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La numismatique coloniale exige deux choses: 
la description des monnaies 6mises, appuy^e des 
documents officiels en vertu desqucls ces raon- 
naies Ont cr^^es, ct la connaissancc des fails 
historiques on geographiqucs qui out raodifi^ 
success! vement les droits de possession des colo¬ 
nies. C’est dans cct ordre d’id^es que depuis 
longtemps nous avons con 9 u autre oeuvre de 
vulgarisation et multipliii aos investigations pour 
assurer rauthenticrtfe des ^tuissions, la valeur des 
pieces et leur classcment regulier. La tache 6tait 
asscz ardue, on en conviendra, avec des points 
de depart aussi inceriains que ceux qui nous sont 
parvenus jusqua ce jour< 

Pour les raonnaies colon tales frappfies en 
France, aous avons recherche les Edits^ Decla¬ 
rations, Ordonnances et Arrets rendus cn Conseil 




d’Etat qui en prescrivent la fabricatioQ cn rrnSme 
lemps q« ils en deicrminent r\isage, el a 
des litres, m^raoires, lettres, etc., en depot au 
Ministerc de la ^larine el des Colonies, nous 
avons retract I'historique de ces rnonnaies, 
L’identitA, jusqti’alors cooironvee, de plusienrs 
pieces a po etre ainsi delinltivement etablie. 
C*csi la premiere partie de notre travail. 

La seconde panic qui traile des monnaies 
6mibes par les colonies enes-memes a elt plus 
laborieusc. A rexception de Pondlchery qul 
avail un h6tel des raonnaiesj de Saint-Domingue 
et de rile-de-France qul, par circonstance, ont 
frappe une monnaie locale, les colonies en 
ral, et notamment les Antilles, ne possMaienl 
pas I’outillage nficessaire a la fabrication des 
monnaies, Aiin de remddler a Tinsuffisance du 
nvtm^raire import^ de France, dies a\aieni 
adopts des monnaies ^trangercs qu^elles poincon- 
naiem on decoupaient pour obtenir une meniie 
monnaie dc valeur purement conventionnelle. 
Nous avons releve un certain nombre d’arrfits 
relaufs h ces (Emissions-, les autres, dont la plu- 
pan ont rcndus pendant foccupation ttran* 
g6re, ne sc sontpas retrouves ei la tradition locale, 
qui auraii pu expliquer certaines pieces, s’est 
perdue. D’aillcurs les ^l^ments font defaut pour 
Ctablir une nomenclature complete des monnaies 


^misos par ies colonies, et c'est le plus souvent 
a nn concours de circonstances imprevues que 
nous devons la decouvieric dcs quelques pi&:es 
qui, jusqu’alors, nous eiaieni inconnucs ci doni 
nous avons essayi de d<5moiUrer, par induction, 
rorigine d’apres le type qu'elles represeuiaicnt. II 
y a done nCccssairement des lacunes. Nous 
croyons neanmoins que noire Fitude apportera 
la lumi^re dans ce domaine Inexplore tt que 
bientdt la niimismatique des colonies i’ran^aises, 
si int^ressanie, si patriotique, prepdra place a 
cdt<| des aindes que les maUres nous ont fait 
connaitre et apprecier. Nous avorts ouven la 
voie, a cciix qui nous suivronl de I’elargir, 

Nous ne saurlons terminer cei expose sans 
offrir le t^moignage Je noire vive gratitude 
& M. A. Gombey, le sympaihique archivistc du 
Minislere dc la Marine ct des Colonies, qut nous 
a facility nos recherches dans rimponani depdl 
de documents condes a sa garde et compulsds 
pour la premiere fois au profit de la numisma- 
tique. 








L’ANCIEN REGIME MONETAIRE 

DES COLONIES 


Les colonics fran^aisest dans rorigiae, furent pau- 
vres cn numeraire, et ies premiers colons, artisans 
ou agrlculteurs, engages parks Compaffnles, ne pos- 
sedaient qu'un liger picnic. Les transactions oepou- 
vaient done se faire alors qu’a Taldc de denrees ci de 
marebandises. C'est ainsi qn’au Canada les peaus 
de castor servircnt longtcmps dc moonaie, et qti'en 
i6fiq, le ConscU diclara le bie offre legale a quatre 
llTres le minot. Cinq ans plus tard, tous les crian- 
ciera re^urent I'ordre de rcccvoir les peaux de reones 
en paiement au conrs du marchi. Aui AntiUes, ci;- 
tatent ka sucres et les petuns qui rempla^aient 1 ar¬ 
gent, 11 en fut de mftme Apeu pres parlour. 

Sous Louis XIV, les colonics n’avaient paa encore 
de monnaics particuUercs, Elies sc serTaient de quel- 
quea montiaies de la mitropok, loujoura distribuiea 
par elk avec parcimonie ei qui ont continue d a?oir 
coiira dans la suite mais arec augmeotatloo de faleor 
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L^AffCIEN HEGIME MONETAIRE, 

comme garaotie contre Texportation. A la Hvre tour- 
oois de 20 sols de France, elles opposaient la Hvre co- 
loniale d uoa valeur nominale plus elevee et qui pou- 
vait s’accroitre ou diminuer suivant les besoios et les 
localites, D’ailleurs, rordooDance royale da 4 mars 
1699 defeodait rexportation aux colonies de toute 
monnaie nationale d'or et d'argent. II fallut doac 
remplacer cette monnaie par I’argent et ranger que le 
commerce indigene avec les riches possessions de 
TEspagne et du Portugal apportait dans 00s colonies 
et admettre cet argent a un cours legal et force afin 
de creer une unite monetaire qui pfit servir de 
regulateur pour la fixation de la valeur respective des 
differentes especes. Cependant cette unite n’a ete 
que purement nominale tant que la France, usant elle- 
meme d’une monnaie de compte, n’a pu arriver a une 
computation qui conviat 6galement a la metropole et 
a ses colonies^ D*autre part, la masse du numeraire 
stranger en circulation eOt bient6t excede les besoins, 
si le commerce exterieur ne Havait absorbe et souvent 
dans des proportions tellement inquietantes, que le 
gouvernement crut prudent d’y mettre un terme en 
ddcretant (ordonnances des 13 fevrier et 20 mars 1712) 
que le taux de cet argent serait rehausse, en meme 
temps qu'il conservait intact celui de la monnaie na¬ 
tionale* Cette operation avait le double but d emp6- 

I. Cette regularisation o a eu lieu que sous Charles X* L’ordon- 
naucc royale du 50 aout 1826, en adoptant la computation mo- 
aetaire on francs, aboHt la livre colonialef et les iDonnaies aux co¬ 
lonies eurent des lors la meme valeur qu*en France* 
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L^ANCIEN R^IME .HONtiTAIRE. 

cher la reexportation des monnalts etrangeres clrcu- 
lant am colonies et reiporiaiion de la monnaic de 
France dans cesroemea colonies. 

En sornme, on peut dire, et e'est I’ciplnioii qn'eo 
exprime k ministre dc la Marine « des Colonies dans 
son cappori an foi dn lo aoit ^826, qoe ks colonies 
eurent longtetnps un systime mon^talre dea plusri- 
cleux, car 11 reposait sor la fausse thioric qni sup¬ 
pose la faculte park gouvernement d'ajouter a la ca¬ 
lcar rielle par une valcur Active, et de rehausser le 
COUPS des especes pour en arrfiter la sortie et provo- 
qiier UQ plus grand debit de denrees* 








LES COLONIES FRANQAISES 


prScis historique 

La premiere colonie fran^aise date de la fondatioti 
de Quebec, en 1608, et Texpansion coloniale de la 
France acquit son plus grand developperaent sous le 
ministere de Colbert, pendant la seconde moitie du 
xvii' siecle. 

Al’avenement de Louis XIV, nous ne poss6dions 
que le Canada avec I’Acadie, Cayenne, File Bourbon 
et quelques comptoirs a Madagascar et aux Tndes; le 
Canada seul etait colonise- 

Colbert youlut rendre la vie a notre systeme colo¬ 
nial fort neglige depuis Richelieu. II racheta, au nom 
du roi, de la Compagnie fran?aise des lodes occiden- 
tales', pour raoins d'un million, la Martinique, la 
Guadeloupe, Sainte-Lucie, la Grenade et les Grena- 
diiles, Marie-Galante, Sainte-Croix, Saint-Chris- 
tophe, Saint-Martin et la Tortue qui furent reunies a 
la couronne (1674), II pla^a sous la protection de la 
France les flibustiers fran^ais de Saint-Domingue 
qui, venus de la Tortue, s’etaient empares de la par- 
I . Fondcc par Richelieu en 1637. 
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tie occidentale de Tile (1664); il envoya de nouveaux 
colons a Cayenne (1664) et au Canada {1665); il prit 
Terre-Neuve pour dominer I'entree du Saint-Laurent 
(1680) et commeo^a roccupation de la magmfique 
vallee du Misslssipl ou Louisiane qui venalt d'etre 
exploree par un hardi capitaine, Robert de la Salle* 

EnAfrlque, il enleva Goree aux Hollandais, dans le 
Senegal, et prit possession des c6tes orientales de 
Madagascar*{i665) d'ou les colons ne tarderent pas a 
^tre expulsds* 

En Asie, la Compagnie des lodes s’^tablit a Su- 
rate, a Chandernagor et, plus tard, a Pondichery* 

Pour assurer rexistence de ces possessions loio- 
taines, Colbert substilua les associations privileglees 
aux efforts isoles des particuliers. Reprenant le pro¬ 
jet qu’Henri IV n’eut pas le temps de realiser et que 
Richelieu ne put qu’effleurer, il etablit, en reformant 
sur de oouTelles bases celles qui existaient deja', 
cinq grandes compagnies sur le modeie des societes 
hollaodaise ou anglaise : celles des Indes orientales 
et des Indes occidentales, en 1664; celles du Nord et 
du Levant, en i669j celle du Senegal, en 1671* Il leur 
accorda, avec des primes, le monopole exclusif du 
commerce et de la navigation dans les parages que 
chacune d’elles devait visiter, et, second e par le roi et 
la nation tout eotiere, il ieur fit des avances conside¬ 
rables, 

Le traite d'Utrecht {1715) porta une premiere at- 
teinte a notre puissance coloniale en nous forgant 
d’abandonoer a FAngleterre la baie d’Hudson, nie de 

I, La Compagnie des Indes occidentales creec en 1637, et, de- 
puts Henri IV, trois Compagnies s’etaient ruinees dans les Indes 
orientales- En 1664, la Compagme de Dieppe et de Rouen ceda 
ses privileges k la nouvelle Compagnie des Indes occidentales pour 
la somme de I 50,000 livres. 
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Terre-Neuve, I’Acadie et la moiti6 frangaise de Tile 
Saint-Christophe- Plus tard, le traite de Parts (1763), 
apres la guerre de Sept-Ans, nous eoleva I’Empire 
des Indes que, grAce a Dupleix, nous avioos com¬ 
mence a fonder : il ne nous laissa que des comptoirs 
que nous n’avions plus le droit de fortifier, Chander- 
nagor, Yanaon, Karikal, MaheetPoudichery; il nous 
prit Tile du Cap-Breton, tout le Canada, avec les 
70,000 Fran?ais qui I’habitaient, ne nous cedant en 
retour que les lies Saint-Pierre, Miquelon et Lan¬ 
glade, simple station de pfiche de mediocre etendue, 
et donna a la Grande-Bretagne toutes les ter res a Test 
du Mississipi, la plupart des petites Antilles', le Se¬ 
negal; la Louisiane, qui nous restait a I’ouest du 
Mississipi, fut concedee comme indemnlte aux Espa- 
gnols, nos allies. 

Sous Louis XVI, la France recouvra Sainte-Lucie, 
Tab ago et le Senegal (traite de Versailles, 1783), 
mais pour les perdre avec toutes nos autres colonies 
qui tomberent aux mains des Anglais, de 1793 a 
1810 

Les traites de 1814-1815 nous rendirent nos posses¬ 
sions de 17S9, moins I’lle-de-France (Afrique) oi!i les 
Frangais s’etaient etablis depuis 1720, Sainte-Lucie et 
Tabago (Antilles) et Saiot-Domingue qui resta iode- 
pendant. 

Notre etablissement definitif a Sainte-Marie de 
Madagascar date de 1818. 

1. La Grenade et les Grenadilles, Saint-Vincent, la Dominique, 
Tabago. — Sainte-Lncie fut dcclaree neutre. 

2. On salt que la monarchie de Louis XVI dirigea une expedi¬ 
tion coloniale dans les mers de Chine, et que les premiers traites 
signdsentre la France et le roi d’Annam, aieul de Tu-Duc, date de 
1787. Cc sent des ofUciers frangais qui ont fortifie Hue, Thuan- 
An, Mytho, Hanoi et Saigon. 
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En 183O5 ia France commeoga ia conqu6te de TAF 
gerie et, sous Louis^Philippej eile acquit, en Afrique^ 
les comptoirs de Grand^Bassam, de Dabou, de 
Lahou, d'Assinie, de Gabon (1842), les lies de Nossi- 
Be (1841) etde Mayotte {184^); en Oceanic, I’archipel 
des lies Marquises (1842) et le protectorat de Futuna, 
des Wallis {1842) et de Tahiti (1843). 

Sous le regoe de Napoleon III, le Senegal a 6te 
agrandi, le royaume de Porto-Novo s^est mis sous 
notre protection (1863) et le Dahomey nous a ctde le 
port de Kotonou (1864); le territoire d’Obock avec les 
lies de Soba et de Machah, sur la mer Rouge, ont 
ete acquis, en 1862, des sultans de Tadjourah; la 
Basse-Cochinchine nous a ete cedee a la suite d*une 
guerre avec rempire d'Annam (1862), en m&oie 
temps que cet empire et le royaume de Cam bodge 
se sont places sous la suzerainete de la France (1863); 
en Oceania, nous avons pris possession de la Nou- 
velle-Caledooie et de ses dependances : les lies Nou, 
Ducos, a Fouest; Ouen et File des Pins, au sud; Be- 
lep et Huon, au nord, et les iies Loyalty, a Test 
(1853), 

Depuis 1877, File de Saint-Barthelemy (Antilles) 
nous a ete retroc6dee par la Suede, et Tahiti et ses 
dependances sont devenues colonic frangaise (1880), 
ainsi que les lies Rimatara et Rurutu (ibSq), La Tu- 
nisie (1881), Madagascar (1885), Farchipel des Co¬ 
mores (1886) et, en Oceanie, le groupe des lies Ches¬ 
terfield (1878) et les iles Wallis (1886), Futuna et 
Alofi (1888)^ sont places sous notre protectorat; les 

I, Le traite du 19 novembre 1S86, ratine par ie d^ret prdaiden- 
del du 5 avril 1887, renouvelle ct complete la con%"cation du 
4 novembre 1842, qui a place les iles Wallis sous le protectorat de 
la France. Le decretdu 16 fevrier 18S8 a eu les memes consequences 
pour Futuna. 
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archipels de Tuamotu ou Pomotu (1881), de Ta- 
buai (1882), des Gambier (1881) et ceiui des lies sous 
le TCQt de Tahiti(1888) ont 6te annexes a la France'. 
La Basse-Cochiochine, dans 1 Extreme-Orient, s est 
accrue du Tonkin {1885) et forme, avec les protecto- 
rats de I’Annam et du Cambodge, notre importante 
colonic d'lndo-Ghine, a lacjuelle se rattache, au sud 
des bouches du Cambodge, le groupe des iles de 
Poulo-Condore et de Phu-Quoc- 

De nouveaux comptoirs ont ete etablis au Senegal 
et au Soudan*, depuis le cap Blanc jusqu’au Niger 
(1881-1889); sur la c6te d’Ivoire, dans les royaumes 
d’Amatifou et des Yatekes (1884), a Assinie, Grand- 
Bassam, Abidjean, Alepe, Dabou, Grand-Bouboury, 
Toupa, etc. 3 ; sur la c6te des Esclaves, au golfe de 

1. Eq OcSanie. les etaWissements occidentaux frangais ou de la 

Melanesle^ comprenneiit : 

La Nouvdie-Caledonie et ses dependaoces : les iles Loyalty 
(trois grandes iles et queiques petites), Futuna et les lies Chester¬ 
field (deux ties, Ayou et Belloiia),les Nouvelles-Hebridesjproteo 
lion mixte), 

Les etahHsseuients orientaux franijais ou de la PolyndsLe, soot. 

Les iles de la Socicte: Tahiti, Moor^a et trois autrcs iles (iles 
du Vent) \ 

Les archipels des iles Marquises, des Tuamotu et des Gambier; 

Les ilesTubuai, Raivavaeet Rapa; 

Les iles sous le veatde Tahiti comprenanty lies et quelques ilots; 
Huahine, Raiatea, Bora-Bora et depen dan ce s, aonexaes en iBBS ; 

Les lies Wallis et I'ilot Clipperton. 

Les iles Rimatara et Rurutu (1889), 

2, I^e Soudan, fran^ais, attenant par 1 ouest a la colonic du Se¬ 
negal, et dont la jonction avec le territoire de Grand*Bassam a ete 
ratifiee le 2 mars 1890, forme un important etabUssement dont les 
limites se perdentdans les nombreux etats voisins, soumis k notre 
protectorat, SI est administre par un commaudant superieur sous 
Tautorite du gouverneur du Sendai (dccret du iS aout 1890), 

C^est'i.-dire toute la cote dTvoire depuis la fronttfere anglaise 
4 Test (Newton) jusqu'a la riviere Cavally a Foueat. 
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Benin, a Agoui, Whyda, Godomey, Grand-Popo, 
Kotonnu, Porto-Novo (1885), etc.'j el, de la c6te oc- 
cidentale d’Afrique an Congo, a Mandji, France- 
ville, Loango, Brazzaville, etc., comprenant, avec le 
Gabon constitue en colonie (iSSi), un vaste territoire 
qui a pris le nom d Ouest-Alricain ou Gabon-Congo 
fran^ais et dont iM. de Brazza a ete nonini^ gouver— 
neur (1885)*. 

Le territoire de Cheik-Said, sur la c6te d’Arabie, 
en face de Tile de Perim, a et6 achete, en 1868, par 
uo syndicat de n^ociants et d’armateurs marselllais 
et fut ced6 a la France en 1S86. Sur la cote orientale 
d Afrique, nous avons acquis le pays de Tadjourah 
avec Ras-Ali, Doulloul, Sagallo, Sukti et Rood-Ali 
(dans le Gubbet-Karab), ainsi que les lies Moussah, 
le territoire compris entre Adalli et Ambabo (1885) et 
le Ras-Jibouti (1888) qui completent nos etablisse- 
ments sur la mer Rouge, avec notre protectorat sur 
les pays de I’interieur et les droits que possMe la 
France a Mascate, a Moka et sur les territoires 
d Amfilah et de Zoulla qu’elle a achetes, I’un en 
1859 et I’autre en 1859, d’un roi du Tigre. 

1* En 1S89, on a reuni sous !e Gouvertte7nenl des Rivieres du 
Sud et dependances les etablissements fraogais de la c6te d’Or et 
du ^olfe de Benin, ainsi que le protectorat de Eouta^Djallon. 

2. En 1891, les possessions frangaises du Gabon et du « Congo 
frangais » ont ete reunies sous le nom de Congo irangais. 
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COLONIES DE PREMIERE FORMATION 


AMERIQUE DU NORD 

ACADIE, 

En i52r, le Florentin Verrazzani, qui etait au ser- 
T?ice de la France, aborda la c6te orlentale de rAme- 
riqaeduNord; mais ce ne fut qu’en 1604 que des 
colons frangais s’y etablireot et lui donnerent le nom 
d’Acadie- Henri IV, pour encourager le commerce 
dans ces parages, qui s’accroissait a ce point qu*en 
1578 il htait veeo a Terre-Neuve cent-cinquante 
navires fran^ais, envoya Champlain, gentiihomme 
de Saintonge, fonder sur ces c6tes Port-Royal 
{aujourd'hui Annapolis). Plus tard, les Fran^als du 
Canada s’etendirent sur la presqu'lle que le roi 
Charles T'' d’Aogleterre fut oblige de leur ceder en 
T632. Ils s*y main tin rent, malgr6 les Anglais qui s’en 
emparerent a plusieurs reprises, jusqu’a la paix d"U- 
trecht (1715), qui eo assura definitivement la posses¬ 
sion a la Gran de-Bretagne. 

CANADA. 

Le Canada fut reconnu, en 1497, par Cabot, puis 
en 1524, par Verrazzani, envoye de Francois mais 
c’est veritablement Jacques Cartier qui decouvrit le 
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Canada en remontant le Saint-Laurent (1534) jusqu’a 
Fendroit ou Ton batit Montreal et en y formant un 
premier etablissement, celui de Sainte*Croix (i';4o) 
que Roberval etendit, vers 1547* En 1608, Samuel de 
Champlain fut charge par Henri IV de contiouerles d^- 
couvertes de Jacques Cartier et fonda Quebec qui de- 
vint la capitale de la region entre Terre-Neuve et les 
grands lacs et qu’on dt^signait sous le nom deNouvelle- 
Francei il en fut nomme gouverneur en 1620- Une 
Compagnie de commerce fut cr6ee, en 1627, par Ri¬ 
chelieu, mais Champlain, attaque par les Anglais, 
fut force de capituler dans Quebec, en 1629. Riche¬ 
lieu obtint la restitution du Canada et Champlam en 
reprit le gouvernement. Le Canada re^ut, eo 1665 , 
des colons de Bretagne et surtout de Normandie, 
Colbert divisa la colonie en fiefs, et la colonie pros- 
p6ra, mais len tern eat* Dans la guerre de Sept-Aos, 
les Canadiens, abandonnes de la France, durent suc- 
comber, malgre I'beroisme de Montcalm, de Vau- 
dreuilS de Levis, La capitulation de Montreal fut 
suivie du traite de Paris (1765) qui c£da cette bdle 
con tree a TAngleterre. 

TERRE-NEUVE, SAINT»PIERRE et MIQUELON. 

II y avait a peine vingt ans que Terre-Neuve etait 
decouverte qu'on comptait dans ses parages, pour la 
pfeche, plus de 50 batiments de differentes nations; 

I, Le marqiiis de Mootcalm, general framjais, avait etd envoys 
en 1756 ponr defendre les colonies frao^aises de I’Amerique du 
Nord. II fut blesse mortallement sons les murs de Quebec dans la 
bataille qui fit perdre le Canada k la France (1759), Le marquis 
de VaudreuiL marin frangais, fut le dernier gouverncnr du Ca¬ 
nada sous la domination fraa9aise. Sort fils, Philippe de Vaudreuil, 
conquit le SdndgaL 
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CD 1578, la France y avait plus de 150 oavires 
Louis XIV s’empara de I’ile, en 1625, et en donna le 
gouvernement a Georges Calvert. Les Anglais s’y 
etablirenten 1645 et fonderent une colonie a Saint- 
John, d6truite en 1696 par les Frangais qui voulaient 
s’assurer I’entree du Saint-Laurent. La paix d’U- 
trecht(i7i3) depouilla la France decet etablissement, 
lui conferant seiilement les droits de p6che et de s6- 
cherie.^ Cinquante ans plus tard, le traite de 1763 
nous ceda, avec les droits de pfeche sur les c6tes de 
Terre-Neuve, les petites lies de Saint-Pierre et Mi¬ 
quelon qui nous furent enlevees par les Anglais en 
177^1 lots de la guerre de 1 indfependance de I’Ame- 
rique et que le traite de Versailles (1783) nous rendit*. 
Elies nous furent encore reprises pendant les guerres 
de la Republiqiie, mais restituees par le traite d’A- 
miens (1802), puis reperdues en mars 1803 et enfin 
rendues en 1814 et nos droits consacres de nouveau 
par le traite de Paris du 30 mai 1840. 

LA LOUISIANE. 

La Louisiane, decouverte en 1504 par un Fran- 
eais, Thomas Albert, quoique I’honneur en ait et^ 
attnbue a I’Espagnol de Soto qui ne la visita qu’en 
1541. fut pendant longtemps I'objet de projets de co¬ 
lonisation de la France. En 1680, Louis XIV y en- 
Toya une expedition sous les ordres de Robert de la 
Salle qui, le premier, explora les vallees de I'Ohio,. 
de 1 Illinois et du Mississipi et donna, en rhonneur 
du roi, le nom de Louisiane h cette contiee qui s’^- 
tendait jusqu aux possessions espagnoles du Pacifi- 

I. La declaration jointe au traite de Versailles de ivS^.assura 
egalement Jes droits des pecheurs fran^ais. 
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que. Ea 1698, quelques Frangais, partis du Canada 
avec d’Yberville, fonderent sur le Mississipi la se- 
conde colonie fran^aise qui devint la souche de la 
population europeeone actaelle. Un grand nombre 
de colons qui s’y etablirent, en 1718^ 1719 et 1720 
perirent victimes de Pinsalubrite du cHmat, En 1731, 
la Compagnie du Mississipi, apr^s avoir eprouv^ des 
pertes considerables, se vit obligee de rendre sa 
charte et !a colonie a la couronne, et la Louisiane, si 
longtemps languissante, trouva dans la liberte du 
commerce une fortune que le monopole ne lui avaxt 
pu donner. Par le traite de Paris (1763), la France 
ceda la partie de la colonie a rorient du Mississipi a 
TAngleterre, Un peu plus tard, la partie situee a Toe- 
cident fut abandonnee a Charles III d’Espagne par 
Louis XV. Cependant, la paix dlldefoose (1800), re- 
troc6da la Louisiane a la France; mais, en 1803, Na¬ 
poleon la vendit aux Etats-Unis pour quaire-vingts 
millions, dont viogt pour indemniser le commerce 
am^ricain des captures illegales faites pendant la der- 
niere guerre et soixante pour le Tresor de Francep 


AMERIQUE DU SUD 

CAYENNE, 

Ce fut au commencement du xvii* siecle que les 
Frangais firent les premiers essais de colonisation sur 
cette contree et, pendant la premiere moiti^ du m6me 
sieclej plusieurs expeditions furent successivement 
envoyees par le Gouvernement pour proteger et de- 
velopper les entreprises des colons. Les Hollandais et 
les Anglais chercherent a s’y etablir^ mais Le Fevre 
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de ia Bar re (1664) et I’amiral d’Estrees (1676) ‘ la leur 
reprirentj et elle fut, a cette epoque, reunie a la cou- 
^ODne comme les autres colonies franco-americaines- 
L.es guerres de la Republique et de I’Empire firent 
dechoir cet etabiissement. En janTier i8og, les Por- 
tugais s’en emparerent et elle oe renira dans le do- 
maine colonial de la France qu’eo 1818, par les trai- 
tes de 1815. L’ile de Cayenne forme a elle seule pres- 
que toute la colonle. 


SURINAM. 

Surinam fut colonise, en 1640, par les Frangais 
qui I’avaient fortifie et y avaient forme des plan¬ 
tations importantes de sucre et de tabac; mals les 
Caraibes les forcerent peu a peu a abandonner cette 
colonie. Cependant, le capitaine Cassart s’en empara 
en 1712, sans pouvoir y fonder un Etabiissement du¬ 
rable. 


AFRIQUE 

ILE BOURBON. 

Les Fran^ais prirent, an nom du roi, possession 
de cette lie des I’annEe 1638, mais ils ne s’y Etablirent 
qu’eu 1649; ils I’appelerent He Bourbon, nom qu'elle 
consetTa jusqu'a la Revolution frangalse. Un dEcret 
de la Convention du 13 mars 1793 lui attribua le 
nom de Reunion = qui fut changE sous i’Empire en 

1. Le vice-amiral d’Elstrees fut le premier mar&hal en 1681, puia 
vice-roi d^Amerique* 

2, En 1790, pendant la penode revolntionnaire de la coloniej les 
lies de France et de Bourbon fusionn^rent et, a raison de cet eve-^ 
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celui de Bonaparte (ii octobre 1806) pour reprendre, 
en 1814, celui de Bourbon. Un arr^te du Gouverne- 
ment provisoire du 7 mars 1848 lui rendit le nom de 
Reunion* 

L’ile Bourbon a^ec Dumas, ie reel fondateur de la 
colonie (1727 a 1755), avec La Bourdonnaisqui en fut 
le gouverneur pour la Compagnie des Indes, devint 
une grande colonie agricole : les cultures, les arse- 
naux, les fortifications, tout fut cree par ces vaillants 
administrateurs* Elle est celle de toutes nos aociennes 
colonies dont notre possession, solidement etablie, a 
le moins subi les vicissitudes de la guerre et des re- 
volutions* Elle tomba cepeodant au pouvoir des An¬ 
glais le 8 juillet 181O, mais nous fut r^trocedee le 6 
avril 1815* 

ILE DE FRANCE* 

L’ile de France est dite Acerno ou Cerni par les 
Portugais et Maurice par les Hollandais et les An¬ 
glais. Les Fran ?ais Toccuperent des 1715, mais oe 
s’y 6tablirent qu’en 1720, et La Bourdonnais, qui en 
devint le gouverneur en meme temps quede Tile Bour¬ 
bon, eafit la clef de VOctan Indien. La France pos- 
sdda sans conteste cette belie colonie jusqu’au jour 

Bement, Bourboa re^ut des patriotes reunts des lies soeiirs le nom 
emblematique de la Reunion qui lui fut confirme par la Convea- 
tioa, 

« Lorsque les palrioles de Tile de France vlarent, ie ii avril 
1794 , se rcuoir a ceux de Bourbon pour enlever Ic gouverneur 
Duplessla, suspect^ de royalisme, ils crurent de bonne foi qu’ils 
imitaient les hommes du 10 aout. Pour preserver leur action de 
l*oubli des siecles, ils firent graver une petite medaiilc d'argent 
portant d'nnc6t€ I’arbre de la liberty, et de I'autre en legende : La 
Reunion des sans^culotteSt 16 germinal (Simples rsn- 

seignements sur rile Bourbon, par EUe Pajot, Paris 1887, p.246)* 
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dccembrc i&io) oii cUc {m prise: par lea Aiiglais 
qui s'eu iireal conferer la par 

Ics traiLcs dc 18x5. 

AUDAGASCAR. 

Madag'flficar i^tak designee, depula le ri^gat dc 
Henri IV^ sous le nom d*ile Dauphine. Les Fian^aiS 
aunt le» aeuJa Europeans qui y possedaieut. des cta- 
blis^^erneuts ‘ desqueU Richelieu fit doD^ par leltrcs 
patentCH signiea par Louis XIII le 34 juiu 1643* k 
unecompagnie normande ^ pour y irigcr des eola- 
Dies et en prendre possession au nom de Sa Majesty 
Tres Chr^tienne Le 20 septembre 164^^ Louis XIV 
comfirma cette concession- Telle esl IWlgme du nos 
droits snr Tile. Colbert y envoya dcs colons ot la r^-u- 
oil defioitivemeot an domaine royaL i\kis ses succes- 
seurs lalsserent p^rkliier cetce colonk et lorsqu'apris 
i8j^ nous voulilmes reprendre roeovre interrompue^ 
nous nous sonimes constamment heuries au mau- 
vais Youloir des llovas, encoiiragi par rAngleterre* 
Lea relations ne furent r Stabiles da as ces parages que 
par I'occupatiou des lies Sainie-Marie {x^ octobre 
el plus tardde rarebipci de Nossi-B^ {1841) et 
de Mayotte (1B43). Aujourd'huL apres une guerre 
qui ae Lermmaeu i 38 j^ Madagascar et rarchipel des 

j. NytuBiHicfit & Andcvorfliiitc, a Fort'Daapbm, i FoulcpoiiHe. 

3. Lllf] SAinEc-lVtajri^ av&li bc£ eidii. pi.r k rcirtB Beii au rci 
Louis XV^ par un uclc Toriucl du 50 jitUlct 1750+ renouvek Ic 
J5 juiiici 175^* Uo pum fordn cairdr pTc(»ntani sar uiaedes kcca 
Ics aroQtA do Ffan® etlq dat^de 175^1 mppetlE ccite cessloa et sc 
voU cucure TlIc SiuELEA-AlArie. 

SoiiH LaniA XIV, udb piefrE commcmonitivc portont tfob lis 
d'or 3 ur uLump d^axur ivkil d^ji AiA on 165^ par Etiume 

de l-’UiiOtJirtp £Qu?«roeur Furt-DaupbiDR pourctablLr la doim- 
ELadou dc k Fmncc. 
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Comores, dans le canal de Mozambique, recoonais- 
sent notre protectorat; la bale de Diego-Suarez, chef- 
lieu Antsiraue, position mill taire import ante au nord- 
est, nous a cedee en toute propriete et sans re¬ 
serve par le traite du 17 dicembre 1885. Saint e-Ma¬ 
rie et Nossi-Be ont et6 rattachees administrativement 
a Diego-Suarez parun decret du 4 mai 1888* 

SfiNfeGAL. 

Colonie fran^aise de la Senegambie* Des la fin du 
XIV* siecle, des marchands de Dieppe * et de Rouen j 
venaieot faire le commerce des gommes foumies par 
les for^ts qui bordent le SenegaL Mais c'est seule- 
ment en 1626 que nait le Senegal comme colonie 
fran^aise* Louis XIV y fit apparaitre ses vaisseaux et 
ie vice-amiral d'Estrfies s’empara de Hie de Goree, 
d^Arguio, de Rufisque, de Joal (1667). Plus tard, 
Philippe de Vaudreuil, fils de Pancien gouverneur du 
Canada, reprit sur les Hoilaodais le fort dArguin et 
Portendick (172^-1727}^ qui etait alors le marche ge¬ 
neral des gommes, et, a partir de ce moment, les 
postes fran^ais se multiplierent sur la c6te. Le traits 
de 1763 nous rendit Goree dont les Anglais s’etaient 
empares en 1758, mais nous enleva la plupart deoos 
possessions du Senegal qui ne nous ffireot restituees 

I On cite entre autres Irois oavircs de Dieppe qui allerent sur 
la c6te de Guinee en 1^39, deuz navircs du meme port qui visi- 
tfcreat le cap Vert et deox autres qui longcrent la c6te du Poivre 
et la cote d'Or (156^). -En septembre 1381 partaient, 4 destination 
deees parages, troisbatiments : l^Vierg-e, Saint^Nicolas et VEs- 
pirance. Enfin en 1381, les Dieppois fonderent une colonie 4 la 
Mine, qui fut abandonnee en 1413* 

2 . La cession de Fortendick a la France, suivant la convention 
signee a la Haye, date du 13 janvier 1727, mais unc premiere 
cession avait eu lieu en 1723, 
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qu'a la paix de Versailles (1783). Sous la Republique 
et I’Empire, ces etablissemeats eurent le sort de nos 
autres colonies et ne firent retour a la France que 
par Tarticle 8 du trait6 de Paris (30 mai 1814); ce 
n’est que le 25 Janvier 1817 qu’eiit lieu la remise de 
la colonie a I’administration fran?aise. Depuis cette 
epoque, cette colonie v6geta Jusqu’au jour (16 de- 
cembre 1854) oii Faidherbe, nomme gouverneur, vint 
lui donner la vie et la grandeur par la conqu^te suc¬ 
cessive des c6teset des rivieres du Sad, du bassin du 
Senegal et du bassin du Niger*. On ne compte d’ail- 
leurs d’Europeens etablis au Senegal qu’a Saint- 
Louis, a Goree, a Dakar, a Rufisque ; les autres pos¬ 
sessions ou nous avons des traites de protectorat et 
de commerce, ne sont que des bourgs, des villages 
ou des postes occupes par des employes clvils ou mi- 
litaires, des soldats indigenes et des noirs. 


AMERIQUE CENTRALE 

LES GRANDES ANTILLES OU ILES SOUS 
LE VENT^ 

TORTUGA (la TORTUE). 

Des 1625, cette tie devint le repaire des celebres 
flibustiers et boucaniers frangais, qui s’emparerentde 

I- Cette derntire partie forme le Soudan frangais qui sc divise 
en territoires amiexes, dans le bassin du Haul S^n^al, et cn 
pays proteges, dans le bassin du haut et du moyen Niger, ainsi 
que dans le Sahara, au nord de I'empire d’Ahmadou. 

2. Dans Torigine, les Espagnols, premiers explorateurs des An¬ 
tilles, les avaient divisees en lies au-dessus du vent (bar lo vento) 
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la c6te septeatrionale de Saiot-Dommgae et en for- 
m^rentj sous la protection de la F rance^ notre premier 
^tablissement. La Tortue fut reuoie a la couronoe 
en 1674- 

SAINT-DOMINGUE, 

Les Espagnols, paisibles possesseurs de Santo-Do- 
mingOj apr6s restermination des indigenes, negli- 
geaient leur conqu^te, quand, i^ers 1625, un grand 
nombre de Frangais vinrent s’etablir dans la petite ile 
de Tortuga situee au nord d’Haiti^ Ces aventuriers, 
flibustiers ou boucaniers, ne tardereot pas a s’empa- 
rer de la region septentriooale de Saint-Domiogue. La 

ou situplemeut lies du veot, et en lies au-dessous du vmt 
ou sous le vent (sotto vento), parce qu’ils laissaient les premieres 
au-dessus du vent, en allant d'Europe au Mexique, tandis qu’ib 
Jaissaient les secondes au-dessotis du vent qui souffle d’ordinaire 
de TEst a TOuest dans ces parages. Saint^Domingue et ses depen- 
dances : la Tortue, Gonave, la Vache, les seules possessions fran- 
gaises de cette derniere region, otaient comprises dans les lies sous 
le venL 

1, Haiti est le nom caraibe de Tile qui, au moment ou les tlibus- 
tlers de la Tortue vinrent s'y etablir, ne designait deja plus que 
la partie occidentaie- Depuis longtemps, en effei, les Espagnols, 
.apres avoir refoule les indigenes, avaienc fond^ k TEst la vtlle de 
Santo-Domingo ou Saint-Domiague, qui acquit rapidement une 
grande prosper!te et donna son nom a la region espagnole et bien- 
tot apres k I^ile tout entiere. Mats en 1791, lors de riosurrection 
des negres, les chefs noirs insurgds rendirent a la partie occiden¬ 
tal e qu'ils occupaient le nom d^Haiti, qui lui est restc apres Te' 
mancipation. 

Cette partie occidentale de Tile qu'on appelait aussi la partie 
franqalse, par opposition a la region espagnole de Santo Domingo, 
se divisait en departements du Nord, de TOuest et du Sud. Dans 
le departement du Nord, c'etait ie Cap qui etaii le port principal 
et le chef-lieu; dans le departemcnt de FQuest, c’^etait Port'^au^ 
Prince, Les Gayes, Jacmel, rivalisaiept de richesse et d^injluence 
dans le Sud- 
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France les prit sous sa protection (1664) et obttni do 
I'Espagne, par Ic traite de Ryswick (1697), la cession 
de toute la partie ouest de I'Ue qui attcigoit bIeot<ktr 
sous ses Douveaux maftrcs, un haul degre de prosp^- 
ritCs Cet etat subsists jusqu’a laR 67 oluttoa fraugaise. 
Mais, en rygi, une terrible iosurrectioo des noirs 
contre les blaocs et les muUtres, ayant pour chef 
'roussaint Louverture qui. avec une dissimulation 
profonde^ alTectait une soumissioo scrupuleuse en- 
yers la France qui I’ayait inyesti du gouvernement 
general de I'lle’^yint aneantlr la Ugfiiime domination 
de la metrbpole que ne purent retablir ni le g^n^ral 

I, Toussaint, Lauvcrturc pirvtni A cctiis pr^miird itisnr- 

rccdori ct A r^tahlir uo etat dc ct dc libcrtc dc 

TOmmcrre a pen prta absolute Lt I3irocri>ino lui dc£ griidcs 

ttiiltLniix^ tl, en Tao VII (a6 lOctubrc 17^8)^ Ic i^uvcrncEncnt dc 
rUc qu^il CQU3CTVA iuEqu'^u pidkynent Ou un aji;tc con&tiCuliiinnGl 
dll 39 acn'it 1801, ^DiEiiir d^LLUc asacmbtcc rcpitscuEativc dc la co- 
Icnic rdunifi par la ntr^curs lyi denaa dto poavojri iMetatcu'iaiiJc, 
DC niservaiil a In Frunce que Ic drak illusioirc dc sancticnncraDCL 
iisurpatiDci, [jc ebttf tioir uih d'aillears Ic eemblc a sa pros- 
perite par l oceupalioEi bardic, soi-distmt au nom la RdpublLquc 
fran^iac, de la partie cspagnale de Salmt-Doinris^Cp cc qui rdu^ 
jDissak cuUx mains les deux parties de I lie. C^eai alcra que le 
premier eapatil tionaparte-, qul uvait runtirin^ Tuu^^nl duns ’dcs 
epTudn militcurca ct dans le j^c^uvemccrtent dc la edanlc, ^ la ujon- 
ditien d'y avnir iin i^pztame fnini^aisr sc vil oblige d^cn- 

voycr h f^n^mi Lccicrc ct unu arm^B pour empAeher ectlo pofi^- 
siisamoT frani^alsii depuis desiilffika, d'ci^bapper anctre inOucnec. 
Toii$Siiint demaaqua son aenbkion m prii le parii de D&i^urir aui 
dernieneH plutQl que dc subir rautuHtc dc Icmctropolc. 

n suceoiuba^ laissant dana le eoiurde^ une prevention 

deiavorablc coatrE toulc csptcc dc domioDtiou ctrnn^erc et die 
moujir cn France, prison nicr an (brt de Jouj ; maie For- 
fran^eo, dedmde par Ic fer ct par Eca msladiea d'un climaL 
dcvonint. ne put empiaher Di^^linean ChHstophep Clervaux ct 
ouires, dc nivag^sr Ic psyscL dc revolulicnncr, ics Anglais aidintr 
la partie cspagDole de Saint-Dtuningue^ d'oSi !« dcruicra colons 
fran^ais furenl detlnitiYcmcnt cxpulacs cn 11*09- 
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Leclcrc, ni Ic general Roctarribeau (1802-18O3). 
Cependaot, par dea op&ratioas bicn condaltes, Haiti 
sesaiimit; la rupture de la paix d'Ami«ns raniina 
I’iusurreeiioo, et le resie de$ Franvais fut oblige de- 
vacuer ectte cootree^ la plus enviee des possessions 
d*o lit reamer. Apres I'expulsioo des blaocs, Dcssa* 
lines, ROUS le oom de Jaei)ues i*** foiida en 1804 
r«npire epbim&re d’Hafu. Au aord» un Etat otgre 
se forma sous Cbristopbe; au sud, unc repubUque 
gouvem^c par le mulatre Peiioti, qui fut le nofau de 
la r^publique actuelle d’Haiti reconnue par la France 

en 1825. , 

Ce fut pendant cettc dcrntcre et longue penode dc 
guerres, de massacres, de rivolutioos, que la partie 
espagnole dc Saint-Domingue qui avait fete cedee i la 
France, par Ic traits de J^Ale eotre la Prusse, lEs' 
pagne et la Rdpublique fran^aise (as iuillet 1795K 
devlotle refuge d'un petit nombre de braves bien 
eides i disputer a ses nombreux ennemis, ca precieux 
el dernier latnbeau de uotre possession. Mais Santo- 
Domingo, la capitale, fut cUe-mfemc mcnacce par 
vingt’deux mille nugres conduits par Dessallnes que 
le general Ferrand obligea cependant a se rctirer 
(1804). La tranquilliic ctalt & peine ritablie dans le 
pays, que les Espagnola, excitds et soutenus par lea 
Anglais, se rferolteren t a leur tour (tSu8). Sanio-Do* 
minge, Investie par terro etbloqude par mer, dutca- 
pjtuler (7 juillct tSoq) apres une defense heroique dc 
huit Tooia que dingeait Ic general Barquier, com¬ 
mandant en chef les troupes fran^aises*. Occupie alors 
par Ics Kspagnols, cette posseBsion leur fut difinitive- 

i. Pr*f< ftiiforr^ue des rfer«iers ivdnemem rfa la parti« de 
r<5l de Saint^Dominsu^t **s^af* It 10 aa&t iSaS, 
capitulatiOH de .!liXflic?-Doininj?o, par M. Gilbert GuillermiD, 
chef d'escadran iUtnehe a IctaC'inajor, Paria, i8ii« 
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meat confirmee pnr Ic de 1814, et iipr^s avoir 
qufilqut; tiiinpH houinlfie ^ la r^publiquf c^tto 

region s'emAncipa £[ forma la ripubllque do Santo- 
Donungo '1** duccmbrc iSii i}, souvent attaqu^o par 
cello d'Haj'tii par Eapagaolsj et coavolt^o par les 
Am^ricaias du Nord. C'esl aujourd'bui la R^pu- 
blique Dominicaine. 

LES PETITES ANTILLES OU ILES DLf 
VENf. 

D^oouvertes pour la plupart par Christophe Co- 
lomb dc 149^ ^ 1 ^ 03 ) les Petitos Antilles oat etc oc- 
cupees,d^s 1635, paries Fran^ais qui eo d^trutsirent 
ouen refoul6re at les habit ants prim itifsj les Caralbes> 
Deveouas possessions imm^dlates de la couronne en 
1674 par leur raehat de la Compagnie dcs Indcs occi- 
dentales', ellcs ne lard^reai pas a acqudrir une grande 
importance : aussi les Anglais, jaloux de lelirs rl‘ 
chesses, s*en empan^ent-ils plusieurs fois sous 
Louis XV, pendant la Ri^volLitton et I'Enipire. 

saint-ckristophr. 

En 16^5, les Franfals, avec d'Esnambuc, y fondc- 
reni la premiere colonie qui, en :ba7, fot partagee 
enire la France et la Grande-Oretagne. La moiti^ 
fian^alse fni rachetde par Colbert de la Compagnie 
des ludes oecidentalcs et derint, en 1674, possession 
immediate de la couronne. Mals le traits d'Utrecht 
(1713) e^da cette partiea rAogleierre qui r^unlt alnsi 

I. par suite tie Terrejf de ChnstepHe Celucub qui nuyeit uboir^ 
der 4 I'cJitremit^ orleamle dc I'Asio «a trouvant PAmcrique, les 
Antilies rc^urent Ic aom diodes oceldcotules. On Ksemt 4 I'lodc 
asiatique ccItiX d'lodi^orlcatalcs. 
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t'REClS 1UST0R1Q13E. 

SOUS saiiominaiioii Tib cntiirc ul lui dooDa le nom 
de Saint-I\ilts. 


SAINT" kcpstache. 

Les llollandais prirt:pi possession de cette lie en 
1635 5 ils cn furcisQt repousses en 1665 par les Anglais 
ct en 1686 par les Frang^is. Elle fut eMce a !a IloF 
lande par la paix dc Ryswick (1697). Cependant les 
Krannals Toccupirent de ijBi k tSoj et les Aagrlals en 
1810- File fit retoura la Hoilaadc ea 1814* 

LA MARTINIQUE. 

La Marliniquc iMadiana pour les indigenes), capi- 
tale Fort-Rtjy^il*, appartieut a ia France depuis 1635 
oa unc partie de Tlk fut occup^e par 150 colons acne- 
ncs par d'Esaambuc, gouverneur dc Salnt'Chris- 
tuphc. Les Caroj'beSf scs liabitantK primkifa, Taban- 
donnereaicn 165S, apres diflercuts combats tr^s saa- 
giaats avec les colons- Durant plusieurs ana^es, cette 
colonic appartiDt a uae socicic de n^gociaots de la- 
quelle Colbert Tacbeta ua 1664 pour la somme de 
ajjOfOoo litres cl ta c^a a la Compagnie des Indes 
occidenialcH. Un edit du mats de dicembre 1674 la 
reunil aii domamc royal. Les Anglais et Ics Hollao- 
dais dirigircnL pluaicurs expeditions infructucufies 
cotilrc la Martinique (1667, 1674, 1693] et les Anglais 
IVccuperetLi en 1762 ; elle nous fat reudue par L iralte 
de Paris (17631- En 1790^ la guerre civile edaie dans 
la eoloDie et raboliuon de rc^clavagci proclam^e par 
la Convent ion 4 augments lo violenee des discus- 
sionep Les Anglais Iniervinrenti et malgr^ la r^^sis- 
tarce heroique de Roebarnbeau^ ils s'empardrent de 
la Martinique fi794} et la cooserviireot [usqu^a la paix 

I. On irrttc du gcuTcmeiir dc In Marti tiique, ca date du 39 
murs 1848+ dciad4 A Forc-Royal Ic Einm de. Pnrt-de-pnxicc. 
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d’Amlens. Ea 1809, Tile retomba entre Ics mains dcs 
Anglais qui Q* Ttvacuireiit que le a diicmbrc 
Us rcTtnreat pendant les Cent jours. Eufia le traitd 
du 20 noTcmbre 181^ lit renirer definitive meat ia 
Martinique sous la dominaiiun fran^aise 

LA GUADE.LnUPE. 

tJn parti de ^ a 600 Frun^ais, sous la conduitc des 
capitaines Lolivc ct Duplessls, s*empara de I'lle en 
1636 O9 juin) ct y etablii une colonie qui nesta 
dans un trea mauvais etat jusqu'au moment ou Louis 
XlV en fit I'acquisition * et la conceda ii la Cotnpa- 
guie des Indes occidentaks (1664). Dia ana plus lard, 
ellc fui reunic au dntnainc dc la uouronne. En 1691 
ei CO 1705* cUe repoussa vivement les attaques des 
Anglais; cependant, ellc lomba en l«ur pouToiren 
1759 et ne revint h la France qu'en 176?. Repme 
pendant ice gwerresdela Republique, elle (ui oceU' 
p^c par les Anglais qui nous la restitu^rent 4 la paix 
d’-Amiens (tSoaJ; elle rcsta entre nos mains jusque 
clans lea dernlers Jours dc Janvier i8jo. Lc t ferrlcr 
auivant, le general Emoof, commandant I'lie, fiit 
oblige de la rendre aux Anglais. Lc traite du ^ mars 
1813, condu a Stocltliolm, entre I'Angletcrre et U 
Suede, edda U Guadeloupe 4 cettc dcmlire puissance 
qui la ritrocida a la France le 30 mars 1814, Ce o’est 
qu<i lc s; Juillet iSibque la Guadeloupe redeTint d^ 
finitivement colonie rran^aisc. 

La Guadeloupe'a cinq dependauces : 

Marte-GalanU. 

Lea Froa^als en piirent possession eu 1648 et cn 

> I . Ea KAliie, nlle aft aatix lilt rcnuic qtie le 10 utobre 1818 . 

X. Colbert III roAqiiiaitioa ila I'lla lx Cuxddoupe et de su de- 
peadoaecs poor une »Doie dc lajtOOOlivrM, 
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chasserent les Caraibes. ses habitants primitifs. Ella 
fut prise par les Anglais en 1794 et en 1808 et resti- 
tuee a la France en 1814^ 

2^ Les Satnles, 

Le groupe des Saintes {7 ilots) qui protege les com¬ 
munications entre la Martinique et la Guadeloupe, 
fut occupe, en 1648, paries Fran^ais qui n’y fondfe- 
rent le premier etablissement qu’eo 1652. Pris par les 
Anglais, au mois d’avril 1S09, il fut rendu a la France 
par les trait6s de 1815* 

La Desirade* 

La Desirade doit a sa position avanc6e vers Test 
d’avoir ete la premiere decouverte de Christophe Co¬ 
lombo lors de son second voyage en Amerique* Elle 
appartient a la France depuis 1648 (8 novembre). 
Tombee au pouvoir des Anglais en 17 59 ? nous 
fut rendue a la paix de Paris, en 1763, 

^ Satnt~Mart{n> 

En 1639, le gouverneur de Hie frau^^ise de Saint- 
Christophe fit prendre possession de Saint-Martin 
au nom de Louis XIII, mais ce n’est qu^en 1648 que 
ies Fran^ais parent s’dtablir dans la partie septen- 
trionale, la plus importante, avec le Mari got qui en 
est le chef-lieu, et, en 1674, cette partie fut reunie a 
la couronne avec I’ilot T intamarre situe a 2 kil* N,*E- 
La Hollande possede la partie m6ridionale qui com- 
prend environ le tiers de File avec laville de Philips- 
burg. 

5^? Saint-Barthelemy. 

Cette ile, entouree de six petits ilots, appartient a 
la France depuis 1648. Rachetee de la Compagnie 
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des Indes occidentales, elte fut reunie a la couronne 
en 1674. Elle fut cMee, a la paix de Versailles (1783), 
aux Suedois qui nous la retrocederent par le traite 
du 10 aotit 1877; la remise a eu lieu le 6 mars ^878. 

SAINTE-LUCIE- 

Sainte-Lucie fut pendant longtemps un sujet de 
discorde entre la France et i’Angleterre. Les Fran- 
gais I’occuperent les premiers, en 1650- Reunie a la 
couronne eo 1674, cette ile fut declaree neutre par la 
paix d'Utrecht {1713) et cedee a la France a la 
paix de Paris {1763). Pendant la guerre de Tind^- 
pendance de rAmeriquc (1778). Sainte-Lucie tomba 
au pouvoir des Anglais qui la restituferent en 1783. 
Dix ans plus tard, die fut de nouveau occupee par 
eux jusqu’a la paix d’Amiens (1802). Au renouvelle- 
meot des hostilit6s, ils en firent le blocus et la prirent 
d’assaut (23 juin 1803), mais elle ne fut placee defi- 
nitivement sous la puissance britannique qu’en 1814. 

LA GRENADE ET LES GRENADILLES. 

Des Fran^ais Venus de la Martinique y debarque- 
rent en 1650 et en prirent possession au nom de la 
France. Ces lies passerent a la Societe frangaise des 
Indes occidentales {1664) et, apres la dissolution de 
cette Societe, elles furent reunies a la couronne 
(1674}. En 1762, les Anglais s’en emparerent et se les 
firent conceder par le traite de Paris. Cependant, en 
1779, le comte d’Estaing parvint a y retablir notre 
autorite, mais a la paix de 1783, elles retomberent 
sans retour au pouvoir de I’Angleterre. 

SAINT-VINCENT. 

Cette ile fut habitee par les Caraibes jusqu’au jour 
oii elle fut concedee a I’Anglelerre par le traite de 
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1763. Les Frangais s’eo emparerent en 1779, mais ne 
la conserv^rent que jusqu’a la paix de Versailles 
(1783) qui la reunit a la Gran de-Bretagne. 

LA DOMINIQUE* 

La Dominique n’^tait habitee que par les Carai'bes 
et quelques PVaaqais qui s’yetaient etablis en 1635, 
quand les Anglais s’en emparerent. Cette possession 
leur fut confirmee par le traite du 10 fevrier 1763. 
Le 7 septembre 1778, les Frangais s’en rendirent 
maltres et la conserverent jusqu’en 1783 {traite de 
Versailles). 

SAINTE-CROIX* 

L Ue dc Saintc-Croix fut prise pour la premiere 
foiSj en 164^3 iss Holiandais c^ui se Tirent forces 
de la coder aux Anglais trois ans plus tard. Ces der- 
niers en furent chasses en 1650 par les Espagnols 
quij eux-nt^meSj en furent repousses en i66q par des 
colons frangais qui defricberent la partie est de Tile, 
die devint possession immediate du domaine royal 
en 1674. Vingt ans apres, les Frangais I’abandon- 
nerent (1695) pour venir s’etablir a Saint-Domingue. 
Toute culture disparut alors el i’ile resta longtemps 
deserte. En 1733, Louis XV la ceda, pour la somme 
de 738,000 livres, a la Society danoise des Indes occi- 
dentales qui la vendit, en 175;, au ro: de Danemark. 

TABAGO. 

En 1677, les Frangais enleverent Tabago aux Hol- 

landais, mais sans pouvoir s’y maintenir par suite du 
traite de Nimegue (1678) qui d^clara Tabago terri- 
toire neutre. A la paix de Paris (1763), elle fut cedee 
a I’Angleterre. Reprise le 2 juin 1781, par le mar¬ 
quis de Bouille, commandant en chef au golfe du 
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Mexique, le traite de Versailles (^1783) la rendit a la 
France qui la possMa jusqu’en 1793. Pendant les 
guerres de la Republique, Tabago fut bloquee par 
les Anglais Jusqu’a la paix d’Amiens qui nous la 
rendit; maisj des 1803^ les Anglais s’en emparerent 
de nouveau et le traite de 1814 leur en assura la pos¬ 
session defininitive* 


ASIE 

L’INDE FRANQAISE. 

SURATE, 

En 1612, les Frangais, les Anglais et les Hollan- 
dais obtinrent de Tempereur Mogol Yehangire Tauto- 
risation d^etablir a Surate un comptoir, le premier 
quails y aient eu dans Tlnde et que Colbert consolida 
(1675)- Depuis 1759, cette ville est sous la domina¬ 
tion des Anglais, mais nous y avons conserve une 
factorerie, 

chaivdernagor. 

Chandernagor fut eo 1688 par le Grand 

Mogol Aurengzeb ala Compagnie frangaise des Indes 
orientales. Dupleix en fit le principal etablissement 
frangais dans le Bengale (1730). Elle partagea le sort 
de nos colonies de Flnde et, d’apres les derniers trai- 
t6s de 1815, ce comptoir nous fut restitui le 4 de- 
cembrei8i6, sous la condition que ses fortifications 
ne serai ent pas retab lies, 

PONDICHERY, 

Des le commencement du xviF si^cle, plusieurs 
associations particuliires libres formees en Bretagne 
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et en Normandie, avaient envoye des bitimeQts dans 
les Indes orientales et surtout a Java. Colbert excita 
ropinion publique en faveur de pareilles entreprises, 
II reforma (aoUt 1664) snr de meilleures bases la 
Compagnie des Indes orientales. Cette Compagnie 
avait dirige plusieurs expMitions, mais sans succes 
sur Madagascar, a Surate, a Trinquemale, a Saint- 
Thom6 sur la c6te de Coromandel, lorsque Frangois 
Martin, agent de la Compagnie et habile admiois- 
trateur, rallia les deroiers colons de Sorate, de Cey- 
lan et de Saint-Thorn^, an nombre de 150, qa’il con- 
duisit a Pondichery (14 janvier 1674}, dont ii acheta, 
la m^me ann^e, !e territoire du roi de Bedjapour, 
Martin s’y etablit definitivement (1680), la fortifia et en 
devint gouverneur apres la paix de Ryswick (1697) 
qui la rendit aux Frangais, car les Hollandais s’ea 
^taient empares ie 5 septembre 1693* Pondichery de¬ 
vint, dhs 1699, le chef'lieu des possessions frangaises 
dans rinde qui, avec Chandernagor, s^accrurent suc- 
cessivemeot de Mah6, de Karikal, de Yaoaon, de 
Mazulipatam* La nouvelle colonie devint tres floris- 
sante, sous le Regent, grace aux talents et an cou¬ 
rage des gouverneurs g^neraux, Dumas^ qui obtint 
du Grand Mogol des concessions importantes, entre 
autres Tautorisation de battre monnaie, Labourdon- 
nais’ et surtout Dupleix qui parvint, a force de suc¬ 
ces, a se rendre Tarbitre de ITnde. Mais le gouverne- 
ment frangais ne soutint pas leurs efforts heroiques, 
les abandonna, les disgrdcia, et pendant la guerre de 
Sept-Ans (i756-1763)^ la France perdit presque tout 
ce qu’elle possedait en Asie, Pondichery prise, en 
1761, par les Anglais, ne nous fut rendue que d6- 

I. L’escadrc de Labour^onnais s’empara de Madras le 21 sep¬ 
tembre 1746, etle 4 juin 1756, le comtc de Lally TolleDdal prit 
sur les Anglais le fort de Davicotay (Saint-David), 
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mantelee et avec un lerritolre ^coasiderablemeot 
amoindri (1769). Cepeodant elle se releva, mais la 
guerre d'Amerique la fit tomber de nouveau entre 
les mains des Anglais (1778) qui la garderent jusqu’a 
la paix de 1783. De 1793 a 1802, nos possessions furent 
occupees encore par eux. La paix d’Amiens les restitua 
pour quelques jours a la metropole, et, en 1803 (ii 
septembre), les Anglais sVn emparereut une qua- 
trieme et dernlere fois* Pondlchery ne nous revint 
dans les limit^s actuellesque le 4 decembre 1816, en 
execution des trait^s de 1815* 

MAKE. 

Situeesurla c6te de Malabar, Make, rancienne Malhi 
des Indiens, reconnue en 1725 par la division ducapi- 
taine de Pardailhan, fut c^dee par le Grand Mogol 
aux Frangais, en 1726 % puis occupee par les Anglais 
en 1761. Ceux-ci la rendirent par suite du iralte de 
Paris de 1783, mais ils s'en empar^rent de nouveau en 
1793 pour ne la restituer a la France qu’en 1817 (22 
fevrier), en suite des traitis de 1815. 

KARIKAL. 

La ville, bade par les Frangais (1638) et le terri- 
toire de Karikal, sur la c6te de Coromandel, nous fu^ 
rent cedes en 1739 par le rajah de Tanjore, 11s tom- 
b^rent plusieurs fois entre les mains des Anglais et ne 
nous furent effectivement rendus qu*en 1817 (14 jan- 
vier)- 

JVIAZULIPATAM. 

Mazulipatam fut c6d^e par le Nizam du Dekkan en 
1751 aux Frangais qui la fortifierent. Elle est au pou- 

I. C'estaprfes la prise de Mathi, en 1726, que MaLe de Labour- 
donnais lui donna son nom patronymiqnei en profitant d^une ana¬ 
logic de consonnanoc* 
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voir des Anglais depuis 1767, luais non* y avons une 
ioge Importante iTiC le droit d'y fairt Holier notre 
paTiltoa, ct une ald^e nominee Francipett. 

YAKAON. 

Yanaon appartient, depuis 1753, avec les ald6ea on 
Tillagfis qui en dependent, a la France, quiy «Tait un 
comptoir. Le traiti de 1765 nous en a assure la poan. 
session. Cependant les Frao^ais abandonnes du la 
metropole durent T^vacuer aYCC les autre 5 itablisse- 
mentsde I’lnde {1793) etYanaon ne nous fut rendu 
que le la RTril 1S17 *- 

1 . \jm ^t^blJsfifimeiiEs fran^dj de I'iadcj tela quI 

dml3 par trails dt 1814 et iBifj, nt comportistit plu« qtta alnq 
pelit5 camToiref isolds Ics un? dca autiica ct rcpsrtla alnai: 

j* Sur Lk c6tc dc Cotoiii£iiidisl t 

Poncllch^ry, cKef-licu dn hdk iftablisscincDts, ct lioo tcnitslrc 
dca districts dc Pgudjclifry el des magaBons de Vilio- 
oouTi Oiilgarct ti Baiioyf ^ KarikaJ, rocre seeoiid compiBir fhin- 
^iti3p a Tcniboucluirt du C^v^rj, ct Ic* eu dismets qui 

ect ddpeEidoBt; la. Craodc Aldcc ct ^tedf^uDkadDu; 

2* Sur la c6tc d'Qriiea : 

Yanaortfc .AulE hDudua du Godavdry ct lu aldcca bu villager qui 
cii ddpciidcQt, oiuid que la dc Mai^^ulLpatain ; 

3* Dans la pravlnee et sur la cAtc dc Malabar : 

Aluhti, asscE boa porL sod temtoirc el la 1 o£^q dt Calicut au 
Sod 1 

4* Dans Ic Bccgolc : 

ChauderDagorp sur la rive droile de TBougly (uu dcs bras du 
k 35 kiL. au-desaus dc Calcutta^ sk>ei tcttUolrc ct lea ciaq 
log« dc Ca$$itnbazari Jau^dla» Dacca, lidlauarc et Patna; 

5^ Dana la proviooe dc Goudlaratc : la facturcric dc Suratc au 
Dord dc BoEubayA 
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COLOKIES MODERNES 


COCHINCHINE FRANQAISE 

Lci Cocbtrichinc ou Cochiochttie, 

capitak 3 f)%on, faisail autrefois panic du Cambodge 
ct fut annusuti -k I’Aaciam ea 1658. Elles'eteod a Teat 
de ta brHtichc orleatale du fleuve Mt-Kong ou C»m- 
bodgi: uL compread deux lies du delta, Elle a &te (m~ 
dec parrAiJoam k la France en iSds ' avec le groupe 
dc8 ties de Pouio-Condore et de Phu^Quoc^- 

iNDO'CHlNE FilANCAISE 

L’lndo-Chine fran^aise se compose^ depuls 1887 
de la Cochin chine fran^aisej du Tonkin, paysdc pro- 
tectorat. mats rigi comme colode +, des royaumes de 

t, Letraitedu 15 mara [@74 & rnlEnnaiit, cetuide 

f juia iS6'J. 

3. DAsIc 17 fdvricr jSsg, le Yioc-amiral Rigault dr Geisoiiiny 

e^etiiltrenpar^ dt du c^mp retrAnchd 

deivant T^urane. La -ckfldclEc dc My-tladcc Bicu^Hoafurcut piris^s 
cn i86r par Ir coplre-aiaioit Pag*^ et le morg f86l| Is cofitrU" 
amir^l Hiikuard occupak Vinb-Long. 

proving pdcidcptalri dc la Bae^CochiacbiD^^ Li cim- 
dclk et 1 a province de Ha-Tien, furenr prises et ftimcx6ea par 
Tuoiiruldr b Grtmdkrr (2O-24 juin 1867) quL le prcEuJer am 
cn^er^ orgaajscr ei outiller u^^tre celerLia aaJssAate. 

Hien qu'il f aic eu dcs in&fleAicA ffappdes eo 188^ peur 
rindO'GhiQe frun^abep k reunion iado-cbineisc nc date uiHeielle^ 
itrcuf que des dderets d’ociiolinG 1^7, 

4. Atl Tonkiup il y a un viee-roi, M^uddu rftl d'Aonamp paitr 
radjnmjaLratiun indi^ac. 
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r An Dam et du Cambodge qui soot places sous le pro- 
tectorat do la France 

OUEST-AFRICAIN 
OU GABON-CONGO FRAN^AIS 

Sous ce nom^ on designe le vaste territoire com- 
pris entre le Congo et la c6te occidentaJe d’Afriquc. 
II englobe le Gabon quo la France possMe depuis 
1842:, Libreville, le chef-lieu biti en 184^, ct depuis 
1862 le cap Lopez ct restuaire dc rOgooui*. C'est de 
la que soot partis les explorateurs de cette con- 
tree, surtout M. Savorgnan de Braxza. Pendant son 
deuxieme voyage, de 1879 a 16S2, M. de Brazza, 
fonda Franccvillc sur le haul Ogoou6, Brazzaville 
sur le Congo et coaclut avec Makoko, roi des Bate- 
k^s, un traite qut nous donna la clef du bassin inti- 
rieur du Congo {3 octobre 1880) et d^cida notre era- 
bliasement dehnitif dans rOuest'Afrlcalc. 

La France envoya ea 1883, uoe graadc mission, 
sous les ordres de M. de Brazza, nomnie a cet cflet 
commlssaire g^c^ral du gouveraement, et assiste 
d'un lieutenant gouverneur, pour rorganisatlon du 
pays, et en 18S3, lacolonle fat remise olBcicllement 
aux mains de la ni^tropole; la eonfereoce de Berlin 
(2& avril 1885I et un trait^du 1 2 mal 1886 avec le Por¬ 
tugal, cn ftxtiircni les limites. 

1, Pur un trslli du 11 ooet l86|, possii avctu roniiral dt lu Gran- 
dlire, te roi du Cambodgc Phra-Nondom b'&sI ptucd roub le pm- 
teetora-t fraocais at a livre & la Fitw^ I'iwportonlc poailion dea 
QuatrC'Bras aur le grand ffleuve du Camhodge, 1^ enrt^mltJoii de 
Poom-Pooli, endatedu 17 juin 1884, o place d'unc miuileK effec¬ 
tive le Cambadge aoua la tuiclle administrative dela Fiauce, et le 
tniite du 0 Juitt 1884 actablt deinltivcmciit notre proi&ctnrat an 
Annam eiau Tonkin. 



PREMIERE PARTIE 


MONNAIES FRAPPEES EN FRANCE 


COMPACWIE DES JNDES OCCIDENTALES 

Ed mal 1664, le rol readit ud edit portant itablla- 
sement d’une Compagnu de$ lades occidenlalejs. Dts 
lettrcs-p ate Dies lui accordaieat ie droit exclusif de 
coDUDcrce, dc tralte dcs noirs et do oaTigatian dafls 
touie rateaduc ties lies et terre fenae et I'Amerique, 
depuis la rhitre des Ama 2 )oaes jusqu’a I'Orenoquc, 
I’ile de Terre-Ntsuve et les autres lies du Nord at dans 
tODt le pays qui s'^tead du Canada Jusqu'a la Virgl- 
nie et la Florida, ainsl que scr les o6tes d’Afriqae, 
depuis le cap Vert jusqu'au capde BonQe-Esperanee, 
avec concession dc ces contr^es en touts seigneuriej 
propri^ti et justice pendaot quarante ans< . 

L’article 32 porte ; * Preadra la dite Compaguie 
M pourses armes uit ccuasOD au chatep d'azur, seiii6 
0 de flours de iya d"or sans nombre, deux sauvages 




^0 COMP^GNIE tpES IN£pES 

* pour supports et tine oouronae 

* arus^s nous Im c-onc^dons pour si^r^ir dans 
M ses soeaux ei cachcis er nous ]ul permettons de 
u. mettre et apposer aux £dil^cc8 publics, vaisseauxj 
n eaaojis ei pariQui oy die jugcra a propose ^ 

Celte Compaqju n^cxerga qut^ pendant une dou- 
zRinc dWa^es. Elle fut revoquee par edit du mois de 
d^eembre 1677. Cepeudarit die avait sollicite le droit 
dc feire fabrlqucr de la rnenue monnaie pour Ic com¬ 
merce de sea itablJssements coloaiauXi Ce prWiltge 
lui fut accorde par lettres-pateates sous formo dc di- 
claration en date du 19 ffevrier 1670* 



COLONIES OE L*AM±R1Q(TE. 
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COLOrflES D£ L'AKERIQUE 


Uuis XIV. 


I 670. 




DECLAIUTION DU ROY 

Portaf^i qu iisi^ra fitbnqu^ utu^ monmye p^rUculi^TE pour 
Ics d fcrre /ertM fAtnin'quL^ 

LOUiSr vm u GSACE THE D^Ku, Rt>v j>E France et de 
NattahsKt ^ tous ccux qui tes prdwntes Icttrcs vcrronl. Sa- 
lUT- Lc^ Dircctcura gdi'[draux d* la ConrtpLi^ic rica Indcj3 
occidental C$ Nous a vans rcmunLre que pOiir U facilite Hu 
comintirce datl^ les Islc^^ ct Tarrc fcrmo de IWmeilqUC Ct 
autrcs iicux de ta concession quc Ncus tcuravons accurddc^ 
ct la conirncidiic dc nos subjeis qui habitcni cn kclkH^ il 
estoU ntce-ssaira dV envoy or de la monuo monnoyct afin 
d'aidei' les arUsans et gens He jonmfic qul ifonieslifusques 
k prdsenl paye^ de leor travail qu'tn sucres ci petuns qu'ib 
soniobligcz d'envoyer eo France pour en lirer la valcur et 
denrees nfieessaircs pour kur subsistance^ dont Us ne pcu~ 
vcot recevoir aueun secount quo d une unnOe i Tautret au 
lieu que tons les esirangers qui habitent Ics [ales voisines 
ant rceea Fusago dt diverses monnoyes dcsquelles ils se 
servetu dans kur coiunierce, ce qtii atlire la plus part des- 
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diiH artisans el gens de journ^e dans lesdite^ Isle^i dcm 
nos suhjeis re^uiveni beaucoup de prejudicep parce qo'ils 
tnanqucni d^oiivricrs pour cultivcr Jcs sucres ct pctuns el 
fairc les autrcs ouvrages n6(:cssaircs; ctcommc nostre pre¬ 
mier desseiu d'csEabllr la rdigbn dans IcsdUes Isles cl 
T erre ferme de TAmdrique nc pourroiL avoir leDeL que 
Nousesperons nos subjets ny cstoient appcles et retc- 
nos par Ic commerce ei le^ moyens de s'y mamtenir. Nous 
avons r^oLu de faire Jabriquer en TJbstel de la Monnoye 
dc noJ^tre hrinnc vlllc dc Paris de nouvelles espeecs d'ar¬ 
gent Cl de cuivre jusques a la concurrence decern mil Uvrea 
auje ine$me& poids* ilittf remade et vabur que teller qui 
ojU cours dans tiosire Royauiue. eL d'en lemclLie noslre 
droit de seigneuriagei. foiblage cl cschareete dans \cs rcm6- 
dcs de rordonnanccp co conaiddraiton dc Fadvance que la- 
diie CompagTue fera des maddres ci des ri^ques ei fiai$ 
d'envoyer lesdlLes espi^eOs dans lesdils pays. 

A CES CAUSES el antrei^ censiderationH k ce r^oua 
m ou vane Cldc lad tis den.osire Con sell ei dc nosire cer- 
laiiie science, pleine puissance et autliorite ray ale, .Nous 
avfiTLH dit cl ordonne^ disons ct nrdnnnonfl, voulona cl 
Nous platsT, par ces presenics signdes de nosire main, 
quit soil inces^ammern proeddi en rtto^iel de la Monnoye 
de nos Lie dite ville de Paris ^ a la fubrique des espeees cy 
aprez jusques ik Is cnncurrqnce dc hi Romme dc cent mil 
livres, pour avoir cours dans lesdiiea Isles et Terre fertne 
de rAjii^rique ei nuires Ueux dc b concession de ladite Coui^ 
pagnledcs Judesuecidenlalc^ seelemenL; R^avuir, pour trcnLC 
mi] livTCH dc pieces dc qiiinrjc sots eC dnquantc mil li^Tes dc 
piiccsdcfinq sols am mesmes poids, Utre. rcmitde ei va- 
Icur que cclles qui onL cours en noslic Koyaume, cl pour 
vijigl mil livrcia dc doubles dc pur cuivre de mzette au^ mc- 
mes tailJc ct remedc que ccu^ qui oni aussy coiirs en nostre 
Royaumc pourdeus deniers. Toutes Icsquelles espicisseroiii 
faiiesau mouiin CL balandcr cl cmpi'ciincbH; ^^avoir, cdlcs 
dc quinze cl cinq sola^ ainsy que nospiCccs de quin^secl cinq 
solst avee CCS mots d"un costi autour £adorictt^ decimus 
quarfii^Fratici<c et N.irarT::v rex, cl au revere Glarijm rc^ni 
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lui dicmi, ct leadiL^ dtjublea caivrc d un cost^ d une 
[iDurt^npd^ avct Ick mcamca mois LuJi>vku$ rf4?ciwjxii 
Im /‘Vtfrt^ice ci sur k rev^ra cca mots 

/)nuA/e di: fAm^iqu^ ct parcille Ifigcndc^ cl iccttc 

fin Ics poinijoniip qtiari^ Cl mairiCfi^ cc necc^aircs jticcr- 
aamtTLcni faitst par tc tail leu r gdn^rat tnoyennani 5C5 ^a- 
lairea raL$o nn3 blcs^ pour avoir kadi Lea cspCcCs couts dans 
Icsdita pays aUJt ptix cy devan l nrdoiuniz ci y ealre etivoyee 
par ladiLc Compagnic Cl rcccfres par IcJ^dita habiiana dans 
k commerce sans qu'elles cn puUwm esirc transporifica ny 
que no£ autre^? aubjcia ks puiasent recCvoir ou lour dormer 
aucun cours cn France, i pcinc de confiscation dcsdiic^ cs- 
pCces cldc positionexemplaire. Et cn consideration de Tad- 
vance qiic ecus dc lad lie Compa^TC feront dcB maiJercs et 
dcfl riKqucA ct fniis dknvoyet lesdites ospiccs dana Icsdits 
pays^ Nous Icnr avnns rcmis cL reinetluns par les prescnics 
no sire droit de scigncurlaiip:, foiblairc et escharcck dans les 
remedes dc rordonnancc. 

SY DONNQNS EN M ■■VNDEMHNT 5 nos amez ct fcaux 
conseiliorst les gens Lcnans noire Cour des Monnoyes qnc 
CCS prescnies ibs fasHcnt lire, publicr et rCgiStrer cc k 
canteiiu en icellcs cxecutcr, gardcr ct observer scion kur 
forme CL leneiirj cl ddlivfcr Icsditcs espO«^s aux Dirccicurs 
Gendrautde ladite Compagnic des Indes ocddenialea jus- 
quesi la ccmcurTcncc dc ladilc summe dt rent mil livres 
seukmentt et cnsiibe aprez Icdil iravail fuitp difiormer ies- 
diis poiiHonSt quarrds ct fnatricea qui aumni scrvy k ceue 
fabrication noiiobslant lOUteschoscs a ce contrairc, oppo- 
attions CT cmpcschcineiis quelcojiqUCs dont sy aucunsioler- 
viennent Nous nous reservons la cognobsance et A nosirc 
Conseil ct kelkintcrdisons k nos auucs coursei Jages. Et 
sera adjou sk foy cumme an x origin am, aui copies de iceh 
lea des prdsentes collalioriTi^CS par run dc nos amez ct 
fcaiix conscilkra sccrdtaiies. CAR TEL EST NOSTRE 
PLAlSlRt DonnO a S* Germain Ch LaVe^ k 19' jour du 
mois de kvricr, I'an dc grdcc 1670 ci dc nuslre idgnc Ic 
iivij\ Sign^- : Louis, <*/ pius has. Par le Roy, CoLHcft r, — 
Scilie di cite jixune sut dc^uif(e f utfue. 
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ARREST DU GONSETL D'ESTAT DU ROY 

Toiichani la Afonnoye parhcuH^rs ptytir H T<frre 

d6 fAmMtitw. 

Du ujf marK 

LE ROY ayant par fia DidaratJon du ig ffivrkr 1670, 
ordofindqT3ll soit fabriqud riIo$tel de la Muiinoyc dq 
Paris de$ espdccs d’-CtTgent tX dt cuivre Juaqucfl la concur^ 
re nee de tciil mil livresT puur avnir coi.ij^ darts !es Isks Cl 
Terre ferine de domination en TAirti^riquei afin de laci- 
liter ^ tou3 ses stijeis Ic coaimeree desdils pays, et Ics 
sieuts Ditccieurs G^ri^raax dc la Compa^nic des Tndcs oc- 
ciderilaics a vails reprCsenie a Sa MajestC que rcx^Culioit dc 
ladite Declaration souffrfroit UQ rcuudCmciiL ncLuble er qui 
scroU mSa nulslbkati commerce dcsdiiea Idea cl ^ I’aug^- 
mentaiion des Colomes, sll n'estoit remddie A la diUculie 
qii’il y a a Irouver de Targcnt cn barre et des ctiivres de ro- 
zcitc pour la fabriquedcsdires especes. cl s'il n'cstoii: tra- 
vaillcd icdlcB qnc dans la Moimoye de Paris, ct oftv Ic 
rapport du sicut Colbcrtp conseiller du Roy cn scs conscils 
au Conseil royals conireoleur general des finances, et tout 

considCrCp 

SA ALVJESTE cstant en son Conseil. a erdonna ct or* 
donne quesa Dedaratjon dudit Jour, ig fcvricr 1670^^ sci^ 
cxdcuiec scion, sa forme ei tencur^ ct vcu tani faciliter ct 
advancer la fabrique dt^ c?p^ces y menlionnCes ptmr avoir 
caurs apx Isles ct Terre ferine dc rAmirique qni sont Sous 
sa domin aiion* pcrmei Sa Majeatd dc fairc fond re dans 55a 
Monnoyc de Paris des Louis d^argcoi dc France de trols 
livres piCec ci au dcssous et cn la Monnoyc dc Nantes des 
Doubles loiirnois dc France de cuivre, pour composer ci 
fabriquer lesdiies especcs conformCmcnt A ladite Declara¬ 
tion, cnjolgnanl A cclte fin a la Cowr des Monnoyes ct tous 
aulres juges A tenir la main A i execution du present arrest 
que Sa Majostd vent esirc execiiti^ fusion sa forme cl -teneur, 
nonobstani opposition ou appellation quelconque dont $i 


sr,!^ ■ 
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aucunca iatervlennen(, SaMajesiA s'cn rtacrvc i Ellc et i 
son Coni!cil In cui^noissaucCT Icctlc intCfidii el dCfcnti A ioue 
autres iuges, 

I. — jPid« rfe II j!o£s< l^6g* kg, LVD, XII If. □. G. 
{so/ei 7 } —FB. ET. WAV, REX. Bustejaatvilealoiigs 
chsTOUX tom bant a tn nalasancc de la poltrlne, laur^j 
draperie agrafce par uni; pcrle et gorgeria- 

Hf Leg. a dr. [/onr) GLORIAM. REGNI. (Ex. A) 
TVI. DiCEiMT. 1670 - Ecu llmbri: d’oTiu couronae 
fortune par quatrc quarts dc cercles. — *t'itre 11 
den. de tin (9163/^ mil.}; dlam. 37, dpatss, t m/m-i 
poids 6 gr. qo- 

3. — Piicedefioh, Semblable ala pricddente. — d, 
30, ip. 3/3 m/m; p- 2 gr. 50. 

Les pieces d’argcnt ci-dcsau;! ont iti frappees a 
Paris ; quant au double de cuivre qui dcvait fitrc ■ fa* 
briqui a Nantes, aucun cxcmplaire dc ccite picci; n'a 
ite signalc jusqu'ki. Les archires de la .Monnate de 
Nantes antirieures a 1700 ayant iti detrultes, on nc 
pent s’assurer que la fabrication ait eu lieu. D'apris 
nn rapport fait au Cocseil souverain dc la Marti' 
niqne, tc 12 janvier 1671, il paraltrait que cette piece 
n'a pas eti eniiae. Cependant uo essai en a eti frappi 
i Paris. 



3. - Lig. circ, il g. LVOOVICVS. XlllL D. GR. 
FRAN. ET. WAV, REX* Dans le champ un grand L 
sous conroanc entre i 6 ■— 70 ; A au'dessous- 
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Eaqua^r^ IJgnes : DOVBLE 1 DE,LA J MERI- 
QVE. I FRANCQl&E* Aki-desscsus A entre Lrokfli^iirs 
de lis. — d. 23 m/tn, 

ARRHSl' DU CONSEIL D iTl AT 

Taiichanl le caursdes cspicss d'^gcni IslesjTan^iSt^s 

el Terre ferntc de 

Du 18 iwvemifre 

LE ROY ayam par arrest de son Ctnisoitdu —^ permis 
aux Dkeclcurs do Ja Comp aq [lie des [[ide^ accidcniMlcB 
faire passer dan a Ica Isles fran^DiHcs dc I^AniOrique pisqu'i 
la somme dc O'* IhTcs pn perites esp^ecs inarqu6e& d'une 
devise pariiculi^ire^ lesquelles oni csid iniroduiLes ct cn 
cours danii teBdiLcs Isles en coiisOqucncc de rarrcsi du Con- 
sell Rouverain de la Martinique du janvicr 1671 aux COn- 

ditioiis pOftec5 par iccluy cl articles arrester cn consequence. 
Et Sa Majesie estaiil inforinee dc rudvaulagc que Icr liahi- 
tans dudit paTa rcgolvcni dans Icur enmmeree par la facililC 
de tadite monnolCii FJ!e a rOsolu qiie rcxposiUon en ser^ 
non seulemenT coridniiec^ mais encore que ceLJes qui out 
i^Durs cn France Taut out auasy dans led it pu]s cn augmen- 
lant Ic prix d'icclles aiin qu^cllcs puissent y rester, ci par 
cc moyen cn reduirc tous les palcmcne dcs denrees el mar- 
ebandises et auires choscs qui $c font cn tspeccs aux prk 
dc rargeul pour la facilhd du eauLmerce ct augmcntcuoit 
dcs colonics. 

S.A M AjESTf EN SON CONSETL a ordonnC cl ordonne 
quo la monnolc iinarqu^c de laditc devise et toutes lc5 autres 
EspeeCi^ qui Out aours en FranELc anront aussy cours dajis les 
Isles francojses etTcrresfermcs de rAmfiriq ue de rob^^issartce 
dc Sa Majestd; s^avnir, la pificc de qutnzc SOls pour viiiKt 
50 lS| Gcllc de cinq eoIs pour $ix sols toil deniens, k sol dc 
qulTLECdciuer^ potitvingi deuierSr etuinsydcsamresEspe- 
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ces k proportion, nonobstant et sans s arrester anx defenses 
portdes par les articles et arrest du Conseil souverain de la 
Martinique du 26' janvier 1671. Et en ce faisant Sa Majeste 
a deschargd et descharge ladite Compagnie de reprendre 
ladite monnoie et des autres clauses portees par lesdits 
articles. Ordonnons qu a Tadvenir, a commencer du jour 
dc la publication du present arrest, tous les contracts, bil¬ 
lets, comptes, achapts et paleinens seront faits entre toutes 
sortes de personnes au prix d'argent en livres, sols et de- 
niers ainsy qu'il se pratique en France sans qu’il puisse 
estre plus us6 d’eschanges ny compter en sucres ou autres 
denrdes a peine de nullitd des actes qui seront passers et 
des billets qui seront faits et d'amendc arbitraire centre 
chacun des contrevenans. Et a Vtgard du pass^ veut, Sa 
Majeste, que toutes les stipulations de contracts, billets, deb- 
tes, redevances, baux de ferme et autres affaires g6nerale- 
ment quelconques faites en sucres et autres denrdes soient 
reduites et paiables en argent, suivant le cours des mon- 
noles aux dites Isles sur le pied de I’dvaluation faite des 
sucres par led it arrest du Conseii souverain de la Martini** 
quc du XXVI janvier mvi'^ soixante onze et des autres den- 
rdes k proportion. En joint Sa Majestd aux offi tiers des Con- 
seils souverains establis en iceiuy et autres officiers et juges 
qull appartiendra de tenirla main A Tex^cution do present 
arrest et aux habitans desditspalset a tous lesmarchands et 
negocians de recevoir dans le commerce lesdites monnoies 
sur le pied portd par iceiuy, qui sera pubUe et affiche dans 
lesdites Isles et partout o\i besoin sera. 
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C0L0^^IES DE L'AM^RtQUE 


Louis XV. ' 7 '^ 



£DI'I DU ROY 

Portantquit sera fahriqui dans h Mmuoye de Perpipxan 
dmse ant dnqHHule mitU marat ■ rfe pieces de mivre de atx 
dmiers it de douze denial peuT les Cohnkt de I'Amiriq lie. 

Dtmni d Paris au mok de dicembre jqi6. 

LOUIS, TAR LA GRACE RoV DE FrancR IT DB Na- 

VARRB. A lows pl'tscns Cl 3i vemr. Salut. Danfi 1 b vcdfi dc 
raclliicr Ic menu commerce des dcnrCca el de soulagcr les 
pauvres, Ic feu Hoy nostro trCs honori Seigneur ct Bisaycul 
ordnnna par Edit du naois d octobre 1709 , la fabricalion dc 
deua millions dc marcs de pieces dc aw denicrs de ciiiyrC, 
au moycn dc laqucllc fabricalion Ct dea liai ds qui aToient 
isHti diji fabriqiief il y a siiffisainmcnt d’Especes de cuivre 
dans tiuslrC Royautne; mats cstanl jufonnes du besoin 
qu'en ont les habitans de no§ Cotonic*de I'Axnirique.Nous 
avons erd devoir acceptor la proposition qui nous a est^faiw 
de fau e fcjbriqucr des pieces dc six deniors ei dc douse 
niers. A ces caissrs ci auires 4 cc Nnus mouvaoSi dc 1 avis 
de nostre iris cber et iris atn6 otidc Ic due d Orleans 
regent, do nostre vci9 ehcr et trfis amU couBin le due dc 
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Bourbon, do nostre tr^s cher et trds am6 oncle le due do 
Maine, de nostre trds chcr et trds am6 oncle le comte de 
Toulouse et autres Pairs de France^ g'rands et nobles per^ 
sonnages de nostre Royaume, Nous avons par notre present 
Editj dit, status et ordormd, disons, statuons ct ordonnons, 
voulons et nous plaist 

Que dans notre Monnoye de Perpignan U soit incessam- 
mentfabriqud jusqu '4 concurrence de cent cinquante mille 
marcs d Espdees de cuivre; sgavoir, soixante quinze mille 
marcs de pieces de six deniers a !a taille de quaraiite au 
marcj au remade de deux pidees par marc, ec soixante 
quinze mille marcs de pidees de douze deniers k la taille 
dc vingt au marc, au remdde d une pidee, le fort portant le 
foible le plus dgalement que faire se pourra, sans ndant- 
moins qu il y ait de recours de la pidee au marc et du marc 
k la pidee ; les que lies Espdees porteront Ics empreinies figu- 
rdes dans le cahier attachd sous le comre seel de notre prd- 
sent Edit, et auront cours dans toute rcstendue de nos 
Colonies de Saint Domingue, de la Martinique, de la Gua¬ 
deloupe, de la Grenade, de Marie Galande, de Cayenne, 
de la Louisianne, du Canada, de l isle Royale ' et autres 
lieux de notre domination hors de TEurope, sans qu'elies 
puissent estre exposdes ni avoir cours en France* Si don- 
NONs EN Man DEMENT k nos amez et feaux Conseiliers les 
gens tenans nostre Cour des Monnoyes a Paris, que nostre 
prdsent Edit ils ayent a faire lire, publier et registrer et 
le coutenu en iccluy garder et observer scion sa forme et 
teneur; Car tel est nostre plaisir. Et afin que ce soil 
chose ferine et stable a toujours. Nous y avons fait mettre 
nostre sceL Donne k Paris, au mois de ddeembre Tan de 
gr^ce mil sept cens seize et de nostre Rdgne le deuxidme, 
Signe . LOUIS* Ei plus bos, par le Roy, le due n’ Orleans, 
Rdgent* Visa VoySIS. VeO au Conseil Villeroy* Et scelle 
du grand sceau en are verie* 

Le texte imprime de TEdit ci-dessus reproduifc a la 
suite Tempreinte des deux pieces* Mais la Moonaie 

U Aujoard^hui ile du Cap Breton, dans le golfe Saint-Laurent. 
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dc Perpignan n^a dil les frapper qn'k tres petit nom- 
bre, la fabrication en ay ant 4t6 arr^t^e par les motifs 
qul fte irouvent exposes dans TEdit qni suit. Des 
Icttres-pateniea avaieai cep end ant et 6 envoy ees aus 
cnlonics pourleur faJre donnercours- 

den- Lig. circ. kg. LVD. XV. 
D. G. FR. ET. NAV. REX {rosace), Bu^ie enfaniln 
avec gorgerln et ipauHlires; butee^ che\ cuj[ 
longs. 

i^. XII [ DENtERS f COLONIES [ 1717 1 Q- 
Tr. iisse^ d. 291 ip* 2 m/m ; gr, 356^ 

5 , — Pficfi de 6 den^ Scmblahle a la pr^cedentc, 
mais avec VI — d. a6^ ip. i m/m\ 6 gr. iiS. 


LETTRES PATENTEE 

Pour dmner Ci>ur$ a I'Amiri^m auxpiiccs ic douze el de 
six denters. 

Du g iracir^ ffi^m 

LOUISj PAR LA GRACE DE DlEUj RoT DE Fpa^CE ET DR 

Navaree. Anosames cQnseillcrs en nos Conseils^ ks gou^ 
vemeurR el bcnuintmlsircndruus puurNonsa FAiudrJquc 
ct intendants? auK gouvemeurs partEcnUerfin commissaires or- 
donnatenrs^ ofiders desConseils su perk urs qni y soni esta- 
bllsctauuc^ ofliclers el juj^es qulL appiirlleiidrap Salut. Nous 
vouB mandons et ordonnnns dc FaviR dc noire tras cber et 
trds ama ondc k due d Orlaan^, ragentp dc notre n ds cher 
cl tres dtnt cousin It due dc Bourbon^ dc nutre irCs chcr el 
trCs amt onde k due du ALunCp de notre tr£s chcr tX trfis 
amaoncle le comic de Toulouse cx autres pairs dc PVancCj 
grands cl nobles puissanis peisonnagcs dc nciro Rpyaumc, 
dc fairc icinr ehneun cn droit soy b main a IkAacuiion de 
rEdit doni copie conaiiounOe cst cy auachac sous b conuo 
de notro chaoccilcriCt donna k Pads au mois de 
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ddcembre de Tannde derniSre, en ce qu'ii ordonne le cours 
dans nos Colonies de I'Amerique de pieces de r2 et 6 de- 
niers dont rempreinte est ensuite dudit Edit^ lequel vous 
ferez lire, publier et afficher partout oil besoin sera, Von- 
lons que led it Edit ensemble les pr^sentcs soient enregis- 
trds an Conseil supdrieiir de Qudbec; Car tel est nostre 
PLAisiR. DoNNfe a Paris, le 9= jonr de mars, l*an de 
grace 1717 et de notre rdgae le second, Signe LOUIS, Et 
plus baSj par le Roy, le due d'Orl^ians Rdgent present, 
Phelypeaux, 

Idem pour les Conseils supedeors de la Martinique, la 
Guadeloupe, Cayenne, Laoganc, le Cap * et la Louisianne, 

I. Les villes de Laogaue et du Cap, dans Tile Saint-Domiagtie. 
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Louis XV, 1711 . 

EDIT DU ROY. 

Pour la fabricixthn de c^iii dt^quant^ mil id mar&v d'Enpices 
de oiivrt: pi^ur ics Cohm^ df rAffU}riqM d autr^. 

a Pai ix au mois dc juin jjj/. 

LOUISt PAIl X-h GRACH DE DiHU, RoV DE FHANCR itT liH 
NAVAitaE, A sous pr^sens et i vcnir^ Sai.ut, Par nostrc 
Edit du moii dc ddcciiibro 1716,^ Nous avjons ordonad uoe 
fabrication tin laMonrioyc dc Pcrpi^^^nan dc cent cfuquaote 
udlic fnarcs d^EspOcca dc cuivrc pour non Colonics dc TA- 
mdriijuc, d laqucUc Nous avions dcstind dos cu^tcs qui 
cBSoicm cn rHotcl de bdiie Monnoye; mots liH maovaise 
^^ualitd desdfis cuivrcn ayant arrcii^SO iadiSc fabricailinn^ ct 
tc besoin quo Icsdites Colonies ont dc nienucs Espdccs 
au^irincnsaiiL Lous ks fours j Nous avons jugfd devoir accep¬ 
ter la proposition qui Nous a csie faLtc dc fairc monnojer 
dans nos Hotels dcs Monnoyestes flaons dc ctilvrc que ia 
Compagnic dcs Indo^ a fait fabriquer cn Sudde. A ces 
CAUSES ctauuesd cc Nous mouvans, dc J'avis de nosire 
tr^R efaer ct Ires am^ oncLe le due d'OrldanB petit iik dc 
Prance Rdgcnt, dc noBtre Xfi^ eber ct trfes oncle Ic due 
de Gharures premier prince de uostre sang, do uostre irds 
ehcr til trC£ anii^ cousin Je due dc Bourbon^ dc no^irc tr^ 


Eft J ^ 

chcr Cl Iris aiiid cousin It cfimic; ric Chi\roUols» dt nostTC 
ir^s chcr ct amfi cousin tc prince da Corny, prirtcOS de 
ttOSi:rcsan^^ de nostrc trts cherct lrd$anii^ oncle le ctimtc: 
dc TottlOiJ$c princes et anlrts puinii dc France^ 

griind:3 el noiabks pcraoniia^fts dc uostrc Royaiime^ at dc 
□ustrc cCriaJnC science, pie Inc pui^s^nce ct antoritd royalcj 
NnuH avcni par iiDSLrc present Fdit. dit ct ordonnd^ di$oit5 
CT ordonnona, voulonscl jVous piaist qnc dans les l lulds 
de nos Monnoyes dc Bordeaux* la Rochelle, iNauies a 
Roaen;! iJ sera moiinoyd jusqu'u toncLirrcncc |dc cent cin- 
quante inJlle marcs dc cuIvtci taut cn pi decs a la 

laillc dc vingi au marc, qu'en dcfnies a la idlle de 
quarantc au man: ct quarts A la tailic de quatie viu^n au 
marc, dent Ics flaons tons fabriquejE seront remis; a^avoir, 
k iiostre U^lel de la Monnoye dc Bordeaux trente milie 
marca, en cduy de la RpcHclIc cinquarue mille marcs, cn ce^ 
luy dc Kantca quarantc millc marcs ei eo ccluy de RoQCn 
ircmc mille marcs 1 lesquelles Especes seront au remade dc 
qualre quarts de piSce par le fort portanc Ic folbEc, 

Ic plus Cgalcmcnt que faire sc pourra, sans neantmoins la 
nicessite du recours de la pfice au mm ct du marc a la 
pldce, pone rooties cinpiemtes fi gardes dans lecahler atta¬ 
che sous le coiilre ace I du present EdLu ct aurnnE enurj^ 
dans tcutcs nos CDlonie!$ dc T A manque ct autres lieux dc 
notre dommadon hors dc TEurope; stjavoir, cellesde vlugi 
au marc pour dir huit denler&j celles de quarante au marc 
pour liCuf deniers et cClles de quatre vingt au marc pour 
quatre deniers ct demy, sans qu clicks puisscnt estro erpO- 
fitea cn France* 5 peine d amende arbitraire ei dc confis¬ 
cation. Si oonnons en Manoe^ient k nos amez ci feaux 
Con^eillers les gcjis tenauti no^atre Cour dc!^ Monnoyes a 
Paris, que nostre prescni Edit ils aycntA faire lire, publicr 
Cl rcgistrcr ct k contenu cn iccluy garder* observer et exe- 
cuter scbii sa fnrmc ct tcnciir; Car tel ist nostre t'tAf^ 
STR. Etafin quece soil chose fermc cl siabk k Lonfours, 
Nous y avons foil mettre noire Bcel. a Pana au 

mois de juin, Tan de gricc mil sept cens vin^tt «t un ct dc 
nostre R^gnc \t : LOUIS. Ei pltts ta$f Par 
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Ic Roy I Ic due R^^ent pi^HCnt. Phulvpkaux. 

V'*jwa DACUEiSEMi. Vfl axi Conseil I-i? Petj etisw de la 
Houssavi:. til scelld du gr^fid sceau de cire vene, 

Les atelit^rs de Borduaus et dc N^intes ^l^^Dt pas 
participe a la labrleatiun du ecs piccLs, ut dus trais 
vaJeurs qu^elles duvaient com porter, uue seule a etc 
cmisOf ]a de nt^iif Eile a frap- 

pee k La Rochelle (lettreH) en ly^t et 173a etiKouen 
(lettre B) en lyai- 

6 . — Ligr- c[rc. a dr. {irdflc) SIT, NOMEN. DO¬ 
MINI. BENEDICTUM {racinc). Champ : deux Leu 
aautoir, couroan^s. 

rf COLONIES I FBANgOISES | 1721 I H- 

tr. Ilssc^ d- ah, ^p- 1 m/m.; 6 gv- iiS- 

7. — La mime avee le mUlesime 172a. 

8. — La pitce frappee a Rouen est scmblabloj saufta 

lei^cude pieuse qui n’a pas de difRreut^ et an revers 
It millesime 1721 entre uae trotnp^ rfc et un 

fer de lance \ B au-dessous- 

CONSEIL DE MARINE. 

AIojiiioyE pour Its Colonic. 

Canada. 

Di^ctsion, 5 may 1723* 

La Compa^nie des [ude^i euvaya L'annCe dermCrc cn- 
Canada^ pour ao milic Uvtcs d^cspCccs de cuHtc. de relies 
fabriquCcs cn tonsiqucnce de TEdii du moi5 de juin 1721^ 
lesquellcs espdees no doivcni avoir cours quo dans lea 
Colonics fran^oisesH 

Lea hebitans ont faJL diEicult^ d'en rcccvoii: dans Ica 

1 . DVprCg M, de Siuky, b trompe d* ebasse avdt figurd 
i^mme d^^^d^cot $ur 1^ iuomiules fmppeca A Rauco dm temps dc 
Fnn^is 
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paiemens ct n'oni pu y esire conii'aints parcc que cfit 
EcJll n'a pQi[it £iire|ifisLr^ au Cnn^eJI Rup^ricur. 

Comint: unc sninmc dij 50 ini lie I tv re.? cn ce^te monnoyc 
cifi pcoi estre a charge A cesie Colonie et qve le Consell 
de$ lfldc 5 o'y cn feraplus passer qu'em ne iuy cn demande, 
i1 demande qu'il so it c.^pedi45 des ordres- iiCccssaii cs pour 
facilii-cr le coor? dcsdiies cspeccs cn Canada, 

11 parait qu'll convient d'expOdier den IctfreB patentee 
pour ardonner renrcgiMircTTicnt au Co rises I supfiricui' do 
Quebec dudit Edit, dc ics envoyer par un pi6moire du Roy 
adressA i MjM, de Vaudrcuil etOdson el d'apmuver par ce 
mCaioirC que Lc Coiii^il aupCricnr dc Quebec rCgle qu^nn 
ne rccevra qu'tin sisifime dc cettc ^nonnoye dans tes payc^ 
mcHA, suivant qu'il se praiique dans lo Royadme. 

Au rci^u de ces mstrLtedons, MM. de V^audreuiU 
gouverneur general du Canada , £l Bilgon, idiendarit, 
Acrivent au minisire de la marine^ de QuAbec^ Ic 14 
oembre 172^ ^ 

a Nous avons rc^u ie incmoirc du Roy du cinq* 
may dernier joint k la luttro qae you? noui? avOs fait 
rhonneur de nous ecrire lu to du mArne mois aYce 
luH lettres patuntes dudit Jour 5, mBy dcruitT^ pour 
faire enregistror bu Conficlli BOpuneur de cette Yille 
TEdit du mois dc juin 1721 pour tine fabrication de 
150t00o marcs dc munnoye dccuiYre qui dot vent avoir 
caurs dans les Colonles- 

« Nous les avons fait enregistrer {le 17 juillet 1853) 
et en cunformile des instructions do Sa MajestA, 11 a 
etc rAgli sur Tarrest d'eoregisiremeot que dans les 
piiyements qui se ferqnt il n'en pourra entrer que le 
sbeiAme. 

« Le S*'BAgen a rendu unc ordonnance des FannAc 
derniAre pour donner cours a cette monnoyc en con¬ 
formity du mAme Edit qui fut public ct affichA^ ct 
nous avoas donnA toutc la protection qui a dApendu 
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dti nous au de Lotbinifere, dirccteur de k Compa- 
gnit tics fndes, pourfalre reccvoir cettemannoyt: dans 
le public; il n'a pas possible dy parvenir parce 
qu'on n’est point dans I'usage dans ce pals cy de rece- 
Toir ny fatre ties payements ea monnoye de cuiTre, 
qu'ellc a ct6 trouvee incommode par son poids, beau- 
coup au dessus dc sa valleur intrias^ue ei parce qu’cHe 
n’a point de coura hors de k Colonic. 

« Nous voyoos sur celn tant d’oppositions et si pen 
d'esperancc do les surmonier, quo nous croyons qu’il 
ae convieodroit pas de rleu tenter an dek de ce que 
nous nvons fait. » 

La Compag’nie des fodes avail envoye en 17*2 au 
Canada exacteme 0120,025 livrcsen pieces deq deni ere; 
8,1 So pikes, faisant la somme de 306 livres 15 sdIb, 
avaient iie distributes dans le public. Le rcstc, s’cle- 
vant a 19,718 Jlvres ; sols, demeure dans Jes bureaux 
de la Compagnic des Indes, fut retoume, Ic z 6 sep- 
tembre 1736, a la direction dc la Compagnte a La 
Rochelle. 


ARREST DU CONSEIL D’ESTAT. 

Poriant diminuticn des Especa dc cuivrepour laLotiisiaaiic. 

Du 3 may / 72 .^. 

LE ROY ay ant par arrest dc son Conseil du ay du mois 
demier, diminut le prix des EspCccs de cuivre qui om 
cours d ans Ic Roy acme, ct esdmant nCccssaire dc rCdu ire 
aussi la vallcurdce EspCees dc cuirre TabriquCcs cn vertu 
de rEdit du raois de juin 1751 pour les Colonies dc I'Amt- 
rique ct autres licox de la domination de Sa MajcstC bora 
dc I'EuropC; oQl Ic raport du Sieur Doduu, conseiller or¬ 
dinaire au Canscil royal, contrclleur gCnCral dcs finances, 
Sa jMajestt csiant en son Conseil, a ordouiie ei ordonne 
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COtnmenccr du |r>ur dc la pnhlicatian du pr^.Hcnt 

atrcsi daas la Province ct Colonic dc !a T-XHOisiannct les 
E^pCcci^ de cuivrc fabrlquics en ej^cuUon dudU Edit du 
moi^ dc }uin ijzi el marqj^esi Co/oniVs /r&rp;oiscSf n'y 
acront plus courg que aur le picd cy aprCss j s^avnir^ 
cclles de rlngi an marc dnnt Ic prix iioli fixe t dLx 
hull denicrs pour douKC denicra; ccilea de quarantc au 
rnarc dom Ic pdx eion a nciifdcmcrs pour sixdeniers, 
ct cclles dc quaire vingt au marc doni le prix etOil fi-td i 
quairc deni era et demy pour trois demers. KujDjnl Sa Ma- 
jesid au CotnmandaTil gdndrai dc laditc Province ci Colo¬ 
nic dc la Louisianne ei aux Consdilkrs cenant Ic Conscil 
d'Admmi^irailon de ladUc Coloaie de lenlr la maia i I'exd-^ 
cution dn prdgcnt arrest qui sent publidT afliehd cl re- 
gi^lrd an greffe dw Consci! supdricur, Ordonne Sa Majcstd 
4 lous justkiers de lenir chactiti en droit 5oy !a main a son 
cxCcutian. Fait au Couseil d'Esiat du Roy^ Sa Majesi^ y 
cstant^ tenu a VcrsaiLLcs Ic dcuxlcsme jour de may mil sept 
cent vingt quatre. Signl ; PniErTFEAUx. 

On remarqnera que TarrCt ci^esaus vise les places 
de 18 et 41/3 demers qui n'ont paa eti frapp^e^. 
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Louis XV, 1731 

EDIT DU ROY, 

Qui orJmnd tinsJahriaififyn d'Fspic^x d'ijrgsnt, 
pariiculi^eiiunt pMt Isies du de tAmSnquA. 

i jw moix de dic^mhrx tjjn* 

LOUIS, PAR LA GRACK DK DiKU, RoV PK PpANr^l! FT PH! 
Navarre. A tous pr<is«ns ei ^ vcmir^ Salut* Lcs produc- 
ticiTi$ dc nus Cdlonius esLubIks duns les Isles dc i^Amdrique 
oni augmcmd si consid^rablcmcnt dcpuis nostrc av^nemcnt J 
la Couronac, qu'elles forcacru aujotird'hyy tnirc les ndgo^ 
ciuiis dc jiosLre Royaame ti nos sujets desdUes Isles un 
commerce dnnt Tas^ntage et Ic maintzen demaodent to-utes 
sones d'atteniions. Et comma nous sommes informer -qua 
pour fadliicr encore plus ce commerce^ il seroit n^cessairc 
d'e^iablir dans Colonies dcs Talcs du Vcni uncmonnoyc 
particulierc qui n^cust coiirs qua dans ksdites Isles, Nous 
avons resolu d'en ordomer lafabdcaiion. A ces causes ct 
autres ^ cc NDcsmoiivanSt dc nosirc cerlaiEze science^ pleinc 
puissance ct authoritc^ Royalc,Nous avons par nnstrcpriipcnt 
Fvdit dir, statue et ordonne. disonsi. statuons et ordotiaons 
taquisuit: 

An. J". Qu'il soil incessanimCDtrsibriq Lid dans nostrcMon- 
noye dc h Rochelle )usqii"s concurrence da quarante milk 
marcs da itouvellcs Esp^ces d argent au litre dc oose de- 
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niers dc troi^ ^aina dc rdnCdc^ aux (itaprcrintc^figiir^f.? 
daas \c cahicr att^ichi s^iis Ic contrc-sccl dc nostrc present 
Edit s s^avoixj. dcs pidccs dc douzc &ob^i fa uitk dc qu^itrc^ 
vm^-dLx uii liiiirc, deux pi^ce^dc remade et dcs dc 

sixBols A la talliedc cent quatre-vin^E uu marcT qiiatrepiCcea 
dc ccmtdc; Icsquclies EspCccs aeront marquCca aur la tran¬ 
che ct auront coun? dans now Isles dc la Martmique, la 
GuaddoupCp la Grenade^ Marie-Galantc^ Saint Alouzic 
(Samtt-Luclc) et auue& nos blcs du Vent dc 1 Amdriqnc 

scuLcmcnt. 

TIh D^Fi!N'nnNs a tons nos synjets de quciqucs pays ct 
qunlitcz qu'its soient. d'exposer Icsditca EspSces dans nostre 
Royamoc nl dans auegnes de nos auircs Colonies, a peine 
d'e^-tre pQurauh is cosQiinC bllEoiincnrSp et coin me tcls pums 
suivant la ri^fucur dc nos Ordonnanccs. 

in. DfiFENDONS sous Ics JTiCmcs pcincs anx capital- 
nes, factcutSp passagers et autres gens coniposant les 
equipages dcs valsscauxdc iiossujeis^ et a tous agues qoi 
navigiicront et commcrccront daoH nos Isles designees k 
rarUcic premier de noirtre Edit, dc sc charger de porter dans 
nosiic Royaumeei dans nos autres Colonies aucunes dcF?- 

dites E^^pCcc^. 

IV. VniJi.nxs E)uc Jes rrais dc brassage, ajgstage el 
monnoyagfc desdites Efipficcs, soieni payc^ conforrnement i 
ce qui a esiti^ rdgld ponrles dixidoics et vingiidmes d’deg^ par 
IVVrrest de nostic Coiiseil du 19 jam ier 171;. Si DOXSONS 
iLN MA7^niiME?jT k nus ujucx ct feaux Cotiseillers lot gens te- 
nans nosire Cour dex Monnoyc* ^ Parb. que nointi'c present 
Edit ibayent a feire lircT publier c\ cnregisirer ct le con- 
xenu en iccluy gaider et observer selon sa forme ei icncnr ? 
Cak t^l ^iaT nosTKE PLAisik. Et afin que cc aait eho:se ferine 
et stable k toujnurs, X-ons y avnns fait mettre nosire sceL 
DnKHa a VcniailJcsT au moi^i de decembrcr Tan de giace mil 
sept ccnstrcntc, ct de noaire Rdgnc tc seizstmc, : 

LOUIS. Ei ptm has. Par ie Roy. PtiELyi^£.vtnr. Ei d csti. 
Visa: CiiAUVELtx-. £i \a au ConseiU Onav. Et 

scclle du grand seeau dc eirc vertc. 
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— Ptice de 12 sols. Lig. k g. LUD. XV D. G. 
FR- ET NAV- REX. T^te lauree, cheveux courts et 
frises, col a tranche; H au-dessous* 

[SUES 1 DU 1 VENT* Trois fleurs delis posees 
2 et I, reliees entre elles par un ornemeot en forme 
de cartouche. Ex. ( 73 | — Tr. cordonnee; d. 20, 
ep. 2/3 m/m.; 2 gr. 718. 

de 6 sols, Semblable a la precedente* 
d, 17, ep. 1/2 m/m.; i gr. 359, 

— Piece de 12 s. au millesime de 1732, 

12, — Pticede 6 s. au m6me millesime. 

Varietes : Des pieces portent et. , d’autres rex 
en fin de l^geode. 
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JETONS' 

POUR 

LES COLONIES FRANQAJSES DE L’AMERIQUE 

(CANADA OU NOUVELLE-FRANCE) 

Louis XV. 1751-1758. 



Leg. a g. LUD- XV. rex — christianiss- 

T 6 tes OU busies habilles varies, sign 6 s: (1751, 
buste, 2 var. avec et sans sign.) d-v. (Duvivier); (1752, 
tete sans sign.); (1753, buste) d. v.; (1754, buste) 

(Jh- Ch. Roettiers); ( 1755 , tfete, 2 var.) fm. (Fr. Mar- 

L Les jetons servalent pour compter. Quartd, par exemple, on 
voulait compter des Uvres, sous ou deniers, on avail uue boite 4 
trois compartimeuts dans cbacun dcs^ucls on jsintt des jetous 
jusqe’a former une unite de valeur. Ainsi, lorsqu'll y avait 12 je* 
tons dans le com par time nt des denicrs, on les retirait ct Ton 
mettait un Jeton dans le compartiment des sous. De meme, lors- 
que le compartiment des sous renfermait 20 jetons, on les ealeyait 
et on ajoutait un jeton dans le compartiment des Uvres, 

L'origine de cette maniferc de compter et rhistorique des difP6- 
rents genres de jetons ont ^te Tobjet de publications sp^ciales. On 
en trouve un rdsumd notamment dans la Notice sur les jetons de Id 
Marine et des Gateres par M, A. Guichon de Grandponti com- 
missaire g^n(§ral de la marine, publiee dans les Nouvetles Annates 
de la Marine el des ColonieSr numero d'^avril 1854. 
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teaa^^ (J75^« ifitejM. (peut-fttre J. A. Melaonie); 0757i 
buste saos a!gt>, ct t&te avcc sigo.) iP./AW (Jh. Ch. 
Roellicrs fills); {1758, jT-yfAif* 

Le prcscnto les huit sujeis suivants ; 
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Les devises des six premiers Jetons font allusion a 
la colonisation au Canada; celles des deux dernicts 
Eont a la gloire dc Louis XV. 

I. fiigEiAtUTefi cdlca qui figurvDi; ^ijs k tcu; du hut 
les jctirns defrappe pnmitiTe, Cci ]cXmds ont 6tA reJrappIs dins la 
gultfi, el par ep^uladoai m a adople dca tetca ct busies & an 
m^me revers: eVit ainsiqu^on a ohtenu un g^r ai^H sombre de vu- 
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La description est tiree du Caialogue invenlaira de 
tons les carres dc jeions qui se trouvent dans It cabinEi de 
la Monnow rotahdes m 6 dailleB (Mao* de la Monnaie 
de Paris*) 

13. — Sub Omni sidere crescunt (IIs croissent sous 
tons les cieux)* 

Un sauvage americain au milieu d*une plantation 
de lys; au devant, un alligator emerge des eaux* 
(Variety; Le m6me sujet sans ralligator.) Ex* col* 

FRANC* ne I LA 5 !* I751* 

14* — Utriquefacit commerciamundo (II preside au 
commerce des deux mondes)- 
Mercure volant au-^dessus de la mer. Sign* a g* 
c* N, R* (Ch Norbert Roettiers)* Ex* col= franc, de [ 
LAM.1752. 

^5' — Sahs utrique (Seol, il soffit aux deux 
hemispheres). 

Le soleil au-dessus de deux spheres. Ex. col. 

FRANC. DE j L^Aill. I753* 

16. ^Non inferiora meia/Zis (Elies valent les outils 
les mieux tremp^s). 

Des castors construisent une digue sur une ri¬ 
viere du Canada et montrent leurs dents qui leur ser- 
vent d’outils pour couper les arbres. Sign, a dr. 

C. N. R. Ex* COL. FRANC. DE j l’aM. 175 ^. 

17- — d^on vtUus aureo (Non moins precieuse que 
Tor). 

Le vaisseau des Argonautes ramenant la toison 

d'or. Ex. COL. FRANC. DE ] LAM* 1 75 5. 

18. — Sedemnon animum muiani changent de 
demeure et non de moeurs). 

Une ruche et des abeillcs conduites par leur reine ; 




6^ jETowa POUR LE3 C0L02«t£5 DE e'am^rujvie. 

dies paraiEsent traverser uo fleuve pour alkr verg 
unc autre ruche i^u) u’est pas occupce- J&£> ooe- 
FCUNC. DE I l'am, 1756 . 

ig. — Parat ultimo hrra triumphox (La terre la plus 
iloigni^e lul promet des triomphcB. 

Neptuae daas tin. char accompagni d'un guerrier 
arm£ d’lme lance ct d’un houclicr aiut armes de 
Prance. Ex. col. FitA^fC. I de x*.MiERtOuE j 1757* 

20t — Eadtm fsqtiofa virtaS (Sa renominie Ic 
suit au-dela dee in era). 

Un phoenix conduissat une colonie d’oiseaux au~ 
ddades mers. Ex-gol. pranc. de | lah. 175®* 

Ccs jeiona oat de frappes en cutvre et en argent 
et en or pour le cabinet du roi. 
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31 * — Jetdo pour la Guadeloupe'. 

lx L<s Gih Pi In QEixtij^ 4c In cqiolufc. ActucUr'' 

mcQt dcs timbres-pofitn an portant G. P, E, 
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Louis XV. 

EDIT DU ROI 

Qtn ordonne ia r^ormahon dans la Moftnoie de Paris ou 
autres qui serofit tndtqnees par Si3 Majestej jnsqud concur^ 
rence de six cenls mtUe Hvres en Especes de billon do7it la 
Jdbricahoft a ete ordonnee par VEdit du mois d'octobrc 
ijjSj pour^ lesdiUs Especes, avoir cours dans les Colonies. 

Donne d Versailles au mots de Janvier ij6y. 

LOUIS J PAR LA GRACE DE DiEUj Roi DE FraNCE ET DE 
Navarre. A tous prdsens et avcnir, Salut. Par notre Edit 
du mois de juin 1721, Nous avous ordouod une fabrication 
de cent cinquante mille marcs d'Espdces de cuivre pour nos 
Colordes de 1 AmdriquCj et par notre Edit du mois de dd- 
cembre 173^? nous avons aussi ordonnd une fabrication de 
quarante mille marcs dTspdccs d’argent enpidces de douze 
et de six sols pour nos Colonies des Isles du Vent; mais ies- 
^ dites Espdces $e trouvant presque entidrement dpuisdes, et 
I, nos Colonies ay ant besoinplusque jamais de menues mon- 
noies qui puissent fournir aux appoints des petits ddtails, 
Nous avons rdsolu d y faire passer de billon pour faciliter 
davantage le commerce et procurer plus de soulagement aux 
paii\rcs. A ces causes ei autres a ce Nous mouvantj et de 
notre certaine science, pleine puissance et autoritd royalc, 
Nous avons ordonnd par notre prdsent Edit, dit, statud et 
ordonnd, disons, statuons et ordonnons ce qui suit: 

Art. Pl Qu il so it incessamment rdformd dans notre 
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Monnoie de Paris ou antres qoi seront par nous indiqudes, 
jusqu a concurrence de six cents mille liyres en Espdces de 
billon dont la fabrication a 6 t 6 ordontide par notre Edit du 
mois d octobre 1738 ^ lesqueiks Espdces seront seulement 
marquees sur Tun des deux c6t6s, d’un poingon pardculier 
qui sera g:rav6 par le graveur general de nos Monnoies, sui- 
vant rempreinte figur^e ci-attach6e sous le contre-scel de 
notre present Edit, pour, lesdites Espdces avoir cours dans 
nos Colonies. 

I. Double sol de 2 if denier s. Leg-circ. ^ dr. LV D. XV* G FR* 
{Ex, refiard , differendde Renard du Tasta, directeur de Ja Mon- 
nak de Paris) ET NAV, REX- Grande L couronn^e, entre trois 
Oeurs de lis. 



^ Leg. circ. k dr. SIT NOM. DOM, (Ex. A) BENEDICTUM » 
1738- Deux L affront^es et crois^s, formees de trois branches 
feuillucs ; couronne au-dessus. — Fab* a la taille de 112 pieces au 
marc; au titre de 2 1/3 d* (208 m.) de fin; 22 1/2 m/m; 2 gr. 185^ 
Cette pkce, dite Marque, valait ^ sols aux lies de France et 
de Bourbon (Edit de decembre 1770) et 2® 6“ aux Antilles oil elle 
eiait appelee No/r, Au Canada, elle avait la meme valeur qu’en 
France, 34 dealers; la demi-piece, k proportion (Ord. royale du 
30 mars 1744). Cette eolonie etant abondamment pourvue des pie¬ 
ces de 30 den. ou 6 blancs de 1710 (aux deux L adossees, dites 
reduites par un deroier arret du Conseil d’Etat 
au I" aout 1738, k 18 den*, une ordonnance de MM. de Beaubar- 
nois, gouYemenr general, et Hocquart, intendant, du 30 janvier 
1744, fixe, commeen France, la valeor de oes anciens sols^mar^ 
ques a 18 den-, et, de meme que pour la nouvelle piece de 24 den., 
il ne pouYait eo etre donne pour plus de 40 livres dans les paie- 
meats de 400 livres et au-dessus et plus dkn 40 dans les paie- 
ments au-dessous, Cette monnaie etait cnvoyee en France par 
somme de 6,000 livres En 1754, Imtendant Bigot en reclamait 
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IL Ddfendonsa tons nos sojets^ de qudque qualitd et con¬ 
dition qu’ils soient, d'exposer [iesdites Esp^ces dans notre 
royanmej et i tons capitaines, officiers, soldats, mateiotSj 
facteurs, passagers et autres gens composant les Equipages 
de nos vaisseaux et ceux de nos sujetSj et a tons aatres qui 
navigoeront et commerceront dans nos Isles de rAmdriquey 
de rapporter Iesdites Espdces en France, k peine, contreies 
contrevenans, d'etre poursuivis comme bilionneurs et punis 
suivant la rigueur des ordonnances, 

IIL Ordonnons qu'il sera tenu des registres en bonne 

encore pour pareille somme pour le service de la Tresorerie^ ^ 
Tout billon etranger 6tait interdlt dans la colonie, 

A Cayenne le marque de 1738 avail de rednita [8 den. (Ord, 
royaledu 10 ddembre 1779). Cette piece que le cUmat surtout 
avait alt^ree, cessa d’avoir cours par Ordonnance royale do 10 no- 
vembre 1781, et fut remboorsde sur le pied de 3 sols, sa valeur 
primitive, Dans le prtneipe, et pour la facilite des transactions, 
Tusage s'etait dabli d’envelopper de papier 60 marques qui cir- 
culaient pour 6 livres sous la denomination de rouleaux^ Mais lors- 
qo^on developpait un de ces rouleaux^ on y troovait parfois, jointes 
aux pieces de bon a! 01, des rondel I es de fer-blanc, de coivre ou de 
tout autre metal. Pour parer a cette fraude, le Conseil colonial, par 
arrd do 8 mars 1775^ ordonna qu^a Tavenir il ne sera pas fait 
de payement qo'en rouleaux scelles, savoir: en rouleaux dam- 
p^s en run de leurs bouts de la lettre T couronnee, et 4 I'autre 
des armes du trdorier; 2* en rouleaux etampes en I'un de leurs 
bouts dc la lettre D couround, et k Tautre du cachet aux armes 
du Roi, ayant pour legende Domaine de la colonie de Cayenne. 
A cet efiet, tous les sols marques dureot etre portes an Tresor 
ou au bureau du Domaine, pour y dre mis, sans frais, en 
rouleaux expurg^s de toute fausse mounaie, laquelle etait rompue 
et annuld, et qu '4 defaut de rouleaux ainsi cachetes, les paye- 
ments ne poorront etre faits qu'en sols marques a d^couvert 
Des poursuites etaient dirigds contre les falsificateurs de rou¬ 
leaux. 

On cite encore une ordonnance du gouverneur gdneral de 
Cayenne, du 28 mars 1809 (occupation portugaise) qui prcscrit 
une verification des rouleaux de sob marques afin d’eo retirer les 
pieces fausses qui doivent etre detruites fCommunication de 
M. Jules Pellissonj juge d'instruciion d Barbezieux)^ 
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forme de la reformation desdiics pieces dc deux wls,^ eii 
la roanitre portdc par les anciennes ordonaanecs « par Vai^ 
t£ 1 du Conscil cn forme dc reskroont du 3 uclobre 1690, 
taut par ks offieiers que par lea dhezwirs dc mui Mon- 
QOicst ct que dans lea legisircs dcs dilivranccs, it sera fail 
meuliOd de la quantik dcsdiies Espices dc biJIon refonTidM 
qui, aprds Icur refomiatiotit scronL rendues par leaditsoffi* 
pjificc pour 

IV. Voulona que Ics fraia de lodiW reformation dc pieces 
dedcus sols soient passes stir 1c pied des riglcmcns fails i 
CO siijct, Noosrdserv'antd’y poarvoiren cas d’insuffisance. 
Si donnonb kn manpemknt ^ nos amis ct feaux Consetllcra, 
lea N^iis tenant noire Cour dc» Monnoios ft Paris, que notre 
present Edit its aient ft fairo lire* publicr et corcgistrcr ct le 
comenu cn icelui gardcr et obsert'cr sclnn sa forme ct ic- 
neur: Cab tki. kst notrs blaisir. Et afin que ce soil chose 
fcrmc el stable ft touiouf 5 ,.Noos y afons fait mcitrc notie 
seel, DafiJifi ft Versailles, aumoisde Janvier de Tan dc grftce 
mil sept cent soiaamc trois et de notre rtsfue le qvmrantc- 
huideine.Si>i»^‘.-LOUIS. Ei f hs bus Phelyrraux. ria; 
Fetofao. Vft ao Conscil, Bebtjn. Et scellc du grand scau 
de cire verte »ur Iocs dc eoic rouge ct vertc. 

23. — Piice dc billon poingODHie d’un C couroooe. 

lisse. 2 } m/m; 1 gr. qo. 

Les pii:ces ct-deBsous prcsentepi deux cssais de 

poia^oDs I 



Lcb premieres piftees au C cotironnc, provenant 
d’ancicones momjaies de billon, laisseot encore aper- 
ccvoirlcs traces des Iftgendes Lud* JCV ct sit twm. etc. 



C^OLONIES Efi CtNfefUL. 


Jlais rotilite dc cDitc monn^Ie ea r^pdait les 
d^mandes Iris fricjiicntt:^; c'e&c iiinsi qti'a la date du 
lo d^cembre 1779, une OrdoPi^^iacc royalc en an- 
nonce epcore l^Einvoi pour une somixte de 30,000 
llvrcs a Cayenno^ ut com mo on no trouvait plus d^assos 
grande quantlti du billon iL riformor^ op fut bicn 
obU^^6 de frappyr Ics oouvellea piccoa sur dcs flaps do 
biilon peufs- QiisinL k cellos ta simple culvre Jaune 
quo Ton rencontre comninPirncnt, eltes out in- 
trod iiites a ux colonics par dea faussaircs 

Cette piice appctie en criote Tampi (estamp-i), va- 
lait 3 sous g den. hux Aoiilies et 2 sous a Cayenne. 

Les Alarquf^s an sal appeUs Not^s aipsi quu Ie» 

T- La simpliciEe dc fnbdi^uUuH dc la picoa An C c^uronne a 
incilti de aombrewx fiHufisairfifi ^ lea inutcr. On rcm^rqye entre 
atiir££r despisesfrappeeg uvee .. NOM DOW VEW 

ou..,r.. BENEDtCTUM et canacrvaiit dans Ic ebarap 

dc6 frogiTiCT>t* dc£ dctixL^ mai^ Ics cofllrtTa^ofi^v octfiiirifliit parte 
aur Ja picci: dc h emisfLicvn de 1779 aux Oniis ncuEii ct 

les coloaie^ cn aat itd monddear Lc 2 nuira arrit dii 

Conacil SQUvcrain dc la Mardmque (ofijsupattoa ani^laiacl, defend 
dc docner coure atixfaux so^s mar^uev inlrodijIt'S eu ^ixstld oarn- 
bre dana la colonic ; Ic 9 aokl avivj^ntr considiiranc le trouble 
que eelle me$oroapparrair dana lea tracisactions^ cu lofaL 

ble quaniiiid de vrais soh qui dlaicTit ati dretdation, unc 

prodiiniutBOQ dn ^oavcrncur ^ndral idmrt pruvlaolrcinccl lea 
ibu^ SoVa i?T2rgiii:5 ct tsrnpCS a raison de ro denior& ebaqcc on iS 
a rcKullEi de sols. 

IVaetrepart, des pieces enC oonruijni?^ apporljws par de* mate- 
lot? dry biiiiinents venont de t’laycnne, avaient misca co dreu- 
Sadflin i Breat vera iSo 2 ^ pour 2 sous, Lc^ for^’als du ba^o lea imi- 
xtzcai avec du enivreen feoillea s^old p^r eux dans lea atcUers do 
port. De connivence avee dca ni«tc!obi Us repandlrcnt dans Ic pu¬ 
blic unegrunde quantlto de <*5 fau$iM piece*. A is suite dc la 
decouverte de la fraude^ tiles furent prohUnx*^ el eommo 
queiicc„ tes v^itablea ce^glrcot d^avoir eoura ii Brest. tBibL 
pub^ d£^Iiar~ic-Da^^fond Sc 7 ^£ii:i.CvmmUmc<ition de L^on 
!dJXL^ />% 
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Tampis, avoir 6te r^duits a i/s ceatlmes 
par Ordonaance royalc du i6 aoi^t iSaii puis a 7 1/2 
centimes par Ordoanance du to aott ]Sa6, cot et6de- 
mon^'iisSs par OrdoanaDcc du 24 fivrler 1S2&. 

I^a piece au C couroon^ a eu la botme fortuae de 
circuler dans la plupart des petites Antilles et sur les 
c6tCE avoisinantes del'Am^rique du Sud, oueUe a 
I'objctdcs contremarqties sulvantes: 


1 ITA a. A (^0 1 

T « V 

(m CTrU¥) 

pour Tabago, aus Franfaisj de 
1781 a 1793. 

M 

{ett rdj^O 

pour la Martinique. 

S E 

(cn cfru^) 

pour Saint-Kuatache, aus Fraotaia 
de 17S1 i i 3 oi. 

S E& 

(cti wTipf J 

pour Saiat-Eustatlus (r^trocid^ 
aux lioltaDdais). 

S E 

P 

Im JTcIfef J 

pour Paramaribo (Guyaae liollau- 
daise). 

M 

dam gf^mttK 

(cn iiljeri 

pour Saint-Martin (partic hoUan- 
daiac^. 

Ln 7 n£me p^m- Salat-Mar tin (partie fra a- 

tUnTC bKt ^TllKd'ifjtrlrr 

{CD creuK) ^aisej* 

» M 

[fia ertm} 

pour la Martinique. 


nia^t pour Saint-Viacent, aux Frao,9ais 
dn 1779 a 1783, 
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S K 

(id crcsiil 

pour Sflint'Kitts (Saini-Christo- 
phe), ctdte aux Angiaia par le 
traiii d'LJtrecht (1713)- 

NEVIS 

{«» rdler) 

pour Nevis, occup^e par Ics Fran- 
gais en 1782-1785. 

Couronns 

(<e rrlicf J 

pour Sainl-Barthdcmy, efidue a la 
Su«de en 1784 et retrocddic a la 
France fiQ 1877. 

<S> 

fen 

laditerminte^H " 

(ea ctcTiic) 

IndfetermiiLtev 


Ind^tcrmiiite. 
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ISLES OU TENT. 


ISLES DU VENT 

Louis XV, 1766. 

SDIT DU ROl 

Qnt ordontic ttnc fabricali€^n d^- qujttre milli iffiij: c&ni eifi- 
qiianle marcs de nauvslii^ Espicas p&jir hk-^du 

Veni. 

Dannd A V^^Fisaittii an moi^ d'awtl iy66, 

LUy[S, PAR LA GICACi: DE DiEtJ, RoT DE FraKCE ET DeNA“ 
VAR RE. A lous presens, ei A vcnir. Salut. Laui^cntRlion 
du commcree d^$ itO$ ColoDies aux IbIce du Vent 

de i'Aiu6nqaep exig^eant une quandt^ dc monnoic pro pied 
funner lea appomtA dcA pavemenSj ci qul ne pulsse avoir 
cour? quo dans lesdttes l$les du Vent, Nousavorus renolu 
d*en ordonner Im fabrication. A ces cauree ct aiitre$ d ct 
nous mouvant, do I avis dc notre Consell et dc notre cer- 
taine science, picine puissance et autoritd ray ale. Nous 
avotiSj par noue present Edit perpdtuel ct irrdvocabtct dii 
stalud el ordonnd, diaonsj stallions et ordonaons^ vouiona 
et noua ploli cc qui suit: 

Art. t"'. Qu'il soil inceasajtiment fabriqu^ dans notre Mon- 
Qoie de Paris, fusqu'^ concurrence de quaire mile deux 
cent cinquaiuc marcs dc nouvelles Espdcesd'argeni, ku titrc 
dc oncedeniers de fin+ trois grains dc renuldc, agx emprein- 
ICs figuities dans le cahicr attachfi sous Ic contrc-scel dc 
Uflire present Edit; savoir, dcs pieces de dix-liuit yous ^ la 
tail I c de cinquantc-clnq un tiers xlh marc , au remade de 
poid:> de treme'six grains par marc^ ct dcs pieces de neuf 
cous i la taille de cent-dix deux tiers au marc, au remede 
de poids dc cinquafitc-quatrc grains par marc; I esq iiclles 
EspCccs seroni fabriquecs avee \t recours de la pldcc au 
marc et du marc k la piece, et wroni marquecb sur la 
tranche. 
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n. D6fendons a tous nos sujets de quelque pays et qua- 
litd qn'ils soientd'exposerlesdites Esptos ailleurs que dans 
nos Colonies des Isles dn Vent, 4 peine d'etre pourstiivis 
comme billonneurs. 

IIL Voulons qne les frais de brassage, ajnstage et 
monnoyage de toutes lesdites Espdces, soiem payds confor- 
mdment a ce qui a dtd rdgldpour les dixidmes et vingtidmes 
d'dcus, parTarrdt de notre Conseil du 19 janvier 1715. Si 
donnoks en mandement a nos amds et fdaux conseiilcrs les 
gens tenant notre Cour des Monnoies a Paris, que notre 
present Edit Us aicnt a fairc lire, pubiier et registrer et le 
contenu en icelui garder, observer et exdcnter selon sa forme 
et teneur: Car tel est notre plaisir. Et afin que ce soit 
chose ferme et stable a ton jours, nous y avons fait mettre 
notre seel, Donne a Versailles, au mois d'avril, Tan de 
grace mil sept cent soixante“dix et de notre rdgne le cin- 
quante-unidme, Signe:LOUlS.Et plus bos, par le Roi,Stg«e: 
Choiseul Dug de Prashn. Fisj : LOUIS, Vu au Conseil 
De l’Avebdy. Et scelld du grand sceau de cire verte en 
lacs de sole rouge et verte. 



Ces pieces n’ont pas ete fabriquees, et jusqu*ici il 
ne s’est pas prdsente d'essais de cette mooDaie. On 
reproduit la « figure de Pempreinte » de ces pieces 
qui se trouve a la suite de TEdit de fabrication, 
Elies devaient avoir 2^ et 19 m/m de diametre* 
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COLONIES EK OtNERAL. 


COLONIES EN GENERAL 


Louis XV. ^^7 ' 

EDIT DU ROT 

Qw*” ordonm h Jahrication de piiccs di: cuiitc d'un ^oUf p<^ur 
i'lisaj^e miiri^ur dcs Colaniss. 

Donne A VerxaiHes au mois d'odobrc 7766 . 

L.OUISf PAR I_A UKJLtR DE DlElif Roi DE FRANCE ET DE 

NAVAfttiE. A lous pr^ns cl A vcn^r. Sat.istp Ln disctte dt 
pcdtDs iDonnoies dan$ nos Colonies de rAnadriqueT y i"cnL- 
chenssRDt [t^iA dcnn^cs Iciir plus liimpks cl Les plus n6ce&- 
ssdrc^ i !a vie. Nous avons rfisolu dc remtdior a gn incon¬ 
venient aussi nuislble au commerce ei ^ la circulauoDi 
CT 1 ordonnant la InbrioiLlon dc pieces d'un sou dcslinees A 
I'gsagedeccs Colonics, Mais ccitc fabrication etant egalc- 
mern dispendiCQSe ei embarrassantc dans nos H6ieb des 
Mcnnoics, Nous nous sommi^ ddicnnine?i d Ocoutcr lea 
propositions du sicuf Vatrin qui s*est soumis A remettre 
entre les mains des juges-gardes de noire H6iel des Mon- 
uoies dc Pat js> la mature cn Hans deroches prOts 4 eirc 
monnoyfis^ 4 un prlx moindre qg^ib nc reviendroient s*ils 
etoient fabriquds dansnotre di^c Monnoie, pour Sue frapp^s 
a noire coin par les ofSeJers ordinaires de nosa Monnoies, 
ainsi que ccia a’ca t prat ique pour deparciUcs fabrications dc 




COLONIES EN 
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ciiivrc dans les T731 ct 1732. A ces causes tl autrcs 

A ocNnus muLivaiU^ dc favh dft notre ConHcil cl dc noire 
certOJne science, plcine puissance ei atitont^ royalc, Nouk 
avojis par Ic prx^ent Edit perpdiucl ct ifi dvocabk, dii, sta- 
tud: el ondonnep disons, statiiona ci urdonnonSi voubns Ct 
nous phil: 

Qn'en consCquencO dcladite soumiBaion qucKous avofis 
agrfi6c. il HoSi recais par le Skur VaiFin entre lea mains dcs 
juges-gardcs de nnue HiClcI des Monooies de Parts* jusqu'a 
eoncuiTCncC dc seixc cent milk Qana de ciiivre+ d b taillcde 
vin^t au murc^ au remfide d'une pi^ce. k fort portanl k 
foibk^ la plus CgaleiuCiU que fairc sc pourra, aans nian- 
inoinS qifil y a-ii rcceurti dc la pi^ce an marc el du mure a 
k pie:ce^ ksqiicis (lana parcils au itiarc ddpos^ comme 
i^chmlLLIon au greffc dc noire Ceur des Monnoics dc Paris^ 
ficront marqiife sur la tranche cn notre Hdid des Moiinotes 
dc Paris, cr enauLie monnoyis aux empreintea fi^furdeadaiis 
le cabicr attache sous k cantrc-sccl du present Edit. Defcn- 
dons i nos SujctS habitaoB duna lesdilCs ColonicSj d'tjser 
des monnoicii de cuivT^ d une aulrc cmpreinlc que celle ci- 
desSUS specif!Cc. Hous peine d’dirc pourauivis enmme bil- 
lonneurs, Ordonnons que personne nc pourra Clrc oblige 
He rccevoir 4 la foiS plus dc einq de ces pideCS cn paye- 
mem. ni sc dispenser d'en recevoir ceiic qtiatultd, sous 
peine par Ics co ntreve nans d 'etre pourstiii^is cxiraordiiiairc- 
ment- Dcfcndons dc donner cours dans notre royanme i ecs 
pieces dc euivre. uniqiieTncnt dcsriniks pour k ser>dcc dc 5 S 
Colonics, a peine de confiscation el dc cinq cents Uvres 
d'amend c. 

Si dOnNONS fn :aA>rDEMi:xT: 4 nos aiuCS ci ferns ConRcillerH 
\cs gens icnanl noire Cour dca Munneies d Pari$, que notre 
pr^nt Edit i!s aietil 4 foire lire, publier el rcgistrcr, mdme 
en temps dc vacaiinn, cl !e comenu en icclni trurder. obser¬ 
ver ei csecute-r scIdo aa forme ei tenciir: Cak tel est NOtilE 
PLAisiRr Et afin que cc soil ciioscferme ei stablei toujotirs, 
nous y a VO ns faU meilre nntre seel. DonnS ^ VerKaillcs, 
au moisd'ociobre, I an de gr^cc mil aepL cent soUamc-sk 
el dc noire rtgne k cinquame-deusi^Tiic. LOUISp 
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Et ptiis bas, par le Riii, Signc; Choishcil Due db Pkasi.in. 
Et sccII^ du grand sceao dc circ vcrle cn lacs dc sole rougft 
t\ vtrw. 

a?. — Ptice dun sou. COLONIES FRANpOISES- 
Sceptre Qeurdells^ et malD de justice eo sautpir, 
aoues par un rubao, cantonnes au i*' d^uo A, aux 
2* et 7* de L — XV. 

i^L 6 g. cire.a(ir. SIT NOMEN DOMINI 8 ENE- 
DICTUM {cTOiselle ancrie ft enhind4() 1767- Trois 
(Icurs de Hs dans une ^uirlande de deux branches de 
laurier; couronne au-dussus.— Tr. cordoQD^e ; d. 29 , 
ep. a m/mj la gr. a^ 6 , 11 en a it 6 trappy i, 6 oojOoo. 

Sous la Ripublique, i la Guadeloupe, les Qeurs de 
lls ont etc (iffac^s et remplac&es par laeouiremarque 
R F dans une guirlaude o?ale (eo relici). 
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ISLES DE FRANCE ET DE BOURBON 



Qui ordojinv um: Jhbncaliun dans h Alonnois dt Farfafp c/'hItc 
iTirtii'M djiuii/iife d'Esp^s de hUtan qui n£ pourronl avoir 
cours qu^ dam hi^ ds Francs H ds Bourbon^ ou ellas sa- 
ront Tcqucs cn loulcs s&rtcs d^ paycmcns, a t^ison de irois 
sous ia pi^cc. 


Domti d Vsrmides Aii mok d'aoikt 


LOUIS J PAR LA OK ACTE UE DlEU^ Roi UK FkAA’LK U't DKNa^ 
VARRB, A ions prfeens ci avcnir. Salut- Nous wnijncH 
infor 1116s quH r6£uU6 boaucoup dluconvdaicns aus Isles 
de France el de BuiJE'bon, de la circa!allou dc billeis-mon- 
noic dc petite valcur ^ qu^on cst obli^fC d'cmploycr jour- 
nclltmcnt a faire les paycfnenG Ics plus modique^^, les ap¬ 
points dans les rdglemcns do rompte ei achats dans les 
boutiques de c^6iail cl dans les marchtis; que ces bUiets, 
sou vent dTacCB ct dCchirCsT cii passant piiruu nombre Infini 
dc mainst peuvcni procurer Icr moyena de commeUre dcs 
abus; Cl que les pi6C6S de deux sous de Franccn cn voyOiJS dans 
les Colonies poui y diculer sur b pied de irois sous ^ en 

f 

1* liilkis de 10, 30*40 Bols et ^ bvres, erc^s par Edit de d^cem- 
bre 171S6. 

3, Edit du mob de deccnibrc ijfl quJ lixc b. tr^L sola* pour ks 
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ISLES DE FRANCE ET DE BOUEBON* 


ont 6t6 exportdes par des navigatenrs qui avoient fait dcs 
bdndfices suffisans pour se d^dommager de la perte qu ils 
faisoient sur de tels retours. Vouiant remddier efficacemeut 
aux difficuitds que le ddfaut de petkes monnoies fait dprou- 
ver aux habitaus de ces Colonies, Nous avons )ug6 ndces- 
saire d ordonner la fabrication d une quantity de monnoie 
de billon qui puisse suffire la circulation journali^te. A ces 
CAUSES et autres ^ ce Nous mouvant, de 1 avis de notre Con^ 
seil et de notre certaine science, pleine puissance et autoritd 
royalc, Nous avons dit, d6clar6 et ordonne, et par ces pr<^- 
sentcs sign^es de notre main, disons, dedarons et ordon- 
nons, voulons et nous plait ce qui suit: 

Art. I. Qu'il so it incessamment fabriqud dans notre Mon- 
noie de Paris, jusqu’4 la concurrence de deux millions de 
pieces de billon, lesquelles seront comme les sous de la 
fabrication ordonnde par I'Edit dn mois d octobre i73S> 
au titre de deux deniers douze grains de fin, quatre grains 
de remdde et a la taille de cent-douze au marc, au remade 
de quatre places, le plus agalement que faire se pourra, sans 
ndanmoins qu'il y ait recours de la pi^ce au marc et du 
marc ^ la piece. 

II. Lesdites Especes seront monnoyees aux empreintes 
figurees dans le cahier attache sous le contre-scel de notre 
present Edit, et ne pourront avoir cours que dans nos Isles de 
France et de Bourbon, ou elles seront revues en toutes sor^ 
tes de payemens, a raison de trots sous la piece. Faisons tres- 
expresses defenses et inhibitions a toutes personnes d em- 
porter lesdites!pieces de billon hors desdites Isles, et de s en 
sei'vir ou de les vendre ailleurs, a peine d etre poursuivies 
comme billonneurs. 

III. VouLONS que le travail de iadite fabrication soit jug6 
par les officiers de la Cour des Monnoies en la maniere 
accoutumee; comme aussi que les droits et dechets de fabri- 

isles de France et dePourhon, la valcur monetaire des pkces de 
deux sols de la iabricarion de 1738 (voir la note k !a pifece ^mise 
en 1763)- — he 27 mars 1768, une ordonnance du commandant et 
du gouverneur de Bourbon enjoint de recevoir les pi^es de six 
liards (fabr, de 17 m) pour la valeur de deux sols. 


ISUfM BE FUAfJCE ET DK BaUKBOS, 7Q 

Cation snicni payis cl roieiius cn La larinc ordinaire, ct 
alloufe sans difEculifi sur le pied ci-devanL fist pOtir Ics 
iLSpdces dc billon. Si dokuons eN MAKDEJiEwri noa amis Ct 
ftaux Cousei iters, Ics gens tcnani notre Cour dcs Monnoiea 
& Paris, cjiic notre present Edit its aieni 4 fairc tire, pubticr 
ci cnrcgistTcr, ei Ic conicnu en icclui garde r, observer et 
cxdcutcr scion sa formti el icneur; Ca,ii tki. est notre plai- 
siR. El afin qoc cc soil chose fet'ine Ct siable a loujours, 
Nona y avons fait mcitre notre acel. Donn£ 4 VersaiUea, au 
mo is d’aoOt, Fan de gi'Scc mil sept cent atiixaiHe-diLS-neu f, 
et do noire rOgne dc sisiOmO, Signii L.OUIS. Et plus has, 
parle Roi, Sigtii: de S.vRTiNfi. Viw ? I life ns Miaojntfia. 
Et scelld du gt^d sceau dc cire vtrle eii lacs dc soie rouge 
ct vcrtc. 

24. — Piicede^ sols, Lig. circ.adr. LOUIS XVI. 
R. DE (Ei. ^rnie) FB. ET DE NAV. Trgla fleurs 
de lis sous couronne. 

15 Lfeg. circ. a dr. (fyro) ISLES DE FR* ET DE 
BOURBON. Champ : 3 | SOLS. I 1779 I A — 

t'i m/m; 2 gr-185. 

35,.— La mime, avec Ic tulllcairnc de 1780. 

Celte piece, dlie marqui, Talait i s. 6 d, de France; 
66 2/3 margues faisaieiit une piastre de 10 Uvres co- 
loniales a 20 aoiia, valant 5 livres de France. 
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ISLES DE FRANCE ET DE BOURBON 

ET AUTRES COLONIES 




EDIT DU ROI 

Qui ordonne une reformation dans la Monnoie de Paris de 
soixante mille marcs d'Especes de billon, pour elre trans^ 
portees aitx Isles de France et de Bourbon et aux Colonies 
de VAmerique oit dies auront cours seulemeni. 


Donne d Versailles au mots de 7 nars ij8i. 


LOLIISy PAR LA GRACE DE DiEUj Roi DE FraNGE ET DE 

Navare, Atouspresens et i venir* Salut, Nous sommes 
infornn6s que nos Colonies lipronvent depuis longtemps one 
disettede menue monnoie qui nuit a leur commerce intdrieur, 
et dont lespauvres ressentent plus particulidrement lesincon- 
vdniens, parce qu’elle influe sur le prix des denrdes de pre- 
midrc ndcessitd. Nous avons pensd qu'en faisant reformer en 
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notre Monnoie de PariSj une partie des Esp^ces de billon 
de la fabrication de 1758, dont les empreintes se tronvent 
effacdes, et les faisant marquer d un poin^on particulier qui 
les distingfoeroit des autres monnoies de notre Royaume, 
cette rdforme Nous mettroit a port<5e de pourvoir avec plus 
d dconomie aux besoins de nos ColonieSj puisqu'elle nous 
6pargncroit les d6penscs qu'exigeroit une fabrication de 
nouvelics Espfices. A ces causes et autres i ce Nous mou- 
vant, de 1 avis de notre Conseil et de notre certaine science, 
pleine puissance et autorit^ royale. Nous avons par le pre¬ 
sent Edit, perpdtuel et irrevocable, dit, statud et ordonnd, 
disonSj statuons ct ordonnons, vouions et Nous plait ce qui 
suit t 

Art. Qu'il soil incessammcnt reformd dans notre Mon¬ 
noie de Paris, jusqu a la concurrence de soixante mille marcs 
d Espdces de billon, dont la fabrication a dtd ordonnde par 
notre Edit du mois d octobre 177S ; lesquelles cspdces seront 
marqudes de chaque cdtd d’un poini^on particulier qui sera 
gravd ^ cet effet, suivant Tempreinte figurde, ci-attachde 
sous le contre-scel de notre prdsent Edit, avec cette diffd- 
rence seulement que les mots Isles de France et de Bourbon 
seront substituds k ceux qui composent la Idgende de cette 
empreinte, sur les pieces qui seront destindes pour ces Isles. 

IL L'objet de cette rdforme dtant de pounr'oir aux besoins 
de nos dites Colonies, vouions que lesdites Espdees y soient 
transportdes en totalitd aussitdt aprds leur rdformation. Dd- 
fendons en consdquence a tons nos sujets, de quelque qua- 
litd et condition qu’ils soient, d’exposer lesdites Espdees 
dans notre Royaume; vouions qu'elles ne puissem avoir 
cours que dans nos dites Colonies, Isles et Possessions, et 
qu elles y soient admises en toutes sortes de payemens, k 
raison de irois sous la pidee. 

in. D^fendons pareillement a tons capitaines, officiers, 
soldats, matelots, facteurs, passagers et autres gens compo- 
sant les dquipages de nos vaisseaux et ceux de nos sujets, 
et a tons autres qui navigueront et commerceront dans no$ 
Isles de TAmdrique, de rapporter lesdites Espdees en France, 
a peine, contre les contreveoans, d'dtre poursuivis comme 

6 
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billonncurs el punis suivant la risueur dft nos Ordon- 
nances. 

IV. OrDONSOSK qp'il sera IdiiP des registrca eii bonne 
forme dc I ad he rdformation, lant par les olficiers quc par Ic 
direcieur detadlie MonnoiC, et qucdana le registre d« ddli- 
Vranees It sera fait mention de la quafitite daadites Espdces 
dc billon. Sj dcnkons Bs aiAhnaMENT 4 nos amto ct fiaux 
Conseillersi Ics nens icnaol notre Gourdes Monnoies 4 PariHj 
que Jiotre present £dil ils aient 4 faire lire, piibller et enre- 
gistrer, el le conicnii cn icolui Harder, obsen’er ct cxicaler 
$elon sa fonac cl lencor; Cab tel i:st uoTiia rtAisn*. Et 
atinqueccsoitchoseferme et siablea toujoura, Nous y avons 
fail uiciire noire seel. DoxNKia Versailles, a« moia demars, 
I’an dc gr4£e mil sept cent quatre-vltigl-un, et de rotre 
gne te septifime. Si^ni ; LOUIS. plus tm, par le Roi, 
Sigw . Amblot. Visa : Hue pe Mirom^nii.. Vu au Conseil, 
PHELYfBAUx. El see He du grand sceau de Cire verte cn lacs 
de Boic rouge ci verte. 

La a figure de rempreintu » dans la publication do 
I’Edit est cclie de la pifece sutTaoie ; 

26. — Leg, circ. a dr. LOU IS X VI R. D E (Ex. gnu:) 
FR, ET DE N A V. TrojB fleurs de iis sous ccuronDc. 

If Log. circ. 4 dr, (tyre) COLONIESFRANQAISES. 
Champ (dans un cercle pe rid): 3 ! SOUS | 1781 I A- 

27. — Pii:ce semblable 4 la precedente, mais le 
champ sans cercle. 

28. — On a encore frappi une pitee de 3 SOUS 
(dans im ccrcle) pour la COLONIE DE CAYENNE 
1781 - 

Ces pieces n’out pas drcuU, 

2q, ^ La seulc pi^ce 4 imse, est uo piece de 3 SOUS 
(dans tin cerclc) pour les ISLES OE FR, ET DE 
BOURBON t78l.’-a^ia/m;igr.90. Oaenafrappe 
6,730»ood« 
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Ce dernier marqu^, einsi que celui de 1779 out 
ctd demoG^lisds par Ordon nance royaie du 34 f6- 
vrier 1838. 

On rcmarqtie, sur la premiere de ces places, Tap- 
plication pour la prenucrc foia, de la nouTclle ortho- 
grapKe au mot rRAM^Ais. Jusqu'en 1795, rancienne 
orthographe avec FKAn^oia et fran^oise a p rival u sur 
Ics monnaies, Cependuni quelque$ ateliers oni fait 
excepdoa pour certaiaca pieces seulement, et I'on 
trcnive des pikes de 15 soU dc Louis XVI roi constl' 
tutiunnel, avec fran^ais, frappees a Lyon, Marseille, 
Meta et Strasbourg, Ce dernier atelier a toute la si- 
rlc jusqu'a I’icu de 6 livres avec la nouvelle ortho- 
graphe, suivic igalement sur des monnaies de cuivre; 
toutefots il se trouve encore de ces deruiires ei 
mime des pikes d'argent, avec frakcois. Une plfice 
de 12 deo. frappie a Paris en 1791, se lit a la fois 
avee un A etun O, cette derniirc lettre surchargeaat 
la premiire. 
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ORDONNANCE DU ROl 

Oui fixe h prix des piastres et sols marques i Cayenne et 
autorbredansla «,£■«« Colonie h cours fune monnoye de 
carte jusju'a la concvrrctice de qqHtiio iiifcs. 

Du f o dicembre i779* 

Sa Maicati voulani ptdvcnir pendant la guerre les mcon- 
vtoicDS tarn dc la disctic d’espeees a Cajenne que ceux dc 
la valcar exagirte des piastres et SOb marquis qni y circu- 
Icnl maimenant, a ordontli ct ordonne que les piastres cl 
8 o1b marquia seront rc^us et donitis en paicmcnt pw le tr 
sorter de la Colonic sur Ic pied dc Icur valcur ininnsiqUC; 
savoir, la piastre ft 5 1. 8 5 «rouleau de soixanie pieces 
dc six liards ft 41. 10 s. Veci Sa Alajesti qu il sort envoy* 
pour 30,000 Uvres dc pieces dc deux sols marqutos d un C 
et qui aerviront de petite mounoyc couranle. Sa Majeste 
autorisc Cgalcinem rOidonnatcur dc ladite Colonie, pour 
supplier aus envois dc fonds pour lea dipensCS rfu service, A 
fipandre etft dooner cti paicmenl pour 413,250 livres lour- 
nois de cartes imprimies suivani le modilc ey'-iourt , le»- 

u 1^5 ftur Sq m/ i». 
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queries eartos scrontsignecs par !c Contrdlcur de kCoLonie 
Cl visees liifiL par leGouTerneot quepar rOrdonnarciir. Vcut 
Sa Majcatfi qu'aux quatre epoqucs dcs jaitvietj avril* 
I'^juUlclct ocif^bni dc chaqiie imneej il sDit fail pax lC5 
ordres dc rOfdonnateur dcs tiraircsdc Icttrca dc chafSi^e sur 
Ic treacrier gendraldu ddpartement dc la Marine a Paris, 
pour la valcur dci^qiicllca icsdites carlCS scrom revues an 
pair ct remises cmiiitn cn circulaliaa jtisqu'd ct quC Sa Ma* 
jeste }uge 4 prop^s de les cn fairc rctircr. Defend SaMajcsid 
dc fairc circuler d aulre papicr-tnonnoyc ct □rdonne qiie 
loutca personnel qui scront coiivaincues d^avoir fabrique ou 
conircfait la monnoyc dc carte eiablic par la pre&cnic Ordon- 
nance, sci ont pDu rsOhies ct j ugees com me faitx-mon- 
nay curs. Munde ei ordoniie Sa MajCSld aux GDUvemenr ct 
Ordonnatcur de ccltc Colonic dc teiiir la main 4 l*cxi^iJtiqn 
dc la priseme Ordonnance ct aux Ofiiciera du Conseil stipi^ 
rieur dc proceder a curcgisiretneni. Fait i Versailles, le 
dix dCccmbrc 1779. Si^nc: LOUIS. Et pltm has^ oe Sak- 

TINE. 


Boo pour Sols OU LiTres 'roumois 

payabicsi au portent eo conformity dc TOrdoit- 
nance dn 10 dycembre 1779. 
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DECLARATION DU ROI 

Concernant la monnoye de la Guyanna. 

Donne ii VersallleSf le lo novembre ij 8 i. 

DE PAR LE ROI 

Sa Majesty s’dtant fait reprfisenter son Ordonnance du 
10 dficembre 1779, portant que pour prdvenir les inconvd- 
niens tant de la disette d’Espdces dans la Guyannefrangoise, 
que de la valeur exagdrde des piastres et sols marques qui y 
drculent, les piastres et sols marques seroient re^us et don- 
nes en payement par le tresorier de la Colonie sur le pied de 
leur valeur intrinseque, la piastre 4 5 8 s. et le rouleau de 

soixante pieces de dix-huit deniers i 4 1. 10 s., et qu’il se- 
roit envoye dans ladite Colonie des pieces marquees d un G 
pour sendr de petite monnoye, ainsi que des cartes impri- 
mees de differentes valeurs pour la somme de 442,250 livres 
tournois que I’Ordonnateur a ete autorise d'y repandre, 
donner et recevoir en payement, Sa Majestd auroit jugd 
qu'il etoit a la fois du bien de son service et des intdrSts des 
habitans de la Guyanne de rdduire dgalement pour I’usage 
du commerce la piastre a sa valeur intrinsdque, de faire 
cesser le cours des pidces de dix-huit deniers que le climat 
a alterdes en les remboursant sur le pied de deux sols qui 
dtoit leur valeur primitive et d'y substituer la quantitd nd- 
cessaire de pidces de billon de la valeur intrinsdque et cou- 
rante de deux sols, lesquelles nc circuleroient que dans ladite 
Colonie; au moyen de quoi les cartes imprimdes dont I’usage 
ne seroit plus ndcessaire seroient retirees de la circulation. 
En consdquence, Sa Majestd a ordonnd et ordonne ce qui 
suit; 

Art. I". La piastre d’Espagne n’aura cours a la Guyanne, 
a compter du jour de I'enregistrement delaprdsente Ordon¬ 
nance augreffe du Conseii supdrieur, que sur le pied de 5 1 . 
8 s. tournois ainsi qu’il a dtd ddja ordonnd pour les paye- 
mens actifs et passifs concernant le service de Sa Majestd. 

IL A compter du mdme jour, les sols marquds de dix-huit 
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deniers, soit en rouleau soil eu detail, cesserOBt d’etre re^us 
en payement sur aucuu pied* 

UL Vcut Sa Majcste que dans deux mois, 4 compter du 
jour de I’enregistrement de la presente Ordonnance pour 
tout deiai, ceux qui auront en leur possession des sols mar¬ 
ques de dix-huit deniers soient tenus de les rapporter k la 
caisse de la Colonie oii le reuiboursemeiit Icur sera fait soit 
en lettres de change ou en piastres sur le pied ci-dessus r 6 - 
gle, soit en sols marques dont il sera fait mention dans I ar¬ 
ticle suivant, et, pour cet effet, le tr^sorier tiendra un regis- 
tre cotte et paraphe par rOrdonnateur, sur lequel il portera 
sur-ie-champ en presence des parties, la quantity des sols 
marques qui lui auront rapport<Ss avec la valeur des 
rem b ours erne ns. 

IV. Il sera envoy6 a Cayenne la quantity ndcessaire de 
pieces de billon de la valeur intrinseque de deux sols fabri- 
qu^es avec la legende Colonie de Cayenne pour avoir cours 
sur le mSme pied de deux sols dans la Guyanne seulement 
et non ailleurs* 

V. L'usage des cartes imprimdes n’^tant plus ndcessaire 
pour ie service de la Colonie, vcut Sa Majeste, qu a compter 
du jour de renregistrement de la pr6sente Ordonnance, 
rOrdonnateur de Cayenne cesse d'en faire donner en paye¬ 
ment ; permet Sa Majeste aux habitans et a tous autres qui 
se trouveront possesseurs desdites cartes, de ies rapporter 
pendant le cours de trois mois, a la caisse de la Colonie, soit 
en payement des sommes qu’ils pourroient devoir a Sa Ma^ 
jestd, soit pour y 6tre echangees et remboursees en lettres 
de change sur France, en piastres sur ie pied de 5 1. 8 s* et 
en sols marquds de deux sols. Sera tenu le tr^sorier de can* 
ceiler sur-le*champ, en presence des parties lesdites cartes 
qui lui seront rapportees et d’en tenir un registre particu- 
lier, ainsi qu’il est prescrit pour les sols marques par 1 ar¬ 
ticle 5. 

VI. Il sera fait par le contrdleor de la Colonie, en presence 
du Gouverneur et de rOrdonnateur proces*verbal de la quan- 
tite de sols marquds de dix-huit deniers qui auront 6 t 6 rap-- 
portds a la caisse, en execution de larticle 3, et des sommes 
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qui auront dt6 pa3''dcs ea ^change par le tr^sorietj lequel 
sera tenu de rapporter un© expedition dudit proces-verbal 
au sontien de son compte. Seront lesdits sols marquesj ren- 
fermes dans des bariis ou caisses pour 6tre renvoyes en 
France par les premieres occasions sDres, 

VIL II sera egaloment fait a la fin de chaque mois par le 
contrdleur et en presence des administrateurs, un proces- 
verbal des cartes imprimees qni auront ete rapportees i la 
caisse, ainsi quc de Tdtat dans iesquellcs dies sc trouveront, 
et des sommes qui auront etd payees en dchange, desqueis 
proces-verbaux Ic tresorier sera tenu de rapporter des expe¬ 
ditions au soutien de son compte; lesdites canes seront 
ensuite separdcs suivant leurs valeurs diffdrentes et ren- 
voyees en France pour y dtre brOldes aprds que la reconnois- 
sance en aura dtd faite. 

VIIL Les monnoyes d’or et d^argent frappees au coin de 
Sa Majestd continueront d'avoir cours dans la Guyannc sur 
le mdme pied qu’en France. 

Mande et ordonne Sa Majestd aux Gouverneur et Ordon** 
nateur de la Guyannes de tenir la main a rexdcution de la 
prdsente Ordonnance et aux officiers du Conseii supdrieur 
de procdder a’son enrcgistrement. 

Fait k Versailles, le dix novembre 1781. Signe: LOUIS, 
et plus bas, Castries. 
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Liiuis XVI. 

S:DIT DU ROI 

Q[i(’ ofdonne line ti/ornmtiaa datts la ^fontinie de Parti, 
de It oh cent imtlc threi m JTsfeces do bUio» pour itre 
tronsipoTtiei ett i'hh de Cayenne. 

Donne d Vtft'iaWes ai* moisdojam>ier tySa. 

LOUIS, I-AR la ofack i>e Dicu, noi ue Ffancf et ue 
I^avaFUE. a tuus pftsens et & vepir, Salut, Par notre 
Rdit de mars 1781* Noos avons ordonai unc rdforiuaUon 
dans la Mumioic de Paris de soixantcmillc marcs d'Eapices 
dc billon du la fabrication de 1738 pour dire iransportOcs 
aux Isles do France et dc Bourbon cl aus Colonies dc I Auid- 
rique* Les motifs qui Nous ont determines k pour%oir dc 
cette maniCre d k diijctte dC petite monnoic qu'eprouveni 
CCS Colonics, Nous om fait penser que cc moyen seroit dga- 
Icmani propre A rempllr nos vuca relativcmcnt am change- 
mens que Nous nous proposons dc fairc dans la mime 
mounoic qui dreulc depuk quelqucs anncesdans notre Co- 
loftie de Cayenne. A ces caushs cl autres A ce Nous mnu- 
vant, de Ikvis de noire Conscil d dc iiOU^C cerfaine science, 
picinc puissarice « autoriti royale, Nous avons par ic pri¬ 
se nt fed it pcrpiluel Cl irritvoeablc, dit, statu i ei ordunni, 
dieons, siatuons el ordonnona, voubns ei nous plait cc 
qui suit: 

Art. Qii'il suit incessammcntriforiai dans noireMon- 

DOie dc Paris, jusquk k concurrence dc IfOis cent milk 
livres en EspiucS de billon, doat la fabrication a eti ordon- 
nic par DOtre Edit do mok d'octobrc t 73 ^! lesqvielles 
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Espdces seront marquees dun poi[i90n particulier qui sera 
gravd a cet effet soivant I'empreinte figuree ci-attachee 
sons le comre-scel du prdsent Edit, 

II* Cette rdformation. ayant pour objet de poiirvoir aux 
besoins de notre dite Colonie, voulons que lesdites pidces 
y soient transportdes en totality aussicdt aprds leur refor¬ 
mation. Ddfendons en consequence a tous nos sujetSj de 
quelque qualite et condition qu'ils soient, d'exposer lesdites 
Espdces dans notre Royaume; vouldns qu elles ne puis- 
sent avoir cours que dans notre dite Coloniej ct qu elles y 
soient admises a raison de deux sous la pidce, 

IlL Defendons pareillement a tous capitaineSj officiers, 
soldats ct matelots, facteurs, passagers et autres gens com- 
posant les equipages de nos vaisseaux et ecus denos sujetSj 
de rapporter lesdites Especes en France, a peine, contra les 
contrevenans, d'etre poursuivis comme billonneurs ct punis 
suivant la rigueur des ordonuances* 

IV. Ordonnons qu'il sera tenu des registres en bonne 
forme de ladite reformation, tant par les officiers que par 
le directeur de ladite Monnoie, et que dans le registre des 
delivrances il sera fait mention de la quantity des dites 
Especes de billon. Si donnons en mandement a nos amds et 
feaux ConsciUers, les gens tenant notre Cour des Monnoies 
a Paris, que notre present Edit ils aient a faire lire, publier 
et enregistrer, et le contenu cn icelui garder, observ^er et 
exdcuter selon sa forme et teneur ^ C, 4 R tel est notre 
siR. Et afin que ce soit chose ferme et stable a toujours, 
Nous y avons fait mettre notre sceL DoNNfi a Versailles, au 
mois de janvier, Tan de grace mil sept cent quatre-vingt- 
deux, et de notre regne le huitieme. Szgne: LOUIS. Ei 
plus has, par le Roi, Signe : Castries. Ffsa: Hue de Miro- 
M^NiL. Vu au Conseil, Joly de Fleury. Et scelUdu grand 
sceau de cire verte en lacs de soie rouge et verte. 

30. — Piece de 2 soits. Leg. circ. a dr. LOUIS 
XVI - R. DE {Ex.grtie) FR. ET DE NAV-Troisfleurs 
de lis sous couronne. 

Leg. circ. a dr. COLON IE DE CAYENNE. 
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LEtTRE DU MlNlSTRE OE LA MARINE A M- LE BARON RE 
RE&NER> CJOUVERNeyR DE CAYENNE, 

2ft septembre ijSj. 

tt J’ai cxamioe, Mcsslcura, les obserYatlons que 
Yous m’avez iransinisea par votrelcttra du 7 mal der¬ 
nier sur les monpoies qui clrculcnt a CayiOP** D a- 
pr^sce quo vous me ditos tie 1 Ipsuffisaoce da lasomme 
qutTous a cvfieavoy^e en piecesdede\ix$ots ponr retirer 
les pieces de 18 dealers qui oat 6te demoniuscea par 
rOrdonoaocc de 1781, Je vous ferai passer inces- 
samment 180,000 livres de la nouvelle moupoie, ee 
qui devra suffire ^ tons les besoms. Quant aux nou- 
vclles monnoJes au coin de France d’un titre mom- 
die que cellcs qui y circulcQi, que tops paroissez 
desirer, afin d’eviter qu’eUos ne soieot eolev^cs, cela 
Tic pourroit avoir lieu sans coatrarier les principes 
sages que le gouv era emeu t a adopt 6s par rOrdon- 
nance de 1781, pour la circulation des moonoies d'a- 
pres leur valeur liiirlnsique. Les vieilles pieces dc eij 
ct 12 sols dont la valeur scroit dlminu6e, seroient 
sujettes aux mimes inconvenicuis. J ai sciilcmcni 
donni des ordres pour qu'on vous fassc passer Je plus 
dc piastres qu’il sera possible. 

« L’Ordoiinance dc 1781, enne Exantiila Guyanne 
que le cours des monnoies de France ct dc la 
piastre, faisoit entendre sufEsammeni que tootes les 
autres monnoies ctrangires n’entreroient plus dans la 
circulation que conunc ob|et de commerce, Cette Or- 
donnaoce annulant dis lors implicitemeat le regie- 
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meat par lequcl MM. dc Friedmont {an^iefi: gouvef- 
neur) ct MaiLlarl {ord^nn^K^tir) avoie^at dacin^ ude va* 
ieur durqeraire i ces mnnnflica itrang^reSj ct un 
dOtiYeau rtglemeat n'est paa ndctis^njlre, Quant k ia 
tnoide de Portugal* dont il va voue filre fait yn cn- 
Yoi^ jd TouEt autortac a k doaticr di & la re^evolr a la 
du Roi sur k pied de ^4 argeot de 

France. Vnua Tcnidre?. bled, a a gurplti^, vou^ confer- 
mer a ce qui YOiia eat present par itia dep^ehe du afi 
niar5 1785* yt par rOrdonnaoce du in dUTembreprfc* 
cedent. 

Les admmistrateurs de Cayenne avaientfait la pro- 
position Euivante an snjet des eapfecea desdn^es a 
cette coloDie ^ 

« Pour afFoiblir le titre, Top^ration la plus simple 
est de les percer dans le milieu avec un emporte- 
pi^cc ct dc soustraire le diaidme ou donaierne du 
poids. 

a CcLte parde soustrnite au profit du Roy, il est 
jusiic que S. M. eu tienne compte aux gens k sasclde; 
ainai, cn pay ant leura appoinicmeuE^ on leur don- 
nora Ic diziemc cn su£h| ct jusUcc ^cra faitc. 

A toutes Ics epoquuSj les colonies out prisentd an 
gouvemement des moyens plus on moins ingenieux 
afin d'arriter la sortie du numeraire. 

On relive dans les a Remontrances du Coo sell 
souverain de la Martinique a S. M. ^ {12 septem- 
bre i67g): 

II seroit n^cessaire qge V. H* do unit des ordres 
dans unc de ses Monnoics pour faire !e nombre 

L Adhou^hi fenvoi d'unc somtiie dc i^^ooo H'tfm co piices 

dc 3 50U9. 
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qu’eUe ordoncieroit, qui fui carrot, doni ces cspcces 
seroicnt de valcur di; 3 livres, de 12 sols ct dc 5 
sols marqiiis et des doubles, le tout sur le pied du 
soltoumdis et au mesme litre de oeltii de France; 
qu’il plalse aussy i V. M. de faire difendru k toutes 
sortesde personnel, de quelque quality ct coodition 
qu^dks puisseut estre, de les transporter hors des 
Isles... » 

Lcs j4tt>tales du souvcfttin dt la 

(1786) enregristrent le vosu suivant : 

« 11 seroit peut-itre atissi a disircr que S. M. ■vou- 
lut mtroduire dana les Isles tine moniioie particuliere 
doni la Talcur fut d’une proportion diiTarcntc & cello 
des monooies qul otit cours daos le Royaume, dont 
la matlferc fut mfime au-deasous de la valeur, et 
qu’ellcs aietit un coin different seukment a I’usagc 
des colonies. Cette monnoie n’ayant point de cours 
dans rint^rieur de la France, domiant beaucoup de 
perte aa creuset, il seroit indificreut qu’on voulflt 
remportcr : celui qul s'en chargcroit ne pourroit que 
Ikchaugcr dans les villcs maritlmes du royaume d oU 
elles seroient aecessairetnent rapporkes aux colo¬ 
nies. > 

Au cours d’une disette de monnaie en Canada, le 
marquis de Beauhamoia, gouTemeur, dans unc leltre 
au ministro de la marine {14 octobre 17^7}, demande 
qu’il soil fait une monnaie sp^lale pour le Canada, 
qui ne sorte pas de la colonic. 

On lit encore dans un *f Memoire sur la dlsette^du 
numeraire «, lu a la Chambre de commerce du Cap 
francais (d* Saint-DomiQ^ue), le 17 mars 1787 * 

« On avalt proposi dktablir dans cette ilc unc 
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monnaie coloniale, et la Chambre d'agriciilture du 
Cap a dit dans son memoire du 26 octobre deroier 
& la coloQie o’a point de num6raire qui lui soit parti- 
« culier et c’est un grand maiheun » 

w En consequence, elle propose d’effectuer a la co- 
loQie une monnaie qui lul soit propre, dont le taux, 
£x6 par la loi, soit tel, qu'il ne soit pas praticable de 
Texporter sans eprouver despertes plus fortes que sur 
Jes denrees, et qui ne tente pas partout les etrangers 
d’essayer de la contrefaire* 

« Ce pro jet valait mieux sans doute* On Fa pre¬ 
sente plusieurs fois et il a toujours echou^ par un 
defaut de confiance entre la colonie et le gouverne- 
ment. 

« Nous n’avons pas perdu le temps a repousser les 
craintes qu*oa pourrait affecter dVn ecoulement in^ 
sensible des ecus et louis de France, par le canal des 
colonies entre les mains des etrangers. 

(( On pourrait y parer sans peine, en imprimant ici 
aux esp^ces de France qu’on voudrait conserver dans 
Tile pour les interieurs, un poingoD caracteristique et 
une marque speciale. On obtiendrait par ce moyen 
la monnaie coloniale que demande la Chambre d a- 
griculture. 

cf C’est Tusage qu’emploient les Anglais de la Ja- 
maique pour empScher que Fon exporte la quantite 
de piastres ou de portugaises qu’ils oat cru devoir 
mettre en circulation 

I, n Skagit peut-etrc dcs piastres etautres monnaies eontremar- 
qu^es du boste de George Hi oti des Icttres G R orn^s* 
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LETTRE DU MTNISTRE DE LA MARINE A M. L£ CONTROLEUR 
GENERAL DES FINANCES* 

26 luillei iy 88 ^ 

Sa Majeste avoit annonc^j monsieur, par une 
Ordonnance du 10 novembre 1781, qu’il seroit envoie 
a Cayenne une certaine quantile de pieces de billon 
marquees d^une marque particuliire pour qu elles ne 
puissent circuler que dans cette Colonie. Elle a or- 
donoe par Edit, rendu en finances au mois de janvier 
sulvant, qu’il seroit fabriqu^ pour cette destination 
jusqu^a concurrence de 300,000 I- de pieces de deux sols 
timbrees Colonze de Cayenne 2 sols, Cette somme a 
6te eoYoTee dans la Colonie, mais elle s’y trouYe 
duite aujourd’hui a une quantite insuffisantej parce 
qu’il en a ete transporte une partie dans d^autres Co¬ 
lonies ou elles circulent abusivement. Le besoin du 
service et la necessite de procurer aux habitans les 
moi'ens de faire leurs achats Journaliers, exigent 
qu’il soit envoie a Cayenne de la monnoie de bil¬ 
lon pour une nouvelle somme de 300,000 liyres. Je 
vous prie, monsieur, de vouloir bien prendre les 
ordres de Sa Majeste pour cette fabrication, aux 
memes litres et empreintes que cellede 1782, en ob¬ 
servant seulement d^en faire fabnquer le quart en 
pieces de la valeur de 5 sols et les trois autres 
quarts en pieces de 2 sols* Ce seraun debouchepour 
une partie des vieilles matieres montant a 660,000 L 
que vous avies propose au mois de decembre dernier 
a M. le comte de Montmorin d’envoier dans nos 
Colonies. 
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c;avi-:n!<(e. 


Louis XVI. 

Edit du rot 

Qui orJonnc tA rijormation wi /a Monnme ds Pans, rf-e trois 
cent mtllc Imesen Espices de bUlon four itre Jj-apjs|!Or/<Je« 
ctt rlste de Cayenne oU tiles auront cowrs seutement. 

Donne i Versailles au moisd'octohrs rySS. 

LOUIS. i-AB u^OfiACB PE Diisi;. Roi no Fbancb er de 
Navarre. A lous prisons ce avenir. Salut. Ewniinformiis 
qu'il dev lorn nicessaire de faiteverser dans nulre Colonic 
de Cayenne une ccitainc quantilO de menijcs monnoies \ 
aUCiidd qtic cclic qui y eiiste ME dcvenue insufltsantc pour 
les besoins des habitans de notfi ditc Colonic. A CRS cavsbs 
er autres d ce nous mouvanl, de I’a^ds de notre Cttnseil cl 
de noire cenaine science, plcine puissance el amorili 
royakr, Nou 5 avons, par le piTisenr ^dit perp6Luel Cl irre¬ 
vocable, diu stawi ci ordonni, disous, slaluoros el Ordon- 
nons. vouiona cl cious plali cc qui suit: 

.Art, 1*'. II sera inccssamnicnt reforme en la Monnoic dc 
Paris, jusqu'A la concurrence dc irois cent raille livrcs cn 
Especca dc billon donl la fabrication a fiti ordonnCe par 
Edit du mow d'uclobre 1738, Icaquelles espices seront mar- 
qu 6 cs de chaque cAte confonnimeni a IcmprcinEC figtiric 
ci-aitachie sous le eontro-acel de noire present lidil. En 
consiquence Ic sieur Descharaps, Eresorier gindral de nos 
MoanoiCS, rcmcltra uu direcMur de cclle de Paris, pour ta 
valour de troU cent millc livrcs en EapCccs dc billon, 4 
compie ct cn deduction de cclles qui lui ont 414 vcTBecs 
eu execution de rairit do nctrcConseil du ii fanvier 1781 . 

II. Aussildt apris la reforoialion deeding Eapices, dies 
seront remises au Treaor royal, en In caisse de la marine, 
pour 4trc envoydes HiiX tnesoricra des deniers royaus en 
ladite Colonic, pour y 4lre, par eux, diRtribueca. 

TIL Lesdites Espdccs nc pourront avoir cours que dans 
ladiie Colonic dc Cayenne ct dies y serOnt admises en 
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toutes sortes de payemens pour la valeur de deux sows 
pi6ce. 

IV. Dafendons a toes capitaiaes, officiers, soldats et ma- 

telotSj facteurs, passagers et amres gens composant les V 

Equipages de nos vaisseaux et ceux de nos stijets, et tous 

eeux qui navigueront et commercetont dans ladite Colonic, 

de rapportcr lesdites Espdccs en France, a peine, contre les 

contrevcnans, d'etre poursuivis comme billonneurs et pu- 

nis suivant la rigucur des ordonnanccs. 

V. 11 sera tenu des registres en bonne forme de ladite 
reformation, taut par lesdits officiers que par le directeur 
de ladite Monnoie, et dans le registi'e des ddluTances, il 
sera fait mention de la quantity desdites Esp^ces debiilon. 

Si donnons en mandement i nos amds et fdaux Conscillers, 
les gens tenant notre Cour des Monnoies a Paris, que 
notre present Edit ils ayent a faire lire, publier et regis- 
trer, mSme en temps de vacation, et le contenu en icelui 
garder, obsem^er et ex^cuter selon sa forme et teneur. Car 
TEL EST, NOTRE PLAisiR. Et afin que ce soit chose ferme et 
stable a too jours, Nous y avons fait mettre notre sceL 
Donnd i Versailles, au mois d’octobre. Tan de grace mil 
sept cent quatre-'vingt-huit et de notre regnele quinzieme. 

Stgiie: LOUIS. Etplm bas^ par le Roi, ugm : La Luzerne. 

Visa: Barentin. Et scclle du grand sceau de cire verte^ en 
lacs de soie rouge et verte. 

31. “ Pi^ce de 2 sou$^ Semblable a la piece de 
1782, mais avec 1789. 

Quoique la Declaration soit de 1781 et le premier 
Edit de fabrication de 17S2, on rencontre des pieces 
frappees pour Cayenne en 1780 et 1781, et dans la 
suite jusqu’en 1789, excepte pour les aonees 1784 et 
1785. On remarquera que FEdit de 1782 latsse igno- 
rer qu’il y ait codes pieces frappees des 1780 et que la 
lettre du ministre, du 26 julllet 1788, ne fait pas 
mention de celles emises en 1783 et annees suivantes. 


7 
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Ijg CAY£NNE. 

r.es pieces de 5 sols Tisics dans cettc leitre n’ont pas 
etc fabriquiea- 

Ho dicret du souYcroeur dc la Guyaoet du 8 juia 
.8 drmon.^tisa et retira de U circulaunn les sols 
mar^tt^ noirs (de 1780 ^ *78g) <1“^ alore ne Taiaieot 
plas qw 71/a centimes. 
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[SLES DU VENT ET SOUS LE VENT 



EDTJ* DU ROT 

Qiii ordmine in fabricjfinn de gualrt- vingi mtY/d fFnarcs d^E$- 
pices dc bifhn pnur I d^s hies du W-ijl d Sous !c 

VcTi/ cu eili:s uuroni Cours parnr itfU-V dcniers. 

Don 4 }' crsjiliex nu moi& dc Ttovcmhre t 

LOUlSt PAH LA GHACf 1 > 1 £ OjKU, Roi DB FhaKCE ET I>E 

Navarre. A lou^ pidaesis ct 4 vcnir. Saliti. Etant informfiSr 
quc 1 on ^iprouvc dams nofi Colonies uni: dJsctce dc mcuu^ 
monnoie qui r^nd J« 6chnng^ diHGdks eiprovoqae Tau^ 

menladDii du priif des dcnrdcR dc premiere neccF?y5it^i, 
Noua noTjft d^Le^Iline^^ a fairc fabr[qucr unc cCr- 

tainc quandld d do billon iiEiiqu^^mcnT coosojcf^csi 

Icur usagfe, ct dont k valcur correspondo avec cclk des« 
auires tuounoicE qiie cc5 Colomtia admeiiont dans la cir- 
Cukiiou. A CE§ Causes a untr^E ^ cc Ooy<s innuvant^ de 
I avia dc rwJtrc Conseil ct do notre ccrlaitie ac-icnce^ piciuo 
puiaaanco ti autoiiie roj'alCj Nous a%'unj«, par uotro pr£^ 
i^cnt tdh peipetucl ci irnevocable, dlt, statue ct ordonnii, 
dtsonSf sUtuona et ordoiinona, voutoos ti nous plait cc 
qui suU: 

jiVrl. Von Ions qu'il soit mcess4ifdnient JabHque On no- 

trc Alonnoie do Paris, quatre-viiijfL millc marcs d"Esi>ecefi 
dc bilion au litre dt: dcus dciiiers trok grains^ au remCde 
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de trois grains et a la taille de cent huit pieces au marc; 
au remdde de quatre pidces par marc, le plus dgalement 
que faire se pourra, sans ndanmoins qu’il y ait recours de 
la pidce au marc et du marc ^ la pidce. 

IL Seront lesdites Especes monnoydes aux empreintes 
fi^rees dans le cahier attache sous le contre-scel de notre 
present Edit; voulons qu’elles ne puissent avoir cours que 
dans les Colonies des Isles du Vent et Sous le Vent, et 
quelles soient admises dans tous les payemens a raison 
de deux sols six deniers la pidce. Faisons trds expresses 
inhibitions ct defenses d toutes personnes d'emporter ces 
espdccs hors dcsdites Colonies et d’en faire usage ou de 
les vendre aillcurs, d peine d’etre poursuivies comme bil- 
Lonneurs* 

III. Le travail de la fabrication de ces Especes sera jugd 
par notre Cour des Monnoies en la maniere accoutumee, 
et les droits ainsi que les ddchets de fabrication seront payds 
et retenus en la forme ordinaire et allouds sans difficulte sur 
le pied d-dcvant fixdpour les Espdces de billon. Si donnons 
EN MANDE.’VIENT i. DOS amds et fdaux Conseiilers, les gens 
tenant noire Cour des Monnoies k Paris, que notre present 
Edit ils aient a faire lire, pubUer et registrer et le contenu 
en icelui garder et obsen^er scion sa forme et teneur. Car 
teuest NOTRE pLAisiR. Et afin que ce soit chose ferine et sta¬ 
ble a toujours, Nous y avons fait mettre notre scei. Donnk 
k Versailles, au mois de novembre, I’an de grace mil sept 
cent quatre-vingt huit et de notre regne le quinzieme. Sigiie: 
LOUIS. Et plus has, par le Roi, Sigue : La Luzerne. Fisa: 
Bare.ntin. Et scelle du grand sceau de cire verte en lacs 
de soie rouge et verte. 

^2. _ Piece de 2 sous 6 deniers. Leg. circ. a dr. 

LOUIS XVI. R. DE (Ex- FR. ET DE NAV 

Trois fleurs de lis sous couronne. 

4 Leg- cli-c. a dr- [lyre) ISLES DUVENTET 
SOUS LE VENT Champ ;2 SOUS I 6 DEN. 1 1789 
1 A — Titre 177 m.; d. 22 m/m; 2 gr. 


ISLES DU VENT ET SOUS LE VENT. 
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Cette piece n’a pas ete mise en circulation. La 
lettre suivante du mioistre de la marioe, da i8 aofit 
1789, a la Chambre d’agriculture du Cap fran^ais, 
en explique les motifs : 

u J'ai mis^ messieursj sous les yeux du Roy, le 
m^moirc par lequel vous faites cooooitre qu’il y aii- 
roit des incoDveoIeus a mettre en circulation a Saint- 
Domingue la mooooie de billon qui devoit y &tre 
envoyee, Les Deputes dela Colonie a FAssemblee na^ 
tionale out fait de leur c6te de semblables representa¬ 
tions, et S* M* quine s’itoit determinee a ordonnerla 
fabrication de cette monnoie de billon que dans Topi- 
nion qu^elle serait utile, s’est rendue sans peine aux 
observations contraires que vous lui avez faites. II ne 
sera point, en consequence, envoye de monnoie de 
billon a Saint-Domingue, et j’en iaformerai les ad- 
minis tra tears de cette Colonie. » 

Lememoire de la Chambre d*agriculture du Cap 
ne s’est pas retrouve. Les representations des depu¬ 
tes sur cette piece et antres objets, soot formulees 
dans une lettre au comte de la Luzerne, ministre de 
la marine, datee de Versailles, le 29 juillet 1789 : 

« S'* Notre opposition arintrodoction de toute mon- 
naie nouvelle et notamment a une petite monnaie de 
cuivre trappee pour Saint-Domiogue, en ce que cette 
derniere serait un impot reel pour la colonie qui, en 
pure perte pour elle, ne profiterait en rien a la 
metropole. » 
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Louis XVIII. 


l8i6. 


33 - —' Pi^ce de 2 sous. Billon d 2//0 de fin. Leg. 
circ. a g. LOUIS XVIII ROI DE FRANCE Trois 
fleurs de lis sous couronue. 

IV" Leg, clrc. a g. COLON IE DE CA YEN N E- Ex. 
{Tiolier) coq. Champ (dans un cercle): 2 1 SOUS 1 
1816 1 a — d. 32, ep. 2/3 m/m; 3 gr. 

Cette piece n'a pas ete mise en circulation. 
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Louis XVIII, 18,6, 

RAPPORT FAIT AU ROI 

Le 2 octobre i8i6 
par h Min hire des Jinan ces * 

Sirti. Monsieur le mimstre de la marine a reconnn la n6- 
cessit^ de faire frapperpour 1 ile Bourbon une monnaie dc 
billon a 1 instar de celle cjui circnlait dans cette colonie en 
1779? dy envoyer des pidces de un franc et de cin- 
quante centimes au type de Votre Majesty, 

Je stiis en consequence convenu avec Monsieur le vi- 
comtc du B ouch age, qu’il serai t mis a sa disposition 
20,000 francs de pieces de un franc, 15,000 francs de pi 6 ccs 
de cinquante centimes, et j ai donn 6 ordre de prdparer un 
coin pour la fabrication de 15,000 francs de pidces de dix 
ceniimes conformes an module ci-joint, approuve par ce 
ministre, 

Ces pieces auront a peu prts le m 6 me diametre et la 
meme dpaisseur que celles qui avaient cours autrefois dans 
rUe. Quoiqueaun titrc un pcu moins dlevd que celui des 
pieces de dix centimes en billon qui circulent dans la md- 
tropole, la fabrication de ces nouvelles pieces a 616 combi- 
n 6 e autant qu^il a et 6 possible de le faire, d’aprds la diffd- 
rence de la pesanteur spdcifique des mdtaux, sur ce principe 
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de notre syst^me mondtairej que la valeur nomioale des 
monnaies ne doit excdder la veleur de la matidre dont elle 
est composde en y ajoutant celle de la fa^on. 

J'ai rhonneur de soumettre a Votre Majestd un projet 
d'ordonnance pour autoriser la fabrication de cette monnaie 
qui ne pourra avoir cours qu'a Tile Bourbon. 


ORDONNANCE DU ROI 
Donne d Paris^ le 2 octobre 1816 

Portant qu’il sera fabriqud A la Monnaie de Paris jusqu"^ 
concurrence de i5 jOOO francs en pidces de billon de lo cen¬ 
times pour dtre transportdes a Tile Bourbon ou elles auront 
cours seulement. Diamdtre 22 mil.j poids 2 gr. 5 

34, — ^iice de 10 cent. Billon d 2 jto de Jin. joo 
pieces au kiL L%. a g- LOUIS XVIII — ROI DE 
FRAN. Deux L cursives^ aifronteeSj entrelacees et 
couronn^es; fleur de lis au milieu. 

L%* a g. en creux sur uo listel pointille ISLE 
DE BOURBON Ex. (816 Champ: I 0 CENT-I 
coq A ~ ^iolUr — d. 22, ep. 4/5 m/m; 3 gr* 5. 

Cette piece, r^duite a 7 1/2 centimes par arrdte du 
gouveroeur du 10 avril 1850, a etc demonetisee 
en 1879* 

I. Le texte de cette ordormance ae se trouve dans aucun recueil 
dc legislation de Tepoque, 
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GUYANE FRANgAISE 



Louis XVIIL 1818- 

RAPPORT FAIT AU ROI 
le ^ octobre 1818 
par !e Minisire des Jinances> 

Sire. Votre Majestd a autoris6 par une ordounance dii 
2 octobre i$i6j la fabrication d’une somme de 15,000 francs 
de pidces de biUon de dix centimes uniquement destinees a 
avoir cours dans llle de Bourbon. 

Monsieur le ministre de ia marine qui avait soUicit^ cette 
premidre fabrication, demande qu'il en soit fait une seconde 
pour la Guyane fran^;aise, 11 desire que, conformdment anx 
habitudes de cette colonie, ces pieces de dix centimes soient 
d une dimension et d une dpaisseur plus considerables que 
celles de la piece de dix centimes destinde a la metropole, 
et qu'il soit fabriqu^ deux millions de pi(ices (en nombre) 
valant nominalement 200,000 francs. 

L’administration dcs Monnales que j ai chared d’examiner 
cette demande, m'a adressd sur la mani^re dont cette opd- 
ration peui s executer, dcs calculs dont il rdsulte que ces 
especes contiendront ia m^me quantitd de matiere fine que 
les pieces de billon de la mCtropole, et qu'elles seront fa- 
briqudes dans le systemc dtabli par nos lois mondtaires. 


FBAM^MSE, 


lii6 

qae la monnaic iic doil avoir coars noiniDalcPi^m qtJC pour 
Il£ valour do la mati^re, plu$ «oilc dc la fu^on, 

J'ai, en con5iqui;nc£, rhonnayr do proposer a Voire Ma¬ 
jesty un proj el d"ot>donnance pour auionscr^ d apr^ ces 
ba^es Ja fabriealion dc ecs ano^ooo francs dC pi&cca dc dis 
cemimpH. 

Cette inonnaLe nc pr^$cnterat qnanti rempreinic, d autre 
dlR^rcncc surcclle fabriqu^e on vertu dc Fordonnancc du 
3 octobre iStfi^qne la subslilulion dc^ mots Guyane fran- 
^aiRc Dl cei2£ Ite dfi Bourborir 1^ rcvCrs de la piCcc. 

OI^DONN^^J^CE DU ROI 

Doun^ d ParLK, la ^ novum^rre s^iS, 

LOUiSp par la grace dc Dieu 
RoL de France ct dc Navarre* 

Biir Ic rapport dC nocrc ministre gcci'dlCire d'Eiat dc^ 
finances^ 

Noub avons ordonnd ct ordonnon^ ce qnl suii: 

Art. I". II sCrafabriqy idanHTicLre Monnaie dc Parish |tis- 
qo'A concurrence dc iOOt&OO frano! cn piece^s dc 10 centimea 
pour 6trc transpnrtCcs X la Guyanc on cllcis auronl cours 
HeuLcmenlH 

IL Lc diatuAlre de ces? pificca sera de 22 millimCLrcs el 
Icurpoids de 2 ffr* 500 mil. 

IIL Elies auroni pour type, d'un cfltfi deux L cntrela- 
edes sgrmontics d une cou tonne royalc > sin ccnlfCp entre 
left deuK Lt une fleur dc lis ; pour Idgcndc Lnuk A I ///, roa 
de Francs^ Sur Je rever$j au centre, lu ct pour 

l^ende (fTuyjncyrjnfiiijc, cllc milld^imc eu ereux, 

IV. Notre mini St re accrdtairc d’Eiat des finances c^l 
charjfC de rcxicution dc la prfisEiite ordonnance. 

Donut i Paii$> Ic 4 novcmbic iSiS Ct de notrerCgncle 

; I.*OlJIS. 

Far le Roi; 

Lc secretaire d'Etat dts financcftt 
Sij^ne : Comte CoHvarrrO. 
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35 -— 10 cent. Billon a 2} 10 de fin. 500 

pieces aukiL Leg, a g. LOUIS XVI11 ROl DE FRAN, 
Deux L cursives afFrontees, eotrelacees et couron- 
nees; fleurs de lis au milieu, 

L6g. a g. en creux sur un listel poiotille 

GUYANNE FRANgAISE Ex, 1818 Champ: |0 I 
CENT . 1 coq a [ ^iolwr^ d. 22, ep, 4/5 m/m ; 
2 gr. 5, 

Par arr^tedu gouverneur de la Guyane du 21 juin 
i8iq, la valeur de cettepiice denommee marque blanc 
est portee a 13 1/3 centimes, argent colonial (6 pieces 
on 80 centimes faisant i livre coloniale)* Elle etait 
imise par le tresorier-payeur par rouleaux de 30 
pieces valant 3 fr. de France on 4 fr, de la colonie, 
et par rouleaux de 60 pieces valant 6 fr, de France ou 
8 fr, de la colonie, 

Cette piece a encore cours a la Guyane. 
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04 

Charles X. 1825, 

ORDONNANCE DU ROI 
Don7i6 d Saint-Cloudj le ij aout 182^^ 

CHARLES, par la grace de Dieu 
Roi de France et de Navarre, 

Sur le rappori; de notre ministre secretaire d'Etat des 
finances. 

Nous avons ordonnd et ordonnons ce qui suit: 

Art, II sera fabriqud en notre H6tel des Monnaies de 
Paris des pidces de cinq et de dix centimes en bronze jus- 
qu'a concurrence de trente mille francs, pour etre transpor- 
t^cs au SdndgaL 

IL Les pieces de cinq centimes seront du diam^tre de 
27 millimfitres, et du poids de to grammes* 

Les places de dix centimes seront du diamatre de 31 mil* 
limatres, et du poids de 20 grammes. 

IIL La tolarance pour tespidees decinq centimes sera de 
4 places au kilogramme, dont 2 au dedans et 2 au dehors* 

La tolerance pour les pidees de dix centimes sera de 
2 pidees au kilogramme, dont une au dedans et one au de¬ 
hors* 

IV* Le type de ces monnaies sera. d'un c6td notre effigie 
couronnde d'olmer avec la Idgende Charles X roi de 
France j et de Tautre une couronne de laurier ay ant au centre 
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les mots cinq et dix centimes, et autour ia Idgende Colonies 
frangahes avec ie mill^sime 1825. 

V* Nos ministres secretaires des finances et de la marine 
et des colonies sont charges de Tex^cution de la prdsente 
ordonnance, 

Donnd an chateau de Saint-’Cloud, le 17 aoilt Tan de 
grace 1825 et de notre ragne le premier, 

Sigm: CHARLES. 

Par le Roi: 

Le ministre secretaire d'Etat des finances, 
Signe: Joseph de Villele, 


ORDONNANCE DU ROI 
Donne i Paris^ le i j novembre 182 

CHARLES, par la grace de Dieu 
Roi de France et de Navarre, 

Snr le rapport de notre ministre secretaire d’Etat des fi¬ 
nances. 

Nous avons ordonnd et ordonnons ce qui suit: 

Art. P". — II sera fabriqu6 dans notre H6tel des Mon- 
naies de Paris, des pieces de cinq et de dix centimes en 
bronze, Jusqu'a concurrence de trente mille francs \ 

Savoir: quinze mille francs en pieces de cinq centimes 
et qninze mille francs en pieces de dix centimes, pour etre 
transporties a Cayenne. 

!L — Le diametre, le poids, le et la toldrance de 

fabrication de ces pieces seront les memes qne ccux prescrits 
par les articles II, III et IV de notre ordonnance du 17 aout 
dernier, pour ies pieces de pareille valeur destinies 4 la co- 
lonie du Senegal. 

III. — Le bronze, pour les pieces de -monnaies destinecs 
a nos colonies, sera fabrique au litre suivant : 

Cuivre pur. . .. 90 centiemes. 

Etain.? - * - 10 — 
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IV. — La tranche de ces pieces sera formee d'une corde 
a pnits en crenx, 

V. — Notre ministre secrdtaire d'Etat des finances est 
chargd de rexdcution de la presente ordonnance. 

Donnd an chStean des TuilerieSj le 13 novembre I’an de 
grace 1825 et de notre regne le deuxieme* 

Signe: CHARLES. 

Par le Roi: 

Leministre secretaire d’Etat des finances, 
Sig7ie : Joseph de Vill£le. 


ORDONNANCE DU ROI 
Du JO aoiit 1826^ 

(Extrait) 

Art. XVIIL — 11 sera fabriqud dans nos Hotels des Mon- 
naies pour les colonies de la Martinique et de la Guade¬ 
loupe, des pieces de bronze de cinq et dix centimes sem- 
blabtes a celles qui viennent d'etre fabriqudes pour le Sene¬ 
gal et la Guyane frangaise. La circulation desdites pieces 
n aura lieu que dans ces colonies. 

36. — Piece de 10 cent, ^ en cutvre jaune* Leg. a g. 
CHARLES X ROI —DE FRANCE- T^e laur6e; le 
ruban de la couronne prolong^ sur le cou ; favorls 
courts; ^tolUr sous le cou. 

Leg. a g. COLONIES — FRANQAISES Ex. c 
dans une ancre 18 S 5 a. Dans uoe guirlande de deux 
branches de laurier a sept groupes de feuilles, nou^es 
par une rosette | 0 1 CENT, — Grenetis, une « corde 
a puits » en creux sur le milieu de la tranche; d. 31, 

ep- 3 m/m; 20 gr, 

» 

37. — La m^me, avec 1827. 

38. — La m6me, avec 1828. 
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jg* —La avec 1829. 

40. — /^/^cs de 5 c^n/. Scmbkble au 36, mala 
avec 5 CEMTi ei 1825 * — d. 27^ tp, 2 m/m^ 10 gn 

41. — La m^ETic, avec 1827^ 

42. — La avec 1S28. 

43. — La m^me, avec iSag. 

44. ^La mSme, avec iSjo. 

Les pieces de 10 et 5 cent, de 1827 oni frapp^s 
a La Rochelle (lettre 11 et 11 a Ind&ii pour diflferenil* 

senega u. 

Les echaotillons des pieces frappies pout cette co* 
lonie portaient ETABLiSSEiMENS D\ 4 FRIQUE* 

MAKTINIQUE. 

Port Royal, 7 juillet 1S2B. Arr^te du "OUTctaeur 
qui present la promLilgatiori a la Martmique de Tor- 
donnaace du roi du 24 fevrier 1828, portant demone- 
tiBation des pieces dites noirs et de la Taleur 

de 7 1/2 centimes, ^chang'eables contre des pieces de 
bropTie de 5 et ro eentirncB- 

guyake. 

Le public^ a Cayenoe, o^a pu s^abituct a riu>age 
des pieces de bronze^ 11 trouvait que ces pieces, en 
raison de lent volume et de leutpoids^ ^taient Incom¬ 
modes dans la citculation ei les transactions com- 
mercialiifi. Par d^crets coIoniaiUE des 6 iuillet 1834 et 
24 juMlet 1838, cette monnaie a tte retiree de la cir- 
culaiion ct rcmplacee par des bon 5 de caisse. 
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COLONIES EN GENERAL 



Louis Philippe I. '839. 


Dicision dii minislre de la marine et des colonies 

du 6 ?iove7nbre i8j8. 

— Piece de lo cent.j en bronze^ a g- LOU IS 

PHILIPPE 1 —ROI DESFRANQAlSTete lauree; le 
ruban de la couronne flottant; favoris longs; col 
musculeux, a tranche; au-dessous tiolie*E r sar«e;. 

Leg. a g. COLONIES FRANQAISp Ex. A 
1839 c dans une ancre. Dans une guirlande de 
deux branches d’olivter a huit groupes de feuiUes, 
nouees par une rosette. I 0 ! CENT. Listel et 
grenetis; tr. lisse; d. 30 ^p. 3 m/m, 20 gr. 

^6. — La mfeine, avec 1841. 

47. — La mfeme, avec 1843. 

48. — La mfetne, avec 1844. 



, COLONIES EW PENiRAl.. 1 

49* ^ Ptice dtt 5 cEiU, Semblable au n" 45, mais 
avec FRANCA IS, et SCENT. 1339 — d, 27, ep. 
2 1/3 m/jni; Jojr. 

50. — La mdme, avcc rS^i. 

5I' — La m€me, aT«c 1843, 

53- — La memc, av 4 C 18.^4. 

A partir de 1843, ]fls pitces ont pour diEFereut une 

On a frapp<i en 1839 dea pieces de 10 et 3 cent, en 
cui?re jauuc eten culvre rouge, 

Lc eonsuiller d £)tat, ptesideut de la commission 
des mounaies, en prescutant au minfstre da la ma¬ 
rine et dcs colonies im cchantillon de Ja rtoinrellc 
monnaJe, fait remarquer . la perfection de la face; la 
« sailliect le Usielquiuntpurcla pi^ce pourpreserrer 
*1 la face sans nuirei Tempilage, Get echaotiHon a 

obicnu de lapressc moniLitaire, d Teicepiiun ttal'ex- 
« elusion du balaneicr et permet d'atteindre a la per- 
« fectiundes monnalaa anglalses - (lojuilkt 1839}, 
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GUYANE FRANCAISE 


1846, 



Louis Philippe 1 - 


ORDONNANCE DU ROl 
Donne i Neuilly, le 3 aoCU 184$. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE I" 

Vu'^kttoe'.'cSnial r»du a la Gayaae fra„,aU=. le 
8 juin .844 etsanctlonne ‘‘f“,“ivf^’la fabri- 

cation de monnaie de billon dcstinde pour la Goyane fran 

'“suj ic rapport de notro nainistre de la marine et dea oo- 
lonies, notre ministre des Bnances entendu , ^ 

Nftus avons ordonnfe et ordontions ce qui suit _ ^ 

_I 1 sera fabriquda la Monnaie de Pans, avec 
u D^oduit de la refoute des pieces dites sols marques notrs, 
? la Circulation 4 la Guyane frangaise, jusqu k con- 
retires de la ^ 4 ,,, jc billon de dLx cen- 

ttoerpour fetre transport^es dans cette colonie ou elles 
auront cours esclusivement, au diamdtre de 
tres, au poids de 25 decigrammes et au mre de 15 

mes de fin. 


■ - • 


GUYAKE PKAN^AISiE, nq 

Les toliffliicesdcpoids e: de litre sontfiadcs i 7 millieines 

CO dedans ct7 millticaes ca. dehor*. 

II. — Le* ptdees auiont poor type prindpaJ une L tl uii 
P entrdacds SOroioiiitt;^ dc la couroiinc royale, et auloiir la 
Id^ndc Lotas Philijipa rot des Fraftfak\ sur lo rewrs, 
au centra, an canietdfc* saillanis ro wniimes avec la IcSgcnde 
Gttyatht/ranfaut! et ]e milldainiEen creui. 

IIL — II 6 cra aciorda au ctinccieur dc la fabiicaliou 
a fr. aj cent, par kiio^ntminc peur tais dc rabfkation, dd- 
chets compi is. 

IV. ~ Nds ministres secriudres d’fetat aux ddpartemems 
de la marine ct des cplotiica ct dcs iinancea, sont charges 
dc rcxteiitkn de Ja prdsente ordonnaiicc. 

DpnneA ^feuilly, Ic 7 aoilt 1845. 

Signi: LOUIS PITIUJ^PE. 

Par Jc RoJ : 

Lc vice-amii'al, pair de France, 
minlstre secretaire de la marine 

cl dcs colonies 
Signe: Baron be AIackau. 

5^, — Ptiat deicccFit. Jiitlon d /yfl m, de /in. Ldg. 
mrc.ii dr. LOUIS PHILIPPE! ROI DESFRAM^AIS 
[jOltrCELP cureiTCs ct ftiuillues, enirctacees* courotjtic 
au-dessus. 

L£g-. a {j. eDcreuxaurunHstelpointillAGUYANE 

FRAMpAlSE Ei. 1346 (cn creux). Champi 10 | 
CEMT- j iJii/ex A I p*««i — d. S2, ep. 4/5 m/iti; 

Par tardonnance du gouveraeur de la Guyane, du 
^3 decembre 1846, lea nouTeaux marquee bhnes aont 
delivresau public par lc tresorier-payciirpar rotileatix 
cachetes dc 5 fr. diaquc. 




COCHINCHINE FRAN^AISE. 


Il6 


COCHINCHINE FRANgAISE 


_{1878). Monnaie frani;aise introdmte en Cocktn- 

chine. Pifece de i centime de France, frappee a Bor¬ 
deaux (lettre K) en 1875 et percee a Tarsenal de Sai¬ 
gon d’un trou rond de 3 m/m. 

Cette monnaie destinee a remplacer la sapeque en 
zinc, n’a pas ^e acceptde des indigenes. 

Dicision du ministre des ^nances 
du 15 avnl iSjg. 

Piastre,pieces de 50, 20 et 10 cents., argent; / cent 
et sapdque, bronze. 

Essat de piastre. Leg. a g. REPUBLI 
QUE— fRANQAISE La Republique assise a g., 
drapee a I’antique, tfite lauree et radifie. De la main 
droite devie.elle tient un faisceau He a la base et au 
sommetet surmonl6 d’une pique; la main gauche est 
appuyee sur la barre d’un gouvernail, une ancre en 
arriere; a ses pieds un plant de riz. Au-dessous 
BAIIHE 1879 * 

Leg. circ. a g. ‘COCHINCHINE FRANQAISE* 
Ex. TITRE 0.900 POIDS 27.215 GR. Dans une 
guirlande formee de deux branches a dix groupes de 
feuilles alternant de chfene et de laurier, rfeunies par 
une touffe d’epis de riz et H^:es par une double ro¬ 
sette PIASTRE I DE I COMMERCE 1 abeille e ancre 
— Listel horde d’un grinetis; tr. cannelee ; d. 39, 
6p. 2 1/2 m/m. 



COMMERCE I A etitre deuic ancrcs. 

57. £^ssa{ Je pticB de cents. Scmbljilite A Ut 
prcc^'dcDte, mais avec 50 CENT, j »■» | a cntre 
deux ancres, TITRE 0.300. POIOS I3»607GR. 
— d. 39 , ip- a ih m/tn. • 



r- 58 . Piicc de f 0 courante, ScrobSable* mais 

^ pour diiTir^Dts abeitU a ancrt. 


59 . — Piice de aa cents, Scmbtabk. mais avcc 2^0 
CENT. TJTRE 0,900. POIDS S.443. — d. 26 
ip- I 1/4 m/m. 


60. —* Pi^ced€ ID cmls^ SembSablci main ai^ec l O 

CENT. TITRE 0.900- POIOS 2-72t. —d. 19 , ip. 

I m/iu- 




t 


lii f i i 




Il8 COCHIMCHIIVE niAff^ATSE. 

6 i. — Essai def)iicg de i cenl, I-Cg, drc. a ff, RE- 
PUBLIQUE FRANgAfSE lia. * I 879 ‘ Dans uo 
cercle de 30 m/ra. perli et borde, la Repubiique; 
au-deasous *■**!, a b 

jfLeg. drc. ^ ^r. COCHINCHINE FRANgAISE 
Ei, 'POIDS 1D GR' Dans un ccrclc perli un recian- 
g-le aecoittc do t“C avqc quaire caractfires chinois se 
lisant ea annacnite bach 1 than | cm j khut J (loq 
pii^cos font I {piastre] — Grinetis perl^, tr. lisae; 
d. ip. I 5/4ra/m. 





62, — Plies de I cent, cotirante^ Scmbtable a la pri' 
cidentc, mais sous la Ripubllquu aimiie a 



SI 


b?' — Safiique de 7/5 cent. Leg. annam, A dr. en 
remontant dai piup quac, a g. en descendant an nam 
(grouverncment de la France annamite] cm ; on haul 
Duojfo (vaut) 5 au bas mhi (dons) (a/jooo piastre). 

t{ Leg. drc. A $. COCH INCHI ME FRANgAISE 
Ex. abeilie 1879 aticre\ a au-dessus, — La pticc 















COCKlKCHr^it FRiLV^AIBE. II9 

est percie au centre d'un trou carne dc 5 mfm enca- 
dre. Bordure; tr. lissei d. 21, ep, 3/4 ni/m; 2 gr- 

64. — Ua flssai de cette pitce, dans ces m^mcs con¬ 
ditions, porte en l6g. circ* essat fait au «on'?iataoe- 
Uaefetoileea ci.^monnaie de paws eatredeuxOtoiles. 

65- — 1S84* P/iJce de 50 cenfs. Semblable au a" 58, 
mais avec 1^4 et pour diffiireats corne d'abondance 
ct /ai$ceau a ia hache, 

66. — Piice deso cents. Semblable. 

67. — Piic$ de Jocen($, Semblable. 

68. — Piice de j cent. Scmblable au n^ 6a, mals 
sous la Republique a ^ etca cx. come d'abandancc 
1881 /disceau. 

6g. — Fiastre. Semblable au u’ 55, mais avec les 

dllfereDts de 1884. 

Cette piece n'a pas mlae eu circulation. 

70 .PUcc de 1 cent, Semblable au n* 68, mais 
avcc 1885 . 
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INDO-CHIME FRANCAISE 



7t 


71, — 1885. Piasire. Scmblabltf au mais avcc 

INDO-CH^rJE FRANQAISE- 

7a. — PiicR Je 50 cmls. ScmbUblc- 

73. — Piict de 30 cenis. Semblable. 

74* — Piice de la cenls* Sumbtable. 

75 . — Ptice de i cenL Scmblablc au d* AR, mais 
avcc INDO-CHtME FRANCAISE at J885. 

76. “* i8S6. Piastre. M&mes type, l^geades et dlflfe- 
crents. 

77. — Piicfi de I cent. Semblable. 

78. — 1887. Piastre. M^mes type, l^geodes et dif- 
reots. 

7<)- — Piice de 20 cents- Semblable. 

8 p. Piice ds I cent- Somblable. 



IN DO-CHINE FEANg^ISE. 


12^ 


Si, — Sap^quc- Semblable £lu b], mak avec 
INDO-CHINE FRANfAISE tt tx. come d'abon^ 

dance E 887 faisccau ; a au-d&ssus^ 

82. 1S8S* Piastre, Mfemes type, Incudes et dif-^ 

ferentg. 

S3. — Piice de 10 cents. Semblable. 

8 ,^. — Pi^ce de l ceni. Scrtibkble^ 

85. “ SemMabk. 

86. — j88cj+ PiasIrCm Mfimca type, li^cindtrs et dif- 
feretiis, 

87. — Piice ds I cent, Semblablen 

La SLTie compictet argettt ct trenKCp frappee sur 
(Ian hr uni, a figuri h TENposJiion uni^ersellc 
de tSSqp 

SS, ’ — 1890^ Pfas/i'i?. M^mes type, l^^gendes et dif- 

ftreuts. 





IMDO-CtllNE 


ARRfeTfi 

GOUVERN'EriR HK T.A CTOCHlNCHJNB 
siir ies monnaics divi$icnf^ires h piaxtrs^ 

Saigofh ic ^3 /J?79_ 

Lt: ifouverii^ur dc la CochiTichinc frun^ai^e. ofEcier de 
la L^^ion d'hunncijr Cl de HftSirucdon publiquc* 

Vu la sltuaiion de Tcr^cdsse du trdF^or; 

Vu 1'ciivoit dans la cotonici dc moimaies divisionnoires 
dc Sa pLaALrc; 

Considironi qtic lis tr^sor nc po^a^dc^ plus dc moitnoie 
diviffionnairc fran^^OiSC Ot quc Ice transactionit risqiicriuenl 
d'etre enrravCca on liiLcrrompiLeE^ s'U a'tiaix pas porn; ro 
m^ide d coue situations 

Stir la demande du irisorlei-payciir ct la proposition du 
dirccLcur dc lioldrieurs 
Le Consoil priv^ cntcndiiT 

Arrdte ; 

Article I"- — Lcs nouvoiles monnates dmsionnairCH de 
Ja piastre ct lc 3 mannalcs dc bLlloUt out tit frappees 
pour Ic ser\’lce sp^ial do la Ccichincfainc^ seroal ^mlSCS 
par le tresor^ k compier du jaavicr t88o dann Iqs m^mCH 
condiciona que lea piasLres dt]^ inirodulies par dcs deci¬ 
sions anierietircs*. 

Lcs aaonnaics djvisioiifiaJres d ardent sam: 

i" La pi^ce dc ^^occuls; 

La pificc dc ao centa ; 

La pi6ee do lo cents, 

Los munnaies dc billon %otiX : 

r*' cont ou ccntiemc do la piasti o; 

2 * Le sapeque ou t/joo dc ]a piastre* 

I. n A'fi^Itdcs piastres mcxicoinc^f- 




JT^DCK:HINE ntAK^AlSE- 


[[, — La valcur chacufTsc de ccs pi^cc3 d^tcrminCje 
par Ic tmui ofBciel de la piastre. EUe ^yivra cc taus sll 
vicnt A tXr^ modilla ofUcieUemeaL. 

111. “ Les rt^lements financicns qui di^tcrmincnt Ic mode 
ctlu ciuaniitd; de misc co drculadon des tnonnaies natio¬ 
nal e? franeaiscs eu Mgeal et cn branscet soni applicabics 
notivclloa monnaicK d-deaau:^ d^igndes. 

Les’sapftqtJCfi ne pourront firrq rc^ucs par lea caiase::! pu^ 
hliques de la colon ie qu'en ligamrcs compl^itcs de cent sa- 

pdquCwS valiLnt ceaLs. 

Lc dircctcur de I'mLcrieur et Ic lr6sorier’'payeur sont 
uhargds, Cncc qul Ics concemc, de I'exiictition du pr^enL 
arrfitii, qui sCia emeglstrfiT communiqaS ct public partout 
Oi’i bcfloin Hcm.. 

SaTgcn> ! c a a dCcemhrc 1879^ 


LE MYRE DE VlLERS. 


Vu le goiiverneur; 

Le DjVecft‘«r de /Vn/tTi'eM?, 
UCLIARO, 
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DEUXIEME PARTI E 


MONNAIES EMISES PAR LES COLONIES 


CANADA ET LOUISIANE 


LA AlONNAIE DE CARTE 

cormnencements de colonisation tlti 
furent dcs plus dlfficiles. Le pays produisaut pennies 
transactions commerciales ^taiont rarest 1*^9 exporta-^ 
tlons a peu pres nullcs^ et, pour comble, il n^y avait 
pas d'argent^ ce nerf du trafic comme de la guerre. 
Les leitrcs des Intcndants sont rcmpllcs k ce su)et 
de leurs doleances an mlnistre de la marioe qul ny 
pouvait rien* Lc numiraire envoy4 occasiaonellemeDt 
par le Roi, dc mime que celui spporti pour leur 
propre usage par quelques trafiquants cm immigrantSi 
itait aussitdt perdu pour la colonist parce que ies im¬ 
portations excedant lea exportations, Il y avait tou- 
Jours d4&dt : la difference qui dcTait ilxe compensit 





oj^i^ada et LOursiANE^ 

en absorbaii tout et Tatgeot passau a T^tran- 

{jer. 

Pour coin bat trii cotLc icadauee de Fatgeot ^ diui^ 
grer, on ne trouva de itileux gue d*eii hausser le 
cours^ On augnuinta d^abord d^un tiers la valeut dcs 
TTionmiies importiea de France K C*est ainsi qua les 
cspeccB partlcullares ^mlses, en vertu de la Declara¬ 
tion du Roi du fivrier 1670, par laCoinpagme des 
lades occldenlalcst avec la legende giotiam rcgnidiccnij 
fnrent portecs, par arr^t du Conaed d^fiiai du 18 no- 
vembre 1672 ^ sayoir : la piece de 15 sols A 20 sols, la 
pi6ce de 3 sots A 6 sols et 8 dcpiersp el les anirea dans 
la mfeme proportion. On adnpta en m^me temps une 
monnaie de coniptu, dite du pays, qui valait cgale- 
meat un tiers en plus do la monnaio do Frantie. Ces 
mesures illusoires, loin duremAdierBu mat^ nWaient 
d'antre effet que d’entraycr !e commerco a poino 
nalssant^ 

Le paiement des troupes devenait encore une autre 
source penodiquede tribulations pour les administra- 
leurs de la eolonie. I! Atait d^usage de payer les soldats 
en fanvier; mals Fargent destine A la soldc n^arrlTant 
de France que beaueoup plus tard, Finlendanl se 
voyait sans eesse dans la necessite de reeourir aux 
expAdJents pour satisfalre la gamison. 

C^esl dans celle situalion pleiae de pArils que^ a 
boul de ressources^ Jacques de MeullLSp ohvTalierf 
eonseiller du Roy en soii ennscils] seigneur de la 
Source, grand bailly d^Orlcans^ intendant de lustice^ 
police ct finances cn CanadSp Aceadie, Isle de Terre- 
Neuve et autrea pays de Ja France Beptentrionale, 
imagina de donuer coura a dea billets de carte, Voici 

I, Garara.u+ dans sen Hisiotre du Canada {Qu^boc^ 1 869), a. 
^vidfimment iait emur en rdduifiania on quart 1 aujfiQcatau'oR: de 
laditc valeux ct edic de Ja mciu^aic dc compie diiie do pays. 
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la lettre qu'U ^crlvait de Quebec, le 24 seplembri: 
1685, au comtc de Tonlouze, ministre secrttairy d^Jt> 
tat au departcmcnt de la marine, pour lui faire part 
dcs rfesultats d^i premier es^ai : 

a js me suis iroiiv^ cette annee daas une tres 
in grande necesijite louehaot la subsistance des sol- 
ti dats: vDus ordonn^s de fonds, Monseig', 

ii qiic jusques en Janvier dernier, Je n'ay pas lais^e de 
h les faire vivire Jusgues cn septembre quJ font hnit 
« majs entiera. J'ay tire de mon coffre sit de mca 
^ amis tout cc qnefay pi. tnab enfin ks voyant hors 
V dkstat de me pouvoir rendrc service davantage, et 
fl ne s^achani plus a quei saint me voier, Targcnt 
« cstant dana uue extreme raret6, ayaat distribud des 
« sommes considerables de tons costes pour lasolde 
a des sokiats, ]'e inesuls Iinagm^ dedonaer cours au 
w lieu d^argcni a des bilkts de cartes que pavois fait 
« couper en quaire; Je vous envoye* Mooseigneurp 
des trois espeecs^ Tune cstant de quatre francs, 
u Fautre de quanuite snis el la Lroiskme de quln^ 
« sols^ parce qu^Rvcc ct:s trots espeees je pouvois fairc 
« leur solde juste d^un mois^ j^ay rendu une ordon^^ 
par laquelle j*ay nblig^ Lous les babitaas de rece- 
H voircetternonoyecn payemenlct luydonner cOurs, 
« en m^oblii^eant en mon nom de rernbourfier le^diis 
a billets, person nc ne les a refuses el eel a a fait 
M UQ SI bon effet que par ce moyeo les irouppes ont 
vescu a rordinalrc^ t> 

Cette lettre a son importance : die fixe a Fan nee 
1685 la premiere emission do la moriTiaiedc carte qul 
paralt avoir echappe aux rcchurches dc la plupart des 
auteurs qui emt cent sur la matiere. 

Les cartes dc dc Meullcs^ jomics a sa ktire au mi- 
m'strfi ont disparu. ct U nc sVn trouve aucun spSci- 
men dans les depits publics dc France ou da Ca- 
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nacJa. Satifla valeur et la dJmi:iiHioQ de ces cartes^ 
on n'en conaalt pas les dispositions. George Ileriot, 
maitra gi^neral des postes de I'Amyriquebrkanniquc, 
dans ses Voyages au Cmada en tSo^. cil 6 par Al¬ 
fred Saodhain dans son oovragy The CmVzs, Medals 
and Tokens of ihe Domimon of Canada (Montreatt 
i86<));p dk que chaque carte purtait rempreinie des 
armes dc France (sur de la dro], sa vdeur nommalc 
et les dgnaiiires du trfesoner, du gonvernenr gin^ral 
et de rintendant. IL semble difficile d'admeitre qu'au- 
tant d'inBcriptions aient pu fif^urer sur une surface 
aussi restreinte qne pr^sente le quart d^une carte k 
jouer» et remlnent historien amiricain^ Francis Park- 
man, dans The otdTiigimcin Canada, cn sc r^f^rantj 
pour la dcscrlpLioQ de ces cartesj a on iM^moire 
adresse au Rigeni en 1715, n'a pas remarqu^ que 
Tauteur in clique d'autres valeurs quo cellcs de 1 
mission primitive; cl paralt viser une emis&ioa ullk^ 
ricure. ll y a tout lien de croire quu Ics cartes de 
de Meulles ne portaicni qne rempreinte dans la cire i 
caclieter d^unc ficur dc lis couronn^e^^ Icur valcur et 
les siguatures du commis du tresorier ut dc I'In ten- 
dant^ 

Le succeEseur de de Meulles, M. de Champigoy, 
trouva la situation Cnanelerc de la colonie aussi cm- 
bnrrassec qne son pxiid^esseur. Le 19 noTembre 
1&9D, il informe le mlnistre que le defaut de fond^ 
Ta mis dans la necessity dc faire une monaaie de 
carte^ Le 10 mal 1691, il dit encore * ct Quoiquenous 
rt ayonsj M. le comte dc Fronienac fgouvernenr gi- 
ii neml) et may^ fait tirer^ par le commis de M. de 
a Lubert (tresuricr)^ au ’mois de novembre dcruier, 
it pour 87,^77 Hvres de leiires de ckangc aur France, 

I* Ccl emblAmfi trouvci mr le* frapp^ a Pondi- 

tknSry Cii 1700. 




MOPasAiE DE CAKTE. lag 

ii affiti d’aYoir des fonds en ce pays^ nousn'avoas pas 
SI laiss^ d'estre oblig'ez de fairs cette ann^e UDe nou- 
veils monnnys dc cartes pour satisfairea toutes les 
*• depcnsss, utii; parlie de nos fonds qyi sont 
« nitions n^elana pas arrive?. Tannee dern3(ire, et nous 
c> avonsfait reaibouraer la moanoye de caite:^ faiteirri 
1690. 11 tst blcQ nicessaire^ Monseigueur, de ac 
servirde quelque auire ejcp^dlent pour avoir des 
foods eo ce pays loiis les aos qui puisseai salir 
pour faire ks ddpeoses des cloq 00 six premiers 
mois de Tannee suivonte* Si vous voutezdoaner uo 
ordre pour faire payer en France a deux ou trois 
moss de veiieles lettres de change queToo ferait lU 
ter icy par le commis de M, de Lubert au depart 
*1 des derniers vaisseaux, on pourra trouver h em- 
pruoter dc nos marchands j'usqu'a cioquaote mil 
f <icus en argent oomptont- Nous vous prions, Mon- 
seigneur,"dV vouloir penser et de consid^rer ie tort 
(I que eela fait aux troupes qui achetent beaucoup 
plus cheren monooye de cartes quklles oeferoient 
*r en argent comptant et encore oat elks bien de la 
I' peine a trouver k o^cessairep » 

En 1696,1 a colonie avail fait des dipenses extraor- 
djQalies occasionnies par la guerre. De Champigny 
renouvelk sa demande : • Nous esp^rons que vous 
aurez la boot^ de nous ies faire remplacer affin de 
is nous mettre en 6tat de satisfaire aux dettes dans 
lesquelles nous sommes engages par le moyen des 
» cartes* * 

Et le 20 octobre 1699 : « Les provisions que ("ay 
01 ete obNgre de faire tons les aTis> I'eTivoy de France 
H d'unc bonne partie de la zolde en fsirines au lards 
ff qui nWt et^ convertis en leur paye qm: lungLcma 
it apres, les depynses faites au deli <les fonds cha- 
0 que ann^e^ prlncipakmcnt cclk^dc 39,033 L 6 s. 1 d. 
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« en i6g3 avec le manque de fonds caus6 par les 
tt pertes a la mer en i6qo, i6gi et 1693, ont ete la 
« cause de la fabrique de la monnoye de cartes, 

« n’ayant pas d’autres fonds pour toutcs ces depenses 
« et pour le remplacement de ces pertes, je ne croy 
« pas qu’il y alt lieu, Monseigneur, a me blamer de 
Cl m’6tre servy de ce moyen, etant absolument im- 
a possible d’en user autre ment jusqu’a ce qu il eut 
« plu au Roy d'ordonner des fonds au moins pour 
« toutes les depenses excedentes et les pertes. > 

Les fonds si irnpatiemment attendus arrivent enfin. 

II en accuse reception au ministre, le 15 octobre 1700 : 

« Toute la colonie est tres obligee a S. M. et moi 
« particuliferement de ce qu'elle a bieo voulu nous 
K mettre en 6tat d’acquitter les anciennes dettes 
tt faites pendant la guerre pour remplacer les pertes 
tt faites sur mer en 1690, 1691 et 1692 ». 

Mais les bonnes dispositions du gouvernement du 
roi se ralentissent les annees suivantes. Les fonds ne 
sont plus envoyes reguUerement et les intendants 
qui se succfident se trouvent sans cesse dans la neces¬ 
sity de recourir a une emission de monnaie de cartes 
pour faire face a leurs depenses. Raudot pere et fils, 
intendants, ycriventau ministre le 23 octobre 1708 : 

tt On ne peut se dispenser, Monseigneur, de faire 
« de terns en terns de petites cartes, lesquelles passantes 
tt en beaucoup de mams, se gatent et s usent plus 
« que les grosses, c’est la seule monoye qui soit en 
« ce pais, n’y en ayant aucune autre des petites espe- 
« ces de France qui y ytoient venues autrefois comme 
tt des pieces de 4 ” et sols marques ayants toutes 
« repassfees avec tout I’argent monoye qui y etoit. Les 
« S” Raudot voudroient bien n’^tre point obliges 
tt d’en faire, cette fabrication ne leur cause que de la 
« peine et de I’embarras parce qu’il faut qu’ils signent 
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a et fasseot frapper toutes ces cartes, mais le besoin 
w que le public en a par La cessation du commerce 
(c eotre les habitans qui arrive quand la moaooye 
« manque, les obllgent a prendre tous ces soins* 11s 
a peuvent voos assuerer, Monseigneur, que quand ils 
« en font de pelitesils en brulent autact de celles de 
« messieurs de Champigny et de Beauharnols ^ qui 
(t se trouvent des plus gat^es, ainsy il oe se trouve 
(c point d’augmentatioD de cartes 

Pas plus que celles de de Meulles, les cartes emises 
par de Champigny» de Beauharnols et Baudot, ne se 
sont retrouv^es* On les brCilait apres leur rembour- 
sement et il ne s’en est pas rencontre d^egarees. Un 
Al^moire anonyme siv I'ilal present du Canada (1712}, 
dit que ces cartes portaient a deux empreintes, la 
valeur de la carte ou son prix au dessous, le cachet 
du gouveroeur et les signatures de Tintendant et du 
iresorier en charge n. Mats Tauteur, en avan^ant que 
« les cartes ont commence sous rintendaoce de M. de 
Champigny n’a sans doute pas eu coonaissance de 
celles de son predecesseur* 

Le Memoire au Regent, de 1715, cite plus haut, dit 
qu'ily avail w empreints unc fleur de lis couronnee, 
les armes ou paraphes de M^. les gouverneurs et 
intendants et les signatures du comm is du tresorier 
de la marine a Quebec, sous rinscription d’une livre, 
de deux livres, de quatre iivres, de seize livres et de 
trente deux livres 

Un troisieme Memoire du Conseil de marine, de 
1717, en donoant une description de cartes, pr^cise- 
ment celles de 1714 que nous reproduisoos, en attnbue 
egalement la premiere Emission a de Champigny qui 
quitta cependant la colonie en 1702J 


1. Inteodant du Canada de 170a a 1705 • 
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On voit que les auteurs de ces M6moires ne s’ac- 
cordent pas sur la redaction des cartes primltiyes ; et 
de fait, I’emission de de Meulles a ete ^phemere et a'a 
laisse de traces que dans sa iettre au Ministre. 

On ne trouve une premiere description des cartes 
que dans la d<&liberatioo prise le i®" octobre 3711 par 
MM. de Vaudreuil, gouverneur ; Raudot, intendant; 
et de Monseignat, coxitr6leur de la marine, mais au 
sujet seulement de la fabrication de 3,00a cartes de 
100 livres et de 3,000 cartes de 50 livres : 

L*ecriture des cartes de 100 livres en travers, sur 
des cartes noires entieres 

Et Tecriture des cartes de 50 livres de hauten bas, 
sur des cartes rouges entieres. 

Les poin^ons empreints a chacun des coins, savoir: 

Celui ou il y a uoe fleur de lis sur un piedestal 
dans un cordon de petites fleurs de lis, en haul, au 
c6t^ droit; 

2*" La m6me empreinte au bas, an c6te gauche; 

3*" Celui de M, de Vaudreuil, represente par trois 
6cussons fasces deux en chef et un en pointer sur- 
monte d’une couronne de marquis avec un cordon 
autour, au bas, au c6te droit; 

4^ Et celui de Tintendant represente par un crois¬ 
sant surmonte d’un epi de ble couronne de quatre 
etoiles avec deux palmes au cordon, en haut, au c6te 
gauche. 

Ces cartes portalent en haut la signature du corn- 
mis du tresorier, au centre la valeur nominale et Tan- 
nee d'emission et au bas sur la m^me ligne, les si¬ 
gnatures du gouverneur et de rintendant. 

C’est le commis du trdsorier qui confectionnait les 
cartes et qui y mettait lui-mfime ces deux derniferes 
signatures. 

1 ^ C’est-&.-dirc des cartes aux figures naires. 
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Sur des cartes entieres de 32 livres, d’une emission 
precedente (1708), les poingons etaient empreints sur 
la mSme Ugne, en haul de la carte. 

Cette monnaie de carte fut abolie en 1717 et le nu¬ 
meraire seul circula avec sa valeur iatrinseque aug- 
mentee d’un tiers. L'usage exclusif de I’argent nedura 
pas longtemps. Le commerce fut le premier a de- 
mander le rfetablissement du papier-monnaie, plus 
facile a transporter. On revint done aux cartes avec 
les mfiraes multiples et les mfimes divisions, en lais- 
sant toutefois aux autorites locales la latitude de leur 
donner cours pour la moitie de leur valeur (Declara¬ 
tion royaledu2i mars 1718). 

Une ordonnance du roi du 2 mars 1729, prescrlt la 
fabrication de 400 mille livres de monnaie de carte 
de 24, 12, 6 et 3 livres; i liv. 10 sols: 15 sols et 7 sols 
6 den. « lesquelles seront empreintes des armes de 
Sa Majestfe et ecrites et slgntes par le contrdleur de 
la marine de Quebec. Les cartes de 24, 12, 6 et 3 liv. 
seront signees aussi par le gouverneur lieutenant ge¬ 
neral et par I’intendant ou commissaire ordonnateur. 
Celles de 1 liv. 10 sols, de 15 sols et de 7 sols 6 den. 
seront seulement paraph6es par le gouverneur lieute¬ 
nant general et I’intendant ou commissaire ordonna¬ 
teur ». En 1733, un edit royal ordonnela fabrication de 
200 mille livres en augmentation de la m&me monnaie, 
etdeux ans apres, une autre ordonnance royale dispose 
qu’ilen sera fait igalement 200 milld livres destinees a 
avoir cours a la Louisiane, Ces cartes ^itaient de 20, 
15, 10 et 5 liv.; 2 liv. to sols, i liv. 5 sols, 12 sols 6 den. 
et 6 sols 3 den. En 1741, M. de Beauharnois s’excuse 
aupr^s du ministre d’avoir fait emettre sans ordres 
60 mille livres de cartes et rend compte peu de temps 
apres du erfedit bieo etabli qu’ont trouve ces cartes 
dans les operations du commerce. 
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[.cirsqiie la sommede moanaie de oe gufGsait 
past pour les besoms publics, on y suppUak par dca 
OrdonaoBces de palemeal siga^es par riDteadant 
acul et non iimli^es par lo nombte? proo^d^ qui devak 
em packer tout coiiir6le* Les moiodres ^taient de 
mngt sous et les plus considerables de ceat litres. 
ELles eiaieui Hbetlees amsi : 

COLONIES 17 


Dipens^es g^ntrales* 

H sera fenu compls par fe Hqi 
au mois troviobre pr-ochamf de la 
smime de 

mieur en la soufuission du Trisa- 
rier^ re^He au bureau ducaiUr^ib^. 

A QuibeCj le 

Oetuit une fomiiile de iii sur 145 mlliim. Imprl- 
mee en France 

Les billets de carte el les ordonoUDces de pave¬ 
ment circuiaieDi dans la colonte et y remplissaient 
les fonctiODS de Targetit fusqu^au mois d'ociobre. 
C'^tait la saison la plus recul^e ou ies taisseaux dus- 
sent partlr du Canada* Alors on contenissait lotis 
ces papiers en lettres de change qui detatent i^ire 
acqu litres par ie tr^orler g^u^ral de la marine a 
Paris. 

I, UimptlmcFic uc fiit introduitc que tits tmrd au Canadi; k 
4 mil i74g, k marquis d£ la Gali^^rtnimp cooituandiUit 
r^lvmnitau dc la marine rctiblisscniefLE d'une impri- 

merict pour la publioaiiofide&aaiesdu gouvcractncni. 
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En 17^4, rintendant Hocquart accuse reception au 
ministre d’uue somme de 6,ooO livres en sols marques. 
Le 28 octobre 17^8, il mande encore « d’ordonoer 
w que dans !es foods qui seront eovoyis Tanoee pro- 
« chaine, Ton y comprenne pour 6,000 livres de sols 
M marques. Cette monnoie sera fort utile dans le pais 
<f pour ayder a la circulation- Les cartes de 7 sols 
« 6 dealers estaot trop fortes pour Tusage ordinaire 
a des habitans et pourfaire les appoints chez le tre- 

sorier »- 

Le 28 f^vrier 1742, le roi ordonne une nouvelle 
fabrication de 120 mille livres et la Declaration royale, 
du 18 avriE T749 j qui autorise une emission de 180 mille 
livres en augmentation de cede prescnte par Tordon- 
nance du 2 mars 1729, en porte le total a uo million 
de livres. 

La guerre qui survint au Canada apporta on trou¬ 
ble profond dans les finances de la metropole deja 
oberees par la guerre de Sept-Ans, Le paiement des 
depenses de la colotiie fut suspendu par arr^t du 
15 octobre 1759 et ks lettres de change tirees sur le 
Tresor demeurerent impayees- Le Canada abandonne 
a ses faiblesressourcesj vit blent6tson papier-monnaie 
tomber en complet discredit et perdre toute valeur 
com mere 1 ale- 

Apres la conclusion de la paix, le Consell d’Etat, 
par uo arr^t en date du 29 juin 1764^ declda rextlnc- 
tion etla liquidation definitive de lamonnaie de carte. 
Elle avail dur6 quatre-vingls aos. 

En resume, les valeurs emises aux differentes epo- 
ques soot de 7 sols 6 deniers; 10 et 15 sols ; i livre ; 
I livre 10 sols ou 30 sols; 2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 24, ^2, 50 et 
100 livres, differenciees par la forme et la dimension 
des cartes et par la couleur rouge ou noire des figu¬ 
res, ILn^y eut pas de cartes au-dessous de 7 sols 6 de- 
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nicre, commu I'aranee a tort Raynal (IJisloire phitn- 
sopJiique ei politique des itablissenttnls des Ettropeen^ 
dans les deux Ijides), cit 6 par Gameau. Le marqui, 
monniiiv dc billon de 3 sols, suSisalt aux menues 
iranHactions. 

Lus cartes qui se trourent dans les dip6ts publics, 
a Paris, sont les suirantes: 
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Emission de ijjq. 
Cent tivres. 

Cinquantf livres. 
Quaranis livres^ 
Vingt livres. 

Douse livres. 


Carte emigre, 56/8j m/m,)'ven¬ 
ture daos le sens larg'c de la 
carte > 

Carte emigre, Ticriture dans le 
sens ^troit. 

Carte entlere, angles coup^s> 
ecriture ea sens large. 

Carte entiibre, angles coupes, 
^erhure en sens etr^it. 

Coupure de carte, 96 na/ra car- 
rts. 




mo:«naie ue carte. 




Six iivres. 


Coupure,4;/;6 m/m, angles cou' 
pds, icritura cn sens ^troit. 


Qualre Uvres. 


Coupune, 40/50 m/mt Venture tin 
sens ^troit. 




Coupure, 33/50 m/m, ccriturc 
en seas ^trcit> 


Vingt sols. 
Quin s« sols. 


Coupure, 33/46 jn/m, fecriiure 
ea sens large. 


Coupure, 31/42 m/m, iScrhure 
ea seas etroit. 


Dix sots. 


Coupure, 28/42 m/ro, ^rlture 
eu sens etroU. 


Les cartes de dotize a cent lirrcs soot slgn^es en 
haul DupUssis (comm 15 du tresotier), ei au bas Vuw- 
drcuil {gouveraeur general) et ^ftegon (lateuddnt). 

Celles de 6 liTres, 4 litres ct 3 llvres soni sigoecs 
en haut ^upUssis et au bas ^Hegon, 

Celles d'uue livre, 15 sols ul 10 sols soot sign6es 
en haut ^Duplcssis et au bas d'^un B, 

Elies sonL routes limbrees d’un poin^ou a sec rond 
de 5 m i 111 m^Lics(eati ere meat efface). Celles de 100 et 
50 llvrea, aux quatre angles; celles d« 40 etao Uvres, 
au eeairc des quatre cAt^s; celles des 12, 6 et 4 li- 
vres, un timbre en haut et deux au bas; celles d« 
2 litres, un iiinbre eu haut; cclics tie ao, 15 et jo 
sols, un timbre eu haut et en bas. 

Lea poingoos des cartes entidrss reprisentaieat en 
haul, a droice, uue fleur de lis sur un piidestal dans 
un cordou de petites fleurs de lis; la mime empreinte 
au bas, a gauche. Sur la mime ligne, les armes de 
M. de Vaudreuil, et en haut, a gauche, les armes 
dc IVL Begon ; d’azur au chevron d or, accompagni 
en chef de deux roses et en pointc d’uu lion du 
mime. 
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La coupure de ro sols, repro- 
duite cl-cootre, n’appartient pas a 
cette emission ; elleporte la iri^me 
date, mais est d’une autre sene. 
Elle se distingue par le timbre 
d’en haut, un V antique somme 
d'une couronne de marquis; celui 
d’en bas, trois fleurs de lis dans 
uo cceur et le libelle dix sols au 
lieu de pour la sontme de dix sols. 
Elle est en carlon* 28/44 milli¬ 
metres. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE RATIONALE 



Emission de ij2g. 

(Ord. du mars) 
Vtngi-quaire Iivres . 

Douze livres. 

Six livres. 


Carte entiere, ecriture en sens 
large. 

Carte entifere, angles coupfe, 
Ecriture en sens large, 
Coupure en carre. 
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Trots Uvres* 
Trenie soh. 
Quinze so/s- 


Coupure en carre, angles coupes. 
Coupure, Venture en sens etroit* 
Coo pure, angles coupes, ecri* 


ture en sens large. 


Sept sols SIX deniers. Coupure, ecriture en sens etroit. 

Ces cartes sont a pen pres de m6me dimension que 
les precMentes* Elies sont frappees de deux timbres 
humides aux armes de France, les ones couron- 
n6es, les autres entour^es de iauriers. Etles sont 
toutes signees en haut Vann (conamis du tresorier); 
celles de 24, 12, 6 et 3 llvres portent en outre les 
signatures de Beauharnois (gouveroeur) et Hoequari 
(intendant), et celles de 30 sols, 7 sols et i<; sols 6 de- 
niers, on B et le paraplie de Hoequart. 


ARCHIVES NATIONALES 



Emission de ij 4 g^ 

(Ord- du 18 aT?ril) 

Sept soh sixdeniers. Coupure de 30/55 m/m, ecriture 


en sens etroit, frappee de deux 
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tlmbrea secs otsies aux armcij 
de France el de CyTavarre, ai- 
gdcc cn bam Vann ct au bas 
//et B. 



Emission de Jyj?* 

(?«*«« Coupure de 47/5"} m/m, angles 

cDupea, tcriture en sens large, 
mfimes timbres que la 
dente, Bignce en hautDctJiVfcrs 
ct au bas V et B. 
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CONSECL DR MARINE. 


iVl^.^lOIRE 

jfiir h nwimayc dc C.Trk* 

histon^iic ds Ci qui s'£il passe i cc 
/T jvyil fjij^ 

Le Ci^nsdI fte Marine, avafit qmi d‘expliqutr son avia 
atir ce quH y a fairc pour r^m^dier aux inconvtnicns 
que llnlroduction dc ta monnoyc dc carle a produks^ an 
Candida, croii quit est k pfOpOS dc rappelcr ce qai s^est 
pass6 S cc sujet. 

J1 faui d^abord savoir que le feu Roy# par Ddclaration du 
[g f£vncr 16701 ordoftna nne fabrication de menoe mon- 
noyc d aiifcni el dc cuivre pour TAmfirique, de la vdeuf 
deptils 15 jiolfl jusqu'ii deax denkrs. 

■ La Compagnie dcs Indca oceidealaEc^^ qui stihsisloil 
CPcorCf obdni, le iS novembre 1673^ ua artc^i par Sequei 
ttt valear de ceite ntonnoyc fui augments d'uo tiers cn 
Rus. Par Ic mesiue arrest^ il fat ordonnA que toutes Jes 
Espdcefsde moanoyes de Fiance qiil pasaeroicat cn Amd- 
rique y auroient parcillcment caul's paur le tiers en bur de 
leur valeur ei que ks stipalationa. cunlracts, aebats OU 
payemens y seraient faks eti argent Rur Jc mcamc pled du 
tiers en @uji. 

Lc motif de cet arrest fut de foiic iester tt\ .Amerique tea 
Especes qul y passcroicat dc France. 

D'allEeurs, cet arrest estoii tr6s avaniagcux A la Compa- 
gnic dcs Indcs occidentales. EUe payoit !cs oflicjcrs avec 
cetlc monnoyc Hur lc pled de raugmeatauca; ellc acbetoh 
les marchandises etservlccadca hablians avec cette mesfiie 
monnoye^ et eUedouooiu dans Tun ct J^autre cas, un bdrt6- 
ficc du tiers eti aus. Elle ne faisottpas un moindre prolii sur 

I , {En margej Rile a tate rivcKiufic par £dk da ittok dc ddcani- 
bre 1674. 
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les marchandises de France qu'elle vendoit en Amerique, 
parce qu’elle en augmentoit le prLx a proportion de Taug- 
mentation des Espdees. 

De \k est venue La distinction de deux sortes de mon- 
noyes dans las Colonies. On appelle Tune monnoye de 
France, en la prenant sur le pied de la valeur quelle a en 
France; on appelle Tantre monnoye du pays, en la regar¬ 
dant sur le pied dn cours qu'elle a dans le pays. Suivant 
cette idde, une pidee de ro s., monnoye da France, a cours, 
en Canada, pour 13 s. 4 d.; un sol de 15 d. de France y a 
cours pour 20 d. et les autres Especes a proportion. Mais 
aujourd'hui, cette augmentation de monnoye n'a ricn de 
reel et ne reside proprement que sur rimagination, car iiest 
certain que toutes ies marchandiscs se vendent dans tous 
les pays suivant la proportion qu^il y a entre la monnoye 
avec laquelle elles soot acbetees et celle qu on revolt en les 
vend ant; et comme tout ce qui se porte en Canada s’achdte 
en France et que tous les retours sy font, on suit, dans les 
achats et ventes, la proportion qu'il y a entre la diffdrente 
valeur des Esp^ces suivant le cours qu elles ont en France 
et en Canada, cela est vray que Ton aura en Canada pour 
3 liv., en monnoye de France, ce qui coOtera 4 liy. en 
monnoye dite du pays. 

On a cessd dc connaistre, aux Isles de I'Amdrique, I’ang- 
mentation de la monnoye de France, lorsquela Compagnie 
des Indes occidentales acessd, et on ny a pins parid de la 
monnoye dn pays, personne n’ayant intdrest de la soutenir. 
II n'en a pas dtd de mesme en Canada oCi le castor et les 
dquipemens qu’on faisoit aux coureurs de bois pour aller 
faire la traite, ont donnd lieu de continuer I’augmentation 
de cette monnoye. 

Ces coureurs de bois sent des Canadiens qui vont dans 
la profondeur des terres pour trailer le castor avec les sau- 
vages. On leur avantoit, dans laCoIonie,unc sornme. mon¬ 
noye du pays, qui Icur dtaitdonndeen marchandiscs dont ils 
avaient besoinpour cette traite, et ils sobUgeoient de fatre, 

4 leur retour, le paycmenl en castor de la mesme somme’ 
monnoye de France. Par e.xemplc, on donnoit 4 ces cou- 
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reurs de bois pour 3,000 liv, de marchandises, monuoye du 
pays, lesquelles ne valoient que 2,250 liv,, monnoye de 
France, et ils rendoient 3,000 liv, en castor, monnoye de 
France, ce qui donnoit un profit de 750 liv* h celui qui 
dquipoit pour ravance et ies risques pendant dix huit mois 
ou deux a ns que duroit ordinairement le voyage de ccs cou- 
reurs de bois, 

Quoique la traite du castor dans les bois ait cess6 en 
partie par la defense qull y a eUe d'y aller, la distinction 
de la monnoye du pays a celle de France a toujours con¬ 
tinue et subsiste encore aujourd’huy de manidre que la 
somme dont on convient dans les achats et ventes est cen- 
see du pays, a moins que Ton ne specific que c’est mon¬ 
noye de France, Mais, outre que cette difference n’estipre¬ 
sent d'aucune uiilitd et qu'elle ne rdside que dans 
llmaginaiion, comme on vient de t'expliquer, parce que 
les marchandises et effets se vendent, en Canada, plus cher 
d'un tiers en sus en monnoye dite du pays que s ils dtoient 
achetds cn monnoye de France, le moyen qu ii paroist 
qu’on a voulu employer pour faire rester ces Especes dans 
les Colonies en y augmentant leur valeur, n'a pas eu 1 effet 
qu'on s'estoit propose et on sait d'ailleurs par experience 
que I augmentation des Espdces dans un pays n est pas un 
moyen pour les y faire rester, 

C'est pourquoy le Conseil proposera, dans la suite de ce 
Memoire, d’abroger cette difference de monnoye et d'ordon- 
ner que les Espdces auront cours, ^ 1 avenir, en Canada 
pour la mesme valeur qu'eiles ont en France. 

Mais, auparavant, il faut expliquer lout ce qui s'est passe 
4 regard de la monnoye de carte et le rapport qu elle a 
avec les deux differcntes vaieurs de monnoye dont il vient 
d'estre parle, 

Dans les premiers terns, le Roy envoyait chaquc annee 
en Canada, sur un de ses vaisseaux, les foods necessaircs 
pour les depenses de rannde suivante, en sorte qu'il y avoit 
toujours chez le commis du tresorier general de la Marine 
en Canada, des foods suffisans pour payer les depenses de 
Tannee courante, jusqu'^ Tarrivee du vaisseau qui apportoit 
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dc nouvcaus londs. Dans la suttCt Ics foods n'ayiant pu ilre 
retniadavancc, dn M conienta d'cnvoycr ccuic dc faniific 
courantCi fnais coimnc levals&eau qui lt$ pofioit d'amvoit 
crdmaureincni en Canada qu'au xnois de ou 

d'ocLobre, ei qa'afors prcsquc tontcLa foa d^pcoacs dc ran- 
nfic catoieni faileSj M. dc Champigny, qui csitqit inicn- 
daoT^ fut oblige de faire de la monnoyc dc carte pour satis- 
fairc an courant dca d^penses de Tannic. 

Lc^ Espiccs dc France ay ant cours en Canada^ ainav 
qii'll a dU> pour le tiers cn aua de leur valeur, on a 

donnd^ la EoDnonye de carte iamestne vateur du tiers en 
snSt 3iin de lui conserrer one ju^ie proportion avco la mon- 
noyc ditc du pays; ain^y. une carte dt ±C 5-* monnoyO du 
pays^ ne ^aut que ij mnnnoycdc France, et le^s antrea 
eactesde dilTdrerues valeurs ^ proportion. 

CcUc monnoyefoi faite surdcs cartes A foner coup^^s de 
d i ITfircn tes fa^o ns sat vanl lad iffii onie valeur qu’on leu r don nc. 
La valcur estoit Ocriic de ehaque edtix de la rnaiit do cotn- 
mis du trisorlcr^ et touted lea cartes estoleol slgnie^ par Le 
gouvenieiirgdiiiraL par riniendanr ct par le commia du 
trfisorier; on y Irappoit les armes ctu Roy et celles du gou- 
vemeur general et de riiiiendant 5 on fai^oit des prcvce« vxr- 
baux de la fal^rication de ces cartes 01 on mestne lecnps* lo 
gouvernenr general ct rmtcndafil rendoJcnt unc ordoii- 
nancO poor leur donner coursdana lepays. On a continue 
d'en user dc mesme A cbaqne fabrieation dc nouvcHcs 
cartes: on les donnoit ati coitinijs du tr^orier pour iuy 
tenir iLcu des foiids qui aui'olcnt den Iuy CstrO re nils de 
FrancC;, ci il en donnoit aon recdpiss^. 

On faisoit chaque annOc precise men t pour la mesme 
sominequi devoil arriver dc France par le vaisBcati du Roy, 
ct I'arrivec du valssCau, rimcndant faisoii relitCr exae- 
tenient toute la monnoye qul avoii este faitc au moycn dca 
fonds qu'll recevoit et dc lettres de ebangcqu'il faisoit lircr 
sur les ir6soricr5 gdn*raitx de la Marine pour la facility du 
eamuierce. Touies lescancs qu'oa redroii eatojeai rappor- 
tCc^ par 1c cemmisdu tresoricr au gouvcrncur general, a 
rimendant ct an controlleur dc la Marine* Icsquols* apris 
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avoir cpmpt6t:5 ct cxamint^ST lea fai^oicni brasler CQ 
Itur presence ci en dressoiem un proems verbal pour U di- 
chargedu commis du trdsoricr i qui ellcs avoient esiddoa- 
ii6es pour les fond^, LemcsniO ordre s^obsei vc encore an- 
jourdliuy poui' les carter qul aonl bruside;^. 

Pour entendre cc que cest qnc Ics Icttrcs de chang-e 
qnWvscnl de dire que Ton riroh sur les trtsoriers 
raux, ilesti propos d'cs:pltqucr commern ei pourquoy dies 
cstoienL donndes, Lesofticiers qui sent payex par Ic Roy 
ayanip de mesmt que les habilaiis^ moliis besoin d’'ardent 
que dcs efTeta cl mamhandiae^ qui ieur aont nOcessairea^ 
ayment mieux CBtrc paycEcn France que dans la ColoniC- 
Ils donneniJeurs quhtanccs d'appomwfncns au coiumU du 
ir^&orier qui Ieur fournit des letite^ de dian,ge sur le trd- 
aorier irdnerab cl Lis les adi'cssenl A leurs corrcspnndanH en 
France qui cn rc^oLvent Ic payement ct Ieur cnvoyeur cn- 
suite ce dont Lis ont besoin. Ceuxqui vculeut foire remet- 
ire de Tar^cm eu France, le portent domesme au comuiJs 
du trOsorier qui Ieur donne pajelllecueiU des leUre^a dc 
change sur le tresoricr gCnOral. Cqt ui^age est etably pour 
la fad III e du cammcrce. 

I^sintendans qui out succCd^ i M. de Chaitipigny out 
cominue do faire chaque annfie de la monnoye de carte pour 
saiisfaiie au courant de$ dcpcn^es, er ils cm toujours reiirO 
exaciemeni touie celle quL estoit faile A rsxrivCe du vaisseau 
qui apportoit lea Ton da dc I'annOc. 

Cola n'a causO aucun inconvenient jnsqu'en 170 Q que les 
fonds ont cessd d’estre rcitiis totdement et les letires de 
change aequittcesT ce qui a fail passer cn France le peu d'ar¬ 
gent monnoye qui ppuYoil reslcr daoa la Colonic^ si bicn 
qiron n'y a vii depuis cc toms que de la monnoye de carte. 

Ceite cessation d'envoy de foods a donifid lieu a la mul¬ 
tiplication de cette monnoye^ parce que n'estant falL au- 
cunc remise de funds pour la relircr^ an a cstC oblige d^cn 
fabriquer chaque annee pour la j^omme qui auroit dOe csire 
envoys de France, 

Le moniam devint si considerable qu'oo coiiiment^a 4 
douter dans le pays qu'die fuL jamais rembourjaec,, cc qoi 
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la fittomber dans an si grand discredit et angmenter k un 
tel point le prix des marchandises qne le pays en souffrit 
infiniment et quc le coimnerce en fut interrompu. 

Get inconvenient ayant fait prendre la resolution de 1 fi¬ 
le in d re end 6 re me nt, on supposa, en 1714^ 7 en avoit 

pour 1,600 m. liv., monnoyede France, et M Begon, inten- 
dant en Canada, ayant marqufi que les habitans se trou- 
veroient heureux d’en estrc remboursez en y perdant moi- 
tifi, on dfitermina de retirer toute cette monnoye dc carte 
sur le pieddc la moirifi deperte, 4 quoy les habitans conscn- 
tirent, mais les 800 m. liv. qu’il falloit remettrc cstant une 
somme trop considfirable pour en faire la remise en une 
seule fois, on rfisolut de la payer en cinq ans et de faire a 
cet effet chaquc annfie un fond de t6om. liv. qui absorbe- 
roitpour 320m. liv. de monnoye de carte. Lesordresfurent 
donnfis en consfiquence et, depuis, il aestfitirfi sur le trfi- 
sorier gfineral, 577,690 liv. delettres de change qui ont deQ 
fiteindrepour 1,155,380 liv. de monnoye de carte, de sorte 
qu'il n’en devroit plus rester a prfisent que pour 450 m. liv. 

Mais les fonds de 1714 Ot 1715 n ayant pu estre remis, on 
a estfi dans I’obligation, pour payer les dfipenses de ces 
deux annfies, de conserver pariie dc la monnoye de carte 
qui auroit deO estre bruslfie, en sorte qu’il y en a encore 
actuellement pour environ 1,300 m. liv., monnoye de 
France, et elle est toujours si dficrifie, que les habitans, 
dans leur propre commerce, ne la prennent au plus que 
pour la moilifi de sa valeur. 

Comme les mesmes raisons qui avoient fait prendre la 
rfisolution de la supprimer subsistent plus que jamais, il est 
fivident que le plus grand bien qu’on pourroit fake a la Co¬ 
lonic est de prendre des mesures pour en bannir 4 jamais 
cette espfice de monnoye. 

On propose, 4 cet effet, de continuer 4 en retirer chaque 
annfie pour 160 m. liv. sur le mesme pied de la moirifi de 
pour empescher qu on en fasse de nouvclie a 1 a- 
venir, il sera indispensablement nficessaire d’envoyer dorfi- 
navant les fonds par avance suivant qu’il se prariquoit avant 
I’introduction de cette sorte de monnoye. 
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Ccpandant, cam me LL ii'est pas possible fairc im pareil 
envoy ecus annCc^ on &crii encore oblig^^ de fabii^QUer^ pour 
In deriu^rc fois, de la nourgllc monnoye de carle pour la 
depen te ci une 4rinie, et d'envoyer en mc.smc lemB lejs 
foods d une aulrc anode, au moyea de quoy-p ce qui sera 
fail de carte pay cm les ddpenses de i'aande courance:. t7*7i 
qiti scront dijS deOcs pour ia plus gmndc parLle a ratrivee 
du v-alaseaa, et iefond qu'on envoyera en argent sc iron- 
vera pnrte d avancCp cOiatue cola sc foisoit aairefois^ pour 
rannee cequi se eoEitinuera dans la suite au moyeo 
du mesuie fond qui ^cm parte lous Lcs anSx 

LobdipenseS ordinal res de Cotonic aantdc ^ [ 5 m. Hv. 
payees surlea funds de la Marine erde95 m. Uv, sur la 
forme du domaine de i’Occidciit. IL n'est question kv que 
de cc qui est pave aur Ics fonds de la paree que 

ceuAassl^nds surla fertne du domainc oni toujours csti ac¬ 
quires aur Ics Ueu?r cbuquc annie par le fermier sans in- 
termpnon. 

On pent prendre deux partis h. regard de la fabrication 
de la monnoyc de cancqu'on propose de fairc encore pour 
celte anne*. L^un^ dc ta fairc difference de ceile qui exisle 
acLuellement. et d'ordotiner que ceuc nouvdic monnoye 
aura eours cii Canada pour la mtstne vateur que ta mon- 
noyc de France. L'autre parti esi de la fatte semblnbte d 
cellc qui cjcisic k preflent* Si Tun suit cc demier pardp ii 
fandra en ce cas fairc fabriquer dc cctTC monuoyc pour unc 
fois auiant que la sotmne qui devroit csire remise en argent 
pour la dCpcnsu d'unc aiinde^ en. suite que la d^pense d'uoe 
annde esiani de 315 m. liv., ii faudra faiie dcla moudoyede 
carte pour 670 m. liv,. parcc que^ comme le Roy nc rembour- 
sera toute la monnoye de cane quo surle pied de la moU 
lie dc sa valcnr, il ue seroit pas juste de la donner en payc- 
ment pour sa vateur eiuiOrc. 

On a cy devant observe qiVil esl absoiument necesBairc 
d'cDvoyer d'avance lesfonds d une anoec, suivam Tusagc 
qui sepratiquoit aulrefuis, parce qu'il neva qu'an vaisscau 
du Roy chaque aunCe dana la Colonie oCt il faut que Ics of- 
ficiei^ Cisoldats soientpayez chaque moia eomme parlout 
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ailleurs, ce qui ne se peut, k moins que le vaisseau d’une 
annee ne porte tous Les foods qu'il faut jusqu a rarriv^e de 
celuy qui doit aller Tann^e suivante. 

Si on vouloit se dispenser d’envoyer les foods d'avaocej 
il n y auroit d'autre moyeo que celuy de rdtablir Tusage de 
faire de la monnoye de carte pour les d6penses d'une ao- 
nec et de !a retirer comme on faisoit par le pass6 a f ar- 
rivde des foods qui seroient port^s par les vaisseaux du 
Roy, mais quoiqu’on ak dit que cela n’a produit aucun 
prejudice dans les commencemeoSj on ne pourroit rdtablir 
aujourd'huy cet usage sans beaucoup d'inconv6niens parce 
que cette monnoye estant d6cri6e au point qu’elle Test, les 
habitans du pays craindroient que, si aprds la suppression 
on en fabriquoit encore de nouvelleSj on ne voulnt rdta- 
blir un usage dont on est si mecontent* Ainsi Tenvoy des 
fonds par avance est le seul expedient qui puisse rernddier 
k tous ces incom^dniens, 

II reste k etablir un ordrc pour faire acquitter tout le 
montant, y compris ceile qu'on fera encore pour la ddpense 
d une annde. On a supputd que ce remboursement sur le 
pied de i6o m. liv. par an durera jusqu’en 1724 inclusive- 
ment. 

Comme il ne seroit pas juste qu'il ddpendit de personne 
de faire payer les uns prdferablejuent aux autres, il est 4 
propos d'ordonner k Fintendant de faire un rolle exact de 
tous ceux qui lui remettront des cartes pour avoir des Ict- 
tres de change* S'il nclui en estoit rcmis que pour 160 m. liv. 
de lettres de change k tirer chaque annde, il n y auroit point 
de difficultd mais comme vraisemblablement il lui en sera 
apportd les premidres anndes pour des sommes plus consi- 
ddrables, il faut qu'il fasse tirer les lettres de change au sol 
la iivre, c'est 4 dire qu’il fasse une juste rdpartition des 
lettres de change 4 proportion de ce que chacun lui aura re- 
mis de monnoye de carte, de sortc qu'en ne tirant qne pour 
-160 m. liv, de lettres de change [par an, chacun y ait une 
part proportionnde au montant de la monnoye de carte qui 
aura estd apportde a Fintendant, 

Pour empescher qu'on ne se serve des cartes qui auront 
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est6 retiri6es ciia.qiic ann^e an moyca de lettres ds cban0rc 
qu’oa tirera sur le tr^sorier gdndral, il sera ordoiin^ au 
g-ouverneur gdndral et k I’intendant de brusler exactemcntj 
comme il s'est pradqud par le passd, toutes les cartes pour 
lesquelles il aura estd donnd des lettres de change, etil sera 
aussi d^fendu au commis du tr^sorier en Canada de payer 
a Tavenir autrement argentj lorsqu il aura une fois 

payd les ddpenses de cette annde avec la mouEOye de carte 
qui doit estre faite a cet efFet, 

A regard des foods de i6o m, liv. qu’il faudra chaque 
annee pour acquiiter les lettres de change qui seront tirdes 
jusqu'en 1724, il est k propos d'expliquer ce qui a est^ 
fait sur cela pour !e pass6, 

M. de Pontchartrain et M, des Marets jugdrent a propos 
de ne point faire tirer des lettres sur les trots tr6soricrs g 6 - 
ndraux, chacun pour ce qu'ils devoient des ann.6es de leurs 
exercices a&n d'oster de I'esprit des habitans que ces lettres 
pourroient avoir le mesme sort que celles qui avoient este 
tirdes dans les derniers terns pour le courant des depenscSj 
lesquelles ils ont este obligez d employer en rentes. 

Ils convinrent de faire tirer ces lettres sur Al. Gaud ion 
seulj afin de persuader aux habitans que c'estoit affaire 
nouvelle et quhl seroit fait de nouveaux fonds pour cela, 
Ils convinrent effectivement d’en faire le fond au Trdsor 
royal sur ce qui restoit deO au trdsorier de ses exercices de 
lyioet 11 fut aussi convenu quhl se chargeroit en 

recette extraordinaire au profit du Roy du bdndfice de la 
moitid de la valeur de la monnoye de carte et que les au- 
tres trdsoriers luy fourniroient des rdcdpissds comptables 
pour ce qoi regarderoit de leurs exercices, 

En consdquence, les ordres furent donnds k Qudbec et il 
a estd tird des lettres de change pour les anndes s 7 ^ 5 j * 7 *^? 
1717 et panic 1718, 

Les fonds des deux premidres anndes ont estd faits et les 
lettres s 0 nt a cqu i ttdes, 

H reste a faire ceux pour Tacquittement de celles de 17^? 
qui sont dchues, et dans la suite il faudra continuer le fond 
da 160 m, liv^, par annde jusqu'en 1724 inclusiveoaent. 
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LI rtsle A exarniaef ce qu’il convienl de Jkire par rapport 
1 la vaicLLi dc: la idoiIeiO) i: cJc carle dans la Colonie. 

On a cKpliqnfi que cette monnoTC a cours dans le pays 
pour son eniiirc valcur pendant qne Ic Roy no la reiiro quo 
sur Ic picd de k moiU^ de porie, Cette dilTeicnce cle la va¬ 
le ur des cai ics ne peuL prod u ire ancune udIilP parcc rpifi 
ks ne^ociama ne peuvent plus a'cn. aervir ponr fat re tcurs 
roTOurg en France qtj'a moiiie de pene^ augtnemani le prtx 
do kiJrs marchand isos au mo ins do la moiiid cl, par une 
suite niccssairOT lo^ habitant kurs denrOes ct lea ouvrierg 
Icirr travail a proporlion. 

Mais loin que cette difrorence dc la valour do5 cartes soil 
dkticunc utilitOi e!)e cause un grand d^ordredaas la Co- 
iontOt parco quo commo los cartes y out coars pour Icur 
cnderc valour On vettu des ordonnancos rendues par le 
gouvcrncur ifOnOral el I'intend ant krg de teur fabri catioUf 
IccrOaneicr nc peui refuser de son dObiteur lo payement de 
cc qni luy cat deD cn eeste aortc de raonnoye sur le pied de 
sa valour endatic, oi comtuo $OUv-ent le dobileur l a ctm par 
son comiuerce pour la moiliO dc sa vuleuTt d trouve moyon 
de payer avec la moltiO de ce qu'iJi doit k aon crOancier qai 
ne devant lien k personne, nc peut skn dOTairo qu A moiti^ 
dc pcrtc. 

CciLs qui ontdes rentes dont io fond leur csl rembourae 
on cetie sorte do roonnoyc, coui qui ont fail des preats et 
los aulrOs crOanclcrs de cetic capOcc^ perde nt aussy mojtid 
sur Lcs tembourscmtina qu'on Icur tail, co qui donne lieu 
k beaucTDup dlnlusfjces. ei cau$o cn general tin grand do- 
rangement dans le eonaEDOxcO, tl y a mcsnie actucllemeot 
dos proc^ SUT CCS sortes de rembonr^cmens dc rentes et de 
prOsts fails donl le CDD:jciI snpOricur dc Quebec Olaig:uc Jc 
jugeincni voyant qu'il nc petit d^dor saus fairc iniys- 
lice. 

Pour remOdier 4 ce ddsordrCr Ic scul cTpOcliont eat dc ue 
donner cours A coiic monnoye que pour k moide dc m va- 
ieur^ coEruiae le Roy nc la retire que sur cc pied 14 et 
qu'dic nc vaut paa davantage dans le commerce; personae 
n*y ser^ k rcjfcepuon dcs debUcurs i^ui circs dont Yes^ 
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p^cc vieni d cslre cxpU^iii ct donl In c^-usc n csianl pus 
favorable nc doit pas at raster. 

Sur lout, ce tjui csl c.Tposi pOjr ce MCmcire, 1 avis du Con- 
scil dc Marine e$l qu il eat ndee^saire qua k Roy rendo 
line D<^elaralioii par kquelk il sok ordopnfi : 

Qu'il ne sfira plus fall de tFionnoyc de CO-fte wi Canada 
quo pour ks ddpenftcs dc cette annSc rauraiitc scokment, 
ct qnc pour dieludrc cntkreinenit toutc ccitc ftionnoyoj 
S. M- en ri:mboutsera chaque amide pour i6o liv. donl 
il sera Urd de« ktircs de change sur Se irtsorier g^indral de 
la Maiine en Ja manidre cxpliqu^ ey dcssus. iesquclles 
iveront e^ucleiuent acquttedcs 0, ieur$ SchdapecH; 

2*" Que jusqu'd i'enufire cxiinclion da ceitc monnoyaj 
e!le n'aura plus cours dans le que pour Ja moitid de 
la valcur qukllc n acluclieinent^ el que k comfsms du trd- 
sGTicr la idcevra sur cc mesiud pied pour ks leiircs de 
change qull fourniras 

j'* Pour aholir la ttiOitflOyc iTnaginalrc dU pays, il sera 
ordonnd par k Diclaratiou que las Esptos de 

F>ancG qui ont COurs dans Jes Colonies sur k pkd du tier? 
cu aus de Icur ^^aleur. nf auron; plus caura quC pOUr la 
iThCsmc valeur qukiles out cu F rancOi ei quo toutea Its &ti“ 
pukuons^ coniracls, bilkis* achats eL paycraens 3 y feionl 
sur It pied dc la valeur dcs Eapfiecs suivant k cours 
quklles ont eu France. 

Fail ct arrcflld par I* Conscil de MarinCt 

Le I a a%Tii 1717 * 

L. A. UE Doubboh, 

Le jaar^chal Desto^ss* 

Par k ConselL 

Lac/iapt://e, 

(En mur^e de h 1'^ 

Pour cslrc ports au Conseil dc RCgcnce. 
L. A. 13. 
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DECISION DU CONSEIL DE REGENCE. 

Approuvd Tavis 6 u ConseO, et si Ton ne pent pas tronver 
les expddiens pour payer prdsentement toutes les mon- 
noyes de carte en argent, on en fera encore pour payer les 
ddpenses de Tannec mil sept cens dix ct sept, et les foods 
d’une annde seront aussy envoy^s en argent qui serviront 
pour Tannee suivante* 
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DELIBEFL^TION 

fiU M" DP vat; DR El] ri., KALJDOT ET DE MONSEIONAT 
Ptifir JahncaU'on d^um: uouvi-ilc p^ur ta 

somnji: dc^yOj<iW tivr& du pi^is* 

!"■ Dctobfc 1711- 
(CurLil!:^ dc IDO 50 livtes}. 

Le S"^ Dupksiaia, coHnnb de Gaud ion ct Mouftlc 
do ChampsgTiy, irOsoriei’s g^ndraujc dt Ici Marino Ot CtUSSt 
copamU pour M'^ rintcndant pour Tf^xt^rcke do dO Va-- 
ualks dc I'anudo prochainc 171 a, Ic S" do Vanolles 
u'arELtu pfdpirfi peisonnc pour fat re led it e^ercicc, aTani rc- 
prOscntOa iv [Inleiid^nl quc los foiid$fail$ pour laprdsoutc 
anndc !ui ^lant manqud 4 cause des grandes dipenaos 
qu^Dn a dtt obliged dc fairc pour mctErc ioa vilka de la Colo¬ 
nic en do ddfen^e contre les An^lois^ alant cu dcs avia 
ccrtaina quiU ^taicut parity pOur vouir aLiaqucr cettc Colo¬ 
nic I CCS grandca dOpenscs i'aiant obligO do fairo dcs em- 
pruni$ considerables dc pLuakurs persouties qui so mon- 
tent 4 environ So^ooo liv.^ laquellc T?nmmc il s’e&i obligO 
dc leur rendre avanl Ic ddpan des vaisscans, ce quil nc 
pout pas fake 4 mulos quo Ton no JuJ romotlO entre Ics 
mains dos fondS) ic-sparticulicni qui In I ontpretO iadito sOutniC 
nc voulanl point prendre dcs kttres dc ebaugc aur les trO- 
aariers dc kMarlnOt cottc mOmo raison a obligO aussi Icdii 
S'‘ Duplcsais dc reprOsentcr 4 hV rintcndaut que tous Ics 
ndgocians dc cettc villc alaut rerusOr quelqucs soUicitalions 
quil lour ait faiteSj do prendre dc cca mOmc^ icttrCs dO 
change^ il nc pout paler ni acquitterle rcaic dca dOpenses 
do cetio aim^o ni ccLIes de VannOc prochalne, 4 uioins que 
mend it Sr rintendanl ac lui foumissc ausai dca fonda et 
quo lui ct M. Ic M&rquia de VaudrODil no sc servent du 
mftiuc expedient qu^ila ont mis cn usage les dcujc annOes 
derniOros, qui cst do fabtiquer dcs cartes jusqu'ik concur¬ 
rence dca funds nOcOSsairCS, Josquolles cartes il is'obligc do 
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rapporter pour ^tre bruides lorsqu'il en aura re^u la vaieur 
des trdsoriers gdneraux de la Mariae et ce a fur et a mesure 
qu'il en sera remboursd et que le Petit aura remis en 
ce pais la somme de 68,150 Hv* 10 s, 3 d., monnoie de 
France, dont il dcvoit faire la remise cette annde et qui est 
cepcndant demeurde en souffrance a cause qu'il n'a pas 
encore rendu son compte a M" de Vanolles, 

Aprds avoir confdrd avec M*' le Marquis de Yaudrcuil, 
gouverneur et lieutenant gdndral pour le Rot en ce pais, 
sur lesdites remontrances, nous sommes convenus ensem¬ 
ble en presence du de Monseignat, controlleur de la 
Marine, qu’on travailleroit incessamment k faire une non-* 
vclle monnoie de cartes pour la somme de 450,000 liv,, 
monnaie du pals qui fait, monnoie de France, 337,000 liv.; 
sgavoir, 200,000 liv., monnoie du pais, pour acquitter les 
emprunts fails la prdsente annde et achever les autres pale- 
mens restansa faire etles 250,000 liv., meme monnoie, res- 
tans k compte des ddpenses de Texercice de Tannde pro- 
chaine 1712,4 i'effet de quoi, attendu qu’il y a assds de mon¬ 
noie de cartes de moindre vaieur, il faut fabriquer pour 
faire les fonds de 450,000 liv,, monnoie du pais, 3,000 car¬ 
tes de foo liv. et pareille quantitd de 50 liv. chacune, et afin 
de faire cormoitre k toutes personnes la diffdrence des car¬ 
tes de 100 liv. 4 celles de 50 liv.^ il sera remarqud que i'd- 
criturc de celles da 100 liv. sera mise an travers sur des 
cartes noires, et Tdcriture dcs cartes de 50 liv. sera faite de 
haul en has sur des cartes rouges, et aussi afin qu'on con- 
ooisse la difference desdites cartes de f 00 et de 50 liv. 4 
celles de 32 liv. qui ont 616 amises dans les autres fabri- 
qnes sur des cartes cntiares, comme celles de la prasente 
fabrique, au lieu qu'aux cartes de 32 liv. les trois emprcin- 
tes sont placdes en haut de la carte, dans cette nouvelle fa¬ 
brique on y mettra quatre empreintes a chacun des coins, 
des mdmes poin^ons dont on s’est scrvi dans la precddente 
fabrique; S93\w, cclui ou ilya one Oeur de lys sur un 
pied d'estal avec un cordon de peiites fleurs de lys aotour, 
en haut au cote droit, et la meme empreinte en has au cdl6 
gauche; ceiui de M' le Marquis de Vaudreail, rcprdsente 
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par trois dcnssons fac6s deux en chef de un en pointe sur- 
mont6 d’une couronne de marquis avec ua cordon autour, 
en bas du c6td droit; et celui de M" rintendant, repr6sent6 
par un croissant surmontd d'un 6pi de bled couronne de 
quatre etoiles avec deux palmes an cordonj en haut au 
cdte gauche* Toute laquelle sommc en monnoie de cartes 
ainsi qu^elle est cy dessus specifide, lesquelles cartes avec 
routes celles qui ont fakes pour les fonds des ann^es 
precedemes, ledit Duplessis rapportera, pour 6tre 
brulees par les Gouverneur et Intendant en presence du 
Controlleur de la Marine^ quand il en aura tird la valeur en 
lettres de change sur ies trdsoriers gdndraux en exercice. 
Fait au chateau Louis de QudbeCj ie premier octobre 
mil sept cens onze* Stgne: V.4UDREUiLj Raudot, de Mon- 
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ORDONNANCE 

DE DE VAUDREUIL ET BEGON 

^our donner coitrs d mw nouvella monnoie de cartes, 

2 5 octobre 1711 

DE PAR LE ROY 

PHILIPPE DE RIGAULTj marqois de VaudreOil, che^ 
valier de I'Ordre militaire de S' Louis, gouverneur et 
lieutenaat g^ndral pour ie Roy en toutte la Nouvelle 
France. 

JACQUES RAUDOT, Conseiller du Roy enses Conseils, 
intend ant de justice, police et finances audit pals. 

Les grandes d^penses qu'on a 616 obligd de faire cette 
annde pour mettre les vUles de la Colonie en dtat de de¬ 
fense contrc les Anglais, ayant obligd le S" Duplessis, 
commis des S” Gaud ion et Mouffle de Champigny, tr 6 - 
soriers gdndraux de la marine, d'empninter des sommes 
considerables de difFerens particuliers qui se montent a 
environ §0.000 Hv., et le S'' Duplessis nous ayant repre¬ 
sents que lesdits particuliers qui demandent leur remboer- 
sement deladite somme ne veulient point prendre de lettres 
de change sur lesdits trdsoriers, et que mdme tons les nd- 
gocians de cette villa refusent de prendre de ces mdmes let¬ 
tres de change, il ne pent payer ny acquitter le reste des 
ddpenses extraordinaires de cette annde ny celles de iaande 
prochaine ^ moins que nous n'y pourvoyons, de quoy etant 
persuades, nous avons rdsolu en prdsence du S" Demon- 
seignat, controlleur de la marine, par notre procds verbal 
du I'^^octobre, attendii qu’il y a assez d'autres cartes de 
moindre valeur, de faire une nouvelle monnoye de carte 
pour suplder auxdites ddpenses, laquelle monnoye de carte 
est composde de cartes de 100 liv. et de 50 liv, dcrites, si- 
gndes et datdes de la main du S'' Duplessis dont Tern- 
preinte et la fabrique sont cy contre, lesdites cartes signees 
aussi de nous. A ces causes. 


CAKTEl 


Nous ordonnan? ^ touLica pcs sonots dc qudquc qualitit 
et condilioii qu'elles fioicntt de rteevoir ksdiws cartes qni 
Ictir iHjront pri^enl^s 50us IcR mELrqucii et seiu^s Cy dc^^tis^ 
Ic^qiielkB auront cours du jouf dc la publicutioti dc lu pr6“ 
seutc otdohnancc ct ju^qucs 4 tcms quMI cn soil par nous 
HuLrCEucnt ordound. Faiaons dcfTcrv&C 4 totittcs personnel 
dc contreraire ksditCB cartes 4 peiiiC d'ftlre poursuivicH 
comme faui mounoycurs, ct sera Ea prtacnLC ordonnance 
luCt publiec CT affich^e cs vUJ.CS dc Quebec, TtoLii Ri^’idres 
Cl Monir^at en ce quo pci-sonnc ri‘en ignore. 

Fait 4 Quebec, le vingt cmq uctpbrC mil sept cens onze. 
Signis: VAUDRCtULt Raudot, 

Et plus has €sl Lxrit; leu, public ct EifOcIid rordonnance 
cy dcssus cs licui cl endroUs accoummez an son du tam¬ 
bour p par mey hittsssicr audiciicicr a\i Cotiscil aupericiir dc 
ccuc villcT k vingt eit octobre mil sept ctn% onac. 

SllfllQ: HCIIERT. 

J^ay K^orlglnal 

r)A!flKE.auNK 

BORDEREAU 

Dc nouvcllc monnnyc dc caries fabriquics cn Fannec 1741 
cn consdquence du proeCs verbal du premier du mois 
dWobrede la mcsrae annec. 

Sqavoir : 

j^CfOO cartes do 100 liv. cbacuoc, fTLonnoyc 

du pays .. ^ * ^ehj.ooo bv. 

y,aoo canes dc ^olivnes chacunc, monnoye 

du pays ... ■ -.- , ifo.ooa 

4|i0.ooo Ev. 

A ddduirc le quart pour cn fairc monuoyc 
dc France. + - 112.^00 — 

Lcs canes cy dcssuR Tabriquecs reviennent 
monnoye de France, * j^y.jooliv. 

NOUS^ goiivcrncur generaJp Cl intendant de la NouveUe 
France, 6tarn. convenus cnacmble eo priSaencedti Dc- 








■A 
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mofiseignatj controlleur de la marine, suivant notre proems 
verbal du premier octobre mil sept cent onae et sur la re¬ 
montrance qui nous a faitte par le S'' Duplessis? 
commis en ce pais des Gaudion et Mouffle de Cham- 
pigny, tresoriers gendraux de la marine, et commis aussy 
par mondit S’' Tintendant pour faire I’exercice de Tanride 
prochaine mil sept cent douze pour le Devanoiles, 
aussy trdsorier gdndral de la marine, qu'il dtoit necessaire, 
n ayant trouve personne qui ait voulu prendre des iettres 
de change sur les tresoriers gdneraux de la mai’ine ny luy 
faire des fonds en monnoye de cartes, comme il en a 6 t 6 
fait les anndes prec<^dentes, tant pour le remboursement des 
emprunts qu'il a 6 tt oblige de faire et achever de payer les 
ddpenses extraordinaires de cette ann^e, qu'i compte pour 
les d^penses de Tannde prochaine; sur quoy, Nous, gou- 
verneur, et intendant nous aurions ordonnd qu’il seroit fait 
une nouvelle monnoye de cartes pour satisfaire aux fonds 
ndeessaires, taut pour acquitter lesdits emprunts, payer le 
restant des ddpenses .extraordinaires de cette ann6e qu a 
compte pour les depenses de Tannc^e prochaine dont ia 
somme rtg\ 6 c par nous suivant led it proeds verbal a celle 
de quatre cent cmquante mille livres du pais, faisant mon- 
noie de France la somme de trois cent soixante sept mille 
cinq cent livres, laquelle ayant dtd fabriqude a dtd remise 
par mondit Tintendant audit S'" Duplessis, a reGTct 
de quoy ledit S'* Duplessis, cy prdsent, reconnoit qu’il 
luy a dtd remis comme il est dit cy devant la somme de 
quatre cent cinquante mille livres monnoye de ce pais, en 
trois mille cartes de cent livres chacune et en trois miOe 
cartes de cinquante livres aussy chacune, faisant monnoye 
de France trois cent trente sept mille cinq cent livres ; toutes 
lesquelles cartes qui ont dtd escrittes, signdes et marqudes 
ainsi qu'il est ddsignd par notre dit proeds verbal du premier 
octobre dernier et dont les empreintes sont en marge de 
notre ordonnance rendue en consdquence le vingi cinq du 
mdme mois ensuivant, ledit S" Duplessis s oblige envers 
nous gouverneur, et intendant de raporter avec touttes celles 
qui ont dtd faites pour les fonds des anndes prdeddentes 
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pour etre brusl6es par les gouverneur et intendant en pre¬ 
sence du controlleur de la marine quand ledit S'" Du- 
plessis en aura tir6 la valeur en lettres de change sur les 
tresoriers gdneraux de la marine en exercice. et mondit 
S' I'intendant ayant raportd deux poin^ons qui ont servi 
k marquer ladite nouvelle monnoye de cartes pour dtre 
brisez, I’un reprdsentdpar une Qeur de lys sur un pied d estal 
avec un cordon de petittes fleurs de lys autour, et I’autre 
representd par un croissant surmontd d'un dpi de bled 
couronne de quatre dtoilles avec deux palmes au cordon, et 
a I'intendant -M' Gouvreau, armurier du Roy, ayant dte 
mandd pour affaire, ledit Gouvreau a, en prdsence de nous, 
gouvemeur et intendant, Demonseignat et Duplessis, cassd 
et brisd lesdits deux poinqons. Fait quintuple 4 Qudbec, le 
cinq novembre mil sept cent onze. 

Vai^dreuil- Begok, 

De Monseignat* Duplessis. 

(En jnarge:) 

Receu les trois cent trente sept mille cinq cents Ii\ res 
monnoye dc France faisant monnoye du pays cclle de 45,000 
liv. mentionn^e au proc6s verbal. 


Duplessis. 
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DECLAKATION DU ROY. 

Au sujei la monn&ye de carte de Canada. 
j juilbr 1717. 

[Nouvcllt Amissicti}. 

LOUIS, PAR LA GRACE D£ Dl£G, ROV DR FHA^iflE BT 

njE Navahhe, a tons coux qui exes prfiacntcs Icttrcs vctrocitj 
SALtJT, inconvdnicns qtjc la monnoy^ de cai ie causL 
dans nostre Colonid do Canada Nous a fail pjondrc la rt~ 
Eiolulion dc la fairo rctlrcr cnlidreiueriL 4 moilid dc S 3 va¬ 
lour p ainm qu'il a ddji csi6 pmdquO dcpuia l^annde mil sept 
ccm qtiatnrxc. Npua hour Romm^is ddttramcz aassi de 
fairc fabriqucr pour la dernifirc fois dati$ ladite Colonic: dc: 
Canada^ ntie coitftloe qnaniit^ do monnoye de canc pour 
sailsralfe aux J^peasoa payables par le ir^sorier ^OnOral de 
la Alaxine, deR Six dernicrs mois do E aruic^n dcrniaro et dos 
si.t premiers mois dels prdsemep comme aussi de r^dulre 
lavakurde toute la monnoyc de cam sur le oiesmc pied 
qu'elle sera rescue chez le trdsorief; d'ordonoer queka 
peces de France aurooi i ravenir une valear ijipilc dans la 
Colomt: que dans uoslre Royaume et d'Rbolir dans ladiie 
Colonic la mo nnayc ditc du pays^ cc qui convient dgale- 
mem an bicn dc nostre Eslat, 4 cclui de UOStre dlle 
CoJonic de Canada et au commerce en gdneial. A lees 
CAUSES t\ autres 4 ce nous mouvans^ de favia dc nostre 
trdij cher ti Lrds amd oncle le due d Orleans, rC^entp de nostre 
trAR chcr cl tris ame cousin Ic siuc de Bourbon^ de unstre 
iris cher et trfis ame cousin tc prince de Corny, do nostre 
irds cber et trfe amd oncle le dac du -Maine, dc nostre uis 
cher et tree ame oncle le conate de Toulouse et autres pairs 
dc France, grandEi el notablsiE pereonnages de noRtre 
RoyaumCtCt dc noatn: certaine science# pleine puissance et 
auiorii^ royale# Nous avons dli, ddclar^ et ordonne^ d Isons* 
ddclaroDs ei ordonnons# voulons et nous plaiei ce qut 
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An. I", — ll sera fatt dans nostrcCDlonie dc Canada en 
lamaniirc ordinaire, dc U monnoye dc carle p6ur saus- 
faiie auK depensca payables par nosire trespricr general de 
ia Murine^ dcs six dernicra mois de ranildc derniere ct dca 
six premiers mols ds la presen te. 

II ^ — Apres que ladUe oicnnoye de carte aura csie fabric 
qa^e, Nous defends ns d noatre goqverncur et licuLeuan l 
general ei A nosire intend am audil pays^ de taire fabriqncr 
^ 1’aT?cnir aacunO autre monnoyc de carle, pour qudquc 
cause et sous quelque pr^teste queecsoit, m de luy don- 
ner coura. 

IlL - Voulons qu'^ commeneer du jour dc renrc^istrc” 
meni dcs preaentcs au Comecil superieur de Quebec, tonnes 
Ics monnoyea de carte de CanadaK lani celles dcs andennes 
fabnealions, que de celles ordennecs par Ics prdsenles, 
n^ayenl plus COurs dans laditc Colonie de Canada QUe pour 
lamoiliil de la vaietir 6crite sur lesditcs eartes ct ue soieuT 
rescues que sur cc pied, tani dans lea payemens qui ae It- 
ront^ que par le eommls du Gaudionj irdsorier gene¬ 
ral de IaMariiie,qul sera chargederetiref tomes iesditfis car¬ 
tes, en Bonc qu'une carte dc quaere livrea, monnoye du 
pays, n'y aura coots que pour deux Uvres* mcamc mon- 
noyCp et ne vaudra qu'unc livre dix sols, monnoyc de 
France, ct ajnai des autres ^ proportion. 

iV. — Toutes icsdiica moniioyes de cane seront rap- 
porteca, ^ commencer du jour de L'cnrcgislrement dcs prfi^ 
seoicSj, au commis dudil S'" Gaudion^ irtsoricr gdn^rai 
de la Marine, qui en fera Ic remboursement mr k pied el 
eonlormdaiem ^ la reduction ordonride par Tart, i^s^avoir, 
a eeux qui les rapporteront la prescaic aun^e avant Ic de¬ 
part dea TaiFLseaux pout France, on ticru payable au pre¬ 
mier du mois de mara mil sept cens dix huit, un liers au 
premier du mois de mars mil sept cens dit ncuf et I'auLre 
tiers au premier du lUOis de mars mil sepl ctns viogt* Ft k 
ceus qui Ics r^pporterom apr-te Ic depart desdiis vaiascaux 
et avant le depart des dercufirs ^aisscaux de Fanuee pro- 
ebaine mil SCpt ccuh dix huili moitie payable au premier 
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du de mars miE s^pt ctins dix ncul cl L'^ulrc au 

premier du moij$ dc mars mil sept cene vingt, tcaqucla rem- 
bauracmens seroiu falt^ cn Icltre^ dc chang;e sur ledit 
5^ GaudioTit payables duDs lesdiLs Lermes. 

Vv ^ LpCSdites tettres dc change aerant vis^es par rinlCQ- 
damdudii pays de Canada, dies ne pourront estre mdn- 
dres que de k somme de ceni. Itvres, elles scrout acceptees 
i Icur prdi^cntauon par Icdir S* Gaudion auquel Nous 
ferons remoittc Its fonde ndeessainea pour lea acquiiter ^ 
leur ech^ance, 

VI- —- Voulons qu^aprOE^ le dernier depart dea vaisseaux 
pour France en Vannec mil sept censdix huU^ Icaditea mon* 
aoyes de cane, tani des aociennes fabncaiicriB que dc colic 
ordonnCc par les presentes, qui n'auroat pas est6 rappor- 
teeSf soLcnt ct demeurcni de nuLLe voleur, et eneonaequence, 
ellcs n'euront pins dans Icdit temps aueun eaura dans le 
commerce oy dans 1*5 payemcnB, Defendons de les y recc- 
voiret au commh dudii S' Gaudion de donner aucuncs 
leitres de change pour ia valcur d'icelleSr dOcIarons 
tornbecH cn pure perte i ceux cnLre les mains desqueb 
elles restcronts eans quits puisficnt pretend re accune repC- 
lilion de quelqyc sort* et dc qnctque manierc que ce eoit, 
fame pai cox d'airolr rappone lesdlECS mormoyes de carte 
avani Ic depart desdita valsscanx en Taimee mil ±iept ceas 
dix hui(p 

VTI. — Toutes les monnoyes dc carte qui soront retirdcs 
scront represenrees pai le cooiEtiis dudii S' Gaud ion aos™ 
aprCs le depart des valsseanx de chacune annCtp cl 
aprCa avoir etc complies ct craminCes, dies scront brus- 
iCes cn presence du Gouverneur cE nostre LJcuicnorii gdn6- 
ralt dc rlnicndant audit pays^ du conU’Oileur de la 
Marine et de eetix qul voudrunl s'y irduver; jl cn sera 
dress* dca proeCs verbaux qni scrant STgneE par aosirc 
Gonverneur et Lieuicnatu general, Mntcadamt k eontroL 
Icur dc la Marine ct Ic commis dudit S' Gaudion, et dc 
cbacun de&qucb proves verbaux iJ sera envoyd uoc cxpCdi- 
tioa au Constii de Aloiinc. 
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Vlll. “ Comrae la iponnoyft du psiys cjui a caLe iptro- 
duitcdans It: Cijiada u'est d'aucun© oUlit^ 5 la Colonicj ct 
ttf$ dcp^ fiortca dc mannoyc dans lesqucllcs oti p^Ut 
atipulcr causept de i'cmbarras dans Ic commeicc. Nous 
avoPR abrogd CL abrogeOPS clan§ Je Canada Ja mpiuioye dilc 
du paySt et €n cansdquenc^t vouloas ei iXoue plaist qui: 
LOutiCS siipuiadons dc contracts, redft^ouccs^ banx A 
fcrme el aulrci affsurts gtnfiralcnienL quckenqueSj $e Jas- 
5 cnt, k canirneticei- du jOur de I'en registry men t dcs pi’6- 
seuics an CoeirciI auptiiciir de Quebec# eur Ic pied dc la 
nflOnnoyc dc France, dc laquelle monnoye il sera fait men- 
lion dandles actesou billetK, aprils La soi^iine A Laqtielle Ic 
debitcur ae ^era obU^At Cl que lea capficea de ranee ayept 
dans lactiie Colonic de Canada la mcRmc iraJcur que dans 
nosirc Royaume. 

iX, — Voulons que Icsccna, reiitts^ rcdevances^ baus A 
fcrinq, byers et auue$ d cites qni auroni 6i6 conlraclAcs 
avani TcnrcgiRErcmciit desdilCs pr^entes ct oii il nc aera 
pasStLpwl^ monnoyc dc Francej ptitsscnt cstre acquittfica 
avee la njennoye de France A la deduction du quart qxii est 
la reduction de k rponnoyc dti pay a cn monnoyc de France, 

Si XN manoemcnt a noR ainea ei Leatix con* 

seillers en nos Conscils, le S' Marquis dc Vaudrenil, 
Gouverncut et Lieutenant gciieral eii la Notivelic France, 
le S'' Begop, Intendani audit pa>a et aux officier$ de 
nostreConscil aupAricur de Quebec, que ccs* psesentes 11$ 
fassent lire, pub tier ct reglsirer et le contenu cn icclles 
i$arder et observer $elon Icur foriue et lepeur^ nonobstani 
inua edits, declaiAtioPS, arrests, ordonnaiices, fAglerpena 
et amres chosea k cc conuaire, auxquds Nous avuns tlerogd 
et ddrogeons par cca presentes; car t^i, eht rcosTita 

1>LA1SJR. 

En tdiuoin de quoy Kous avons fait aposer POStre sed 
A ces ditca preRcntejs. DonnA A Pans, Ic cLiiquieme jOUr 
de juillcti Tan dc gr£cc mil sept cen$ dix sept, ct dc noslre 
regne le second. Si^»4 : LOUIS, h't pUts ^ Parle Roy. le 
due d'OkL^ANS, Rdgent presentp Si^nC- * Piiei vpeaui. Et 
$ceUidu grand itf ewsjaun^. 
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Laddclaraiion du Roy cy dcvam au sujet dc ta mon- 
noyc dc carte a tit rcgislr^e au greflfc du CoiXSOil supfiriCUt 
dc Quebec fiuivant son arrest dc at Joyr, Oily k ce reqiid- 
raiit M’ Paul Denis de Simon, conaciUcir faiaant lea 
fonc Liens de procureur gindral du Roy> par moy conseillcr 
secretaire du Roy^ gTuTficr en chef dud It Conseil soussignd. 
A Quebec, le unaieme octobre mil scpi etna disc sept. 

Si ^ fiL - : Demon^etOiIat. 


monnaie oe carte. 
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declaration 

Out OTJotint que le$ eart«s »*auron( cpurs rfans h Cohtiie ie 
Canada qucpoitr ta di kur vaUur. 

A Paris, tc ai mars ijiS, 

(Enmarga:) 11 esx lami la libtrVi a M". de Vaudrcml 
ct Bcffon dft faiTe tiii'egisifcr ou dc nP pas fairc uniegistfCir 

ctuc dcclarntion. 


LOUTS. I-AR UA CHAtlH DE DlEU, Roi DE FRANCK Kr DB 
NavarkE. \ taua ecus qui prCsetUCS Icurca veiTOni. S,\i.inr. 
Par notii Dddaralion du 5 juiUel de Tannte derniire 
Nou 5 avons ordonnt cnire auirc chose qo'clle auroil dtd 
eiiregistrtc au;CenSCtl 6 upftricur dc Qutbec, I'OOTCS Iw mon- 
noyes dc cartes dc Canada tani ties ancLcnnes fabri cations 
quode celloordonnic parladitc Diclaradon rauroiem plus 
cours dans le comnicrce el chcB Ic eommis du S’^ Gau- 
dion, tffcorier gfin^ral dc la Marine, qn= poar moitift de la 
valleur dcritc aur IcsdUos caries. Cl ne ficram rcctles qitc sur 
ce pied, cC qui n a eepfindant pas tli esiconi. les S" mat- 
quis dc Vaudrtuil. ei Dcgon, gouveincur ct lieuicnani 
gCndral cn la Nouvclte P'rancC, ei intendant audit pays. 
Nous ay ant reprise nt 6 qne !c Conscil supCrieur dc Quftbec 
a surcis 4 I'cxicutidn dc aotre Declaration 4 ect igard jus- 
qg'a K qu'il cut reccu denooveaus ordres d cause dcsincon- 
viniens qui cn scroient provcous quisont qae depuis 1714 
les cai tC5 n'ayant ClA rccctlca ch<2 le irdsoricr que pour la 
moiiid dc Icur vallcur cl Tcs marchands ay ant vendu Icurs 
marchandises surcopied dCCCttC diminution, Ics habitans, 
leurs dtnrica el ies ouvriers, Icois joumiia, cetix qui out 
contract^ des dctics depuis cc tems payeroient le double dc 
cc qu'ils doivent sHU n’avoiCdl pas la libcrli dc payer CO 
cartes sur Ic pieddcleur vallcur entifire, ct quo pour que 
cetie ditninuiioii culpb avoir lieu, il atiroit Cti njccssaire 
qu'il cot itc purti dans la Diclaration qu ’4 l Afifard dcsdcues 
contraclCCS depuis 1714 qu*on a couunciicd 4 donner dcs 




leLlrcs dc cbEngc pflur I a mniti^ de la vallftntr des cartes, ki+ 
diibitcura auraient pft e^acquiuer ca foyrnis^ont ^ Icurs 
crdanciers d«ss Icitrcs de chatii^e aur k S*' Gaudion poyr 
la luoitid de la valkur dekun^dettc^^ auquel cas 11$ auroient 
^\6 en iut de &arran|rer jusqu't I'catidre estiuelion des 
cartca, a laqucUe reprd^^ntatica ayanl dgax d, dc V-Avh, dc 
nosire trfe cher ct irds ami oade le due d'Orl^ns^ r6gctiu 
de nosirc iris chfir el irts ami cousin Ic due 4t Dourbui:ii, 
de nostre triseher ct rri« ami cousiit k prince de Gonty, 
de nosire tris chcr et trd$ ami onck k cumte dc Toiilousc 
ct autres pairs de France, f^randy a notables personnagcs 
dc ao^ire Royaume, el dc nostre certaine science, pieine 
.puissance ct autoritfi noyaJe, Nou^ avoiis dlt, diclari ct 
ordonni^ diaens^ didarons et CFrdaanona^ vcnilons ct nous 
pkist qu'4 CjOftLCftCncer du jour dc renregi^tfcmcnt des 

au Conseif supirkurdc Quibec, lOutes Ic^niuimnycs 
de CBttcs de Canada, rant cdics des anekiinea fabrications 
quo dc cclk ordonnde par la Dickraikn du j jnillet T7r7 
n'avcnt plus couts dans ladlLc colonk dc Canada que poui^ 
moUii de la vaUeurcHcrltic mr Icsditca cartes ti ne i^ront 
receOes que sur ce pkd tanr dans Ics payemens qui sc feront 
que par k commit du Gaudion, irisorkr gCnCral do la 
marine^ chargd de reUrcr lesdilCH carter, en sortc qu^une 
carte de 4 Uv, monnoyc du pays n'y aura plus cours que 
pour deux livreit me^nic monnoyc ct ne vaudra qu'unc livre 
dix sols monnoyc de France, ct aussy dea autres 4 pro¬ 
portion, 

Voulons ccpendani qucccux qni ont contract dc!s dettes 
depuis I annde 1714 qu'il a etd ilriles pECEnidrcH ktlres de 
dian^e pour la moiik de la valkar dey caries, pxijssenL s en 
acqumer en fonmksanl 4 kutH creanckrs des k tires de 
change qui serom dries pour restinction des cartes par le 
S" Gaudluu pour la moiik de k vaileur dc kur$ deiica, 
pourvu qull ny ait point sdpuktions particulkrcs de payer 
an efTcts ou cn tnonrioyes d^si^nCa autnes que Ick caries 

Ordoanops en cotisiqncnce au Conseil jsup^irieur de 
Quebec desiatucr kjonr pendant l annee 1714 qull a Cie 

domk par Ic comm Is du S" Gaudio n des IctUca de change 
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pouf Itt moiiit do la valletir dw cartes et Toulons que dcpuls 
Icdit jour jusques 4 ccluy do rcnregifitremetit dc$ prftsentfia, 
ceil* qui fturon: comraeii des deiuvs puisseni los payer 
cDmmC 11 cat dit cl dcvaTit. 

Si DOSNOffR en MANbEMiNT ^ Ti03 Cl ftauK CoiiseU- 
Icra cn ROS conscila, le S‘ marquis de VaudreUil. gouver- 
Rciir cl lieutenant gCntral cn la Nouvoile 1 'ranee, !e S' 
Begon, intcndanuxudh pays ct aux officiers de noire Coti- 
scil supifieur de Quebec, que csea presentee ils faRsent lire, 
publicr et enreglsirer, el le comenu en icelles gardcr el 
obsen'cr adon Icur forme cl leticur nonobalant IOU£ edits, 
deckrations, aii'CstS, ordonnonCCS, reglcmcns cl autrcs 
chubics & CC conlraire ausquels nous avonc dCrogt ct dero- 
goons par ces presentea, CAR trl sat notre plaibir. En 
Itmotn dc quoy Nous avons foil aposcr tiulrt scel 4 cca 
diics prCsentcs. Donne 4 Paris, Ic 34 mars de l'an de gr 4 ce 
1717 ct de noire rCgne le iroisiemc. Sfjjttd; LOUIS. Etph^ 
huitz par le Roy, Ic due D'ORttANS, rCgeiil present. Sig^d: 
PtlELYPEAUi, Ei scelU du grand jceait de drejattne. 
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ORDO.WAXCE DU ROI 

Qm proroj^? jmqi**Cj* Jus^u^aa dspari du darniisr nun- 

smVr /t couTS of*: ia Tnoiiim^s de carter m Camda. 

juillcl 171S, 

Sa Majc 5 t 6 esiloiani nic&ssaire paur Ic bicn ct Kavantage 
dc 5£& sujsiis cl liubhaiiH dc Canada dc prolcu^jJr Ic terine 
iDcntiDnni^ danJ? k DjSdaraooo da S 1717, art. 6^ 

aprCs lequel 1*5 caries qui sei’veiit de monnoic dans iadlte 
Colonie nc do!vent plua y avoir caurs dans Is cotatnercc ni 
dans ks palenit:n?j, Sa Mafcatfi, dc I'avis dc M. k due d'Or- 
kunij, rCgcni. a onde^nn^ etordonne que ks cartes qoi scr- 
vcni dc irsonaok dans la Colanic de Canada y aurotiL 
cocoro cours peiidam la prdscnic ann^C cl L’anndi: pro- 
clwainc, 1719, jiiaqiiku depan de$ dernkni vaisRcanx pour 
I'ranGc^ apres kquci (CfCLS dk n’auront plus auettn cours 
dans ladiTO CokniC ct dcniCLLremnt dc niille valcur. Veat, 
Sa MajeskT qii'il suit A>umi par k S' Gaudion, irCso- 
tier general dc h Marine cn Canada, des knrea dc change 
U ccQx qui Itti rappanernni dc la luonnnicde cartes pen¬ 
dant la presen ic anndc ei avant le depart dcs derniers vak- 
seauT pour France, ain:jiqull cn a etdordonne par Tart 4 dc 
ladite Dedamtiun, sc rCscrvant^ Sa Majesie, d'ordonner 
auqtici tema scroni paiees les klttes dc change qui scront 
tirecsTannec prochaine 4 ceux qiii rapportcronldc k mon- 
nntc dc carter av^ant k depart dcs dernieis vainscauTc pour 
France au commis du S'' Gaud ion. Mandc ci otdomne, 
Sa Maje^t^- au S' Marquis dc Vaudrcuil. gouverncur ct 
Ikutenant general cn la Nouvclk France, ati Sr Tk^on 
intcndani, cia lous autres sen oflicicrs, dc gardcr et faire 
ob^nr’Ci la presen Lc Ord on nance qtii sera lue^ publiCc et 
afticbec partoui on be 50 in seta cc enregistree au Consctl 
supedcLirdc Quebec, ei k tnus auxrcs scs sujets de aV 
conformer encore qu elle dCrngc d l ari. 6 de Ja Declaration 
du 5 iuilkt dcl annec 1717, Fail k Paris. Signe : Louis, et 
p(m las : Phelypeaux. * 
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ORDONNANCE 

DE M"* DE VAUDREUtL ET BEGON 

Qui proroge le cours de la monnoi'e 
de carte en Canada, 

I" novembre 1718. 

Par la Declaration dn Roi du 5 juillet 1717? ilestordonne 
qiie tonte la monnole de carte, tant des anciennes fabrica¬ 
tions que celle ordonnde par laditc DeclaradDn, scront rap- 
portees an comxnis du S’' Gaudion pour en fournir des 
lettres de changrej et qu'aprds les derniers departs des vais- 
seaux pour France, la presente annee, toutes cellcs qui 
nauront point dtd rapportdes soient ct demeurent de nolle 
valeur et, en consequence, ellcs n aient plus dans ledit terns 
aucun cours dans Ic commerce ni dans les paiemens dans 
iesquels Sa Majestd defend de les y recevoir et au commis 
du Gaudion de donner aucunes lettres de change 
pour la valeur d'icelles ct les declarer tombees en pure 
perte a ceux entre les mains de qui elles seront, sans quHls 
puissent pretendrc aucune repetition en quelque sorie ou 
de quelque manidre que ce soit, faute par eux d avoir rap- 
porte ladite monnoie de carte avant ie depart des derniers 
vaisseaux la presente annee. 

Le motif dccette Declaration qui supprime la monnoie 
de carte a etd d'y substituer dcs especes sonnantes qui 
aient ie meme cours qucn France afin de rendre le com¬ 
merce de ce pais ci plus solidc qu il ne 1 a ete par le passe 
en envoiant tons les ans celles qui sont necessaires pour les 
ddpenses ordonndes par Sa Majeste payables par les com¬ 
mis des tresoriers gendraux de la Marine. Mais le vaisscau 
du Roi sur iequel ces foods ont ete charges n etant pas 
encore arrive et la sarson avancde donnant lieu de crain- 
drc qu’il n'arrive pas cette annee, auquei cas le defaut de 
monnoie pourrait causer de grands inconveniens dans le 
commerce, A quoi dtant necessaire de pourvoir. Nous, par 
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ic bon plaisxr du Koi, avunn proro^i^ ct proro^con8 Ic 
tfiTfnc accords par Sa Mafcstt pour retirer ladiic monnolc 
dc carte jusqu'^i ce qwll cn ait auuemeni ordc™* par 
Sa Majesie ao cas qae le vai^a^u du Roi ri'arrive pa^ icL la 
prtaente uDnetr, auquel caf^ nona ordonnems qwe Icsdites 
monooTcs auront cours sur k pkd de Ja D^laraiioa du Roi 
du mars dernier ei qu elle^ aokni revues lani dans les 
paiemena qui sc feront quo par commiji du S' Gau- 
dion^ trCHoricr general de la Marine. Et sera la prfcsenie or- 
domance luc, publi6e ci affichee partoui et beaoin sem 
^ CC que per^onnC n^cn ignore. Fait d Quebec, Ic premjer 
iiovcmbrc mil aept com dijr huft SigtU ; VauuheuiL ct 
Beuon St plux hast par Monseigneur Sign4t Li^tace ei 
Baabot* 
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ORDONNANCE DU ROY, 

Qui ordofine la fabrication de 400,000 livres dc 
mojinoyc de cartes en Canada. 

2 mars 1729. 

(cartes de 24, 12,6, solsj 15 sols et 7sols 6 den*). 

DE PAR LE ROY, 

Sa Majesty s’estant fait rendre compte de la situation ou 
se trouve la Colonic de Canada depuis i extinction de la 
monnoyede carte et estant inform6e que Ics Espdees d or et 
d argent qu’Elle y a fait passer depuis dix anndes pour les 
ddpenses du pays ont repassd successivement chaque anndc 
en France, ce qui, en causant T and antis sement du com¬ 
merce intdrieur de la Colonie, empesche laccroissement de 
ses dtablissemens, rend plus difficile aux marchands Ic 
ddbit en ddtail de leurs marchandises et denrdes, et par une 
suite ndeessaire fait tooiber le conmiercc extdrieur qui ne 
peot se soutenir que par les consommations que produit le 
ddtail; Sa Majestd s^est fait proposer les moyens les plus 
propres pour remedier a dcs inconvdniens qui ne sont pas 
moins intdressans pour le commerce do Royaume que pour 
ses sujets de laNouvelle France; dans la discussion de tons 
ces moyens aucun n a paru plus convenable que celuy de 
rdtablissement d une monooye de carte qui sera re^ud dans 
les magasins de Sa Majestd en payement de la poudre et 
autres munitions et marchandises qui y seront venduds et 
pour laqueUe il sera ddlivrd des lettrcs de change sur le trd- 
sorier gdndral de la Marine en excrcice; Elle s'est d’aotant 
plus volontiers ddtermind qu'Ellc n a fait en cela que 
rdpondre aux ddsirs des ndgocians de Canada, lesquels ont 
Tannde dernidre prdsentd 4 cet effet une requeste au gou- 
verneur et lieutenant gdndral et ao commissaire ordonna- 
teur de la Nouvelle France et aussi aux demandes des habi- 
tans en gdndral qui Ont fait les mtaies representations, et 
que cdtte monnoye sera d'une grande utilitd au commerce 
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inl^ricur tit cittiniriir par la y aura daDS its 

achats ct dariK Ics vcntes qui sc fcront dans ia Colon le doni 
ollc aiig:iiicaiora Ics cl Sa MajeaLC vDulani 

cxptiqucr sur cc scs ijitcntiona, Eilc a iirdnunO ct ordonnc 
ct: qui Huit : 

Art V\ — I! sera fabriqud poor Ja scEiime de quatre cent 
mJJIc Uvres de monnoyc de carte de vin^t quatre Sivres, dc 
dou^e UvreSr desix Livreai de irois livres, de tine livro dix 
srqis ct de sept sols six dealers, lesquelles cartes aeronl cm- 
preintes dcs atmes de Sa Majesty et Ceritcs et ai^ees par 
to conlrollettr de la Marine a Quebec^ 

Art. n. — Lcs cartes de vin&t quairc livres. de douzc 
livrcs> dc sLc livres el de trois llvres aeront aussi si^fies 
par le gouvernear lieutenant g:6nCral el par rintcndant ou 
coimnissairc ordnnnatcnr dudii pays. 

Art. IIL — Cellos dc unc Itvre dLx aoJsj dc quinxo sols ct 
dc sept sols six demers aeront ^culcmcnt paraphies par Ic 
gon^crncur lieutenant general ct rintendaiil on couimia- 
saire urdcnnatcur^ 

Art. rV. — Le fabrlque desdites quairc cent millc Uvres de 
monnoyc de ctutc pourra esirc faitc cn plusieurs fois difTi- 
rentes ei il sera dresse pour chaque fabrlquc quatre process 
“^erbaux, dont un sera rcnijs ao gouvcriieur general^ im 
autre i Tin tend ant on conunissalrc urdnnriaicur;, le troi’- 
siOmc sera depose cL eiircgistre au bureau dit conLrolJc ct 
te quairieinc envoyeau secretaire d'Estal ayani Ic dOpar- 
temeiiL dc ta Marine. 

Art. V. — Defend Sa Ma}e:iEe iux dits gouv^erneur lieu- 
tenant general, intend ant on cocn.ini$saire erdonnaxcur ct 
au conuollcur d cn Certre. $igner ou parapher pour line 
sorntne plus fone que cdlc de quatre cent milJe livrcs, ci i 
tynic.s pcrsofincs de les cuntreiaire^ A pcinc d'c.?tre pour- 
suivies COmme faux monnoycnrs ei punies eomme tela. 

Art. ^ L \ cui Sa Majcsie que la nnoiinoye dc carte 
fEtiLc cn execution de la presenic ordonnanee aye cours dans 
[a Colonic pour la vaJeur ecritc sur icclle ei qu elle aoit 
rceuc par les garde magasin^ etablis dans la Colonic cn 
payemeiit dc Ja poudrcT muni e ions et marchandi^s qui 
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seront venduSs des magasins de Sa Majesty, par Ic trdso- 
rier pour le payement des lettres de change qu il tirera sur 
les trdsoriers g6n6raux de la Marine, chacun dans I’annde 
de son exercice, et dans tous les payemens gdndraletnent 
quelconques qui se feront dans la Colonic, de que que 
espdce et de quelque nature qu’ils puissent dtre. 

Mande et ordonne, Sa Majestd au S'- marquis de Beau 
harnois, gouverneur et lieutenant gdneral de a ® 

France et au S^ Hocquart, commissaire ordonnateur faisant 
les fonctions d’intendant audit pays, de tenir la mam a 
I’exdcution de la prdsente ordonnance, laquclle sera enie- 
gistrde au controlle de la Marine a Qudbec. ^ , 

Fait a Marly, le deux' mars mil sept cent vingt neut. 
Signe : Louis. Et plus has : PhelypeaUX et scelU du petit 

sceau. 
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DKCLAIUTION 

En mhrpr^iaii^n .d^ C4iU du ^ juilkl J jf?, su iujd d<* 
h momcyi de caries de C:inada, 

A Versailles, le ^5 ma™ J7|o. 

LOUIS. PAR LA ukAcs DE DtEt;, Roy de Fhaxce et dk 
NavauMp A toufi cem cjtii ccspriscnics “verrociit Salut. Par 
l arL 3 de noire Ddolaranon du ^ juilki 17177 Noys avious 
abrcjge dans le Canada la monnoyc dite du pala dont [a 
valcTji' moindre du qyait qiXt cellcdc noslrc Royaume 
cc cn consequence ordonne que toutes slipiilaiioiis de cou^ 
iracts, redevances, bays a ferme ei autres idlaires Mallei ak- 
mcnl qudeonquesse feroient, ^ commencer dc I'enrcglstrc:- 
ment de I ad Lie DdckraLion au Co osoil superieur de Qndbec, 
sur le pied dc la mnnnoye de Ffance, dc laquello moonoye 
il seroil fait mcmion dans actes ou billeLs apres la 
snmine d laqueMc k di^bitear ae scroit oblige, cl que Ic3 
Rspecejs dc i^Vance auroiem dans bdire Colonic dc Canada 
la memc vaktir que dans nostre Royaiimc* Ft par Tan. 
Nous avoDs ausBt ordonne que les cens, renteSj rcdcvances, 
bauA ^ lermet loyers ct autres qni auroicnl cuiitraeies 
avant rcnrcgisti ep^ent dc laditc Deebrationat oa il ncs?croit 
pas stipule niDniioye de Ffancet pourroknt estre acquitk^ 
avcc ia monnoyc de France avec deduction du quarl quL cal 
la riduclion dc la monnoyc du pals cn muEiiioyc dc France , 
Nousavons depuis^k informci que sur Ics contesiaiion^ 
cnirc Ic seigneur el quelqots habiians de la paroisse dc 
Beaupon audit pais, au sufct du pj^ycpacnl des renits sci- 
gneuriales stipiilOes cn livres tournciSp le S" Begonp cy 
dev ant intendani, auroit rendu une ordnnnance Ic Ji juin 
173^ que, conformdincnl audit art. 9 de bdiie D^cbmLon, 
les rentes siipuRes monnoyfi de France Scroienl payees si b 
dddticrion du quart. Qu'en 1727^ ^ur une autre contcsiation 
meue entre Ic sciiirru^ur ct quelquea habitant dc la paroissc 
de Uellecbassc audit pals, au sujet du paycnieni de pareillcs 
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rentes seigneuriales, le S' Dupuy. successeur du S' Begon 
a I’intendance, auroit rendu une ordonnance le 16 novembre 
de la mesme annde, portant que les redevables payeroient 
les arrdrages des cens, rentes seigneuriales, redevances 
ainsy qu’il est stipule par leurs contracts et que ceste der- 
niere ordonnance auroit engagdle seigneur de Beaufort a se 
pourvoir de nouveau audit S' Dupuy, lequel auroit ren u 
une autre ordonnance le 13 janvier 172S, qui condamne les 
habitans de Beauport a payer les cens et rentes seigneu¬ 
riales conformement 4 leurs contracts, sans^ aucune reduc¬ 
tion ni diminution quelconques, et ddclare I'ordonnance par 
by prdcddemment rendoe en faveur du seigneur de Belle- 
chasse commune avec lesdits habitans de Beaupoit. Cette 
contrarietd d’ordonnance a donnd lieu aux seigneurs e 
paroisses et propridtaires de fiefs audit pais a Nous reprd- 
senter qu'il estoit de nostre justice d’ordonner que tous les 
cens, rentes ef redevances seigneuriales fussent payds^ en 
entier au cours de la monnoye de notre Royaume i 1 ex¬ 
ception de ceux qui seroient stipulds par les contracts 
payables en monnoye du pais qui doivent, suivant la dispo¬ 
sition de I’art. 9 de nostre dite Ddclaration, estre ddduites 
aux trois quarts. D’un austre eostd, les habitans de ladite 
Colonie qui sont redevables de cens et rentes seigneuriales 
nous auroient suplid d’annuller les ordonnances rendues 
par le S' Dupuy et, en consdquence, ordonner I'exdcution 
pure et simple de I’art. 9 de notre Ddclaration qui porte 
en termes formels que les cens, rentes, redevances et autres 
dettes qui auront dtd contractds avant I’enregistrement 
d’icelie et oii il n’y sera point stipuld monnoye de France, 
pourront estre acquittds avec la monnoye de France a la'ld- 
ductiondu quart qui estlardduction de la monnoye du pais en 
monnoye de France, et voulant mettre fin aux dites contes¬ 
tations et expliquer sur ce nos intentions. A ces causes et 
autres a ce Nous mouvans. Nous, en interprdtant 1 art. 9 e 
notre dite Ddclaration du 5 juillet 1717 et sans Nous 
arrester aux ordonnances desdits S'“ Begon et Dupuy es 
21 juin 1723, 16 novembre 1727 et 13 janvier 1728 que 
Nous avons cassd et annuld, avons dit, ddclard et ordonnd, 
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di^CTL^i dCclararu! ci ordannans par cts prd^iCnt&i 
de fiostre main, quclesccne^ Tentcs^ rcd&vances et siutrea 
deitcs coDiracites avant renregb^remeni de notre l>6ckra- 
LiuD du 5 juillei 1717 a oa 11 ne sera point stipule moiinoye 
dc France ou mcinnoye tpurnoise iiu parisis, ^runt ac- 
quiuas avec la monnoye de France a la d^dnerion du quart 
quj tst la reduction de k monnoye du jHXis cu mouuoye dc 
France. Ordoiinons au surplasi que mslro Declaration sera 
execute^ seion sr fnime et tencur. Sj do sons hn de¬ 
ment a nos am^s et kaux Ics getis tenanis nostre Conseil 
supdrkur de Quebec que cos prisenies Us fa$$eni liter pu- 
blier et rei^sttet et le coDlenti ca ieelJcs K^tder et observer 
Rcion leur forme et tenear nonob^tant ce qui E:at porta par 
I'an. 9 denotre Ddebratipn du 5 juiJIet 1717 auquet Nous 
avons diroe^ eidirogcons pourcetigard seulemeut> cessaut 
el faisaiil cesser tuus troubles et empescheiueus ^ cc con- 
Iroirc. Cae tel est nothe plajsik^ intcnlinn dc quoy^ Noils 
avons fait aposer notre seel A ces dites presentes, Donne a 
VersaiUes, Ic vingt cinquiime jour du mob de mars, TaQ 
de grace 1730 et dc notre l Ogiie k seiskinep Sign^i: LOUIS^ 
Et pins bos: pour le Roy PneLVi^EAUic. 
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ORDONNANCE DU ROY 

Qiii ordonne la fabrication de 200 m. Hvres de monnoye 
de carte d^augmentation en Canada. 

Du 12 mai 1731- 
DE PAR LE ROY- 

Sa Alajestd ayant par son ordonnance do deux do mois 
mars mil sept cent vingt neuf et pour les raisons y conte- 
nueSj ordonnd qu'il soit fabriqud en Canada pour la somme 
de quatre cent mille livres de monnoye de carte de vingt 
quatre livres, dc douze iivrcs, de six livres, de trois livres, 
de trente sols, de quinze sols et de sept sols six deniers, 
Elle aurait eii la satisfaction d apprendre que rdtablisse- 
ment de cette monnoye qui avait estd ddsird de tous les es- 
tats de la Colonie y avoit en effct produit d'abord ies avan- 
tages quon en avoit attendus; mats Sa Majestd s’estant 
fait rend re compte des representations qui ont este faites 
Tannde dernidre tant par les gouverneur et lieutenant gene¬ 
ral et intendant que par les negocians du pays sur Festat 
actuelde la Colonie, Elle auroit reconnu que ladite somme 
dc quatre cent mille livres n'est point suffisante pour les dif- 
fCrentes operations du commerce int^rieur et extCrieur, soit 
par le defaut en circulation de partie de cette monnoye que 
gardent les gens ais6s du pays sur le juste credit qu'elle a, 
soit parce que la Colonie devient de jour en jour plus sus¬ 
ceptible d'un commerce plus considerable, Elle auroit juge 
nCcessaire pour le bien du pays en gdnCral et pour Favan- 
tage du commerce en particulier, d^'ordonner une nouvelle 
fabrication de monnoye de carte, et Elle s'y seroit d’autant 
plus volonders determina qu'Elle rdpondra encor par 1^ 
aux ddsirs de tous les estats de la Colonie, k quoy vouiant 
pourvoir, Sa Majest6 a ordonna et ordoone ce qui suit : 

Art. Outre les quatre cent mille livres de monnoye 
de cane fabriquCes en exacudon de FOrdonnance de Sa 
Majesta du deux mars mil sept cent vingt neuf, lesquelles 
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continurront d'avoir coutb cn Canada.;, conform6ment 4 k- 
dite Ordonnancc, LI sera kbriqiid potir la somcne de dcui 
c^nt oiilLc UvTCS de edit monnoyc ctL caric dc yln^ quatre 
liyrcH^ dt: duuzc Uvrea^ de aii Ivvrefl, de trots livreSp de irente 
w >! r , dc quinaesolsei de stpi sols Bix deoierSt losqueJlea 
cartes serom emprdines des de Sa Majeste ct tcritea 
ei sign^es par le conirolleur de k Marine A Quebec^ 

(Lea art. 11. IlL IV^ V et VI sont la repetition dcs arL II* 
IIL IV^ V et VI de rOrdontianc^ do mars 1729]. 
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ORDONNANCE DU ROY 

Pour une noiivelle/abrication de x20,000 liwes de 
monnoye de carte en Canada, 

Du 2S fevrier E742. 


Sa Majeste ayant jugd a6cessaire poor le biea du com¬ 
merce de la Colonie d'ordonner une fabrication de 400 m. 
iivres de monnoye de carte pour avoir cours dans cette 
Colonie pour la valcur dnonc^e en TOrdonnance rendue i 
cet effet le 2 mars 1729, Elle auroit dtd informde que cette 
monnoye qui avoit dtd ddsirde de tons les dtats de la Colo- 
nicy avoit d’abord produit les avantages qu'on en avoit 
attenduSj mais que la somme de 400 m. liv, n’dtoit pas suf- 
fisante pour les diffdrentes opdrations du commerce intd- 
rieur et extdrieur, soit par le ddfautde circulation departie de 
cette monnoye que gardoient les^ gens aisds du pays sur le 
Juste crddit qu^elle avoit acquis, soit parce que la Colonie 
devenoit de jour en jour susceptible d'un commerce plus 
considerable, en sorte que sur les representations qui 
fiirent faites a Sa Majestd, il luy parut ndcessaire d’augmen- 
ter cette somme de 200 m, liv*, et c’est 4 quoy eile auroit 
pour\^y par une autre Ordonnance du 12 may 17^^; mais Sa 
Majeste s’dtant fait rendre compte des nouvellcs representa¬ 
tions qui ont ete faites rannee dernidre par le gouverneur 
general et Tintendant de la Colonie ^ foccasion de la circu¬ 
lation de cette monnoye, Elle auroit reconnu que les 600 
m. liv. qui ont ddja dtd fabriqudes en execution desdites 
Ordonnances ne sent pas encore saffisantes pour les diffd- 
rents mouvemens du commerce intdrieur et extdrieur dont 
les progrds rdpondent tous les jours de plus en plus k Tat- 
tente que Sa Majestd y donne, et Eile auroit estimd ndees- 
saire de porter la monnoye de carte a 720 m. liv. et d'or- 
donner k cet effet une nouvelle fabrication de 120 m* liv., a 
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quoy vouiaiii pi>iiz~voir, ELLc a ordan^^ ct ordonnc cc qui 
suit ; 

(Suivcatl^s an. 1,11, UI, IV ei V, de mtmt wneur quc 
ceux d£ rOrdonnojicc qui prii^iddc). 


ORDONN.\NCE DU ROY 

Pfliir ji»a augmmLUi&fi de frVro 

t'n Wi&iinoye dc carte. 

Dc Versaiiles, It 17 avril 174^. 


(LVxposd dts motifs et les article dc cetEc ordounaucc 
sont les xndiues que aim dc rordonnanec du mai 1711 )^ 
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ORDONNANCE 

Pour la fabrication de zoo m. livres de monnoye de 
carte qui aura cours d la Louiscanne. 

Versailles, le 14 septembre 1735 * 

(Cartes de 20, tj, 10, 5 liv.; i liv. 10 sols, 1 liv. 5 sols, i3 
sols 6 den, et 6 sols 3 den.)- 

Sa Majest6 estant informde que les Espdces d or et d ar¬ 
gent qu'Elle a fait porter a la Louisianne pour les ddpenses 
de ceste Colonie depuis qu’Elle a accepte la rdtrocession qui 
lui en a dtd faite par la Compagnie des Indes, ont repass6 
successivement en France, ce qui, en causant 1 anSantipe- 
ment du commerce interieur de la Colonie, cmpesche 1 ac- 
croissement de ses etablissemens, et par une suite neces- 
saire, fait tomber le commerce exterieur de la Colonie. 
Elle a fait examiner les moyens de remedier ces inconvd- 
niens dgalement prdjudiciables au commerce du Rojaume 
et 4 ses sujets de la Louisianne, et par le compte qu'Elle 
s'en est fait rendre, Elle a reconnu qu’il n’y en avoit point 
de plus convenables que I’dtablissement d une monnoye de 
carte particulidre qui auroit cours dans la Colonie, qui sera 
re9ue dans les magasins de Sa Majestd en payement de la 
poudre et autres munitions et marchandises qui y seront 
vendues et pour laquelle il pourra dtre ddlivrd des lettres 
de change sur le trdsorier gdndral de la Marine en exercice 
chaque annde; Elles’est ddterminde d’autant plus volontiers 
a y dtablir cette monnoye qu'Elle est informde que les 
habitans de la Louisianne en souhaitent I'dtablissement et 
que d’ailleurs un pareil arrangement qui a dtd fait depuis 
quelques anndes en Canada ou Ton dprouvoit les mesmes 
inconvdniens qui excitent I’attention de Sa Majestd par 
rapport a la Louisianne, y a produit les avantages qu Elle 
se propose pour cette dernidre Colonie en y procurant 
I'augmentation des dtablissemens et celle du commerce 
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intericur et ett^rjeur, ct Sa Majesty voutani $ur cc cspU- 
ttilcnli DiiSi Ellc a otdoAn^ ct ordonnc tsc cjiii suit * 

Art.I".— nserafabrlt^udpouria sontniedc aoo lu. liv. de 
monnoyede carte deao Jiv., dc 15 Jiv., de 10 Uv.. dc j liv,^ 
de a liv. ro*. dc 1 liv. 5'. dc 12' 6* cx dc 6 ’ f , IcsqueU^ 
cartes seronl cmprcintes dcs anncsdc SaMajtMtd etdcritea 
Cl signCcii par Ic coatrfilcur de la Marine i la Nouvclle 
Orleans. 

Art. ll, — Lcs «ries de 20 liv., dc tj liv., de to liv., 
de $ 111,', ct dc J liv. 10' acFont aussi si^Ces par le gou- 
vemeur dc la Louistaiinc ct par le comniissairc ordonna- 
rcur* 

An. III. — Cellcs de 1 liv. de la- 6 ' ct de 6 ‘ acront 
sculcmcnt paraphtes par Ic cOitimiasaire Ot'dunnatciir. 

Art, IV, ' La fabrication desdites 200 m. liv. de mnn- 
neycdc carte potirra etre laite co pluaicur.s fois dilTercnies, 

ctilacra driessd pour diaqiie fabrlciitinn qnatre procOs vci^ 
bauJt. dom un sera ranis au tfouvemeur, un autre au com- 
missaire ordonnatcur, le troisiflnjc sem depose et enre- 
gisird au htircaii du contrOlc A la Nouvclle Oildaus ct le 
quatriemc sera envoyO au eecrttiaire d'Etat ayani Ic dtipar- 
tcuicnt de la Maiiuc. 

An. V. Defeud Sa .MafestA aus itouvemcur, com mis- 
sairc ordonnateut et cnntrOleur, d'eu Ocrirc, siffucr ct para- 
pher pour one somme plus fonc que cclle de aon m. liv., ct 
S toutes peraonnes dc contrcfairc lesditca cartes, il peine 
d fttre pKiursnivies coinrnc faux montioyeurs cl ptltlies 
cum me t<ds. 

Art. VJ. Vent Sa Majesty que la monnoye dc carte 
laite en execution de in pr 6 sentc ordonnance, ayt couts 
duns laditc Coluuic pour la valcur ecrite sur ieelle ct qu'elle 
»oit re?ue par les garde tnugaAins dtablis dan.s laditc Colo- 
tile eii puycmeni dc le poudre, munitions et marchandises 
qui scront vendues dcs magasitis dc Sa Majestd, aiiisi que 
par le trteoner, pour Ic payement des letlrcsde i:hangcqu'i| 
tircra sur Its tresoriers genirau.v dc la Marine ehacon dans 
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I'annee de son exercice, et dans tons les payemens gdnerale- 
ment quelconques qui se feront dans la Colonic, de qucl- 
que esp^ce et de quelque nature qu’iis puissent etre. 

Mande et ordonne Sa Majestd aux S» de Bienville et 
Salmon, gouverneur et commissaire ordonnateur a la oui 
sianne, de tenir la main a I'execution de la presente ordon- 
nance, laquelle sera rcgistree au contr6le de la Marine a la 
Nouvelle Orleans. 

Fait i Versaillesj le quator^ie septembre mil sept cent 
ircnte cinq, Sigm : Louis. Etplm has ; Phelypeaux, 
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DfiCLARAi lOX DU ROY 

Canc^rnant (cs mantinyas de car left el hs h'llet* 
cstahlis cn ef a t-a lit^Hisr^nnc^ 

27 avril 1744. 

LOUIS, pak crack db Diru. Ror an France rr oe 
. avarri:, i irtHs ceux qui ces pi-dsciitce vciront, Salitt. 
Ayanl^tt inform^ quc Icsfoads quc; Nom faJsionR cnvoyer 
encapUces dd cl d argeni d lu Louisianuc pcur Ic payc- 
mcnr dcs ddpcivies qui a’y faiaoicnl puiir notre service 
ncpassoieni succeasivement chaque annCe en France, en 
soitc que ccHC Colnnic se irouvnit denude de tous di’ 
mens pour le commerce. Nous iugeamea d propos par noire 
Ordonnaocedu i j septembre 1735, d'y eiablii unc mon- 
noyc pari.cul,€re de cartes dom Nous fisamea k quaotitd 
i 2 QQ m. Jivrc$, fii Kou* nous ddterminainta d autaitl plus 
volnmier^ d cel tiablis&emeni que Nqus s^avions qu il etoix 
d^ii^ par Ics habitant dc la Louisidnne. Pour ussurer un 
jusic credit a cettC monnnyc, Noua jug^cames qu'aprCs avoir 
^id dkiribude pour Ic payemeiit dc nos depeiiseH.ctIc scroh 
rc^uc dc mime comme areeut compwnl, lant pour Ic prix 
dcs vcnlts qui se faisoient dans nos magasins que pour les 
ietuea du change qui acront tireca aur Ics treaoriers gitifi- 
raux dc la Marine par leurs commis a la Nouvcllc Organs • 
nos nics & cet egard sc irouvCrcnt d abord plciueuicnt rein’ 
phes, la nionnoyc dc cartes acquit une confiance emigre ct 
die I auroit sans doutc conservCe sans les re^-oluciona que 
la Louisiannc tteprouvees i mais la guerre qiic cctlc Colo¬ 
nic a eil i souicnirconue qucJqucs nations sauvages ayaat 
occasioniiC dcs depenaea cstraordinaircs ct impr^vues et 
les cartes quj remroient dans la Caissc des trCsoriers gCnd- 
raux BU moycu des ventes qui se faisoiciit dans nos maca- 
zins ct des leitrea dc change qui daient tirCes stir lea lf£- 
soricre par leurs comtpis ne a’danl pas tnjuviics sufCsantcs 
pout Ic paycmcni dCs dCpcnses, on a cherchd 4 y supplier 
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par des billets de ces commis qui ont ete repandus dans le 
public; les billets ont 6x6 ensuite re^us comme Ics cartes et 
pour le prix des ventes de nos magasins et pour ies lettres 
de change tirdes sur les trdsoriers gdndraux sans aucune 
difference; maiSj soit qu'ils se soient trouvds trop multiplies 
ou autrement, ils sont tombds dans un discredit ot ils ont 
entratnd lesj cartes, etNous avons dtd informd qu’au mois 
de novembre dernier, les uns et les autres pcrdoient jus- 
qu’a deux cents pour cent sur I'argent coraptant, ct les 
lettres de change qui, par une suite ndcessaire de ce dis¬ 
credit, les marchandises et denrdes de France, celles du 
crd du pays, les mains d'oeuvre, et gendralement toutes 
choses sont devcnues d'une cherte excessive dans la Colo^ 
nie et que cette chertd se fait principalement sentir sur les 
achats, les travaux et les fournitures qui s’y font pour notre 
commerce, quoy quon ait toujours condnud de ddlivrer des 
lettres de change sur les trdsoriers gdndraux de la Marine 
aux porteurs des cartes et des billets, sans aucune diminu¬ 
tion ny deduction; e'est pour faire cesser ces inconYdniens 
egalement prejudiciables i nos finances, au bien de la 
Colonie et au progrds de son commerce que Nous avons 
jug6 devoir faire retirer la totalite des cartes et des billets 
qui se trouvent rdpandus dans le public poor en supprimer 
le cours, en prenant d'ailleurs des mesures pour pourvoir 
aux fonds ndeessaires pour le payement des ddpenses que 
Nous ordonnons; mais comme ii ne serait pas juste que 
Nous fissions le remboursement de ces cartes et billets au 
pays puisque les ddpenses pour le payement desquelles ils 
ont dtd ddlivrds ont dtd portdes a des prix proportionnes a 
ce discredit, Nous avons rdsolu d'ordonner une diminution 
que Nous voulons cependant bien ne pas porter aussi loing 
que le discredit* A ces causes et autres a ce Nous mou- 
vant, de Tavis de notre Conseil et de notre certaine science, 
pleine puissance etautoritd royaie, Nous avons dit, ddclard 
et ordonnd par ces presentes, disons, ddclarons et ordon- 
rtons, voulons et nous plait cc qui suit : 

Art. W, — Tons ceux qui auront de la monnoye de 
cartes de la Louisianne ou des billets causds pour ddpenses 
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dc notfc service dcs ^omofiis dc^ ir66oric5*$ ^^h^mux dc 
Ja Marine dans ladile Columc, seroni tenus dc les rap- 
porter i eommenwr du jimr de t'enicjtislrcmehi dcs pni- 
sentes Cn noire Conseil sup^iieur s«iant a la Nauvcllc 

Orleans ..i, .audit commis 

guienfera lc remboursoment a la r^uclion de t;o pour 
100 cn letocs de clian^e qui seront par luy lirics Srur le 
S" Moufle do Gcorville, trdsoricr de Ea Marine, 

auquel Nous ferons rcmctlrc ksi fonds ndccssuircs pour les 
acquJltcr d t'ecfadance. 

ri. _ LesditesJciircA dc change aernm vis^es par lor- 
donnatcur de ladite Colonie, ellea nc pourroni fitre mojn- 
dxes que dc la soniiuc de cent livres, ei cll&j seroni payees 
A an an dc date Cl cepKindani acccptees A Icur presciitalinn 
par ledii S' Moufle dc Georvitle. 


^Toute la monooyede cartes ci tous les billets qui 
scroiit ainsy retires, seroni represeiues audit coiuniis au 
jour indique par rordonnaiciir, ei aprCa avoir die camptte 
ct examines, ils scront brules en presence du gouvemeiir de 
ladjte CoJouie, de rordonnalcur, du conlrolkur dc ta Ma¬ 
mie et de ceua qui roudront s’y trouver, dc quoy i| sera 
dressCdes procis verbauxqirt seroni siifuCs par le'gouvcr^ 
ncur, rordonnalcur, Je eonirolleur dc ia Marine ct )cdh 
commis, et dc ebacun desdiis proefis verbaux qui seroni 
dresses au bureau du coniroile, i| en sera fait dcui espedi- 
liojis, parcillcment siifnecK, doni I'une sera cavoyec au se¬ 
cretaire d JEiat ayani lc departciuent de la Marine pour 
tiwis en rendre compic, Ct lautre remise au commis do 
crCsorier. 

V onions que les canes ci bllleis qui tie seroni pas 
rapportCs danS 1 espace dc deux mois aprCs ledit eurCftis- 
Irement dcs piescntcs audit comiuis, pour le rembourse— 
meiit en tire 6ii ainsy qu il eai cy desaus ordonnt, soieut 
el demenrent de nulle vaicnr ct qu’en consequence tb 
n aycni plus aprts Icdil lems aucun conrs dans le com¬ 
merce ny dans tes pavemens, defendons de les y recevoir 
et audit cnmrnis de dotiner auciine Icltrc dc change pour 
leur valcur et les dedarpns wmbes en pure perlc a cenx 
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entre les mains de qui ils resteront sans qu’ils puissent 
prdtendre aucune rfipdtition en quelque sorts que ce soit : 

Si donnons en mandewent a nos amds et feaux Conseii- 
lers en nos Conseils, les S" de Beauhamois,^ gouver- 
neur et notre lieutenant gSndral, et Hocquart, intendant 
dans la Nouvelle France, aux S” DevaudreOil, gouverneur, 
et Lenormand, commissaire de la Marine, ordonnateur a 
la Louisianne, et aux officiers de notre Conseit supdrieur a 
la Nouvelle Orldans, que ces prdsentes ils ayent a faire 
lire, publier et enregistrer, et le contenu en icclles garder, 
observer et exdcuter selon leur iomae et teneur, nonobstant 
tous ddits, ddclarations, arrdts, ordonnances, rdglemens et 
autres choses a ce contraires auxquels nous avons ddrogd 
et ddrogeons par ces prdsentes; Car tel est notre plai- 
S!R. Donnd a Versailles, le vingt septidme jour du mois 
davril, I’an de grace 1744 et de notre rdgne le vingt neu- 
vidme. Sigtte: Louis. Et plus has : 

Par le Roy : Piielypeaux. 






LES ANTILLES 


Sous I’aQcienne legislation commerclale qui les 
regissait, connue sous le nom de facie colonial, et 
abolie par la loi du 3 juillet 1861, les Antilles fran- 
?aises ne pouvaient vendre qu’a la France les denrees 
qu’elles produisaient (les sirops et les melasses excep- 
tes); elles se trouvaient ainsi exposees a voir s’ecou- 
ler continuellement leurs especes monetaires en paie* 
meat du prix des marchandises qu’elles etaieot 
autorisees a recevoir de Fetranger, et il ea rfesultait 
une pfenurie habituelle de numeraire- Pour y reme- 
dler, elles avaient etabli, par opposition a la livre 
tournois de France de 20 sous, one monnaie de 
compte, la livrc coloniale, dont la Yaleur suivit sans 
cesse un mouvement ascendant, En 1760, le rapport 
entre la livre coloniale et la llvre tournois, etait de 
150 ofo, II fut port^ a 166 2/3, en 1803, pour la Gua¬ 
deloupe, et, en 1805, pour la Martinique, puis s’deva, 
en 1817, a 185 pour la premiere et a 180 pour la se- 
coude. Get etat de choses cessa en 1826, lors de Fabo- 
lition de la livre coloniale* 

D'un autre cote, les especes fran^aises etaient non 
moins rares: les colonies y suppleaient par 1 adoption 
des monnaies d’or et d’argent de toutes les nations 
commerciales d’Europe, en augmentant toutefols leur 
valeur, comme moyen de les retenir dans le pays. La 
principale monnaie etait la piastre hispano-ameri- 
caine qui valalt 10 livres coloniales S et ses subdivi- 
I, En realite, la piastre oe valait que 9 livres, parce qu elle 
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sions jusqa’au demi-real, la 16' partie; mais les moo- 
naies divisionnaires etaient peu abondantes et leur 
defautne laissait pas que d’entraver les transactions 
commerciales. Pour en obtenir, on imagina de couper 
les piastres ou gourdes et leurs divisions en piusieurs 
fractions. Ces coupures, appelees en creole mocos 
(morceaux), etaient le plus souvent dentelies sur les 
bords afin d’emp^cter qu’on les rogOEit, et frappees 
d'un poingon a la marque de la colonie. Les menues 
monnaies d’argent fran^aises et etrangeres, ainsi que 
les pieces de cuivre admises pour une valeur deter- 
minee, devaient &tre 6galement poin^onnees. 

Les mocos furent demonetises en 1817. Quant aux 
especes ^rangeres mentionnees dans Tordonnance 
du 30 aoiit 1826, elles continuerent de circuler jus- 
qu’au moment oiiun d^cret imperial du 25 aodt 1855 
en suspendit le cours legal a la Martinique et a la 
Guadeloupe, pour n’fetre plus regues dans les paie- 
ments entre particuliers que comme valeur commer- 
ciale. 

Actuellement les monnaies de la metropole ont 
seules cours a la Guadeloupe, comme, du reste, dans 
les autres colonies, excepte Flnde et rindo-Chine. 
Les pieces modernes de bronze de 5 et 10 centimes y 
circulent conjointement avec les anciennes pieces de 
Charles X et Louis Philippe a la legende Colonies 
frangaises, bien que ces dernieres soient trouvees 
incommodes en raison de leur poids 

n'avait cours dans les colonies que percee ou coupee de telle sortc 
que la somme de ses coupures ne depassait pas generalement 
12 escalins dc 15 sous. On verra plus loin quelle a atteint 14 16 
et m^me i8 escalins a Sainte*Lucie. 

_i. La Guyane, ccpendaut, a refus6 lea pieces de 5 centimes qui 
Im avaient et€ envoyees dans le principe par le Trcsor, cette colo- 
menadmettant pas dans les transactions de valeur au-deasous 
de 10 centimes. 
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ET D^^PEN DANCES 


monnaie d’or^ 

1 . — La mo^de. 

ARRETE 

Rdaiif aux moMes donees, 

2 flor6al an XI (zaavril t8oj). 

AU NOM DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANgOISE 
Le Contre-Amiral Lacrosse, Capitaine general 
Et le Conseiller d’Etat Lescallier, PaiiFET de la 
Guadeloupe et o^pendances* 

Instruits qu’il vient d'fetre introduit dans la Colonie des 
moedes cloudes, dont plusieurs ont reconnues 6tre dun 
or alter6; 

I. II ne sera fait mention danscet article et les snlvants que des 
scules monnaies ayant un caractere local, c’est-a-dire de celles 
contremarquees par les colonies elles-memes. 
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Vu la ndccssitd d’empftcher la circulation de cette mon- 
noie a moins d'une verification prSalable, et sur les repre¬ 
sentations multiplides qui leur ont dtd faites par le com- 
mercej 

ARRtTENT; 

Que toutes les moSdes 4 clou rfipandues dans toute I'e- 
tendue de la Guadeloupe et ddpendances soient apportfies 
dans cette ville pour fitre vdrifiees par les citoyens Gobert 
et Cayolle, orfevrcs. Celles dont le clou sera "de mauvais 
or seront percdes et le clou enlevd; au moyen de quoi Tor 
restant pourra fitre pris au poids, suivant le cours dtabli. 

Les moedes de bon or seront dtampdes d’un G par les 
citoyens Gobert et Cayolle, et d'une autre marque qui 
puisse servir 4 les reconnaitre. 

Les citoyens Gobert et Cayolle seront en consequence 
autorisds a recevoir un sou marque^ de rdtribution par moSde 
qu'ils vdrifieront. 

Les commissaircs du gouvernement dans les quartiers 
feront de suite publier et afficher le prdsent Arrdtd, et il en 
sera envoyd une expedition aux tribunaux. 

Fait 4 la Basse-Terre-Guadeloupe, le 2 flordal an XI de 
la Rdpublique fran^oise, 

Signe : Lacrosse, Lescallier. 

La moede est ainsi decrite par P. F. Bonneville 
(1806): 

Moeda d’ouro ou monnaie d’or de 4,800 reis dlte 
Lisbonnine. Poids 10 gr. 750; litre 917 m.; diam. 
31 m/m; valeur intrins^que au pair 34 ir. 89 c. 

Leg. cir. a dr. petrus. v. ou joannes. v.d. g. por- 
TOG. REX. Les armes de Portugal couronnees, accos- 
tdes de 4 000 et de trois fleuroos. 

I. Le Marque ou Noir est I’ancienne piece frangaise en billon 
de 24 deniers, aux deux L femllues, affroatees et croisees, de la 
fabrication dc 1738 et qui valait 2 sous 6 den. aux Antilles (voir 
i« partie, Monnaiesjrappeesen France, p. 66, note). 
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ET. BRASIL^* DOMINUS. ANNO 1 7 00* Cfoix 0Url6e RU 

milieu de quatre arceaux separes par des fleuronsj le 
tout dans un cercle perle* 

Lorsqu’une moMe se trouvait rogn^e, un orfevre y 
pratiquait un troa de fagon a ecarter le metal et le 
bouchait avec un morceau d’or d’uo titre quelcon- 
que qn'il aplatissait ensuite et qui formalt une t&te 
de clou. II donnait ainsi a la piece le poids l^gal, 

i 

Sous ^administration anglaise^ on poingonna les 
moedes d’un G couronn^^ 

(Jn reglemeot du 6 mai i8ii present une nouvelle 
verification. Toute moede dont la valeuren livres, 
sous et deniers etait marquee au poingoa et surmon- 
t 6 e d'un G couronne et dont le cordon ni Tempreiote 
n*auraieat et€ alterees, devait ^tre regue pour la va- 
leur indiquee. Toute moMe dont la valeur aurait 6te 
alteree devait dtre brisee- Par ce moyen, dit le regie- 
ment, la colonie se trouverait en possession d’une 
monnaie d’or r^elle. 
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UES ANTIl^L^S. 


M0NE4A1ES P"ACCENT 



ARRfiTfi 

d la tjf^upv g&iifdes, 


Deliberation du 9 frimuirc an XI {jo no^^cuibre 1802), 
AU XOlM DE la REPUDUQUE FRANCOISE. 

Lh CoNIKR-AmIRAL LACftOSSE, C.SPTTAJPfE 
Et 115 CoNHETLLEk. D'EtaT LkSCaLI IER, Plt^riTT HE 
Guadeloupe BT d^fekdakciks, 

Considerant rinconvenicnl qai sc fait ^cntir dans ta C42^ 
Ionic, daaa Ics nxarches, pour Ics besoms journakiers dc la 
vicp Cl ks Cdiaii^cs el payemensdes menus salulrcg, fauic 
dc pwstiic monnoic, et voulanl y rcmedicr antanl qull cst 
possible dans U drconsiance ; 

ARRfeTErrr : 

Art. L 1] sera coupe dc:s gourdes cn ncuf patties; eellc 
du milieu, OClOgonCp sera dc Ea valcur dn ticTH de k gourde 
ou dc quatre cscaUns. cl ic$ huit sevens du oercle auiour 
dc I'octogonc, valant ua cscaltii cbacunL 



lespieces d'un cscolin seront marquees des ietlrcs R.F- 
seukment (3)* 

I. Ln gourde vAlah i a eacoJiHS cm glWres cobcualoSp L'escatiq 
te (pr. skcliiag) dcs Hotkoikii import^ aux Antilles. 

II Tmlait r$ sous ct ^tsic fepi^ontd par k n^| [8* dc piastre] 
hispano-amdri csln . 
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IL Ces pieces seront revues pour les valeurs indiquees cl- 
dessus, dans tous les marches ou dchan^es; la sortie en 
sera defendue sous peine d une amende de dLx fois la va- 
Icur. 

III. Les piastres seront coupees et etampdes au Tresorj 
par les soins do citoyen Monsigny, en presence do Gon- 
troleur et des particuliers qui voudront se procurer de la 
monnoie, et apporteront leurs gourdes i cet effet. Cette 
operation sera faite aux frais de TEtat et sera gratuite pour 
les particuliers. 

IV. 11 est defendu a toutes personnes quelconqucs de 
couper les gourdes pour en faire de la monnoie, autrement 
que par le poin9on public, dans la forme indiqude ci-des- 
sus, sous peine de confiscation des ustensiles et de cent 
gourdes d'amende au profit du Trdsor public, 

V. Lorsqu’il y aura un nombre de deux miiie gourdes de 
coupdes, les poingons et les dtampes seront ddposds et en- 
fermds au Controle^ pour n'dtre employds de nouveau que 
dans le cas ou rexpdrience ferait connoltre un plus grand 
besoin de petite mormoie. 

VL Le Chef d'Administration de la Colonie et le Contrd* 
leur sontchargds de rexdcution du prdsent Arrdtd. 

Fait a la Basse-Terre, ile Guadeloupe, le 10 frimaire, an 
Xl de la Rdpublique, 


Signe: Lacrosse, Lescallier 



4 


Anterieurement a rair^te qui precede, on avail 
coup6 la gourde en 12 parties de chacune i escaHn, 
frappee d’uo grand G eo creux (4)* 





i <)6 
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Par ortlQnnaDct; dp 27 avnl i 3 ii (occupation 
aogiaiac}^ Iti ^ouT^^mtsinent i;plc>nfal mit eu circula- 
tioa lo^opo gourdes qu^il Gtperceret copper eti g^ur- 
datn^- Les gourdes percoe^Sp poiD^onnees en relief 
d^uQ G cDuruiiii^ aur lea deu^ faces {5)^ eurent cours 
pour ij livrea, cl le morceau cstrait du centret de 
forme earric el dentel6, de 13 m/m dc d]am*i fnippi 
d^un G rayonDant ( 6 ) fut fixe a 30 sous, EofiUj des 
gourdes pereccs fureut coupdes en quatre morceaux 
au gourdaiusj poin^auu^^s aux deux an^ks d'un G 
couronne (7)* et eurent eours pour 2 liTres 5 sous* 

Par la meme ordonnance, les mocos de la Martini¬ 
que, de Iq Duminiqui^ et dc Sainte-Ludej proveiiaDt 
de guurdea coupces en quatre et dcttidcs sur 

leg deux ermpur^s, aprts avoir 6th poincooo^s aux 
trois angles d'un G couronnfi: (8)^ eureot cours pour 
3 livres^ j houSp 

l.es gourdes dont il s'agitsoiit dcs piastres colo- 
malea espaguolus k l^cffigiede Charles III, tiibarles IV 
et Ferdinand Vll et aussi^ maia en petit DOmbre, dus 
eetia dc 6 livres de France ^ 

im On dvk rekver id unc errcurd''HeanlrL quip cu rcprwlui^iit 
aiucAupdrc d'an licti de 6 llvres de cn attribec Tilfnlfisi'CkiiH 

b wme cuui^i au Kvuvcmciiiciit £niii^&. 
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Leg (TiDcos avaleQt d^abord cr^eg d^na \m lien 
voiHines; lorsqti^a son tour la Guadolnqpt^ ?int k per- 
cer et eoupet des gourdeg^ les moeos y nfflu^rent 
dt: Loutea parts et £airenl par devcnir [c num^riiire 
Cnuratit. 

Cepcnd^ntj en i 3 iOj le moeo s^tait ai rare cjue lea 
petita marehands Taecaparaiciit pour le chyrgcr uvec 
prime ccmtre I'or, 

line ordonnaDca du je> ucptembre iBio, mh rJnier- 
diction a ce commerce, sous peine de Hvrei? dV 
mende^ et prescrivit de vurser au 'I'r^or lous les mo- 
cos en circulation dans la colonie. 

Ce syst^rne de coupe de gourdes devait infaJIlible- 
ment entrainer des abus. En eiTetp apris rimsssiqu 
de la gourde perc^e, des faussaires aplatissaieut des 
piastres, et, P^r ce moyen, en tiraient jusqu'a dh~ 
huit cartes dc 20 sous qu’ils estampaient ensuite pour 
1^^ livfer a la circulation. 

Dans les colonies Toisines, au lieu dc couper les 
gourdes en quatre parlies de chacune un ^isfram 
{a reaux), On les divisak eo 5 ou 6 morceaux> Ges mo- 
cos fraudulcuxt introduits k la Guadeloupe, donnaient 
sans cesse matiere k discussion. Lc gouvernemeBt 
rcagit enfin eontre ccl a bus. 

[Jne proclamaiion du 27 fcvrier 1S13 ordonna aux 
sieurs Isnardon, garde-pom go n a la Basse-Terre, ei 
Polblcr, garde-poingon a la Poiole-a-Pitrc, de poin* 
gonner sans fraia d*un G equronriii sur lestrois points 
saillants tons les mocog pegantau moins 1 1/2 gros K 
Tout moco non paiTigooric oc devait passer que pour 
2 escalins (|o snug) ul cuux qui dmetiaienL des mocos 
an-dessous de la valeur legale^ devaEcni Cite livr^s au 

s- 5 ^'^71- ^ non^rogol, \-Ahui uo quirt dc gourde, 

devnit pcser 6 gr. 75* 
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THinisttin: public pour Atrepoursuivis scion la ri^eur 
ties ordonnances et Ics mo cos confisquis. 



Par ordonnaacc du 6 mai iSn, les shiUmgs, deml 
til quart de shillmg^ d’AogIctcrre, et les anctennes 
piMca de 3<|, 12 et 6 soU de France, durent fine por- 
tfis ehez le sieur Gobert, garde-poin^on k la Basse' 
Terre, pour y fitre fitampfis d’un G coiiroonfi (9, 10 et 
11). Le cours du ocs monnales fut iixfi a 40, 20 et 10 
sons, Toute piece non poini;onafie a’fitalt re?tte que 
pour sa vaieur intrinsfique, 

Le 8* dll gourde (rfiai) valait 22 sous 6 den. taut 
qu’il rcstait des traces d’cmpreinle, nonobstant les 
ciTois ct autres marques par lesquelles on avail 
enicadu rfiduirt: sa Taleiir, Les pifices qui n’avalcni 
plus d’empreintu dcTaient fitre poin^oonfies et valoir 
2D sous (12]. 



Le i6" dc gourde (demi^rfial), poriantvestige d’etn* 
preinte, n’avaltcours, donne tsolemcnt, que pour jo 
sous ou 4 nofVs, mais dcui 16* de gourde donafis 
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cDsemble, valaient auiani que le8" de gourdc, e’est- 
i'dirc 32 sous 6 ticii. IJq tarnpi *t ioJOt a un de 
gourde, devait former six noirs ou 15 sous. Lc 16* de 
gourdci a empreinte lout ^ fait effacee, aoumis au 
poiu^oat ne Talaii que 10 sous (n)* 

Lorsque la colonle reviota la France, en 1816, la 
perturbation apporu^e dans les transactions par la 
quantity de monnalea altifies aUait croissant. Les 
administrateurs s'oeeuperent d’y remedier et prirent 
lea mesurcs suivantes; 

Apres s’itrc assures que la colouie pourait sufBre 
h aes besoios avec la monnaie d'argent et de blltoo 
qii’^elle possfcdait, en grande partie regue de la me* 
tropole, ils dtroonetiserent lea mocos par une ordon* 
nance du s| mars 1817, et prescrivirent qu’ils oe 
Beraicnt plus regus qu’au polda et i raison de 11 U- 
vres I'oncc (30 gr. 59). Four en faciliter le retrait et 
donner anx habitants le moycn de s’en debarrasser 
avee avatiiage, le tresorier colonial les accepta k rai¬ 
son de II llvres lo sous I’oncc, mais seulement en 
patement ties contributions srriertes ou dc dettes 
envers leTresor, antirieures au j” jaavier 1817. Cette 
operation, prudemment condiiito, dellvra la colonie 
de la plaic qui la d^vorait. File ne co4ta que 
4,500 francs au trisor public ut 3,500 fraucs a cclui 
de la colonie. 

Cep ends nt la gourde percee con tl ti ua d*a voir cours 
Jusqu’en 1858 a la valeur de 4 fr' S5C. Kile fut alors 
supprim6c. 

1 . Tampi ou iiimpi. Li pibec f«pp« d’un C coupoDne, pour 
|«s colonies, valait uux j^flUllce 3 sou* 9 <1 ““ 

calin. Lc 5 ta>npis alosi quo le* kcs ou ndfrti ooicte demfl- 

netiscs eo iSaS fvoir i" pertle. fion/tnits Jrapfies en f'raiiee, 
p. 65 ). 
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La Guadeloupe n’a cess6 de mettre son empreinte 
sur les rnonnaies d arg^ent etrangeres en circulation 
dans la colonie. Sous la Restauration, elle les mar- 
quait d’une fleur de lis (en creux) {14). Cette contre- 
marque se voit notamment sur des moDnaies des 
Etats-Unis. Pendant la monarchie de Juillet, c’est 
une couronne avec les lettres G. P. au-d«sous 
(en relief) (15), qui figure sur des piastres hispano- 
amfericaines, des patagons (960 reis) du Bresil etsur 
de menues rnonnaies; enfin on rencontre encore des 
pieces poinconnees de R F (en relief) (16) 

I. Les arrfit^s colonlaux qui precisent les dates de ces emis¬ 
sions ct en exposent les motifs, font defaut. Les pieces mentionnees 
sous Ic n“ 15 doivent avoir dte emises de 1830 a 1870, temoin une 
piece de 500 R. du Bresil de 18 5 2 et un shilling de iS^ qui portent 
cette contremarque, et la couronne de I’epoque de Louis-Philippe 
qui est trcflee, tandis que les couronnes des regnes de Louis XVIII 
et Charles X sont fieurdelisees. A comparer la couronne qui figure 
sur la piece de 10 cent, pour la Guyane fran^aise, de 1846. Quant 
aux lettres G. P., on les trouve deja sur un jeton de I'epoque de 
Louis XV (voir i"partic: Monnaiesjrappees en Franca, p. 64). 
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MOKNAIES DE CUIVRE. 



18 19 


_ Sol colonial de 1767, contremarque eo relief 
de R F dans une guirlande ovale (voir i" partie: 
Monnaies Jrappees en France^ p- 74). 

18. — Anciennes pieces de 2 sous et de i sou con^ 
tremarqu^es dun G*Nombreuses varietes, quelques- 
unes d’une gravure incorrecte et la lettre retournee. 
La contremarque la plus remarquable figure sur une 
piece de 2 sous de Louis XVI: un G en relief entoure 
d*un cercle dentele en scie *. 

iq, — Flan en cuivre jaune frappe en creux de 
G P et fleur de lis au-dessous ; d. -jo, ep- 2 m/m. Cette 
piece a circuie avant i*emission, en 1825, des pieces 
de 10 et 5 centimes coloniales. 

1. Un indnstnel a applique recemment ccttc contremarque sur 
diverses monnaies dWgent, particulieremeat sur des pieces de 
Louis XV et de Louis XVL Le m^me speculateur a eacore 
contremarque des lettrcs R F du sol de toute esp^ce de 

monaaies de cuivre et d argent. 
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ARMES 

DE LA VILLE pE POINTE-A-PITRE 

^Toposiss par 51 /. Blondsti membn: du Comiti t)iu~ 
nicipal tt adoptiis dam la scancc du 35 juillet /70D. 

Ecussod en fasce d’argcnt, chargi d’une tour, de 
deux pouts et de deux rochers sables j au chef d’azur 
charg* de trois fleurs de Jis d'or sur la mj:me liguc 
en poiote de sjaopie. 

Suivant reiplicatiou de Tauteur, Ics rochers figu- 
rent les lies de la Guadeloupe et de b Grande-Terre; 
les deui pouts, la communicatiou entre Ics deux lies 
ct la tour, le centre coiumua, la Tide de Poiote-a- 
Pitre. 

Od rcinsr^uera au drapeau tncolore sur* 
monte la tour, le rouge est a la hampe. 
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JETONS-MONNAIE. 

Jeions-monnaie du Cercle du Cotntnerce dc In Potnte-a~ 
Pitre {frappes d la Mannate de Paris en 182$). 

En argent: 

20. — feton de i doublon. CERCLE | DU 1 COM¬ 
MERCE. 

I I DOUBLON 1 (Dans un ovale perle) Piollet ' — 
40 m/m; rond. 

21 —Jeton de 1(2 doublon. Semblable au prece¬ 
dent, mais avec (/2,— 35 m/m; octogone. 

22. — Jeton de 1/4 doublon. Semblable, mais avec 
I / 4 , — 34 m/m ; rond. 

23. — Jeton de ij8 doublon. Semblable, mais avec 
I /8 — 29 m/m; rond. 



24, — Jeton de 16 gourdes. CERCLE DU COM 
MERCE. Champ : DE LA 1 POINTE A PITRE I 
1825 . 

1. Directeur du Cercle. En 1S37, M. Piollet adressa au ministre 
de la marine une nouvelle demande de frappe, Elle lul fut refusee, 
le ministre ne voulant pas favoriser une maison de jeu. M. Piollet 
retira alors ses coins de la Monnaie. 
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20 ^^ 

15' 16 I GOURDES I (daits irn oTale perle} PiotUt, 
Deux braaches fcuilluca e.n eierg'uc* — -jB m/m; 
rood. 

^5- — ‘felon de 3 fj^ourdes. SurnblabJe au 
dent, mais avec 8 — 30 m/m ; octogonc. 

a6. — Jdon dc ./ gourdes. Semblable, mait; avec 4 
— 31 m/m ; rond. 

37* Jeton de 2 gourdes. Scmblable, mais avec 
2 — 36 m/m; roQd. 

fonts de fer el en bronze : 





^ 28. — Jelon de i gourde. Sur tio tertra. un coco- 
tier (inire UD ballot et nn tonneau; devaoi, un ca- 
ducee- 

if POlIVTE-A-PITR£.'.Champ (on lettres cursi¬ 
ves enlacies): C D C (Cercle du Commerce). Trois 
ornemeots eo exergue. 37 m/m, rood. 

29- Jeton do 1/2 gourde. Sur ud tertre, one 
anerc entre un ballot et un tonneau, 

15 Semblablc au pr£ei£deut, mala avec un seul 
ornement en exergue, ^ jq m/m; octogooe. 
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50. —Jiioti de 1I4 ffourJi. Sur un tertre, au i" 
plau, uce et uo caducie; au a'l un^ caisse, un 
coq au-dessu&, UQ ballot et uu tonneau ;?au 3*, an 
Tuisseau et un solelL 

Scmblable. — 26 m/m; rond. 


31. — felon do i gourde. Dans une ^irlande de 
iteurs, nouie par une double rosette, J 8 en lettres 
cursives eolac^. 

POINTE-A-PITRE. Champ: J GOURDE I- 

Deux comes d'aboadaaceen ex — 27 m/m. En ^tain. 

32. — Jetoo poloconn^ de 25 I C (en creux) G cou- 
ronii6 (en relief). Ovale 33/28 m/m; perce au sommet 
pour £tre enSli. En laiton. 

Un autre au m^me type avec 6, 
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LMS 



— Monnaies de ciiiTr*^- Aucicds se>uh fran^ais 
cont re marques ep. relief de L S {Les Safn/csJ; au ff 
I G (/fe Guadeloupe)^ 

— Autre®, aTec L S; liBse, 


LA 



35_ — Aloniiaics de euivre eontremarqutes tn creux 
de G« L D {Guadeloupe^ La DisiTadt). 
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SAINT-MARTIN* 

{Parlie franqahe)^ 




36, — Monnaie de billon {piece de 2 sous de 
Cayenne), contremarquee en creux d’une g^rande fleor 
de lis* — Au cette piece est contremarquee en 
relief de S' M dans un grenetis, pour la partie hol- 
landaise', 

37, — Monnaie de cuivre (demi-penny), contremar- 
qu6e en creux d’une grande fleur de lis, 

38, — Pi^ce frappie. L6g- circ. a dr. (dans un cer- 
cleperle) ST MARTIN. 178^ Champ (dans un cercle): 
une fleur de lis. Gravure et frappe incorrectes. 
if- lisse. 30 m/m- 

I, Ilya encore pour la partie hollandalsc de St-Martin, dcs 
coupures de piastres (1/5) contreraarquees St-MA.RT 1 N et un fais- 
ceau de Efeches (en relief), attribut de ranciernicfederatiori batave. 
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3 AINT-HA 1 lTH£LeMV, 

{Occupation suidoisi). 



Argfrat: monnaifis diverses- 

Billon: 3 sous de Cayenae et a slcil. au^dois. 

Cuivre; un sol’de Louia XVt et i cent des £tats- 
IJnis. 

Ces pieces sout conLremarquees en relief d’une 
couronue SMtJdoise (39) 

-10. — Une autre (j cere au^dois de 1760) eat con- 
Lremarquie en relief de dcu* vaisseaux. 

I. 1^ suidoiiK de BumismAtique dc SCOckholm, a piibti4 

daas WB iMueil AfffiWe/u«;5'«« (faec. iti), sous 

}a sigosiiira dcM, A. W. StjernaudL rexposd d’une pro|M6)tioii 
presMitte Ic it aoat 1797, par legoLveraeur da Sl-Uorthdlcmy au 
gauvememeat pour la fmppe d'uoe locnue moBDaie sp^- 

ciole A I'ilc, ea remplacemeDt dcs piioca dit« noifs ct ao/s mai^ 
quis Tenues dn robnics voiAtaea el qui y ciiculuani fi nuson dc 
^6 la pioatTfr-gourde, Apres exaraen au Caosell d'Etat ct par suite 
de eemines diHicultis pratiques qu« soulcvoit octte questioa, elJc 
till abaadoniiAe. I a gnuTeracment local sc conteula de potufoiuieF 
d’une oouromu Ics ioh marques qu’l! fugea de boo ebi. 



LA MARTINIQUE 



MONNAIE D'Olt 

41 - — La Moede. 

ARRETE 

Concernant ia maj que des pieces d^or, 

Du 4 venddmiaire an XIV {26 septembre 1805), 

L'aiMiral Louis-Thomas Villaret-JoyeusEj grand cor¬ 
don DE LA Legion d’honnedr, Capitaine GiiN^RAL 
Et Pierre-Clement LaussaTj Pr^fet coloniaLj 
Considdrant qu’il convient a ruiilitd publique et particu- 
lidre de rendre, autant que possible, reconnaissables 4 prd- 
sentation les diverses qualitds de monnaies d'or, dont Far- 
rdtd du 30 fructidor dernier a fixd les diffdrentes valeurs, 
d'aprds le titre du mdtal, de manidre qu il ne faille pas sans 
cesse recourkau ministdre des vdrificatcurs, 

Arrdtent : 

Art. I". Les moedes, a mesure qu’il en sera portd A la 
vdrification ou dans les caisses publiques, seront, par le 
sieur Costetj orfdvre vdrificateur, dtalonneur et garde^-poin- 
90ns a Saint-Pierre, marqudes comme suit : 
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Du chifTrc 2 'd (curau^). cclLc>^ d'or vra.1 dc Portugal m^mc 
Icfl d^cbutdcs qui sctronveront tire dc cette qu^liti d'or. 

Du chiSre^o (camisf, celles de fabrique d'Am^rique, dc 
GeiidvA^ oLide^paya i^iraEigera^ 

Quant aux ^ cardon rapports, cllcR nc acront 

au}cn:cs t aucune marque, disiinguant aa^cz d elicit- 
m6mcs 4 I'oeil. 

II. Outre la marque cn chiflTre preterite par Tartidc prii- 
c 4 dlcnt^ ic simr Cosiei appuscra aii-dcssou& de cem 
tuarqu^j SUT chaque pbee d"or^ un peiil poia^on portaiil 
une Ai^k\ 

III. Touie qui^ au-x termes du pr^^eiii ae 

seta paa cinprelntc d'unc de eta marqueS; ne ^cra admisc 
que suric pied dc i8 llvrca, argent des colonies ou ao fr. 
Ho c.j argeni de France^^ h gtos, poid$ dc marc (3 gi\ 83}* 

IV. II sera paje un sou marqud 00 mojV dc rdinbiidon par 
vdrifiie. 

Donn£ a la Mardnique^ Je 4 vendSatialte an IV. 

StgftC i. ViLLARlIT, LaUS&AT. 

u On app^laJt moidss da fatriqm leg caotre£tdic« ct 

d^un titre ioTmeur k ixHcs? du Purtu^l. 

2. Dapre^ UR ort^lE^ du gauvcrucmmit dc la GuadcLoupef du 

norAjil an XI avrll ido|)p nuledf 4 la (Ixadea d« viiicursdca 
muonaica d’ur cld'orgcnL la pruporduii entre rargeni de Prance 
ei Ic cour* fioloniid dtair dc 3 A 5 nu enmnte Tcso A IC6 a/j* 


LA- MARTJNIQUC, 
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MOIVNAIBS 



ORDONNAN'CE 

du ffouv^rnetit portartt dune petite 

noic comp^i^Cvs dc/racii^m di* f^ourdcs^ di: d^ti-gourdai i:i 
da quarix dc gourde, jus,^ud concurrence dc jQfi,€ioo 
thres. 

Du i^'' Kcpteinbre 1797* 

(Oc£:ii^a/fe/Fi anglaise]. 

A com pier du jour de la piomulgoiion de la prdsentc 
Ordonnifnct:, iL sera tmi^A cL rc^u dans la circulalJott : 

I ■ Dcs pieces dUrgent provenant dc gonrd<^^ coupOc^ co 
quaire partie$ (42)^ pour ^ cscaliius ou 45 sobchaquet 
2 *' Dcs pL^c&s d'argent proven ant dc dcmi-gourdcfip co^.~ 
ta quaire parties (41)* pour 3 p^iites pii^ ou 12 mIs 
6 den.ebaque^ 

?• Dea pieces d'argcni provenant dc quaris de gourde 
cuupds cn trais parties (44} pour i Cscaim XiU 15 sOiS 
chaque. 

Touics CC5 motmaics scroot deniclCea dans Jeur coupurc, 

t Ls peiite piece ^ coupans d^un 12* dc demi-^ourde (4;^}, 
Tulali uu dcmi-csi^a ou 7 sous ^ deq, (voir 
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de telle manidre qull sera impossible de les alt6rer sans cn 
laisser des marques visibles. 

La disiributiou de ces monnaies se fera au Fort-Royal, 
au bureau de [’Administration intdrieure, et a Saint-Pierre, 
chez M. Borde, receveur particulier des impositions- ct 
chez M. Gay, ainsi qoe chez M- Woodyear, nd^ociaos, 
depuis 9 heures du matin jusqu'a midi, Toutes personnes 
qui se prdsenteront aux dits bureaux seront tenues de don- 
ner cn dchaoge desdites monnaies, des gourdes, demi- 
gourdes et quarts de gourde en argent- de payer 5 sols par 
gourde et demi-gourde, et 5 sob 9 den. par quart de 
gourde, pour frais de coupe, au moyen de quoi le public 
jouira du bendfice de 10 sols par chaque gourde, 

II est ddfendu a tous particuliers, sous les peines de droit, 
de couper ou faire cooper de leur chef, ou d'introduire 
dans la circulation des gourdes, demi-gourdes ou quarts 
de gourde coupdes autres que ceiles qui Pont dtd en vcrtu 
de nos ordres* 

Dds que la coupe des espdccs ci-dessus ddsigndes aura 
dtd termindc, les instrumens qui auront servi a cette opd- 
ration seront remis au greffe de la senechaussde de Saint- 
Pierre ou ils resteront ddposds. 

Apres revacuatioQ de la colonie par les Anglais, 
radministration fraogaise resolut de supprimer les 
mocos, A cet effet, one depdche ministerielle du 15 fe- 
Trier 1817 a Pintendant, lui portait avis de Penvoi 
d’uoe somme de 1,014,851 fr. 17- c, en piastres, frac¬ 
tions de piastres et pieces frangaises pour subvenir 
au retrait des mocos en circulation. Par ordonnance 
des administrateurs en chef de la colonie', du 12 avril 

1. Cette ordonnance fixe ea meme temps le cours des diverses 
monnaies qui circulent dans la colonie, entre autres : 

La piece de 5 francs. ay livres. 

La piasirC'gourde.. , . a g livres 1 5 sous. 

Ladcmi-piastre-gourde, . . - . A 4 liyres 17 sous. 

Le franc a i livre 17 sous^ 










LA MAR1t»[QUE. 

dc Ifi anaee, ceue monDaie dut £tre portee a la 

caiEsu dc I'lDtcadaut ct rembours^e sur Ic pied dc 
TCI livrejj coloniaies (jS fr, c.) L'oace {30 gr. Le 
33 maiT cc faaetioaaajre an nonce, an mlaiatre de 
la marmc^, le transport eii France de la quantitc de 
7,396 marcs til. 717 gr.), s’etevaat a la somme 

de 35 o,so 8 francs. 

Cet envoi n'a pas ^te le senl. La masse des mocos 
en cifculatioo parait s’dtre el«v6e a une valeur dc 
1,400,000 francs, line maison dc commerce en acheta 
pour 400,000 francs, ei le reste, un million environ, 
envoys en France, y fut coaverti en petite monnaic 
qui fit retour ^ la Martinique* 

Lea pieces percuus ou contremarquees dont la des- 
cription suit, ont encore eu cours a la Martinique, 
mais les arr^tes qui s*y tapportent n'ayant pu 6 tfc 
relrouvea, il a'est pas possible dc filer la date des 
emissicins. 
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49^ — Piastre percie en crcutt les bords de la dt^ 
coupure aplatis et ray^s sur Ice deus faces 

SO. — Cceur {caUl^ dans la piastre) 16/17 ™/m* 

i* Sur It plat d^t to r&Hurc dca Elrcnnex mfffrtonn^s da /j 
Uniqu^potit fan de n 8 i (BlbL dc le Marine?, m a Irappi 

raunf cELflamEiida 4, 2 1 dana t^ne t^ylriande dc 

Dcurs. Ce arotcs dc la eoloDifi. 

L cinp&rlc-piiDs Sei cix^ur cl dii cQup apla-- 

tisMit Ica bord&de [a d>f^Qupure ep y itu^nx dcst rjsyucea uQa 
<|u'on ac put Ics rstpicj-. decQupurc st tfouvant rdirfcie, k 
™ur ne petjt plus s'y adapter. 


caUf^OTie. 


2' tard^finV, 


46- 

47 - 

4S- 


— Piastre pcrcie en eceur^ de 14 m/m. 

— Double-i^iit perce en coeur dc 5 m/nj- 

— Heal perc 6 eo cosur de ^ in/m< 


EA MARTINIQUE. 3 t 

^ j — Demi-real perce en cceufj les bords de la de- 
coupure raycs sur les deux faces, 

52, — Cceur (taille dans le demi-real) 7 m/m. 

Toutes ces pieces provienoent, pour la plupart, de 
piastres et divisions de Ferdinand VI (saos effigie). 
II est probable que chacune des categories ci-dessus 
se composait de la serie des cinq pieces^ la piastre et 
les 4, 2, I et 1/2 reaux. II o’est fait mention d^ailleurs 
dans cet article que des seules pieces qu on ait ren- 
contrees jusqu'ici. 



S3 

— Ecu de 6 livres de France (1731)* contremar- 
que en creux d’un cceur de 6 m/m, forme de 18 rayons 
convergeant vers le centre. (Cette contremarque a dCi 
figurer egalement sur des piastres). 



54. — Double-real, contremarque en reliet dans un 
losange de (8, une couroone anglaise au-dessus, Wl 
au-dessous. Valeur 18 pence. 

55. — Real, semblable, mais avec 9. Valeur g 
pence. 

56. — Demi-real, semblable, mais avec 4 - Valeur 
4 pence. 
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MONNAIES DE billon ET DE CUIVRE. 




^ 57 - Pieces de 2 sous de Cayenne, contremarquees 
d nn M en relief on en creux, 

58, — Anciens sous fraogais ou autres, cootremar- 
quesdno cceur; de IVI ou L M en relief, dans un 
coeur ou dans un rectangie, 

59 * Piece de 5 centimes de Fan 8 de la Repu- 
blique (1801), contremarquee d^uo coeur, une couronne 
anglaise au-dessus (en relief). 



61, — Flan frappe en relief d’un coeur enflamme 
form6 d un trait, le chifFre I au centre; d, 21^ ep. 
2 1/2 m/m, Cuivre jauoe, (Autres avec 2, etc-). 

62. — Flan frappe en creux d^un coeur enflamme 
entre 3 — F j au-dessous M, 26 m/m. Laitoo. 

65. — Flan frappe en creux de ST- PE (St-Pierre), 
27 m/m. Cuivre rouge. 


SAlNTE-LUClIi 

angiai^i j ^ 

hiOmSKIES rt^MitiExT 



ARRf/r 


DE LA COt'R D*APPEL DE 5A I NT E-LUCI E . 
Cvnarrrianl ;/a pi.'(i[c 

Du S (^clobre iSa. 


Le Procurcur gtndral ayani ^spo*d qiic VinccrHtmdc quit 
y avail doiis le^ niarques de lu petlic monnak connuc $om 

Ic uom dc trois pelitcs (64} ti de trt-nii: ^ofi (6^)^ don- 

nait lieu tous its jours d deR di-^putczf^ ct quc la facJliLe 

I. Soul ridminiitTiitfou Irau^isc, Ste^Lucjc depcndalt dy 
gouveruemern dc Ift Murtlnlque, Bien qu^’ooiitup^ miliTAlmm^nT 
pw Ics AughU. cettc deoueura, jutiqu'nu traite de 1 S 14 . 

civitcdjcA aulorLlcjfi inipurlalas. Li^isempmntfi 
frun^ises dc9 monnaicii cmlsjea pcntJUal e^lie iidrLodc font bitn 
rc&sortir c& caracc^r^ d^ oatianalilc «i e^oufil pour kur claase- 
mcnt. Lxsacto qui ^^ylvcut^ul Urea du Cocie dc h ^Mar^(mn^ut^ 
On appeliit monnai^ dc Itytix pslllex pieces La cuupurc de 
1/4 de dcmi-ifuiirde cUiinpccdc raarque^ rynde*; elle valaii 
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qu’il y avait a marquer les irois petiies pieces de la 
mtmc mani^re que les trente sols^ enhardissait de coupables 
fabricateurs a dtamper les trots pelites pieces de trots 
marques rondes comme les irentc sols; qoe pour mettre fin 
aux abus qui r^sulteraient de la facility a marquer ces por¬ 
tions de gourdes, il lui paraissait qu'il n y avait point de 
meilleur moyen que de donner un cours forcd pour la 
valeur de trenie sols k routes les portions de gourdes qui oni 
cours actuelleraent pour trots petites pieces; que le nombre 
de cette dernidre monnaie dtant peu considdrable, cette 
augmentation de valeur ne pent que favoriser la classe dcs 
ndgres qui, seuls 4 peu prds, an ont en leur possession, et 
que ce moyen dtait aux coupables fabricateurs tout intdrdt 
a mettre de fausses marques; 

La Cour, aprds avoir ddlibdrd, ordonne : 

A partir de la publication du present arret, tooXes les 
petites monnaies qui sont faites avec des portions de 
gourdes (autres que celles marqudes de trois et de deux 
dtampes de Sainte-Lucie qui ont cours pour trois, quatre et 
six escaiins)L auront cours forcd pour trcnte sols ct seront 
prises pour cette valeur dans tous les marchds, achats et 
ventes; 

2^ II ne pourra cependant pas dtre fait de paiement au- 
dessus de trente-six livres en cette seute monnaie de trenie 
sols; 

Les auti'es monnaies faites avec des fractions de quart 
de gourde-, qui ont cours pour la valeur de trois tampes, 
conser\'eront toujours la mdme valeur* 

1 1/2 escaIinou 23 s. 6 d ., c cst-a-dire trois petites pieces on coupu* 
res de t/i a'dedemi-gourdedontla valcuretait,pourchacone d elks, 
de 1/2 escalin on s. 6 d. La cotipure de ijj de demi-gourde, 
etampee de trois marques rondes, valait 30 sous 00 2 escalins- 

1. 1/6 gourde, valant 5 escalins ou 3 livres 5 sous (66>. 

t /4 “ — 4 — ou 3 livres (67), 

-“6 ou 4 livres 10 sous (68), 

2, 1/4 de 2 reaux, valant 3 tampes ou 11 sous 3 deo. (69). 


SAINTE-LUCIE* 
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monnaies d’argemt. 
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ORDRE 

DU COMMANDANT DE SAJNTE-LUCIE, 

Couccrnant itz petite motinaie diic ^locos de la Martinique. 

Du 18 aout 181J. 

Vu les reclamations qui nous ont ete faiies au sujet dcs 
mocos dits de la Alarimique qui sont fort au-dessous du 
poids fixe par les ordonnances, et qui ont et6 introduites 
en tres grand no mb re dans la colonie; 

Considdrant qu'il est urgent d'arreter le cours dun. mal 
qui peut avoir les suites les plus malheureuses, surtout pour 
la classe indigente du pays^ considerani en m^me terns 
qu'une grande partie de la monnaie de la colonie a ^td 
exportde et qu’il est ndcessaire de la remplacer; 

En consequence, ordonne ; 

Art, Qu'il ne circulera et ne sera re^u en paiement 
d'autres mocos que ceux poinijonnds a leurs trois angles de 
la marque L S (lettres entrelacdes, en relief) (70), 

IL Que toys les mocos dits de la Martinique du poids de 
trois penny-weight dix-huit grains^ et au-dessus, seront 
etampds de ladite marque, 

IIL Que L* Feningre, orfdvre en cette ville, poin^onneraj 
a la requisition des porteurSj Les 7nocos du poids ci-dessus 
qui lui seront prdsentes, et qu'il lui sera alloud 7 sols 6 
deniers pour chaque quatre mocos qui seront ainsi dtampds 
par lui, lesquels 7 sols 6 deniers lui seront payds par les 
porteurs desdits mocos, 

I, 5 gr. S31, plus d’un cinquicme d'une piastre du poids 
de 7 grammes. Ces pieces sont dentelees sur leurs coupurcs* 
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MONNAIFR D\RCEt<rT. 



ORDOiSN.\NCE 

UIJ COIUMASDaNT niL SAlJ^riS-LllCffS 
( Cffiis^ion -ff/ /a €tf'cxil{iii/in pwc^ 

compos^'csdis/racfioiixsii! gourdii, ^ 
I>u JO Janvier tSi j. 


Ayantpriseocoiisidtraiionl exposi de la Cour dappel 
de MUe ile, i nou« 3dre$s4 It i.| jartvjci dernier, reprcHcn- 
tant lembarras qu^piauve le public par la sortie de k 

tnonnaic de la colonic* et proposam Ikdoplion dc cerlainj: 

moyens, tant pour sobvenir aui dUlicullts aciuelits que 
pour emp^chcr celles qui pnurraicnl iialtre A l avcnir; 

Nous avons* cji vertu des prdscnica, swiui cl ordoilnd ce 

^lXl Huit : 

Art. P' a duicr du Jour de la piomnlgaiion de ecite 
prikonle ordonnance* il sera mb el rc^u en circukiion : 

I* Dca pieces d argent prove nan e de gourdim coupdea en 
iroi« morecaut. ci cc, le plus pres possible dcs colonties, 
l«qudies restcruni dans Je morccau de cite, et au moycn 
dc cc, I ecu »e trouvera tom cnlicr dans ielui du milieu e 
chacun dc ecs tnorceaux portera rtnapreinle Aift-jV; les 
morwaiix dc cdie, ainai coupCs el Ciampes (71), auront’cha- 
cun ly akur de dcus livies cinq sous ou irois cscalins, et 
ectuj du mihcu fyj) six livres quinae sous ny neuf csca- 
lll^i 













^A\sr£rLucm. 
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Lcs dcTni-^fiurdcrt c^updc>i m ^tampi^cs dc la mCmc 
fnanidre vaudrani: chacun des tnorccanx dc (7^), une 
livrc deux sous six deniers ou un escalin ci demi^ ei le 
morceau du uiLlieiJ (74}^ irois livrcs sept sous six dciiiers 
iiu quatre: UEScalinH ct demi; 

}* Lc 5 qua.rts dc grourdc ainsi coupes ct dtampijs, i-an- 
droiu ; chacun cics morccaux de cM6 i7|),onze sous trois 
dcnicrR ou troLs (^impts^ ct c^lui du mil ecu 476 }^ ueii: tivrc 
trei^e sons ncuf rfeniers ou deux o^calins ct un litfipd. 

n. La luorifiaic atnsi ccupdc ci itampEic dismbude 
pai M. VVllliaiij VS'oodycar^ Rcccvcur ci Tr^sorier de la 
cnIonic, cn Exchange pcjui dc E or ou tout auti c mouiiaie 
ayant couns da ha cctxc lEc. A la valour dc^iqucllcs monnaic.s, 
ceue pr^scTue ordonnance nc change rien \ dies circukront 
done conimc par k pa$s^- 

111. AuH^sitOt quelu quaiUil^ dc gourdes ordonnec par nous 
auront coup^ca et Ctampecap rins:U~uinciil qui uuni s§er\'i 
a le$ a^amper sera d^po&e au greffe do h Si;fiechiiu5(a<:io de 
Castries pour n en soitLr quc par notre ordre, si, par Ja 
suite» nous jugcon^ qu'il suit nCcessaire d'augnieater la 
monnaic dont la circulation vient d'etre ordonnCcL 
iV. 11 cst cxpi'es$^inoot d^ifciidod toutes personnos, sous 
lea plus grkves pcines dc la loi, de couper ou faire couper+ 
d-introduirc ou faire esreukr dans celle colonic OucUoC 
piece d'argcfii provenant do gourdes, denil-geurdes ou 
quarts dc gourdes COUpdes 011 ^tampaona rimitaiian de la 
muiuialc qui sera luEsc cn circulation en vertu de noire prd- 
senic ardonnance; ou dc rogiicr, Imter Ou aulrcmcnl dimJ- 
nucr ladiie moTinaie. La circuladun dc kdite moixnaie nt 
5*ra d'aiileurs point permise ^ moins que, dans !cs mor- 
ceaux de cOlO, k eolonne sc irouvc en cntierT et que, dana 
celui du nulicu^ Vtcu soil parfalt. 

n D«& Tau^ires moderne$ qui igaoraient Ica dispositions dcs 
□Edonnancoi. out coupe dca piastres ra deux pa^rlies nu Iku ds 
trois ct frappe choaunc dc quatre pfiin-^CDK avee 3 L ou dku scul 
avec lucRv I Is ont evt^t ainsi, diiuo m but dcA pieces 

opocryphes. 
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SAtNT-EUSTACllE 



77- — Pifece da 2 sous de Cayenne, coniremarquec 
cn crcuit du S E« 


SAINT-VINCE?^T. 



78. — Coupurc du piastre (quart), poin^otvnfie eo 
relief uux Irois angles de S V enlaces. 

79. “ Piice au C couroauc, contremarquie eo 
creuxde S V''' enlac^. 




SAINT-DOMJNGUE. 

LK CAP. 

MONNATES d\f«ENT, ^ 

ORDOMNANCE 

h fvh'tc monnoie 
Dtt ^jjuilUi 

pRAKi^tiia Rid¥NAII£> PE Vil,LEVERpH GoUVEPJjEUM - 
JoSKPH-Aj^EIANDKK LI£ BkA^iSEUIt, ORPOS^NAtBUlil:- 
Apt. I - tl sera envoyd pronipicmcni el ddlai uu bull- 
menl 4 la Havana Ct uridme S la Vcra^rpzp pi eda clhI 
n^c^spHircr pour Y tiUcr cbtrcbcr pouf djiquanle mi He 
^oiirdcis de huiti^me et i^ixidmc dc ifucirdcV 

IL Lc 5 cscalins dcublep et Ics eHcalins i^Lmplee, dOmdnl 
marquds de laeioJx d'E$pagnC, COUpds ci prohibda, acronJ 
ponds au Triiflor^ o4 Uii seront au poids- 

[IL II sera donnd une fomu: roade 4 ces piidde$i de 
uiunidrc 4 ce qu'elles pdsetiTj .Havoifi rcscaliii, viugt'-dnq 
^nL\n\i, eL k deau-escaUp vingi-deu^c grains ct deim=*, Jes- 
quels auront la aieaic vakur quc Jcs cstalins ei demi- 
CScaUns ronds ot cordonnds^. 

IV. Il sera, dc plus, frappis sur k bond de chacuiic deccs 
pieces aiasi arrondies, k poin^on dc la cobnk par Ic 
gardc-'poin^uas des orfdvres. 

V* Ces cpcalinH et demi-escidijis alnsl arrendis Cl mis 4 
leur veriiabU valeun auronl coura dans la coluiile, de 
Diantere^ ccpcudanl^ quo personne nc pnaira donner ou 
rcecYuir pltis de quatrC dc chacuae de ccs pi iocs dans 
loutc espdee de payemcns ou d'achats, 4 quclque prix 
qu'iLs se monteni. 

I. I ct 1/3 

a. 2 gr. ^SS et l f r. 
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Ces pieces ne se sont pas retrouvees, Quant au 
poin^on de la colonie, qui devait y ^tre appose? il se 
composait sans doute desinltlales SD, souvent adop¬ 
tees comme contremarque dans des cas Identiques* 


LE MOLE. 

f Le Mole Sa m /-iVico i^s). 


ARRETE 

DES ADMINISTRATEURS 

Du 4 brumaire an VII (2^ octobre 

Vu que la privation de petite monnoie apporte journelle- 
ment des entraves au detail du commercey et qu‘il cst ins¬ 
tant de pourvoir a cet objet; 

L'administration du M6ie arr6te ce qui suit : 

La monnoie dont on est ddpourvu dans cette vilie sera 
incessamment remplacdc par des pidces en argent, dont la 
fabrication sera executde sous Tautorisation particulidre des 
administrateurs municipaux. Sur ces pidces sera gravd ic 
nom de cette vilky et n auront cours que dans cette com¬ 
mune. L^exdcution de ce travail sera confide au citoyen Gol- 
lard qui, seul, demeurera prdposd a cette operation, aprds 
['approbation de Tagencc- 

Fait au Mole, le 4 brumaire an VII de la Rdpublique 
fran^oise, une et indivisible, 

(Suivent ies signatures du president et de quatre membres 
de r ad ministration municipaie). 

L’arrfete cl-dessus, ne precisant pas la nature des 
pieces 6mises, il est probable qu’il s’agit de double- 
escalins, escalins et demi-escalins avec I’inscription : 
LE MOLE sur de simples flans d’argent. 


saint-domingue. 
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Fort-Liberte, 

(Fort-Dauphin)^ 

ARRETE 

DES ADMiNISTRATBUHS 

Du ij messidor an VII (^jidllet 1799^^ 

Sur les plaintes portdes a radministration municipale de 
cctte viliCj du refijs £|oc Ion fait au marchd de recevoir 
pour deux escalins certaines pieces dVgent dOment poin-- 
^onndes - et auxqueltes il y en a mdme qui, suivant 
r^change, valent davantage; 

L’administration municipale de cette communCj conside- 
rant quece refus est d'autant plus blSmable quil ny a eu 
jusqu'a ce moment aucun changement sur la monnoye, et 
que permettre cette innovation serait contrcvenir aux ragle- 
ments deja faits depuis longtemps; 

Arrdte que tons les doubles escalins et demi-escalins 
poin^onnds et de valeur, continueront d’avoir leur cours 
ordinaire, sous peine pour ceux qui refuseraient de les rece- 
voir, d’une amende de pareiUe valeur de la piece de mon- 
noye refusde. Ladite amende applicable au profit de ia gen¬ 
darmerie de service. 

Donne i la maison commune de Fort-Liberty, !e dix-sept 
messidor an sept de la Rypublique fran^aise une et indivi¬ 
sible, 

L agent municipal : Collet 

1. Les documents mouetaires concemant Saint-Do mi ague etant 
peu nombreux a partir de la Revolution, on a cru devoir en rele- 
ver quelques-uns, bien :qu^il n’y soit pas question d’dmission de 
monnaie. 

2. D'aprya Tordonnance dn juillet 1781* 


<5 
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Santo Domingo. / 

LIBERT^* REPUBL.IQUE FRANt^AISE egalit^. 

ORDONNANCE 

TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 

GENERAL EN CHEF DE l'aRm£:E DE SAINT-DOMINGUE. 

Voulant rendre le taux des monaaies dans la Partie Espa- 
gnole de Domingue soumise ^ la R^publique fran^aise 
(igal a celui dej^ dtabli dans la Partie Fran^aise de cette 
Colonie* 

Conside^rant que cette mesure devient indispensable pour 
ne pas avoir deux poids et deux mesares dans un meme 
pays: 

Ordonne en consequence que la Piastre gourde, connue 
dans la Partie Espagnoie sous cette denominations et ne 
valant que hidi escalinSf aura a Tavenir, la vaieur de onze 
escaiins comme dans la Partie Fran^aise* 

Sera la prdsente Ordonnancc traduite en langue Espa- 
guole et immediatement lue et publidc dans les communes 
de la ci-devant Panic Espagnoie soumise a la Republiqiie, 
a la diligence des Agents municipaux des dittes Communes, 
connus prdcis^ment sous le nom de CavildoSj de maniere ^ 
ce qoe personne n’en ignore et que toutes les autoritds 
civiles et militaires tiennent strictement la main a son exe¬ 
cution. 

Donne au quartier general de Aznn, le 21 nivose, an 9 
de la Republique frangaise une et indivisible, 

Lc general en chef, 

Toussaint Looverture* 

A Santo Domingo, chez A. J, Blocquerst, impriraeur du 
Gouvernemeni fraiu;ai&. 
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Santo Doaiinco. 


ORDONIS!-\NGE 


DU ToUBSaIST LoUVERTURI, G0UVEKi?CEUIl 

Dit nhrosc (Jn jiff ^ jampler /SojJ 

Ayant senti dfiptib ionglCmpB la nicesaitd dt: prucyrcr S 
la colonic dc S^Dondug-uc una monnoic courantc qui pOl 
remplacar cdk aciudkincnt cxiBiantc. ct doat la rai’Cl^ &e 
fait gnntir ious Ics jowrSi ]"ai fail frapper t Saiitu Domingo 
des doiible$ escalins* dcs c^aliiiSp dcs demiH 4:acaIinR ayani 
d un. cOld rcfligic dc la KCpubiiqut: avcc ccitc i^endc; 
RCpubtiquc frun^-uibw:, cl dc rautrc iln$crlpdon dc la 
naiiirc dc la monnaic avcc la l^gCfidc Colonic dc DomLn- 
guc^ CQn$iddrani aujouid'hui qu^il impuni: ptu.^ quc jamaiB 
dc Ja me Lire cn cLi calaiion, auuini pour lager lc pciiptc 
que pour procurer aux inilitaircs lo (^ilii;6 de sC puurvuLr 
daB premierjj bc^oins d'citisicncC qu'ils ue peuvcni Eoiivcnt 
trouver par lc d^aul d'uiie mDimoic courantc, }*arrfitc cc 
qui Buil: 

Art- A daler dc ce jour, lea dqublc^^ cAcalius, les esca- 

liii^ el les demia cacalina frappis 1 Sanio Dctnmgo dC la 
manifirc qii'il esi dii ci-dessus^ $eront rCftiB dans Ionic 
rdiendue de Ja colonJe dc Domijigue, el auroui la 
vaieur que Lcs doubles cscalina^ lea cscalioB ct Ics detail 
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escalins qui ont eu cours jusqu'd ce moment; c*est- 4 -dirc 
que onze escalins feroat la valeur de la gourde, comme ils 
en soat le poids \ 

II. La monnoie ay ant cours dans la partie fraa^aise con- 
tinuera k tire re^ue comme par lepassd; la prdsente ordon- 
nanee n^ayant pour but que d'augmenier la monnoie qui 
eat consaerde k Tusage de la colonie et aux besoins de ses 
habitans. 

III. A regard de la monnoie ayant actoellement cours 
dans la partie ci-devant espagnole, elle sera fondue pour 
etre transformde cn la petite monnoie noiivelle; en conse¬ 
quence, to us ceux qui en sont posses seurs,, sont invites de 
la porter au tr^sor public od, pour onze escalins il leur sera 
donna une gourde. 

IV. II estexpressamentdafendud'exporter hors de la colo¬ 
nie aucune desdhes monnoies, sous peine de confiscation 
de toute celLe qui sera trouvae k bord des batimens lors 
de leur expadition. 

V. Les peines portaes centre les faux-monnoyeurs par les 
anciennes ordonnances sont renouvelaes par la prasente, et 
seront infligaes envers tons ceux qui seront convaincus de 
contrefaction dans la monnoie nouvelle. 

VL L’exacution de la prasente ordonnance reste et de- 
meure sous la responsabilita des gouverneurs, des com- 
mandans de ddpartemens et d'arrondissemens. 

Elle sera en outre lue, publiee et affichee partout ou bc- 
soin sera, transcrite sur les registres des corps administra- 
tifs et judiGiaires et envoy de dans toute la colonie. 

A Santo Domingo, le i$ nivose, Tan lo de la Rdpublique 
fran(;aise, une et indivisible. 

Le gouverneur de St Domingue^ 
Toussaint Louverture. 

8o. — T^tece de 2 escalins. Leg. ag. R EPU BLIQU E 
— FRAISIQAISE. La Rdpublique a g,, debout,vdtue 
d’une longue robe ayec ceinture ; une cordeliere atta- 

I. L^escalin valait i O sous a St Domingue. 


SAI NT-UDMIxNriU e. 


chee i ses ^paules pend des deui c6tes deb robe. 
Eile tieot de main drolte un faisceau traverse par 
Tjne hache et de Ja ^anche une pigue surmont^e d'uii 
faonact phrygien, Ei. ,T, S. 

Ug. cir. a g. COLON JE, DE. SAINT. DOM IN* 
GUE- Champ: DEUX | ESCALIN — 3? m/m. 

Sj- —t tscalin. Semblabtea laprecedentc. 
mais avec trots globules en cx. etau if UN I ESCA- 
LIN — m/m. 

Sa. — Piice de iji escatin, Semblable, mats avec 
uit fleuroii en ex. CL ay if COLONIES €t OEMV 
E 5 CALIN— 16 m/m. 

D apr^:s Alph. Bonnyvilk {1849) qyl reproduii ees 
pieces SOU& la rubrique d'HaYlh eiles sont au titre de 
7S0 m* et p^scDt ^ 600, I gr* 710 tt o gr. RiO- 

Valeur rntrinseque au pair ofr, 61 e.* nfr. 39 q- et 
o fr. c. 

Le general Kerversau rapporte * que 'ryussaint 
LouTerturc « imagioa de faire baitre mnnnoye et 
etablit i Santo Domingo une fiabrique dc gourdes et 
d'escalins. 11 Youlut que ces pieces noo^elles portas- 
seni d’un c4t6 le mot de Republiqoe fran^aise et de 
Taut re le nom de Toussaini LouverturCd L'entreprise 
en a confine ii un Fran^ais nomme Tmer ». 

Cette assertion ne se irouvy pas entieremcnt justi- 
fiee par les pieces miaea cn circulation qui ne portent 

I- surh par£i€ espa^iwl^ tfe Sl^DominpruE dspui?: 

xa lii ^Sfui^li^uc Jram^msis p:sr t& fritiiS de Bdlt-, 

junifud son invasion pjr Toussaifit Louvcrlurs. Pr,lx^iiii atf 
mmisire de !a Marine par ie ^iniral Kerpersati* Fatjs, U ly 
/mctidor an 9 de la R^publi^Me/Tan^aisc |Mi.ar des ar^h. de la 
Mannc)* 
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pas le nom de Toussaint Louverture, et il oe parait 
pas qu’il y ait eu des gourdes fabriquees ni emises, 
car Tordonnance de Toussaint qui parle bien des 
escalins ne fait pas mention des gourdes. 


Le M6le. 


ARRtTE 

DES ADMINISTRATEURS 

Du 22 veniose ati X(sj mars 1802). 

L’administration monicipalej informee que la plupart 
des marchands de cette ville et aoiamment ceux dcs mar¬ 
ches, refusent d’accepter en payemcfit Les pieces envoydcs 
de France, on ne consentent a les recevoir qu’en cxigcant 
une injuste diminution sur leur valeur; 

Voulant sopposer aux prdjudiciables calcuis de ceux qui 
enenlravent la circulation et qui r^duiseni les soldats ou 
marins fran^ais a rimpuissance de se procurer burs bc- 
soins ; 

Arrdte ce qui suit: 

Les pbces euvoy^esde France ne pourront plus^tre rcfu~ 
sees par aucun marcband, surtout pour les objets dtabs en 
vente dans le marchd. Eiles seront prises pour la valeur de 
Targent tournois, c'est“ 4 -dire que la pbce de quinze sous 
sera acceptdc pour un escalin et demi, celle de trente sous 
pour trois escalins, et il en sera ainsi des autres sur cette 
base de proportion. 

L'officier charge de la police donnera les ordres les plus 
sdvdres aux gendarmes de service pour surveiller Texdcu- 
tion de la prdsente ordonnance laquelle sera lue et publbe 
en la forme ordinaire. 

Fait et ddlibdrd en la maison commune du M6b, Ic 22 
ventose, an dixidme de la Rdpublique fran^aise une et indi¬ 
visible. 
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Ls Cap. 

ARRfiTfi 

DU CAiPfTAlKK G^NtikAL 
giTR MONNOTES* 

Dit }oniifi>sean Xl(sfi janvtsT 

r.E CaPI I AlME OBKtkAL DE I.A CoLONJK D£ St DOldlfSOUS 

Con^id^ratil ^Jtic rnay^c sidupld dan& Ja Colonic dc 
Si Domiisguc de donticr 51 Pt monnoieiii rreni;obc$ cl 6ltao- 
gtrcs pnc valcur nouiinalc dc 50 0/0 i ccllc rdcLLe, esl con-^ 
irairc ^ toy res les loia csislanlCSt Utais encore cjii clle 
sciiLc dcs euit^ves continucllcsi pour iou$ Ics paycTncnSj 

Arr^:ic cc q\n Kuit : 

Aft K Apartirdu pJuviose prochain, toule aoitkOic 
d'ai genr inonci^ daiw lea aclcs dc5 noyiires, dca avouCs, 
dcH huissiers; dans Its senicnEca des Lribunaox^ dans Ics 
pCtilioTiw, m^nioircs Ct complcs prCsenlihi aLiJt autOiil^ 
dvilcs, miliiaircH. judkiaiics^ Cl adminisirarivck, dtrvra 
ftlre c3cpricq^&c on francs, ik pciiic, pour chaque contraven- 
non, d une amende dc 35 franca, puyable par le& signa- 
taires dcsdlta acteSp petitions ei mCmoirca- 

11 . A daicr dc la tndme epoqnc, la gourde Ou piastre 
aura Koncours dans lOPlCS Ics transactions ci sera admlsc 
dans (outes Ics cabtscs publiqucS cl particitlifires pour einq 
francs cinquame ccniimcs- Lcs divisions ou molliplcs dc la 
gourde ou piastre, tant en or qukn argcni, aoronl cours 
pour unc valeur pioportionnie ^ leur rapport avee la 
piastre ou gourde. 

IIL Lcs espOce:^ frangoiscs fortnani tine tria pciitc quau- 
lilA dc monnoics rCpandues dans la Cotonic. tl nc sera paa 
tenu comptCt dans tes payemens, dc la livre au franc; en 
cnns^uence. I'CcU dC six livrcs sera enmpti pour autanl dc 
franca, kch dlvisLun^ ou mulllplcs Cn proportion. 

IV. 1 ous !c 5 ^^^g!etncn$ contra ires aine disposUions do 
present sonl abrog^s. 





LES AfrriLLKS- 


V. Le pr^Kcnt^^ra laaprim^, publld cl Lc pr^fcl 

caInniaJ cst charge dt I'exCcullQn du pr<iseni, qm cst com- 
mun ati5[ deux provinces dc \a Colonic. 

Au quatlier i^CnCrsI du Cap, ie jO ruvosc an XL 


Signe: RocHAiUMBAu 


HONNAIES DE CUIVRE 



^3 

^ 1 * (779^)^ Sol dc Louis XVI de 179^1 contre- 

oiarqu^ un relief de S. □, 



8 ^. — 1793 * Scl aux balances. Imilaiion de sol de 

France. Ldg. i g. REPUBLIQUE | FRANCAISE 
{auUcu de rRAJfgoisK). Ex, LAN M . Tabledes Droits 
dc I’Homine surmoat^e d’ua ceil rayonnant, acoostees 
d’ooe grappe i deiwc fcuilles et de cinq 6pis lies. La 
Tahlu porte rinscription en relie/ jles j hdmmes j 
SONT — ECACTX I DEVANT | ut LOj. (saDS Ic trait Boal 
et la signature Dujfri). 






SAINT-DO.^lNGVEi ^3^ 

i^Leg. a g. LIBERTE-EGALITE. Ex. 1793 
tintrtf deux iloileii ; balaoces traversaat une couroane 
civfquu, raiguillu siirmoDte d'ua bonnet phrygien a 
gauche, Dans Ja eouronoc T*St<la lettre tournee ^ 
gauche)} un trait an-dessons. — st^ tn/m. Cuivre 
jaunc. 



85. — 1801- Piece seroblabk (ritscriptiod de la 
Table est incorrecte), mais avec AMS et 1801 .— 
37 m/m. CuiTre rouge. 



86. — 1801. 'Dicime, — Leg. g. REPUBLIQUE 
FRAMCAISE. Ex. Trotsiloiles ^au Ueu de la signa¬ 
ture Dupri), T±te de liberty avec bonnet phryglen. 

t^''Dans unecouroonectTlque UM 1 DECIME I LAM 
3 I D {sur un trait). ( Toutes les N soul Lournocs a 
gauche) -— m/m. Cui^re rouge. Piece coul^. 
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TABAGO 


Dans sa seance du 15 Janvier 1789, i’AssembUe 
coloniale adopta pour embifeme de la colonie un 
Picari ' et pour devise : Pers&vere. 
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monnaies dVrgent. 

88. — Piastre hispano-americaioe percee au centre 
d'un trou octogone. 

89* — Piece octogone de 17 m/m (taillee dans la 
piastre ci-dessus), frappee d*un T en creux. 

MONNAIES DE BILLON* 

Pitce au C couronne et piece de 2 sousde Cayenne 
contremarquees en creux de I xa sasq~) \ T (90) ct 

(91). 

MONNAIES DE CUIYRE* 

92* “Pieces diverses, poin^ooo^es seulement de 
T B en creux. 

L Espece de pore aracncaia* 







COMPAGNIES D’AFRIQUE 


Les Marseillais ont fait ia traite des bles et la pSche 
du corail daas les Etats et mers barbaresques des le 
commencement duxvi* siecle. Les capitulations accor- 
dees a Francois I" par le Grand Seigneur, en 1535, 
autorisaient les Frangais a trafiquer librement sur 
plusieurs points determines de la c6te d’Afrique 
(Mediterranee). De nombreuses socletes ou compa- 
gnies se constituerent et se succederent depuis cette 
epoque, et s’appliquerent, avec diverses alternatives 
de succes et de revers, a la pSche du corail dans les 
eauz de Tunis et d’Alger. La plus importante de 
* ces Compagnies marseillaises est celle qui, fondle 
en 1741, dura jusqu’en 1792. 

Sea comptoirs en Afrtque etaient; 

I* La Calle, que I’on avait fini par preferer, en 
raison du climat, a Tancien Bastion de France; 
2" B6 ne; 3“ Le Collo, tous trois dans la province 
de Constantine, et trois petits ^tablissements en 
Tunisie : le Cap Negre, Bizerte et Tabarque, dans la 
petite ile de ce nom. 

La direction avait son si^gea Marseille. La Cham- 
bre de Commerce de cette ville y etait represent^e, 
et d’ailleurs elle possedait 300 actions de 1,000 livres. 



riDltPAGNlES d’aFRIQUK. 

Les pHacipaux tiirccieurs ftireut Arm^oy <1^ B^a6set 
ct Marti 0, 

La Cotnpagnia pay alt L Alfjer ct a Tuais, pour ses 
aoacessioosd’Arrlque, des/I’sjnes ou rudcvaaces fort 
coiislddrablea. Ella litaii, en quelque sortc, farmi^re 
du b«y de Tunis at du dey d'Alger. Tons aea pale- 
meats s’effcctuaiont cq piastres qu'elle se procurait 
un Espagne, et a une certaice ipoque, cottc monaaie 
faiaant d^faut, Ics afyeats de la Compagnii: u Bfme ei 
k U Calle ^iprouTeruni de grands embarras, lea iodi- 
guDca refusant toiite autre esptce de monnaic. 

La piastre alors eti usage en Barbaric fetalt la pias¬ 
tre d'Espagne dite k la croii, Cette piece, informs, 
epaisHC au centrCf mince vers les bords, etait facile- 
ment rcductibie. On la rognait dans les Regcoces, 
et les employes mfeme do la Compagniene se faisaient 
pas scrupule d’y prelever parfois |usqu '4 12 sous d’ar- 
gent, Oaus ces conditions ct n’ayant plus le poids 
Ifegal, iorsque ces piastres faisatent retour a la Com- 
pagnlc, ceile-ci ne pouvalt que trfes difficilement les 
recoettre en circulation. Pour obvier a cet inconvfe- 
nient, In Compagnie voiitut avoir une piastre qui lui 
fit pmpre, el en fit fabrlquor plusicurs modfelcs ^ la 
Monnaicd’Alxen Provence, sous la direction deM. Sa¬ 
batier, cn 1768, Cette pifecc, de mfemes litre et poids que 
la piastre ii la croix^ fetait ronde. k tranclie cordon' 
nfee. ct par consfequent non susceptible d'etre rognfee 
comrne la piastre ordinaire. A la place de reffigie ct 
desarmesdu mi,dieportaii CONCESSIONS DE LA 
COMPAGNie ROVALE D'AfRiQUE I 768 ;aure- 
vers une croir scmblable a celle des piastres a la 
croix ’ et en arabu le nonn du comptoir pour lequd 

1, li(;urea, qui prvblablcuitifil remplo^tnt les lOers et les 
lions qui oocoslcutls omit de Is piasue d'Espa^, nc aont pa!> 
indiquecsr. 


COM pack ICS o'afbiqix^, 

ello doBtin^c (La Calle, 3600 ou Lo Collo)i Lcs 
□nuTelks piastres f^arcnt pi‘6sciitees ao mmistre de la 
Marine qui cn autorisa remission, mats quand on ks 
soumit aux Reg^enccs, celles^i se refuserent a I<i» 
admuttrc com me moonaie courantc. — Des recti crcbes 
faitea datis lea archiTes de raocienoe Monnaie d'Alx 
ct dans lea miiaees de cettc ville et de Marseille, 
pour ctablir le type exact de ces piMCS, Pont restecs 
infructucuaea. 

Si la piastre de la Compa^nie oe s'est pas retrou- 
vee jiisqu^ici, on connalt, du moias, le jetoQ et la 
m^daille qu'elle fit frappef dans la suite. On rel6vc 
vine autoriaation du mmistre de la Mariae. en date du 
ag novembre 1773, doon^ a la Compagnie royalc 
d’Afrique (skgeant a Alarseille), pour faire battre a 
la Monnaie d'Aix dcs jetona d^argOUt destio^ a 6tre 
distnbuep a ruHScmblee des dircctcurs jusqu’a con* 
currence dc 3,000 livres pat act^ 

JbtoxS dc k Compagnw rcyoU d’A/ri^i», fondie. en 
t^ 4 $, puur exploiter les CowC««J0«« /ranfawex dana 
leu hlialt Barbaresquei, 



Leg. a g. LUD, XV. rex — cimiSTiaNiss.Tfitc butfie; 
au-dcsscJliH N. 













3^0 CCMkAGP41£9 Cl^PRIQUE:. 

Fg AUCTA LVRIOlS Df'lMiS MAAglLlA« LIJD. XV, ARMt8- 

ET- I coNstLita^ I J774- 

L^Afnquc, k suus les traits d^urn? n^gresscTCtuc 
d*unc lonffyt; robi^i coifTde d^iine tfite d'el^phaot^ la 
Lrompt: projctuu cc avaot; uae depouille lion tix^^e 
k ses epaules- Elle ticnt dan^ mains unc mrnc 

d'abdiidan<2c d^oili aortt^nt dua ^pis dcf bl6 dca braa- 
cheg de coraiL Ellfi ost assba sur uq quartier dc rnc^ 
N. ox, k la base. A gaucbifi la mer avec trois vais- 
seaux^ a droiteT Ic rivage aved un fort. — ^4 m/m. 
ociogone. 

JltKOAll.LE. 

(Cstdog^ue de^ poio^ons, coins et m^ailles du 
MusOe monetaire de la Commission des MonnaioR 
ct Mi&dailWs, Paris, ^835. N° 155: ic iLomm^Tc^i dc 
Alarseiilc mcc l^oAfnqut.) 

M^mes dispositions que Je jetoni mats avec jt. Dujri'' 
virrf\ SOUS la tfetc du roi, et au revers rA&ique est 
debout- — 4] m/m. 

La Compagnie en fit frapper ua eiemplairc en or 
pour le Cabioet du roi. 

Les Compagaics qui out pr 4 cid£ ccUc do 1741 
a^aJeut foud^ leur principal comptolr pres do B6ae, 
au lieu qu'elles nomm^rent le Basiton do -Fraace. 
Cos Coiupagoies s'appel^reot par suite, et pendant 
longtemps, Cokpagmi^ du Dastiom ot^ France (en 
Bardarie). Sanson Napoli on (1627) Ut un de leurs 
ag;cats les plus utiles et k$ plus coocus. 11 rendlt, & 
ce litre, de graads services diplomatique**. 

1. Marseitlt earkhiediss products dc L'Afriqiu. Par les ariii«3 
cl Ib. prudence de Louis XV. 

a. Oa Lrouvera dea reuscigacincDta compleis sur ces Cempa- 
Koiesdsns une proehaine puhlteanAn de M. Eufine Plentet, atta- 


C0iMPAG:tfIE5 D’AFftlQUE. 
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On tioit encore coasid^ntT com me unc monniiie 
fran^aise pour rAfrique, et peut-fitre Tattribuer a la 
CompagTtie, una piece qui n'estgutre connue quepar 
un surmoulc on etaici et ciont I'origioe ei la destioa- 
lion resteat i etablir 



Leg. circ. a g. R DA LGER MIL SEP CEN ((vr^ 
86 . Dans uQ ccrcle d’anneaux, tite de femme cou- 
resnne^, cheveas ionjys 4 i 

T? Lef>, a d. (grue) QUAORUBLE DE FRANCE 
96 f 788* Dans un ccrcle d^anneauxj [e^ 6 cub cau* 
ronn^s de Pxaacc et dc NAvan*^, en ijolnte \ 

au-dessous unc grue^ 

Chaqae mnt des legendes cst cnlre deux fleurs de 
Ih* “ Tr. Hasei ^4 m/m. 

che ml miiiis^K dta xlf^iircs dvs 

jtons /rart^atxes sn zAfri^uff ct diui^ TtiuTra^e pubEI^ par c&t 
{LUietir cn iSSp: Curresfondano: des d'c4lj?er h 
caur dE France, 

I. Unt cammuntc^EiOfi Lrop tardlv* nigQalitlt, i] y n une dbaitic 
d'ano^e^, cujllt pitcc, cn ar, ches ua cbaEigcur da Tmian tJ^kroc), 
Entrd-tctTLpR ttje avait disparu. 











3^2 COMPAGNIES d’aFRIQUE- 

Hennin, pL I, fig, 2 et 3, et pi, IX, fig- 67et 68, pr6- 
sente quatre medailles en plomb, deux au buste de 
Louis XVI, une autre avec une main ^le’vant une con- 
ronne et la derniere avec on trophee astronomique. 
Deux de ces pieces ont des legendes r6volutionoaires. 

Le refers est celui du quadruple, mais a^ec le mille* 
sime de 1788* Selon Hennio, qui ne paralt pas avoir 
connu la piece de 1786, « Tindication de quadruple 
de France que porte cette medaille, est probablement 
relative a une idee de son auteur sur un pro jet de 
monnaie valant 96 Hvres ou quatre louis. 11 n existait 
pas aiors de moonaies semblables »- 

On remarque sur cette piece les differents qui figu« 
rent sur les monnaies frappees a Paris a cette epo- 
que, la lyre et la grue, mais l*indicatioo de Tatelier 
mon6taire fait defaut, Quant a un tc quabruble avec 

R DALGER » et au mill^slme de 1788, il ne s’en est pas 
encore rencontri, A cette date, on note en passant 
que Gaillard, directeur de la Monnaie de Marseille, 
est autorise par lettres-paten tes a fabriqoer des espe- 
ces d’argent (Talaris) pour le Levant, Ce sont les 
ecus, a reffigie de Marie-Tberese et au millesime de 
1780, frappes encore aiijourd’hui et employes princi* 
palement dans le commerce de la c6te on en tale 
d’Afrique. 
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TUNISIE 


Piices de so at lo frmcs, or; s, i franc et yo centime, 
argcttlx la, 3 ei 1 centimes, bronse. Mimes Hire, \ 

poids et dimension ^ue la monnaie fraHiaise., ,. • 



!• — Piice de ao }r, Fntre deux branches depakne ' ! 

et de laurier, cn arabe: Regne d’Aly, eey be Tiwjs. s 

ao PHANCS- Ank£e 130 S. 

Arabesque cifcuiaire, une itoilc au aonunet. 

Cbamp (dans uq double cercle au miltcu perle): 

TUNISIA I 30 [ FJtANCS f iSql \ eftrwe fateniiHU A /'auiTAiai. " 

Grcaeilat croiasants ctdtoiles sur la tranche. - 

2 i Ptice de 10 fr, Sembiablc a la prec^deiite; ‘ 

mats avec 10 francs. — Tr* canoel^. * 






TUNIS IE, 



— Piice de 3 ft. SetnbUblc an n* i, mais avec 

2 FIUNCS, 

if Arabwquc circulaire awostie dc 6 ctoiles; Ic 
restc cofnme an n* it mais iTCC a tTtAw;a. — Tr. 
caanelee, 

— Piict de j /r, Scmbiable a la precedecte, ma]& 
avec I fbakc. 

— Piice de cent, Semblable, mais a^cc 

50 CENtlHESf 



6 


6, — ^iicede io cent. Semblableau n* it mais avec 

to CEKTISICS- 

15 Ccrclc forme de 3a oves ■, le restscomme au n' i, 
mais avec iocewtimiss. —■ Tr. lisse. 

Plica de 5 cent. Semblable a la pric^dcate, 
mais avee 5 centimes ^ 

S, —^Piicede a cent. Semblable, mais avec a centuies- 
q, — Piice de i cctil. Semblablci mais avec i cBWTJBiE. 
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Ces pieces, pour uriu somme de ao rmllion^, 

sont de&tmies ix remplaccr les ancieoaes mooaai^s 
qui ont pour priacipe Ja piHstre tunisienoe qui vaut 
environ 60 ceatimcs^ Toutefois, comme il imparte 
d^^viter une traaskion urop hmsqoe et quj derail 
nature a d^coisccrt^r les habitudes des indigenes, on 
a d^abord frappe et mis en CLrculntion pour eaviron 
deox millions de pikes d*or porlant TiiiscripliOD: 
15 fflANCa (25 piastres). Ces di^ruiercs sont coos i dirges 
co m me une moonai e iuitiatrice qu i serrira a marquer 
durant line pkiode fodkermiukje rypport exact de 
Tarieienne moonaie avee la onuvelle. Frapp 6cs h 
I imitation de celles ^[uisea par lugonvernement tuni- 
sJen, ellt^ n'ont ni lettte monetalre ni different^ 



Dans uoe guirlandc formk de deux branehcH de 
launer^ nouk par uhc double roseue^ en arabe : 
d'Aly D^y. 15 — F. 

Ff Dans une guirlaode (orm<S:e de deux branches 
de palme, en arabe: Frappie d Tuni^^ Annie 1^04 
(1SS4). 25^ 





grand-bassam 

(c6tE Ol!:ClD£NTAl.E d'aFRIQUe). 



Le gecre de monoaie appdc munille, est employ^ 
da£i2 touts la lagunc dc Gtand-Bassam et dans cslle 
de Lahou. Dans cuitc dcmiore, ou il y a peu d'or, 
c'est laseule tnonnaii: d 'Change- Tout a daaa 
le royaume d’Assinie, elle n'a pas cours. La manille 
est de fabHcation frao^alsc ou anglaise. Cette dernicre 
est plus soiree et par suite pr^ifer^e par les Indlg^ 
oes; son prix dc revicnt est d'ailleurs plus falble 
qu'en France. Birmingham liTre actuelltment la nia- 
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Qille k L» 62 la. tonne^ A GraDd-Bas^antr lusqu^eo 
1885, elle Yalait 0 fr. 50 c. la piiict- A cette ^poque^ 
hulks dt palmc ayani CGCslddrabki^eD: baiss^de 
vakur^ k ptlx ^st descendu k o fr. 20 c., prix actueL 

En saison mom, cksi i-dire peodaai six mois d& 
rant;Ac, les indigenes vknnent tchanger k$ maailksi 
contre de5 produits europeens- Pendant le^ six autres 
moiss ^poque de la recoltej ils veadent leurs huiles 
en echange de manill&s. En consequence, les trail- 
quants doiTent se procurer chaque anooe plusieurs 
centaines de milk de mamiles qu'ils ^oulent en 
quelques mois. 

Les indigenes ont en manilles des fortunes rela¬ 
tives- Elks serventdaras leurs cases pour les besoms 
courantsj mais des quklks augmenteut cn nombre^ 
La terre^ le coffre-fort du noir* les regoit en dip6t. 
Souvent il meurt sans quo porsonne sache on il 
a cnfoui tout ou partie de sa fortune. La man ilk 
disparait ainsL et il faut de temps en temps en faire 
venir dEurope pour all me d ter le tre£c« 

On appelie mamllcSj les fers circulaires qu'oa met- 
Lait aux poigtieis etaux chevilks des esdaves eidont 
DU joignail jes bouts par un eoiip de marlcau. Ckst 
Foriglue de ee genre dc irioauaie, en usage depuis 
plua d'uQ ai^eln. On la livre attachdc en paquct^ de 
ao pkee:?. 

Composition de la maaille ; 


CuiVl^ - r * 

Plomb . . . 
Ecaiu , . 
Aniimoine . 

Fer * . . 


66.43 

2.04 

O.If 


loq.ooo 









f 



2^8 CRANP-^SSAM. 

Largeur 8o m/m; hauteur 65 ui/m: 6pAi$sciu- 
to m/m; poids 140 a ijo gr* 

iD'ajrrit mi C^rnmun^itoii di M*A* Virditr, urmatfwr^^ La 
kxkiUi). 

On lira aveti inl^r^t dans la b^lgt de « wrwis- 

matique (1890)^ uo aurtkle dq M. J. Adtka BJaachet^ 
attache au cabmei dcs m^dailles de la BibliotMqtie 
nai-ionale^} mr It bractUt considh-i cofmne mi>ym tTcf- 
antirimr a la monnaii: /rappet. 
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QUEST AFRICAIN OU GABON-CONCO FRANCAIS 



Dans hfi premiers temps de Toccupattoa de ce 
pays, on fit usaj;'e, pour faciliter les transactioQS des 
indigenes, de boos ea papier qui servaient A payer 
Ics couvois dc marchandJses des pa^ayeurs. Eu 1883, 
M. de Brazza Ht fabrtquer des jetOQS ea mi^al, et, 
quatre aos apris, ces jetoas rcmplaccrent les boas 
on papier et deriarent dis lorsla seule monaaie fidu- 
clalrc ea eours. 

C’est A Fraaceville que se font les Amissions des 
JetoQs et qu^on les poin^onne de la lettre F, mais ils 
sunt remboursAs dans d‘autres loealitAs dAment prA* 
Tenues par le chef de station de Fraaceville dn mcn- 
tant dc I'emission affe rente a chacune d'eUes. Le 











2^0 OtiEST AFRlflitN OU CABOJf-COWGO. 

mode de rcmbcmrsemcot est tri$ pimple. A rindiginc 
qui reraet un Jeioa pour £tre rembourst, le chef de 
station deitvre d'ahord uo nombre de menus objets 
qui transfonnunt lo jeton et le dicomposeut en ses 
noit-fe* Pour un jeton de francs, par cxempioT ic 
cbef de station remei 50 g^raius de plombt ou 50 
perleSj ou 50 clousj ctc.^ afiu que riiidig<&ue se rende 
compte de la valour relative du jcton. Puls ou luI 
explique quo Fob jet de paiemeni ou le utarchaudise 
Taut tant de ces unites. 

Les jetons gout au porieurj les ladig^aea pen vent 
se les veudre entre eux. 

Nous dotmonp d-dessua Us figures exaetesdoit di¬ 
vers jetons adoptes^ Si quolques-unes preseotent dus 
dill6rences de forme et de valeur avuc Us modcles qui 
ont imprimis au BuUi^tin o/ficiel du Oabon-Congo, 
cela provicot deccquOt postirieurement i Timpression 
et siir I'ordre du Commissaire gio^ral* ccs dernlers 
oat reeu dea modificaiious dont nous avODS tenu 
compte dans nos figures. 

Lea Jeiona^ an nombre dc bnil, affeeieni dcs formcss 
TarUea, Les ronds portent de eliaque c6i6 : une le¬ 
gend e cjrenlaire^ le millesitne ct au ccutrt;^ le 

chifTru de la valtmr. Ih sont cncuiTrc jauneet ont etc 
fabriqm^ k Paris j ils representent Us plus hautes 
vateurs. Les autres sont simplement tanies dans des 
UuilUs defer-blanc, de t61e ou de zinc Tons, pour 
avoir une vaUur courante, doivent 4tre estaoipill^s de 
La kttre a la station mime de Fraoceville \ et 

I, Des jelooe et ct^upnres idealiques uraicnt did petn^ortnls dc 
IA Icitre D pour ia fitidon d* Di£t£,ct de \\i kltrc Lpour la slcidon 
dc Lckefi. inoauuiey. u'mi paa tut admiiAA par lea tadigea^. 
Muis Ea arcaLaim dti Gotn^lE^ire n^aYntiE pajt rap- 

ponccp tautes Icif pieces iiiaj'qu6:i de c€^ ckux resteat tn 

oaisse k E'rancevilk ibuavd oidre. 


# 


OUEST An%lCAlN OU GABOS?-CONOO. a^I 

c'tist sinsi quails cm ctr^iul^ lu^qu^au 19 septembre 
1888} jour dc rmceadie de ladlte &UUOQ. Apr6s ce 
siDisirc. dans li; but de prevealr les fraudesqai pour- 
raicnt ri^iukcr de la circulation dt pieces soustraitcs 
dans Ice dccombrcSf on cootreinarqua Its jctOQS de 
cuivre d'un sKCond poia^on P. 

L'annee sulvanie^ un chaagcmcnt ^tant survcQU 
dans Ib mado de paiumcnt dcs pagayeurs, on 
pour la etation do Franceville sculcmcnt^ rcsteindre 
de la monnaic fiduciairc nMX [eton^ dc 1 franc 
et de see divieions^ Dans lea autres stations, toutes 
lee Toleure admises depuis 1883, ont loujonrs drcule 
et ont encoro coura aujourd^hni. 





ILES COMORES 


Li; ifroupe dcs flos ComoreSf dans le canal dt: Mo- 
isambiquc, sW place eo 1885 sous le protectorat de 
U Fmncc; iVkyottCt qui en fait panic, ciaiL dcjd pos- 
suSijion franfaisedcpuis 184^. (Jne Societc s'est for- 
1116(5 » Paris pour]'exploitation dc la Grande Comore, 
la plus important^ du g^roupe, ei a fnit agrcer au 
sukan qui la gouvernc la proposition de battre mon- 
oaie a son nom. Par autorisation du aous-secretatre 
d’Etai dcs Colonies^ en date du 11 octobre iSSg, la 
Monnaic de Pansfrappa pour id,quo francs de pieces 
de $ fraucs, 5^000 francs da pieces de 10 centimes et 
S,Doo francs dc pl6cas da 5 centimes aux tn^mes titre, 
poids et dimension qua la monnaie francaisa. C'cst le 
sultan lui-ai6ma qui a presarit les armes dirarses qua 
portc sur unc face b piece dc 5 francs. 



1 

i — ''Pi^ce de 5 francs. Leg. circ. arabe a dr. an re¬ 
montant i/leuron) Sajo Alt, nts be Said Oaiae. Qoe 
Dim,BE TrK“Haut, l£ Garde, Au centre, un sahreturc 
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dans son fourreau, raltachc h de la poi- 

gd6e jiun caogiar* a gaucho, uo arc; & droite, un 
revolver, tm caooa, et le mjlliajrne sane (ano^e) 1508 
(id^o); au-dessous, uoe sagaie, une Rfichc ct deui de¬ 
corations. 

pjf En deux llgnes PnorEcroRAT du ofiuvEKNEsiEKT 
FRANgAis, GLOEicux. Doos UDC guMande dc patme et 
de iH urtcr, uouee par uae double rosette, drapeau frao- 
^als avec R*F et drapeau comore en Bauloir, can- 
tonnes au 1** d’un croissant rcuversi, une 6t«ile au 
centre; aux a* et 3® d'une ctoilo, Au-dessous, cn deux 

tigncK DvtVAS'l'tU U^AnGMEZIDIA, QuE DiEU tA PKOTKGE. 

Ex. (u>nte sitb0Hjiunt Kjaitetau- — 2^ ^tollcs sur la tranche. 





de to c&niimeit Ldg. clrc. a dr. en remon* 
tant {flcuy'on) Protecti()n i>u GO[rvcs>»&MENT frak- 
<;ais, OLomEtrx. Au centre, dans un cercle pcrlib, en 
quatre lignes Go^JVERwEM8^r^ oAnohezidia. Que Dieu 

UE ritOT^GE. 

Dans unc guirlande de palme ei de laurJer, nou^e 
par une double rosette, en cinq lignes cekt[.hes 
(^/orTe) to. Le Sultan d’Angkeztdia Said Ali, fils de 
SaID Omar. Ann£e I }o8. Ex. Comc <cah»utamte \Jaiiaiu 
— Tr- lisse. 

3.' — Piece da 5 centimaat Scmblable k la precedentc, 
mai8 avcc 




ILE DE LA REUNION 

(BOUtiBOM). 


La colcmc de Bourbon, foodea par la Compagnie 
de£ TEidcs \ n’avait, a sesdobuts, quo bicnpcti do rt^s- 
sources, surtout eo argcat. Pour y suppi^r, la Com- 
pagnie crea un papier-monnaie qu'ollc dotinait un 
paiemeat auz habitaots, ElU mit aussi ca drcubtion 
dtis botis payables on France, en ^change dea di:oreca 
qu'elle seule pouTait aoheter, no lea prenant touicfois 
quo seloD ses besoms, et falsaat souveat,sans Indcm- 
nite, fetcr a la merles produits de toute uiifi anndu, 
quand elle Ics trou^ait trop abondaats ct craignait 
d’en Toiravilir !a Taleur. Le gouvornemeat du roi, 
cn reprenant la cotonis des mams de la Conipugnie 
(1,4 juin 176^) retira le papier-motmaie de ctillo-ci 
pour on fairo un nonreau (Edit de dicembro 1766). 
D'autres^miasions eurent Ueu dans la suite (juillet 
176S, Beptembro 1771 et Jiiirx 178S) qui supprimalent 
^aiemtiiit le papier amis anterieuremem. Neanmoi'ns 
des envois de fondM en piastres itaient faits chaque 
annee a Bourbon, msis r^coulemetit eontitiuel de ces 
espies vers I'lude, bi Chine cC Aladagascar, contr^cs 
avec lesquellcs la eulonie entretenait un commerce 

I p Lc* Wes de 3a mcr dca lodca £tiueDi du doaiiunfi d* Isi Com- 
Bourbon, colonised la prc-nutrc^r cut d^'iibord la ::au:prciimtic 
3 ur Tile de France* 
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libru, la lalssait sans moociaie effecttTe ; de 14 la di- 
prCciaiiDQ du papier. 

Une derui^re Amission de papier fut leotAe ea 179^ 
et ddi tire presque aussitAt abandonoAe, Cepeadant 
qomnie il fallait une uaitA pour lea transactions, on 
s’accorda « admeure la ball© de cofe qui deviot le 
type, la base des Achan|*es et des contruis pour les 
alTaires dc quuiqu’importaacc* La Uvre du pays ser- 
vait d'unite pour Jes pedts achats. 

En J1797, rAasembiee colonial© qui avail rcmpIacA 
lous les anciens pouvolrs, ne recevant plus dc foods 
de la metropoie, else trouvaot arrWAc dans son admi¬ 
nistration, Tota unc contribution dc 40O1ODO franes, 
Mais afin d’attAnuci' ec que cette mesure pouvait 
avoir de trop rigoureux pour uti pCLjs au&isi pauvre tsn 
numAraire, rAssemblAc fit payer rimpOt en {jirofle ct 
CO cafe, et solda les dApcnscs avcc les bens de depAt 
dc CCS denrAes qui etaient remises cq Achaogc de ces 
mAmes bons a prAsentation aux ma^asios du gouver- 
ncmcni. Ces bons Ataient admis cciintne argent comp- 
tant, Ce systAme fonctionna adioirableinent jusque 
sous rEmpIre et cut pour consequence de faciliter a 
la colonic le moyea de se procurer dcs fonds par la 
ventc dc sea produits aux navires neutres presque 
tous am erica Ins, qui pay aient cn piastres valant ou 
plutAt Bbtitnees ^ fr. 50 c. rune. 

A I’originc, on comptait a Bourbon par livre colo- 
niiilcs eosots qui avatt la valour d’cnviron 10 sols tour* 
nois dc France j mais la monnaic recUe se composait 
exclusivcmuitt de piAces espagnolcs. I. Espagne alors, 
avec scs immenses possessions d’Amcrique, abondail 
en numeraire et ses monuaies Ataicnt repandues dans 
toutes Us colonies. Les pieces dc 1, 1/8, 

1/16 piastre valnieal io> 51 ^ ' 'A colo- 
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E^t 12 1/2 coioiliRux. Quant aux maaaRiea 
dc cuirri^T ca admetialt de Ionian eo it^s 

cCHilrLmarquanl sculcmcnt d'uo B, deBOURBON ou 
di: I L R (Lit: dt:: la Ruunion). 

BourhoriT en rclatinnR Bvi^c llndt^: rran^aiat:t 

en HTkit epCOrv adopte U muianajt:, C^c^l ainsi qidijn 
arr^t du ConKcll d'lit?iL du B fiivrlur 17^9, fixe la va- 
Icur de la pagudu d*er a 5 livrus 5 sols? et celle du 
fanan d^argent h 4 ^qIs 6 deniers- La raupi^ elle- 
mtimej m dcrniLr lieo^ uut ctiurs jusqu'a b dtsrnon^ 
tbaiEon des uspcces E^tran^res^ dans la colonie un 
^^19- 

Comme rntmiie monnaie, on ecriit successiTement 
cn 1779, T780 tit 1781 une piice da ^ sols pour les 
IxU& de France cl ds ^ourbon^ en 1818^ uce piecc 
de ID gentimea pour V « Me de Bourbon w (voir 
partie : JM'f7i]i7ai>5 /rappics en Franc^^ p, 80 

Ct 

Cepcodant, des rannce 172^1 une lun^nnale du 
euivre avait lout d^ahnrd trtg fabriquee a Pondlchery, 
sp^cialement pour Bautbonp par la CoTupagoie des 
Inde!;;, ct rcmplHcec la mime annee par une autre 
envoyie de Fninec. Lea deux ordonnances qui sui- 
Teni oni cli rcuduus au aujet de ces monnaies. 


ORDONNANCE 

Oiii" cnjoinl que Ics nouv^^ux sofs de ctiiwc envefts /lar /i* 
Comp:tgHie anront cours dam touU lisle 

Da /" TTTfli J727, 

Nous, Gouvemcurdc I Lie Bourbon, faLons savoir que 
nos Seigneurs les Consciller^^ dEtat slant eu la boni* 
d*avoir tgard 4 uotrc rcprtscTiialion de T indispensable 
besot n 06 etoit cctte Colonie d'une mcnOe toounoie pour 
5aciliter Ics pedts palepneus des dcurdes qui tie se peuvcnt 
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fairc en espAccs d'ar^cntdant la main d rej encode peu CDm- 
muTJC, Ic dcmi-rcal qui;, par haute valaur dc trois 
sqIjs ncuf denicrs, ne poavoit servir i aoldL-r Ice coraptes, 
nos dits Seigneurs aiaiit ccinnu dc quet a vantage cela dtoit 
pour les liabiUQ!^ quileonti creur de favoiiser en iaui cc 
qiii kur paroirra ttre de l udlitiS du bieii public ct de la 
ColontO;, oni ordonne au Caii!§eil Kupericur dc Pondichiry 
de faire fabrlqner nu compte dc la Compagnie des moa- 
siQiea dc cuivre d\in cl deux sols la piece, cL dc ka cnvulcr 
a cette Isk* OC quJ etd si pcrnctuelkment c:cdcutd qu'cllcs 
som aclucllemeiil es mains du Garde magasiu caissicr dc 
la CumpagTiii: que nous avons chargd avec ordre de s'en 
aervir ^ paler Ic net dcs fractions d'argent qui se trouverant 
cn solde de complc des habiLans au^quets il CSI ei sera dU 
par la Conipa^nic, parcG que ces monnoies seront Cgale- 
nicnt revues de rhabitani au magasiEi ei A la cals&e de St 
Pauh qu'elles le seroiii en lelk partic que ce soil enirc ks 
babilans lU^me, entre Ics troupes d des$U$ aux atitrc4i; en 
lilt moL, 1 intention deS, M. etdenos Sdgnmra tes Con- 
sellkts d'Erat Clant que lesditcs pi6:e^ de caivre d'un et 
dcux»olsaicnt gendakment couis dans retenduc dc cette 
Colonic, entre les persunnes qui la cornposent sanS diStinc- 
lioDt ^ peine, nuivant les ngueurs de rOidoanancc, dc 
punitian dc gal ires i !a prCmiiSic conlravention. Nous 
ordonnons, en consequence, que cette prc^cnte Ordonnanco 
soit enregistrec an greEe du Conscil provincial de eette 
Isle, luc ctaffichee dans les trob parobses A de h 

grand *incssC;p A cc que petsonne n'en pretende cause d'igno¬ 
rance ctn'cut le malheur, par slmplidid ou inadvertance, 
de tomber dans Jc can de desobcsssancc faule de bkn con'^ 
nuUre la gravitd du crlnaefc d quni nous n'aurons aucun 
eg:ard apr^s que la publieaiion cn aura etd faitc. 

Donne a St PauJ^ lie Dourbon, etc. 
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DRDONNANCE 

QfiiSH^/trjine Ics pUc&t d<i deax Ws d m« fol /jbriqu^es a 
PondiiJiiiy cf w dtfrmifnt c0tirs dans I Isle qit iux piicesde 
9 appoTtees wowve/^infttt de. France. 

Da iS dicembre i7i j, 

Nona. Gouvertieor de I'lalc iJDorbon, connoissant l lo- 
convinient dc donner cours aw5t dcuis esptces de monnoie 
de cuivre frappflcB tL diKrens coins qui soni acmeltcmeni 
sur cette Isle de Bourbon, avons iiuerdit le coura des pieces 
d’un ct deux sols fabriquftca k. Poadkbdry, et Bubsiitiions 
en place Ics pieces de 9 deniers fabriquies en France qni oni 
ete apporteea par le vaisseau L* Triton, fesquellcs atam 
Icur valeur eo tnatierc et paifaiiepiieni bicn frappics A la 
considCratiau des isics franpiLses, auront ddsonnats cours 
sur louic retcnduc de celle d, A rcsduslon des pieces d'un 
el deux sols; accordons neanmoias hiiitainc A commeucer 
du jour de la publication de la presenio Ordonnanec, pouf 
fap porter au magasin du Gonscil des Indes dans chaque 
quarticr, les susdiica piices d'un etdeus sols pour Atne rem- 
bouTSdes, sok cn espOcea d'argent Ou en ladiic monnoie de 
cuivre de 9 denicrs. pieces aiaut cours, eifautc A ceux qui 

se irouvcront charges des susdites pkcea d'un et deus sols 

deles avoir rapport 6 e 3 au magasio dans k tenue prescrit, 
cllca leur restcront cn pure pcrie, Ordonnons aux Offiders 
Commandans dans les differcntaquariiersde fairc lire cctic 
preseme OrdonnaacC au sordr de la prand'incsse parois- 
siale, ei ensuite de rafficlter auxportes des tgliaea aOu que 
peraonne n*eit preicndc cause d'rgjaoranCC. 

Donue 4 St-Pault etc. 

(Code de I lie Bourbon ) 
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(1735) de 3 iols el i soi, e« <rujtir«j jfabi'l^uiiS 

f'arla Compagnie des Jndes^ <i 'Pondichery, 



1* — 'Pi>« de 3 5 ch> Dans deux ctircieg, !e premier 
perle, unc grande couroQoe fleurounee a double ban¬ 
deau perle. 

15' Dans deux ccrcles, Ic premier perlxS, 9 £Eeurs de 
Us poshes *1, 5 ct 2. — d, 2q, ep. 1 4/5 mjm, 

3. ^Piice de i soL Dans ua ecrcle perle* une 
grande con ronne Qeurounee au bandeau perli- 

Dans DQ ccrcle perl6, 9 Aeurs de Hs poshes 3 
ct 2. — d. aj, 6p. 1 1/3 ui/m. 

La pl6ee de g deniers dunt il s’agit dans Tordon- 
nance du jS di^cetubre 1733, est cellc de la fabrica¬ 
tion de 1731 (voir )" partic : Monnaics frappies en 
franco, p. 52). 

Les pitrees de a sola ct i sol, apris avoir il-te recueU- 
lics au magaaiti du Conseil dw lades, furent trans- 
portees a Pondichery et refandues. 

Mais, comme il arrive generalemcot iorsgu'une 
roonnaie est retiree de la circulation, un certain nom- 
bre de pieces ne furent pas rapportecs ei resterent 
dans la colonic. On cn avait d’atUeurs iairoduit dans 
la colonie voisinc, I’Jlu de France, et en 1726, 
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ccitc derni^re i-prouTant unt: dlseite de moonaleB dti 
CiJivrCt lu Con^eil provincial^ par arr^te du 
leur donna eomrs la piece do deux sols a raison 

dc uQ snl etsis denierSi et la piece de un sol pour neuf 
deniers. 

En 1859, au moment d'unu etiac fioaneitre intense, 
un ancien propriilaire de la eolonle, M* Le Coat de 
Kurveguen, fut autorise, sur m demaade, a Intro- 
dulie a Ln Reunion 327,000 pieces aulrichiennes de 
an kreuUer dites Konv^niinnszu'anzigj monnaie de 
billon d^uoe valeur intrinseque clco fr. SG6. 

Ces pieces furent mises en circulation pnitr un 
fruncj mais no devaient pas avoir accus dana lea cais- 
808 pnbliques. EUes furent nianmolns revues avec 
faveur^ faveur que Ton doit attnbuer a Tan tori satiisn 
olliciuliu el ausfii arengagement pris par M. do Kur- 
veguen do rembourser k cas ichant. Leur succes 
provoqua do unuvelles introductions kites sans de- 
m^inde d'autorxsauoni cc qul £icva leur nombre iplus 
de huit oent mllle. 

Le public lour donnn le nom de Kerv^guen sous 
lequel elles furciit designees habltudlenieDt dans la 
colonic- Lo8 Zwanzig^ devlnrent la cnonnaie des me- 
’ Hues transactions* 

Ces pioccs ont ote rolireCa ot lurnbgura^jcs par 
i\L de Kerveguen filsr on T879t “ la mome valour, un 
franc, pour laquollo olios avylent Introduites, 

C'estp du reste, k co moment qu^un decret prtsi- 
dentieldu 12 avril 1879 mil fin a la elrcaktion de 
toutes monnalcs cirongeres a La Reunion, 
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MONf^AtE d'arc^ENT. 


La piastre Decaen, 



Le CApitainc Decaeh, g^uvi^rnc^ur dca Eta- 

blis£cinc£3ls fran^flis k I'Est du cap dc Bonne^Espe- 
racicc^ fit Trapper a iMle dc Fraticc% en iSio, iirie Tnon- 
naie k laquellc colons donniniDt b nom de 
fi Piastre Di^cacii & qui Iiii a file conserve- EHe fut 
fabriquee k .Port-Louis par rorferre Aveline avec les 
mati^res d^ar^ent provenant du !a priae par ramiral 
Bouvet, alora eDmitiandarit dVri brick de gnerrtv da 
vaisscau portug;^ais VOuvidar dc neuf cents tonncaui 

I. Vikur HJtate dc la pdse, 1,381^5 fr, oyaol r«ttdu, fraJ$ 
duiln^i envirojs l«.1^8?SOo fr. cn vdeur metalLiquc. 
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2 (m 2 

(ao octabiT iBoq)- Cetle piice avail cours danjika iles 
de France et Bonaparie (BourboD) ^ 

Les d<^U]£ arrt^t^s ci-apris dcs 6 et 8 mars iBiO^ 
otii etc rend us an sujut dc cetle monnaie- 


ARReXE 

Du 6 man /Sjo- 

DECAE^% GaPITaINU CISnSkAL, CtC. 

Sur Tcipos^ du Pr6fctcolonials qnclci'i inatiercs dor ei 
d'argcnt provcnani de la priSC de i'Ori'4*J{tr faicj, acquires 
par radministrationT sn \crtu de noire ari'^td do sB fdvTier 
dcrnicf, oe peuveni Stre employcies dans Tfitai el la forme 
qu'eltijjs out; qu’ll pen&fl que te meillenr moycn dc lea uii- 
liserdans riniiiret Mineral de ia cotoaie ei pour Tavanuffe 
du service, eat de lea canvcriir cu monnaies coloniales qoi^ i 
.raiaon de leur tiite etde rempreinte, sicraicnj plus pariica- 
Uerement dcatineea a faciliter les uansaoions interieurea 
des deux licet 

Qu'il y a possibiltie de faire frapper eck rounniues ci que 
|« fraift de fabi'icailon se irouvcrcnt dans la valeur d'Cinis- 
sion quj kurscra tiide^ 

Qu^A defaui de moyona direcLemenL a la dispoEjiLian de 

T. Dt iSd^ a iSiOi Tik dc France trntiva dai\s fc capltaiue 
□cml Decaefi, sod dernier gauveroeiur {rtn^ia, un adminlftbrateur 
dclaire, qui dut i !ioa cnergk cl aoxecrvlccy ^incxita qu'il 
rendus (i la ecknlc d'obfjinir dea Au^liua, lor* do la redditkfl d* 
rilCi line pLua lianomblca capiluklicns que I'histolrc ait enre* 
giatrec. Ausyi memolrc* apf^ pks de irois quarts de 
cst-elkmuienrA ncjtdc vivace k Tile Maurice. La rcligine cathoii- 
que* k code DecaonT la langue franchise er {u3qti'&. la piastre De- 
D?eii de i8iodoat 1c ^uiivEruEincnt britauniquc Iuj-m£.c[ie a, de 
nos jtiurSj consocr^ le nom dans divm documents olEcicb^ tout 
ca fcmotfcoe hautcaicnt. Et, si Vile dc Fntnce ilbl cneono eujour- 
d^hui aum franvai&s dc creiir que loriquc k pavillQa tricokrc 
Uottah stu- le port Loaia^ Dccacn n y a pa& pen contribue. 


ILE DE 


a6^ 

i admiilistt'ation pour mondtiii^r CC5 nn ariia^Cp Lc 

filcur Aveline* cotinu pour icapubLc d'exicuter loutcs les 
operations du moufiayagrCtpOSS^d ant lea maiedaux et los 
oswnsilosquWgcce travail p U pense qu'il ear convsznablc 
dc trailer avoc cei artistf; pour I'enlreprise dc la fabric 
catinn projeteCp pOUr laqucllc il dcmaiide S o/o pOUr tous 
frais^ 

CoriBjdeniiit qully a udln* pmir tea deux ilea el pour le 
gouvcrneraenl d'augmentcr la quaQiStftde numeraire cnclr^ 
culaLion dans ces colonics; que les maiidres d'or ei d‘argent 
introduiiea par la prise do VOvi^dar neraietiL ejLportee^s^ saus 
aucun avantage public si elles etaient Tcnducs danis leur 
etai naiurel; et tonvertissaut esi une monnaic 

dont rcjportaliGn no puiase presenter d"appal ausc spdcula- 
leuffi, elles facililerpnl efficaccmenl Ics transactiDns parti- 
culkrcs; et qull cai: d'aillcuis generaletncTii adopte dana 
lea colonies oriomales dea EnropecLis d’avoif une monnaic 
qtii n'eu eat pas ck portae. 

Apris cn avoir d^lib^rd avec le Prdiei colonialt 
Arrfite 1 

Aut, L Lea madf^res d"or ei d argent miscfl i la diaposi- 
tion de radininistratiDn de la maririej par notre arretd du 
afi fcvrier dcrniori scront convcrlics dans Ic plus bref delai 
on monnaic colonialc, doni Ic litre, Ic poids, la valcur et 
reroproinie scront regl6i par on afrtifi subBfiqucnt, 

LI. Le present sera enrcglstr^i eapddltion cn sera 
adressi^c au Erdfel coloidaL 
lie do France, Ic 6 mars iB(0* 

Lc gifviralt 

DecaisNi. 


.VRRElii 
Du S pwurs iSrij* 

CaFJTAINE U^X^KALp ClC, 

Sur Texpos^ du Pr^fet colonial, que les fnesuros pour 
convcrlir en monnaics bs manges d or eld ur^ent acquists 




jf>j\ 
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par radmirtistrauon, en vcrtu dc rarrfitft du 38 fivner der- 
nicr^ Siant prises, tous les moycR$ d'cs^Jctiiion pr^pards^ cl. 
qu'il importc mainicnant dc Ic litre, li: ptiids, la 

forme ct i'empremte dc cch moRnaica; que In frdetiiO dans 
L'c;(ecyiLon dcs disposhionsqulseroRt arrSiics sera gorantic 
par les aRlris d'lme comcnjssiOii i:bergdc dc survcillcr la 
rpnic dcii malidreSf ['addition dc raliiagC d^lcriiiine, cl lon^ 
Its detaiU d'cxCcution dc la fabricalion dcs piecei^ d^or eC 
d'argent qoi seront frappies | 

CoHRidCrani qu’il cat urgent dc coTTspleicr Ic plus l^t 
possible Ics mcstires n^ccssaircs ponr frapper la monnait 
projctec ct cn assurer la cJrculaliori, garatiLic par lim pr^ 
cautians cnnvcnabicn ; 

Apits en avoir ddlib^rd avec le Prdet colonlaL 
Arr6te : 

Art. I. l.cs monnaies d'or et d'argent dont la fabricatLoii 
a tK6 ordDundC par noire arndtd du 6 du couraiu auront lea 
tluca, poids tl valeurs ci-aprCi^ d^tcrminccEt^ aavoir i 


Pour /j iiiojinaid d'or. 


Le litre sera de ao karms. 

f .a laille sera dc pidecs ei quatre scpbiiucs au mare. 
La valcur monCtairc dc chaquc pi ice sera de 40 livres. 
argent dc la colonkV 

dianiiiird: dca piOcc? sera dc dcui ccndmCtrcs cl. deux 
ajillimdtres ei Icur ipalsscar d’yti millimetre^ 


Pour la monnaie d arj^cut, 


Le litre de dbi dcnicra. 

La taille scr^ de 9 pleoos et un septiemc au marc. 

La vakur momilairc dc ebaque pi^ce acra de di35 livres, 
argent de In colonic^. 


t* ao Uvresde Frimce- 
3 . ^ livr^ de France. 


JLE DE FRANCK- 26*} 

Lcur diamilrc sera dc cerhlirndtre^ Cl iicuf nillli- 

mi^ircLi tillcur dpaisscurdc deux miLLim^lresi. 

]\r Ccs pi^ca poricrom pour esmpreinte^ diin emt I'aiglc 
impirial couronnO avee \c tnilldsimc 1810 au-dcssous, ct 
eca mols : hies de Fruwcff Banaparie, pam IdgendO^ dc 
rautrC, cc^ mots J ^o tiyres; pour les pieces d'or cl lo livrts 
pour ccUMdargeulf reofe™teen tnc deux palmca dc lau- 
rlcretd'olmcr; Lea uueseilcs aaircs portcront un cordon 
sur latraxicho^ 

HI. Lc prteem sera cnre^istrOi expedition cn sera 
adrcs^Oc au Preliet colonial 

lie dc Fiaiicct le 8 mars iISto* 

Lc Cupit&inc g 4 »t^ai- 

DaCAKN. 

^lasirc. ' — Leg. k g* ILES DE FRANCE — ET 
BONAPARTE. At^le cDuronnie* la Eiiecontournec, 
an vol abaissc^ onipii^taiit les foudres \ au-dcssous 

4T^UJ(A+ 

itf Daos nac guirlandc du deux brandies do lau* 
rier^ noude par une double msetic DIX I LIVRES 
Ex. 1 S I □ — Tr. a cannelure oblique. Titre S.^o 
d. ^9, ep. a i}4 mfm ; 55 gr- 570- Valcur intrinHcque 
au pair 4 fr. gj c* (Alph* Bonneville^ 1849). 

La fabrication a duri du 8 mars au 3 decembre 
1810^ 

La monnalc d^or n*a pas ct^ fabriquee *1 

I . Dana Is U^aticEs siaiiilMgucs sar les C^hni'es 
publi^^c^ ptir ordre du mimscrc de \n J^farine (Paris^ imp, roy., 
4 vfll, iS37-i8^n)^ flti relive sur uuc lisle dcs moaiiflirs qui 

circulnicat kK^lv^^poqutz^Vlh Bwfton [3* voU p. 125L 

uoe fl d'er DecAen ^ de I lie de Frinec, va]iiiit2Q frortE^^ ■» GcttC 
apsertioa nc repese sur nucuii ruadecucnl. 
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MONNAIf^ Dt OinVRE- 

ARR^Tt 

d nm motinate i^tTung^c rwfrWwr7c 
rfiifw h cciontc^ 

Du ^7 ocic^i-re i8io. 

(Pieces dt XX* X a V cash de TEast Ijrpu CoMPJtKVj 

frappecA A Madras t8o^). 

DviilAKK. CaPITAINE C^KfiRAL, filC. 

Sur Texpos^^ du Prilct coloidal qu’il a dte introduit dans 
cewe colonic une quaniiie asscz consid^jable de monnaica 
de cuivrc de onze ligncA dc diameire, da poida d'un ^05 
seize gra\m et porcani pour tjped’iin c6tt trois Ugnes en 
caraciercs pef^ans# une Il^fnc korizontalc^ le nombre X 
suivi du mot cash* at dc Tainre c6t6 ties mrmea; 

Que ces mormaics. par Icnr'polds et k valeur vrak du 
metal dont dies sent composee$, peuveui former ime sub¬ 
division de b piece de trob sous, en don nan t deux pkees 
de cuivre pour unede billan, qu^U en resuLicru plus dc faci¬ 
lity pour In A^enie ddbjeia de peu de valeur^ 

Ay ant eniendu Ikvis du ConAcll cotouid ei aprCs avoir 
dyiibyrd avec le Prefet coJonial et le CoEumiAAaire de jus¬ 
tice, 


Arretc : 

Art. Ip Lcs nionnaic.i dc cuivre ci-dcssoK dfeignioi, 
serontmisesen drcul&tion A I Hc de France; elles agront 
cours immediatement apnis la publication du present, A 
raiaun dedeux pour trots SOUS. 

U- 1x6 deml-piAces ei lea pieces doublca de cellea men- 
tionn^es au prOeddent article, aurool cours dans lour rap¬ 
port avec cites. 
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HI. [| nc pourra ilft donn^ dans Ics payemcnta au- 
dcsSUS de cinq piastrea. qu'un dc Icur mpntant 

cn ia lAOnnaJe done la circulation eat dtablie par le prdSftnt- 

fV. Lc present sera tu, enrefflstni, im prime ct affidi^i 
eip6didO]i cn sera adrcaade au Prefet colonial ci au Com- 
luis^aire dc justice. 

tic dc France^ Ic 37 ocLobre 18 lO- 

jCodc Decaen.) Le Capdaine 

Decjib^'. 


Dane un tableati des monuaies qul clrculaieut 4 
Bourbon on {l^otkts sialisifqu^s, etc.}, figure la 
pitec tie 10 cH^h de ran&t^ ci-dessasp dont quatre 
valaient un marque de a sous* 





INDE FRANgAiSE 


COMPAGNIE DES INDES 

Le 24 juio 1642, le cardinal dc Rtchelleii, rcprcnant 
les tentative^ faites dcpuis iftQ’j par diverse^ asaocia- 
tioas demarchands pour exploiter lea lodciiorlcntaiciT, 
erda, a I’instar de la Campagnie holtandaise^ une 
Compaguie fraa^aiEe dont il otabllt k- alcgu a Loricni, 
a^ec privilirga general de commence pendant dix ana. 
jMalgr6 la grande activite que deploya cette premiere 
Compagnie Itides^ elle ne reussitpaE. Colbert la 
recoQstitua sur.des bases plus larges- En vertu d’une 
D<!:claratiDa du mois d’aolit 1664, ct sous la denomi¬ 
nation de Com;&a^nte dss Indes oritnt^iles, le roi lui 
accordaii le monopole du commerce pendant cin- 
quantc ana, avee exemption de taxes, sur I'entier 
domaine colonial baign^ par I'ocean Indien, depuia 
la c6te orientale d'Afrique jusqu'aux llesdcla Sonde* 
Elle dura jusqu'en 171 q et fut alors riunie k Is Com- 
pagnic d'Occident pour le commerce dels Louisiane* 
Up edit de julllet 1720 la qualiEa de Compagnh per- 
pituelle des Ittdes\ Jean Law en fut le directeur. Le 




t 
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2^ JiiTivii^r 173^^ la Cotnpagnie r^&trocidoit au roi la 
cgncc:g$Bion dc la Lo^Isiane ei du pays des Illinois^ 
ct Jg 14 Jum 1764^ celle des eomptoirs d'Afrique et 
dcs Ue» di: Franee eL de Bourbofi. Mais UQ arrftc du 
CoDsell d'Etai suspends k Sodet6 qui lui succeda, 
et uae nouvelle Comp^gnii^ dts Indts fut coastituee 
par arrtt du Gooseil du 14 a^cil 17B5. Cette dcrniere 
oe prk fin que par le d^cret de FAssembke consti- 
luaote de 18 jaQ^ier 1791 qui d^ckra la liberty du 
commerce. 


ARMES LA COHPAGNIE DE 1664 - 

Ecusson de forme ronde^ le fond dkznr charge 
d'unefteurde Ik d"or et entoure dc deux branctiesi 
Tune de palmier et Taotre dklmer, jointesau bout et 
portant une autre fleur da lis d’or, Four devise : 
Florebo guocufnque firar^n Pour supportSt deux figu¬ 
res, rune de la Paix et Ikutre de TAbondaoce. 


ARMES DE& CDMPAONIES DE 1719 ET I 7 S 5 - 

Ecus son de siuoplc a la pointe ond^c d'argeot sur 
kquelk est couchi no Beuve au naturel, appuye sur 
unc come dkbondauce ; au chef dkaur sem6de fleurs 
dc lis dW, ayant deux sauvages pour supports et une 
couronne treflce*. 

1 - acrAi pamm oli [a m& fwirterw, 

Ld Co-mpn^c dc9 Icdca pau^nit appori^r ££e annaA Aur lea 
iidiflccs puhlidA^ vai$A&mx, -laticns et parted ul oii cllc k itajicdii k 
prapos, cllc e'evoit pas !c dmit dc bdttrc monnAid paur oon 
c£smpTc dins Ic royAume- Seiuls, iscaagcuis^ dans riadc., poyvaient 
fabriquer dc^ mciuiafcs apccialcs pour lt& ioeaux. C^cat 

done A tori qp'oD attHbue & la Cuukpitgiiic dc^ ludct^ 


COMPaCNIE oils 
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Ccs derni^res arm^s sont celles de la Compaf^nie 
d^Occidsni, aupprimcc par ^dii de d^cembre 1674. 
Ladc^iae eai la m^cnc qut oelle de la Compagole de 
i66<|; cepeadatiL un JeioD de 172j a pout devise 
Steffi cpcsquc par^i^. 


Lwdowc«5 X//// Frcjn^i'^" t^l Navarra: Rt^x. Sigil- 
lum ad usum supremi Consilii Gattio' orieiT^afji J 

PLOlltiS 

Qui s«rvaient ^ I a aiArqui^ dt^ mDuwlio^B el idles de catoo 
dcbitecs per la Compose. 

I” CompagTsiu- 2 ^ C^^mpagnle. 



dn livr^ it arg^ni di^ deux L /720 . 

U n ^dit dll moia dc dcccmb tc 1 7 nvalt cn efftt erdennd Ja fafari' 
catioa dc qouvelJes esp^ces d'or ec d'trgent fin ca Thdlcl dc lo 
Monaaie de Paris; nuis ^ sur cc qu’il a €{6 rcpi^tlTii 4 ii Koy ea 
" wn Coiisdl par Its Direitcuts de la Comptgikie dcj Indca, qae 
m TH^atel de la Maanoye catobU a Paris nc sufUt pas pour Taec^* 
M leradoa du travail de la robrieaiifln dcs thTes d'argeat a, un 
an^c du CatwU du i] janvier 1720 ordaouc que la fabrication 
t dea Uvica d^argeat sc poarra feira deos !i>MS les HobicIs des 
u Moonoyes qu'M ptsira & la Conapagnlc dca Indcs de oboialr, 
it iD^nie dans les wiroira cstablLa an Louv/c cn 1709 

II suit de lA que la Oompagnic 11% etc eharg^c que de In/j^rf- 
ccr/zoirdc la livre d'argent qni, comma les autrea eaptcca apfici- 
dto dans rddir de 17291 oe devait avoir coura que dans 1c 
royaume. 

2 * EHe atigtnDQte respoiret prepare la nchccsc, 

1+ Lft ligorc do secau nes’e^l pa& felroov^e. Moub co mdiquDEis 
icolcDQcot 3 cs Icgeiftdta. 



^^'''^V‘'' s'*-,-^‘v ••:-SV-' ^ -.~7' ■-- •^■^ ■ ,r>-- 

\..V .y -’[. '■■.■•.■■' " * r . ■ _- .'■ . *- • 
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INDE FRANQAISK, 


JETONS 



MONNAIES ^ 

Les monoaies fabriquees a Pondichery pour les 
Etablissemeots frangais dans PInde, sont de deux 
sortes : celles au type francais et celles au type indi¬ 
gene. 

I. La seule notice qni ait ete pnbliee sur ce sujet, consiste en 
quelques pages quc fit paraitre cn 1877 , dans V^nnuaire de ia 

Societe frani^aise de mtmismaitque et ddrcheologie, M. Paul 

Clerot, conservateur du Musee monetaire de la Monnaie de Paris, 
sous le titre de la Monnaie de Tondichery, d apres des notes qni 
lui on t ete fournies de Pondichery meme.Ces cotes sont incomplates 
et erron^s. On constate encore, que dans aucun ouvrage anglais 
sur la numismadque de I'lndc en general, il n'est traits du mon- 
nayage francais. 
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Les monnaies au type fran^ais comprennent: 

I* En argent, le fanon — les Anglais disent fanam^ 
du Sanscrit panam, piece de monnaie; 

Le double-fanon et le demi-fanon. 

2" En cuivre, la cadie — a Madras cash, derive du 
Sanscrit karcka, ancien poids. 

Autrefois il y avait le doudou, denomination popu- 
laire de la pifece de 4 caches, et le demi-doudou. 

En dernier lieu, le doudou ancien est devenu la 
cache. 

Les monnaies au t3rpe indigene, sont r 

1“ En or, la pagode — nom donne par les pre¬ 
miers explorateurs portugais a toute monnaie d’or 
portant une divinitfe hindoue. 

La pagode se divisait aTorigine en 26 fanons, puis 
elle fut reduite a 24 fanons. 

2“ En argent, la roupie — du Sanscrit r^Pyam, la 
monnaie en g^nferal. 

La demi-roupie et le quart-roupie. 

La roupie se divise en 8 fanons- 

Pendant longtemps les especes monnayees etaient 
considerees comme marchandises dans I’lnde et su- 
bissaient de continuelles variations, de sorte que la 
roupie se changeait tant6t 471/2 fanons, tantdt a 8 
fanons et quelques doudous. Le change des fanons 
variait de 16 4 20 doudous, suivantla rarete oul'abon- 
dance des fanons ou des doudous. 

Les Evaluations qui suivent de ces monnaies sont 
tirees de P.-F, Bonneville, Traiti des monnaies d’or 
et Sargent, Paris, 1806, et de cAug, Bonnet, Manuel 
monitatre et d'orftorerie, Paris, i8io. 

18 
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PONDlCHh:RY. 

HONNAIEIS B'AHGETiT AU TTPE FlUN^AIB, 

Dfruhli-fanon, Titre 94S, 942, 913 m-i diam. 15^ 
ipais. 3 m/m; poids 3 gr., 3 gf, 76a. Valwr intrioai- 
9ue au pair o fr. 63 c. 

Fanon. T, 948, 94a m. (a I’origine 9 32/288 toques 
de Malabar^925 m.);d. t3;6p, 1 i/ara/m; t gr. 593 
I gr. 50. Val, 0 fr. 31 . 

Dcrni-fanm. T. 948 ; d. 9; hp. i m/m; ogr. 70, Va¬ 
lour o fr. 14 c. 

Cca ptices prisectcnt les diff^rents types siiiTiuits : 




I 


I. _ Fanon. Dims un oercle, Itg. circ. a dr. pondi- 
CHEHif-i 700 -; au centre, one fleur de lis, 

Dana uu grfeoetis, quatre double L formant unc 
croix, relives par uu corck; au centre, unc fleur de Hs. 



3, — ^ouble-fanon. Daufi un double cercle au milieu 
perk, une iQeur dc Us sous courooue ileurdells£e, 

Daus ua gr&ucils, quatre double L formant une 
croix, relives par un eerelc; au centre, uneflcur dc Us. 



JMlaE 

1- — Fancn. Semblablu k lapi^e precedeate. 

Lcs deus types cI^esicuHappartieDGent uila Cam- 
pagnie des Indes. Lespiccus ci-apres^ frappees a par* 
tir de i/^Qj pour la 2^ Compa^nic, ut jusqu^i ceUes 
houses izu 1857* ne pr^senteniaucune distiiictioii pro- 
pre d priciser Tepoque de leur lubrication. 



4 5 e 


I — Doubls-/anon, Petite couronnc hipdoue flcu^ 
ronnee* 

¥$ Cmq fleurs de lis fermeca, 

5- — Fanon^ Couronne pomtlliee en mani^re dc 
fleurons. — Cinq fleurs de Jis furmees* 

6. — Di:Tni^fmQn, Semblable k la piuce pric^ 
dente, 

Ces plia;s et le^ sui mantes sont trntouries d*uD 
grinetls sur ks deux faces. 



7 a 


7. - DoubU-fanon. Goiironne hiDdouedont k bon¬ 
net esi perle- 

tf Comnie le n* 4. 

S. — F'anon* Semblabk a fa piece pritecdenLe. 
(Autrc^ avec ia coumnnc du double-fan on). 

9^ — Oemi-fanoyu A us rntmcs types. 
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IQ 


10. — Doubic-fanon. Couroaoe hiadoue fleuronnfie. 
ComiTtv: le 11* 4. 

11. —i^anon. CoUToanc biiidouc do^t 1ft boxiQftt 
est perle. 

i^r Comme le n" 4. 

t3. — Demi-fanonf Semblable it In pi£:ce prticcdeate. 



— I}ouble~-fanon, CouraAae hiniiaue Utiurunnee. 

if Cmq Rcurs dc Us ouvertcs (deuat varietis). 

14. — Fanon. Couronnft hmdouft doat le boaaet 
est perli. 

if Ciaq Qeursdelis ouTcrtes. 

I Semblable^ la pi^ce preii^dcQU:. 



t6. — 1837* — Douhlt-fitHOn^ Couronne hindoue 
£leuroiin 6 e. 
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Coq gaulois, la patte drolte "sur le monde, la 
g-auche sur nn tortil; au-dessouSj iS'jy* 

17. — Fanon. Couronne hmdoue dont le bonnet 
est perle. — ^ Coq gaulois, 

18. — Demi-fanon. Semblable a la piece prece- 
dente. 



19. — Double-fanon. Grande couronne hmdoue 
fleuronnee. 

rf Cinq fleurs de lis ouvertes. 

Ce type pr^sente plusieurs variates de couronnes. 




20. — Double-fanon. Grande couronne hindoue 
fleuronnee* 

Cinq fleurs de lis ouverte?, 

21, — Fanon* Couronne hindoue doot le bonnet 
est perle* 

rf Cinq fleurs de lis fermees, 

22* — Demi-fanon. Semblable a la piece precedente* 


278 INDE FRAN5AISE. 

Les deux derniers types n" ig'et so a 22, sont aux 
irtemes titre et poids que les pieces qui precedent, 
mais d’un diametre plus grand; 19, 16 et ii m/m et 
par consequent de moindre epaisseur. La serie n® 20 
a 22, frappee sur des flancs decoupes d’avance, sem- 
ble de plus ricente fabrication. Ces pieces doivent 
avoir ete 6mises par un autre Etablissement que celui 
de Pondichery, mais qui n’a pu 6tre determine 


MONNAIES de CUIVRE AU type FRAN9AIS. 





23. — Doudou. Grande fleurs de lis- 

Leg. tamoule en trois lignes pudu itchSiri * _ 

Grenetis; d. 17, 6p. 2 m/m; 4 gr. 148. 

24. — Demi-doiidou. — Semblable a la piece pre- 
cedente. 15 m/m. 

25. — Cachs. Aux mfimes types, ii m/m. 

1. Les anciennes archives de Pondichery sont en grande partie 
d^truites et les coins monitaires ont disparu. 

2. Pudu, nouvelle, tchiri, residence de parias. Chacune des 
aldees ou villages de Pondichery, possede une tcheri ou paria- 
tchfirl, cVst-a-dire un village park, distant de 50 a 300 metres du 
village caste aux habitants duquel lea parias servent d’ouvriers ou 
de pancals (joumaliers agricoles) pour la plupart. 
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La cache pHmitiTt; fabriqu^e a raison cle 17^ piices 
a la serre de Pondtchiry (378 128), dcvait peser 

1 grr. 607. E en fKllaii 64 pour uu fanon. 
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26. — 1S36, Cache (uouvelle). Coq gaulois, la patte 
dfoite sur le mondt:, la gauche sur un barreau ; au- 
dessous 1836 , 

nf PUDU1 TCHt I fti. — Grtnetis. 16 m/m (a varifitis). 


27. — Peadant Inoccupation de itiqi' a 169S, Its 
Hollandais CFiit frapp^ a I'instar de leurs tncnnaies de 
Negapatsm, une cache a la figure de Kill, d^eEse de 
la destruction, avec le revers Pudiitchiri. 




MONHJUEa A13 TSPE rffOIG^lt, 

En or : 



iS 

28. — T^agode. Dans un grfeoetis, Ja figure debout 
de Lakchmi, decsue des richesses. 
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rf Convene, Bem6 de paries (simulant due grains de 
ria, ayinbnk de I'abfjndance); au centre, sur une stir- 
face plate de .] m/m, un croissant auiifi d'une perle. 
— Titre Si 5, 8og in; d, u, fip. j m/m; ^ gr. 40, 
3 ffr. 55, 1 gr. ^46. Val. Intrina. an pair 9 fr. 54, 
c) fr. 46 c. , 9 fr. 39 c. 

Cette pi^cc a £t^ emiae d^s 1705. On ccssa dc la 
frapper quelqucs annees avant la Revolution. Elle a 
disparu de la circulation 


En argent; 

^atipie. Titre 951, 941 m. (En 1739, il ,ctait de 
9 5/^ toquea = 963 i/a m.) d. 23 a 25, ep. a 1/2 a 
3 m/mt 11 gr. 45, II gt. 26, ir gr, 20. Val. a fr. 44 c,. 
a fr. 42 c. 

2 >emj-ro«^ie. T. 951 m-; d, 19, ip. am/m; 5 gr.70. 
Val, I fr. 20 c. 

Qttart-roupie. T. 951 m.; d. 13, ep. i 1/2 m/m; 
2 gr. So. Val. o fr. 60 c. 

Cea trois types sont les seuls que nous ayons ren¬ 
contres; cependant le catalogue de la collection Jules 

i- Guil. ConbrouH, duns god Catalagus raisontti des moH’- 
na/cjT natianaUs de France, a* part., p. ao, dte, pour Pondi- 
ebdry. unc • roupk dVaua lb, 45 uraiius {a gr. ap) a gj, . 
qui poiirraic elrc la mcme piaiys reprodultc par tlolTiDMin, pi. 
CXJI, n* fiS, 9oua le Dtun dc pagoda, C«ic piicc est au type do 
doubl«i-ranaii, c'cst-a-dirt arcc cQumime oi ileura do lia, tqois du 
dia metre d’un urn pie fanon. Ce nc peut Sire qu'tmc fanta ieie de 
monnayeiir. Une pagodc au type fiuofaia nc devapt avoir covua 
que doDs lc» limitu de l‘ondiebery, il aambte quVn aurait dioisi 
un autre type que cdoi dcs lanons d'orgeat facifeG 4 dorcr ct 4 
PQ&sc-r pqar dcs pfli^fhd^K 
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Fonrobert (Berlin, 187S}, mentionne encore les divi¬ 
sions suivantes: 

1/8 roupie, 12 m/m, i gr. 80. 

1/16 roupie, 10 m/m, 0 gr. 70. 

1/52 roupie, 9 m/m, 0 gr. 40. 

1/64 roupie, 7 m/m, 0 gr. 20. 

Ces pieces ont ete frappees de 1736 a 1839 au nom 
des quatre empereurs qui se sent succede sur le tr6ne 
de rinde et bien que I’empire ait pris fin en 1806, a 
la mort du dernier Mogol, ChAh Alam H. Elies sont 
a tranche lisse et ont toujours conserve leur forme 
primitive et irreguliAre. Une amelioration quelconque 
dans la fabrication les eilt fait rejeter par les indi¬ 
genes. En 1765, la Compagnie des Indes envoya a 
Pondichery une machine a marquer les especes sur 
tranche. Elle ne fut pas utilisee. 

les ROUPIES DE PONDICHERY. 


I. Roupie de MAhammad Chah. 



29. — Premiere roupie frappAe au nom de Muham¬ 
mad Chah, la 19' annee de son avenement, I'an 1149 
de I’HAgire (1737-38). En hindoustanl{en commenfant 
par le bas) *. 

Sikka mubarak badchah ghdzi Muhammad Chahf 
1149. 

I. Oq a figure ies pieces sur un plus grand diametre afin de 
completer les legendes. 
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Zarb Arkdi sana ig (croissant) djulus, maimanat 
mdniis. 

Monaaie b6nie du victorieux empereur MCihammad 

Ch4h. 

Frappie a Arcate *, Tan 19 (croissant) de Tavene- 
ment du regne glorieux. 

Les legendes des roupies de Pondich^ry sont plus 
ou moms ecourtees, suiTant le plus ou moins de dia- 
mitre des piices, 

Le seui signe caractinstique qui les distiogue est 
un croissant placi apres rannie de ravinement du 
Mogol (en lisant de droite a gauche), — Oo retrouve 
cet attribut sur les monnaies de la dynastie musul- 
mane de Bijapour^ dans I’Inde du Sud, soumise par 
I’empereur Aurang Zib vers la fin du 17’= siecle* 

Les roupies d’Ahmed ChihBahadilr et d'Alamgir 11 ^ 
successeurs de MCihammad Chah n’offreot aucun 
changement dans leurs legendes, sauf le oom du 
MogoU 


11 . Roupie de Ahmed ChUh Bahadiir. 



30- — 4^ annee du rigne (i 164 = 1751-52), 

I, Ccst ralclicr mondtaire d*Areatc qui a foumi Ics eoius des 
premidres roupies fabriqudes k Pondichery* Cellcs-ci out conserrd 
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III. Roupli: d’Alamglr IL. 




31. — 4'anoie dtt rigoe, 1171 

It y a encore deux Txn^iie de roupies d^Alamgir tl 
a^ec I«s Idgeudes suiyautes: 

1 * Aba aladil ait: addtn ChAk Aiamgir bidchih 
ghiii khibd <Alhh malaka. 

Lc p^ri: dc la fuaiice, de ta fbi. Chdh Alamgir 
le victorieux empereur. Quc Dieu fasw durcr sou 
royaume! 

ij FVapp&c a Arcaie, etc., aun^ i et 3 du rfrgDCt 
1168 el 1169 {[793 et t 70 }. 

aT Sikka zad bar kafl kichar labin katnehitt ttiOiiT 

6 mAh, 

la rubriquc « Inppte ft Arcitt » qid kur pcrmcttiit dc cimler 
hon du tenilotre 

Lm rmpieft diiea d'Amtc, emiacs efatcracnt p«r lea An^lati, 
ent pow diacfcnt ft Madnu oa locnii, ct ft Calctttla aac rate. 


3S4 FmNQAISC. 

L'^lu de la foi frappa moonaie dans ies sept 
^Qnsbrillant comme Le s'oleil et la Ivne- 

Frappie a Arcate, etc., annees ^ a & du regae, 
1170 a 1175(17563 i75q)- 


IV- Roupie dts Chfih Alam IL 




Zd^^ bar haft kichiir sikk^ saya /nzl Chdh Alam 
badchCth Hah kdml din Muhammad. 

L^cmpereur CbaJi Alam, ombre de 1'excellence, 
ardent cn la foi de Mahomet, a frapp^ ceite monnaie 
pour lea sept rtgions 

Frappec a ArcatCj U 49^ apneu da r^gTie (laai 

r= l8f>6f, 

Les divisdons dc lafoupiaont les mSmei legmideB 
que ta roupie. 

). Qaand Timai>i©o|r (T^cnerlnn} a>aquh Ic Ir^inc de TEnde* 
apfts avoir valneu Ics rois dc CachcoiLri;, D^bC^n. Gciid- 

joralei E-rahorci P6urab et Pai'chavar, il uoiHa cca roynumeB ct « 
proclam A cmpcrecLr ct oouveram dcA Acpl regidns. 
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75. ^ Demi-roupte d’Abmgir II. aan^t 
(* 754 ' 55 )' 




1168 


tt' 

■jjj, — Quart-roupie d’Ahmtscl Ch&b Bahadur, 
Y annec (n63 = 1750-51). 


ICAEUKAL 

(ft POKOICHlblV.] 



3 i J6 3 ? 


. Doudou, L%. tamoule en trois ligoes : itca [ 

nEmiKftL 

PUDUI fCH £ 181 . — 16 tn/m. 

36, — Zfcmi-doiiioi** Semblable a la pifice pr4c6- 
deote. — I a m/m. 

■jy, — Cach^* Semblable.—* 10 m/m. 

Ctis pieces ont 6t^ frapp Oca k Poodicbcry. 
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YANAON. 



3S 


38. — ‘Pagode d'or dite aux trois &wami — du 
Sanscrit svamin, seigneur. — Les figures debout de 
VenkEite^vara ou Vichnoii entre ses deux femmes 
Riikmini et Padmini. , 

Convexe, seme de perles; au centre, un crois¬ 
sant avec une perle au milieu. 

Cette pifece, frapp^e a Pondichery, a la m^me 
valeur que la pagode de Pondichery. 


MA 2 ULIPATAM 

(1751-1759). 

« Lorsque la France possedoit cette place et ses 
d^pendances, elle avoit un h6tel des monnoyes ou Ton 
frappoit des roupies d’argent et des dabous de cuivre. 
Les unes et les autres sont encore reputes dans toutes 
les echeiles de I Inde par I’excellence de leur fabrica¬ 
tion. La roupie dtoit e^aluee a 48 sols, elle se sub- 
divisoit en dabous dont la valeur augmentoit suivant 
la plus ou moins grande quantite r^pandue dans le 



V 
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cojuiTL^rc^ du Dccau^ Le d^bou fetoit aiisai £Q 

cauns * comine au royaumt de BeDgalti 9, 

[Tableau des diverse^ iJiWUiiO'ycs de la Presqu isi* de \ tnd*, 
dc k Chino, w., Pondichcry. 177 St 
da la wMarirta). 



— Les premiti^s roupies frappias ptadant 
r<3ccupatLon fran^aise, sont au nom de Ahmed Chdh 
Bahadilr et portent; Frapptc a Mazulipatam, la 
4" aiiQ^e du rngrje (1164 = indent pour 

dlScreni. 

40. - Le dabou — du persan d&b^ Ipais — porte 
leaom du Mogul et I'anuot: de I’Hegire. Au Malch- 
hlipathantit I'onaiedu r^:gIle. (Cette pifecu ne s'eat pas 
relrouvfie}. 

A Yactaou on doaue 46 a 48 daboua pour une 
roupie. 

[. La cauri cat ua pedt coquillifle import^ dc 9 Uc* MBldives; 
c‘eatlc sypr<PS tnoneia dea DaUtraliaiicifi. Appclc inilEjiUrtiMiitlwr- 
ccledae. A Poadiehcry, claq cauria valucnt unc cache. 
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MAll£. 


(I Tl so frappe i. Pondichiry dcs rouptes nt dca fk- 
Qons pour les frals de ia aouveraiaet^ de Mah6 et 
pour Ic oommurce de la cAte Alalabare. Lea roupies 
sout plus ^raudes quo colics pour la c6te CoromaQ'* 
del, mais elica ont la m£ime emprelnte, te m^me paids 
et le m6inc titre. Lcs fanons sent plus grands, d'ua 
poids plus £lev£etd'un tltre different de celuy des 
£aaons dc Pondich^ty tU ae circuieot pas, IIb doi- 
veut fttre au tiire de 9 toques ^959 ^/8 m*)* 

u La roupie de Mah6 se divise eu $ faoous (comme 
is Surate). 

0 Lu fiauon sc divlse en 15 biches (eu pecha, de 
dont les Aoglais oot fatt^iVe) de cuivre 
C7a6/eair des divertes monROyes, etc.}. 

41, — Jioupie. Titrc 951 m.; d. aq, 6p* a m/m; 
n gr. 50, 11 gr. 47^, Val. intrics. au pair 3 fr. 44 c. 

4a. — ‘Dew-rott/nV. T. 951 m.; d. aa^^p. t i/a m/m. 
Vai. I fr. ao c. 

43- — Qudri-roupti, T. 951 m.; d. iS, 6p. 1 iti/m. 
Val- 0 fr. 60 c. 

Cea pieces, etaot d'un plus grand diam^tre que 
celles de Foudicb^ry, out leurs ligendcs eutiferes. 
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44■ — Fanon, Lig. hind- eu deui Ilgncs commga- 
(ant par k batt FfiANS i campahi (Compagnie de 
France). 

Eq deux tignes commen^at par le baa bhul- 

TCK^Ai (Pondichiry) p ’ [ £Ana (annie) J nso. _ 

d. 14, ep. I j/i m/m; 2 gr. ^o. Val. 0 fr. ^5, 

Autres ^ difTi&rcaU mi)lds[mes : iBso, etc- 



4;> — Si'cAa. Dans vn grdnetisi cinq f!eurs de Us. 
^ Dans un gr^netis et ua cercle 1730 . Autre airec 
J790, — d. 181 ip. 5 m/m. 



46.— Dcmi'biche, Scmblable a la piece pricidente* 
— d. I3 p ip. a r/a m/m. 

Autres i diflerenis millisimes. 

I. Indintltfn de I'titelieraioo^tAirv; Je miw qy'ea couquatt 
d’tui T lea fanoiiE fibnquis A TelliehcTiy, poaiouicii togliue an 
Nord de Mehi. — BhUttchiriOfa dcDOminadea ladj* 

ganc. 


19 
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CHANDERI^AGOR. 


Ed 1778, Dupleiij alors gDU’^umeur h Cbaadema- 
gor, obtint k privilige de frapper rnondaie eo Bea- 
gale. Uo memoirc dat^ de Cassimbazar, le i& mars 
17391 rcod compicde la foDtCi a la Monoaie de Mo- 
xoudabat iMCirchldafaad), de 1,000 psa^ires enyoyies 
par le Consell supifieiir de Pondichiry pour 4 tre 
conserties ea roupiea. 



^7, — Ces roupies sont au aom de .M{ihammad 
Ch4bi et portent: Frappee a Miirchidibad, la ai‘ 
annie du rtgne, 1151 (1739)* diffi^reot mon^taire 
esl UDC fleur de j‘as»i»t. 


On relive dans le catalogue Julea Fonroberti les 
pieces sulvantes pour Mtrchidabad . 

3215. Rtmpie de la 10* anaie du regne de CbAh 

Alam n, 11S3 = 1769, avec fleur et croissant 
pour diScrents, 34 m/m, ii gr. 60. 

3216. i/a roupie, commc k pr^c^denie, 22 ro/m, 

3 gr. 80. 
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5218, 1/4 r&upie, n* ann&u, 1183= 1769/70,16 m/m, 
2 gr. 80. 

3219, i/8 roupie, la 1/3 ro/m, i gr. 40. 

3220, 1/16 roupie, 10 m/m, o gr. 70. 

3221 , 1/32 roupie, 9 m/m, 0 gr, 40 . 

322a. 1/G4 roupie, 7 m/m- o gr. ao. 

3334- r/4 roupie, 12* aou^e, 11S5 t'77>)- 
3235. 1/8 roupie. 

3336. i/x6 roupie. 

3337, T/32 roupies. 

3228. 1/64 roupie. 

Ccs cicx} <Ieriii6res aree uq croiefsant seulement 
pour different. 


SURA'l’E. 


« En 17491 jMiatcheii, nabab de Surate, avail 
accord o i At- Le Verrier, chef du comptoir fran^ais, 
la permiaaion dc convertir en roupies les piastres et 
autres moDDaies 6trang6re5 sans payer les droits de 
coin a. 

(«4fl4t«4/rV Dupen0n. Appeadicc & sa tniductiiMi du Zeud 
Aveats. Monnaka d« l*Indii:l, 


♦8 

48. — Ces roupies sont au noni d’Ahmed ChAh 
Bahadur et portent: Frapp£c a Surate, la a* ann^c 
du r^ne {1162= i749'>3ojl. 
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UAnnuair^ des Etablissem^ts fran^ms dans^ Vlnd^ 
fiour j8Sq dopne, daQs ses iphdmerides^ ia suiYants: 

it 13 janvier 1729* La Compagnie fait fabriquerdes 
fanons a » 

Covclom* plui 6 t CoTcloflgt dans le district dc Chm- 
gluput, a 23 mllles S. de Madras, sur la c^^te du Car- 
natiCt village ftujdurdbui, etait autrefois une viUe 
lortifiee assex irnportante. Ha 1750, die lomba au 
pouvoir des Fraugaia qul la readireat en 17^^ a lord 
Clive alors capJtainc- 

La date do IMimuaiVc serait done erroa^ie- Quaat 
aux fanoas que la Compagoie aumii fail fabriquer» il 
o'a pa5 et6 possiblo d'cp specifier !e type. 



At. ie lieutenant g^^n^ral George Godfrey Pearse^ 
C* Royal Horse Artillery* de Londres* qn*uii long 
dans Plnde et une ^lude coosianie ont amene 
k une grande connaissance de la nunil^ntatlqui: dc 
rHiudou^taa* nous a eoiunmnique lea dcssins de pLu- 
sieurs pelltus pieces dc culvre qui anraient ite recneiL 
lies k Madura dons le Caraatk et dont qudques-Liaes 
presenteni des types fraugais^D^apr^s M. Pcarsc, dont 
nous avons d^ji pu appr^cler les renscignaiucnts de 
plus d'un genre ^ cts pkees euraient etc liappees do 


1. tnBcripdcHi tcloujiau qui paurr^u fie lire Vi)'aycip vktoire. 
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1758 a 1760, en Thonneur des Fran^ais, par quelque 
prince indigene ^pris de la puissance de nos armes 
pendant la glorieuse ^poqoedu gouvernement de Du- 
pleix* Cette haute opinion du pouvoir des Fran^ais 
etait %alement partagee par les indigenes de Madura. 
( 7 - //. Nelson^ The tMadura country, a Manual com- 
piledby order of the Madras Government^ Madras, 1868, 
5' part,, p. 279-80)* 



Medailie trapped en Fhonneur des ambassadenrs de Tippon 
Sabib, envoyes en France en 1788, pour solHciter ralliance fran- 
^aise centre rAngleterre. 

Legendes en langne per sane : 

Les ambassadenrs de Tippou Sultan le conqu^rant^ : Moham¬ 
med Derviche-Kb^Hj Akbar Ali-Khan et Mohammed Osmin- 
Khan se soni rencontres (sic) avec Louis XVI, roi des Fram^ais, 
le 6 du mois zi-ka'deh (pour ziLka’dfeh.) 1205 = 9 aoht 1788* 

^ Les trots ambassadeurs out honord de leur visite Thdtel royal 
des mnnnaies de la ville de Paris, k la date do 7 du mois zi-hidd- 
jeh (pour ztl-hiddjch) 1205 =9septembre 17S8- 

{Trad, de Barbier de Maynard}. 

1 , Le JHot ghaxi^ place eo ifite dc la l^geode, ue s'appllqae Miisulmsna 

qui ODt fait le djiltad^ * la gaerre aux fideles 



- r 
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Jc$ r&Hpi^ /ri2pp€ix djns tes KlabliS^micnisdi ffnde 
au ffom dds GranJR Afoijah de f Hindoustokn* 

t (Abtil F?itba ?fa^r ed-din) MiShammad ChabT 
dt! la d^Tiaaiit; des D^bcride^, II de 

ri|i k iibt de rH^^gire — ct de 

Xi52aii6i I7;j9-r7^9. 

roup IPS frappt^es a Pondich^rji fio I73^t 
sous Ih rubriquc de; 

I* Arkdd^ 19* apoie do rigtie, 1149 de FElegire 
(i 717 -? 6 )^ 

Roupies frappues par Diipleix^ eoBeogale^ dcs 

173^- 

2* Murckid^bad, 2T^annie. 1151 (1739)- 

Up (Abiil Nacr) Ahmed Chdh BahadCuTi De ii6t a 
1167 (1748-1754). 

7. ArfiM, i'» anode. ii6i (1748-49). 

Roupies frappdes a Mazulipatam. de 1751 k 

'751: 

4. zMaichhli^pathan, 4* aaode. 1164 (1751-53). 
Roupies ffappdes a Suraie, par M. t.e Vur' 
rier, dda 1749 : 

5. Sural, 3* aonde. LI&3 (1749-50}. 

III. (Azizcd-din MCthammad) Alamgir II. De 1167 a 

”71 { 1754 - 59 )- 

6 . cArkai, i**anode, iftyj ( 1754 ). 

7. Maichkli^alhan, i'* anode 1167 (1764) a 

— 6* — 1173 (1759) fia 

de la domiaatiOT) fmn^uiae 4 Mazullpatam. 

IV. (Jalal cd-din) Chih Alam II. Dei 173'a izai (1759- 

1806). 

8. Arkdl, r** an nee, 1173 (1759). 








HISTORIQUE KT DOCUMENTS 


PRKMIKKE PKHlODe DE FABHICATION 


LES FANONS 

Exirati d'une lettre Fratn;<>is Martin, icuyer, cfieva- 
li’tr de N‘~Dt du Mont-Carmel «i de Saint-Lazare 
ife Jirusalimt gcuvermur, d^ tnarchands du Comp' 
ioirde Pondich^ry, 4crif( d ta Compagnie R&yale 
des Indes oriittialis di Frantt. 

Au Fort de Pondichiry, le 2^ f6vncr 170J. 

* Nous flmcB bsttrc Taanee derni^re dcs fanons 
d'srgcnt d« 36 a la pagode. AKu qu'ils eussent cours 
dans lo pays, on las fit a puu pr^a du titre suivant le 
cours qua Ics matiercs usoieot pour lors> Elies oat 
augments dans la suite, les fanons ont passe ail- 
Icurs at Ton trouvoit du profit a les y porter; Ton n'eo 
trouvoit plus a Pond^cb^!Iy et nous n'avioas point de 
maticres a cn faire battre de nouveaux. Nous avons 
pris yne autre voye, afio d’arrester ceite oionnoye 
dans Pondichery et son district. Les fanons que naua 
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avons fait fabriquer a present sont de 36 4 la parade, 
mais bien moindres en valeur que les premiers; il cn 
faut ^3 pour la juste valeurde la pagode. Les den- 
itis que Ton apporte du dehors soni Tedduen sur ce 
pied que Ton amis les fanoos. Comme les peraonnes 
qui les re?t)iTent ne peuvent pas les passer pour le 
meEme prix dans le pays, nous avons esiably quatre 
personnes qui font les foactions de changeura oii Ton 
porte ces esp^ces qu'Ils paycot en pugodes a 36 
fanous chacune, suivant le eours que nous leur avons 
donut. II en revient deui avantages ii votre Corapa- 
gnie, le premier que le nombre de cch fun on s d imbue 
arec le terns, les geus du pays en cmployeut d des 
outrages, il s’ea pcrd et ce uombra qui manque est 
un profit assurd puisqu’il ue pout plus rcfeair aux 
cfaangeurs. Depuis huit mols que nous avons esiably 
cet ordre, ces gcus rapporient de gain 20 pagodus 
par mois> ce sout 240 pagodcs par an dent I'on ue 
retiroit que 60 a 70 pagodes. Il y auroit pourtant un 
autre incoovenieot a craiudre qtju Ton ne fit des 
fanons dehors 41 'jmitatiou desuAtres pour les apportur 
dans la population et les changer, a cela Ton observe 
les personnes qui se presentent aux changeurs et s'il 
y a une quantity defanons, I’on s’informe d’en ils les 
ont etls; Ton nc voit paa qu’il se soit rien passd a pre¬ 
sent sur cet article. 11 n'y a pas de graveurs fort 
habiles en ces quart!ers, les coings sont assts mal 
fails et faclles d contrefaire, si Measieurs nous 
etiToyent des cobgjs fails en France, bleu gravez, 
nous ne serons pas dons la crainte que Fon les imite. 
M' Deslandea cmporle avec iuy dea fauons pour 
montre. » 

Le vmu tic chevalier Martin n'a pas ite eaaucd. La 
Compagnie des Indes n’a jamais envoye d Poudi- 
chdrj' de coins graves en France, et dans la suite, les 
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faaons ont con tin ae a 6tre frapp^s avec des coins 
graves par des artistes indigenes. Ces pieces sont 
d^une fabrication toute rudimentaire. Frapp^es au 
marteau, a coins libres, sur des lentilles d’argeot, les 
bords en sont quelquefois eclates et les figures son- 
vent tronquees. Les pieces au type des n“® 20, 21 et 
22 font cependant exception a cette m^thode. 

On releve encore, par rapport aux fanons, les 
documents qui suivent : 


Extrait (Tune leiire des Direcimirs giniraux de la Com- 

pagnie des Indes : 

Paris, le 9 novembre 1719. 

(c Comme les fanons qui ont cours dans Pon- 
dich^ry sont aux armes de Tancienne Compagnie^ il 
convient d'en interdire le cours et d’en fabriquer de 
nouveaux aux armes de la nouvelle. Elle vous envoie, 
pour cet efFet, deux cachets a ses armes >k 

R 4 ponse du Conseil supirieur a la leitre ct-dessus : 

Pondichery, le 17 f^vrier 1721. 

« Nous avons rhonneur de vous envoi'er une 
boete contenant les diverses especes de monnoies de 
rinde que nous avons pu reciaeillir avec on m^moire 
delaille sur icelles, 

n Nous avons enti^rement supprimez les fanons aux 
armes de Taocienne Compagnie et nous en avons fait 
fabriquer de nouveaux conformement a notre delib^ 
ration du 12* juillet dernier. Dans la boete, il y en a 
une douzaine dans un paquet >k 
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Cacbet de ]& Coropagnie 
de i6$4 


Cai^bet dc la Compagnic 
de 171Q 


Les fanons aux armes de rancienne Compaenfe 
sontceux des n»"i, 2 et 5 od ne figare quW seule 
eur de lis; les fanons aux armes de la nouvelle 
ompajnie sont ceux des numferos sulvants oii les 
iiGurs de lis soDt eii Dombre. 


LA PAGODE' 


En 1705, le chevalier Martin, vouiant utiliser les 
monoaies d’or provenant de la cargaison du Ph^nix 
or, vaisseau hollandais de 54 canons et de 220 
tiommes d Equipage, pris an combat du janvier 
1705, par le capitaine de vaisseau baron de Pallieres 
resolut de les convertir en pagodes, et afin de Its 
faire accepter des indigenes, et par la leur procurer 


I. Les pieces tirent leurnom de U figure qui v est 

representee, le dieu Venkategvara, c’est-a-dire Vichnou ^Le mot 
dtait pnmitivcmentmasculin en portngais. fraagais etc 
et signifiait proprement a dieu de I’Inde ». ^ ^ ' 

L’etymologie k plus probable est la su'lvante : il convient de 
mr dans one adaptation du nom indien 

^f^i^gavata.Bhagavatt praaoBctPagavada ^ 

d.„. 1, Sud de net’ teftTdl d“T 
rtgio. =d le. Europdee. ev.iee, leer, pr™ et tM™" ■.! 

.»»e. ...blieerenee.. (Hole * « ,e frcj. JuUen Vu7J) 
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partout la circulation qui etait refusee aux fanons, 
ces derniers, frapp^s en type fran^ais, n’ayant cours 
que dans Pondich^ry et son district, il adopta pour 
ces pagodes le mfcme type que pour celles qui avaient 
cours dans le pays et tout le long de la c6te de Coro¬ 
mandel sous le nom de var&ha (sanglier) ou var&ha 
moudra (frappe ou coin du sanglier). On en frappa 
environ dix mille. Le clerge de Pondichery et son 
chef, I’eveque de San Thome', firent des remon- 
trances au sujet de cette fabrication qui, bien que 
confine a des Malabars, avait cependant lieu, pour la 
surete des matieres, dans I’enceinte du fort Louis 
oil fetait situee la Monnaie. Dans remission de la 
pagode a la marque hindoue, ils pretendaient voir un 
hommage a la divinite qui y etait repr^sentee et que 
les Hindous nomment Lakchmi^ deesse des nchesses 
et de I'abondance « et que, pour cela, dans leurs con¬ 
tracts de consequence arrestez, ils la portent a la 
bouche, aux yeux et au front, comme un hommage 
de reconnoissance du marche fait et conclu par son 
secours et de I’esperance qu’ils ont qu’il leur sera 
avantageux par ce moien ». 

Ensuite de cette opposition du clerge, la fabrica¬ 
tion futinterrompue et le Conseil souverain de Pon¬ 
dichery en refera aux directeurs generaux, a Paris, 
u La Compagnie, ecrivent les Directeurs, ne fait 
« aucun doute qu’il ne lui soit d’un extreme avan- 
« tage de faire frapper a sa Monnoie des pagodes au 
« titre ordinaire; c’est pourquoy elle vous ordonne 
« d’en faire fabriquer toutefois et quantes que Tocca- 
« sion s’en presentera et que le service de la Com¬ 
et pagnie le demandera. Elle estime que les difficultes 

I . Ville fondee par !cs Portugais a une Hene Sud de Madras. 

2. Du nom de capucin qui en avait dirige la construction cn 
i694‘ 
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qiie I’Eglise fait de permettre de fabrfquer de ces 
a jinrtvs de moDDOtes pares qu'ily adea^iiia t'e tup rein is 
a d une [doISf est tri» mal foadee, d'autaut plus 
« qu'on ne read aucun culte a cette mnnnoie et qucj 
M dsns toute religion, i] est ordonne de rend re a 
« Lujiar ce qui appartlent 4 Cizar. C'est pourquoy 
» n'hdsitez nuUeiiieijt a ex^cutar le» ordres de la 
M Compagaie et, amToit quelquu opposition de 
tt la part des eaaifisiaatiques, tous trez toujours votre 
M chemin et tous Itis rsmettrez h ce qqe la Compa- 
« gnie etj ordoone Paris »• A cette ioJoDCUon, le 
Conseil repond : « Nous atons mis la main k I'ceuTre 
^ pour L execution do cet article duquel uoua avous 
Jaisse CQtecdre Ic couteuu aujc persouncs qui s'y 
H sout cy devaui opposees, elles soot resides dans le 
w silsDce* Aiusy los cliosea itout lour cours pour 
I'eiecudoa dea ordres de la Compaguie. » 

Eu 1730, Qourelle protestation, nouvdic rC'pliquu 
des Directeurs t » II est cerutin, diaentdls au Con- 
w seil, que ai tous pouvies! aToir la permission du 
Mogul de fahrlquer despagtjdes dor dans Pondi- 
u chery i son coin ct au mfime litre de gn, toute la 
w diCBcult^ seroit leiiffie avee les RR. PP, j^aiiites, 
w capucius ei missicunaires, puisqg^elles oe repre^ 

« seatent quu des caraetires arabes; mais si, aucou- 
traire, cette fabrication est interdlte aux nations 
« europKnnes et qu’il ue soil permis quo de fabri- 
« quer celles qui reprusenteut la pagode, pourquoi ne 
« profiteroft-on pas des mesmes a vantages que les 
« Anglols qui fabriquent i Madras de ecs dorniircs ‘ 

1 sur in fabrication desqueUes ils out un profit 
assure. Les missionnaires la refusent-ils des parti- 
« cubeni qui leur doiTeut cette monnaie. disent-ils 


[. La pagoda h I'dioilc au fevers. 
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M n'tu veulentpas parc^ qu^elle repr^sente une 

■ idoLc ? non ■ ils sont plus ils serTeot par- 

ii bien^il n^y apaisplusd^ txial a la fairt 

« fabriquer qu'a E'en si^i'vir j aus^i continuez cettts 
a fabrication puisqu'dlcosi doh sculemcnt ntcessalrc 
n pour Tnsage de la vie, mois encore pour le com- 
ti merccH » En accuscint reception de cette notifica¬ 
tion, le Conseil fait observerqu^ il n'est pas n&ccs- 
f saire de la permission do Mogol pour la fabrication 
de cette monnoic qui n^a cours qu^i cctle c6te 
« (Coromandd) k- 

CORRESPOND.VNCE 

aSTItE LE CONSEIL 30UVERASN 1>K i'GNIUCllttlV ET Uli 

THOMa, AU SUJET DE LA FAKHICATJON DBS PAOODES. 

Crtj^ir iftoit: /cWi t^scritc par Mes^i^rs du Comt^ii &&uvAram 
iT Alomci^nii:uT PEvi'^qui: dc St Th^mi^ du jti may /705- 

Monscigneur, la aitualion oa tious nous sommea trouvez 
depnis Ic depart dc noa valsscaux pour Icur rctour cn 
France, nous ayaniobligcz A Cpnvcrtir eii luonnoye du pays 
les matiCrca d ori^ne aousaviorw dans noa mafiaziiis^ pour 
poux^oir fournir aux dCpenses que nous somciicE qbU^ez de 
faire journdlcTncnt^ lant pour la coniinuaiioo du commerce 
de iiotre CompagniCt la consimctian dc noire fori, que pour 
b pa Yemeni el lentJreucn de noire pamisDn, les RR. PP. 
Jesuiies cries RR. PP* Gnpudns de ccite vilb nous out 
repos dc ca que nous avian a doiine la m.arqne ordinaire du 
pays qui Csl Une p^godc A la monnoye que nOuS a^ons fail 
frapper. Com me nous avons tit forces de prendre ce party 
dans I'occDTcncc qui s'esl pidscnt^e Ci que bbn loin d a- 
voir eu aucuoe intention de coutribuer au culic dcs idoles, 
comme on nOU$ k reprochc, nous avons seulcmcnt songC A 
fairc le bicn et rayaniagft de notre Compagnie par un 
moyenqui nous a pam csuesaiis aucunc consequence pour 
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Isx religion; nous prcnons b libend de tiodb adres$er 
Votie Grandeui' eooiiue t nouc pasteur tl noire Evcsque^ 
pour Lui cxpoEscr toutcs^ lc!i qu[ myu^ ont ddlunniae 

dans cetie rencontre ct recevoir d'dic Ice moyens ndccs- 
$aiie5 pour remeiire le oalme dans nos cons4;iences dan^ 
ie^qucLIeii an ycuI falre enlrer dc Lerribles scrupules. 

Aprds le ddpsn de nos vaisscanx, k pou dc pagodcs qnc 
nous avlous en caisse ay ant con^orfimt, nous avons 

ehcrcUe tc moyeu d'en recouvrer par La venle des mali^res 
dkr que nou^ avipits en mugu^in, Lcs utarebandM du pays 
qul cormoisEoieni notre besoing et qui %"oyoient d’atifeurs 
que nous alliens coiruneocer noire quairidmc bastion, ce 
qui uugnieiiletaiL considerableincriL nos depetises, se sdni 
tonus serrea et nc nnuB out fait aueune oflre ou du mdins 
its Ics om faites A un prix si peii convenable qtic nous ne 
pouvione le leur aceorder sarts causer unc iiertc noiable 4 
La Compagiiie. CependatU k tem^ se passioit eL nos d^ 
penscA montant par mok 4 unc qnamiie considerable dc 
pagodes, none nous sommes Yens qulnzc jours duram sans 
une pagodc 4 noire cakse cii la vcillc d'eatre obliges de 
cesser nos fotliticationsj noue coiiimerce+ ct de nous valr 
hora dk^tiii de payer noire gariikon. CeiLc extreuiite fointc 
k ta maladic dc M. Ic chevalier Martin qui estoit en perib 
nous faifoit craindre ce avee raison d^estre dc^honorci sy 
sa mOft arrivanEt nous tombions dans le cas cy dciibus 
exprimex. Ces raisons nous out douc purtO d prendre le 
party' do convcrlir cn monnoycH Ics matiOrcB d'or quo nous 
avtons. II s‘est agyensuite de s^avoir quelle marque nous 
donnerlons 4 ceiie monnoye \ eafiu aprds des consultadons 
falter avec les marctiandSp nos besoinKS croLiijaiiH dc jour en 
jour ct nouH. cHUuit indijipcnBiibk dkvoir une fuonnoye 
qui eui tourst tout le mondc nous asseurani quclk 
nous reaieroit inutile $y nous lui donniutis unc autre 
marque qtie celk uslt£e dans Le pays^ nous avons tit forces 
de la marquer dknc pagodc conrnrmOment aUJt auUes qui 
ontcours k celtc co^te. VoilA^ Monseigncijr, les raiaous 
qui nous oni forces i prendre ce paity, aous repetons que 
nous avons L'honneur de nous adresscr A Votre Grandeur 
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afin que sa charity la porte a nous instruire au cas que 
nous ayons manqu^* 


Traduciion de la repome que Monseigneur de St Thome a 

faiie d la lettre 9? dessits, en date du 4^ juin 

Messieurs, j'ay lu votre lettre et le sujet que vous avez 
eu de faire fabriquer des pa^odes avec le coing dont les 
gentils sc servent suivant leur usage. Je suis asseur6 de 
votre p rob ltd ch res tie one ainsy que de celle de tons Mes¬ 
sieurs les Frangois et que ce que vous avez fait n'dtoit pas 
dans la vUe de rendre aucun culte a Tidole, mais seulement 
pour fournir au besoing que vous avez de cette moniioye, 
Je scay de plus le zele que vous avez pour la destruction 
des temples des gentils etde leur culte; cependant comme 
les gentils font frapper sur leur monnoye la figure de leur 
idole en son honneur, il sembleroit que les cathoHques en 
faisant battre voudroient coopdrer avec rintendon des gen¬ 
tils, ce qui seroit n^antmoing temeraire de le croire de vous, 
Messieurs; mais je ne puis par cette raison approuver que 
vous fassiez battre les pagodes avec la figure de ridoie, 
reflechissant aussy que le roy tr^s chrestien pourroit trou- 
ver mauvais de ce que Ton fasse frapper des pagodes avec 
la figure de Tidole plutot qu'avec se$ armes, la quality de 
lor et le poids estans de mesme que les pagodes courantes, 
elles pourront estre receues g^ndralement de tous ainsy que 
rest par toute Unde, le St Thome avec ia figure de St 
Thomas et les armes de Portugal. Vous avez fait battre 
des fanons avec les armes royales de France, vous pour- 
riez de mesme faire battre des pagodes ou il y auroit d un 
costd une fleur de lys et de I'autre une esp^ce de chogron * 
ou ce que vous voudrez. C'est tout ce que je crois devoir 
rdpondre i votre lettre, je seray toujours prest a vous 
rendre mcs trCs humbles services. 

i. En Sanscrit Tchakram^ disque, un dcsaltributs dc Yicbnou, 
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Copu htire MQttsieuf fc Ckn'alier Muriin tL^.riie i 

j\I&nsi:iipn:ur di: Si Thomd^ /c jj juia 

MoflStign^uir, j'ay cu rhorLneiir de fairc cftcrire ^ Voirc: 
Graiideiir par le& ^i&uni dt; Ftaconrt ce dc HardancoiirE au 
sujei des pegfcdea que la nous a obliges de falrc 

fabiiqucr k Pondiebiry. J‘ay rcccu iar^poixse qu'il a plu a 
Votre Grandeur dcs fairc en date do 4 * da courant- Nous 
a^^Otis fait examiner s'li seroit passible: do jsc Hcrvir dc Texpii^ 
dtcnlque Voire Grandeur propose on d onnatu 4 nos pogodcs 
la mesme marque quo nous avons donnO A noa fanons; 
mais quelque application quo nous y avona appoiidj nou 5 
3 vons tK^ ir^s scurement InfcjiiTQcx que nos pagodes a'ao- 
roienl point de conra ay nous y Tnettioas uoe iiiiLre marque 
que cellc usilOc. II esl vray qae noa fauons courcnlt mais 
cc n^est que dans Pondlch^y, et il nnus csi trfcs imporlant 
qtie nos pagodes coureut dans Ics terres. L'embaivras ou 
nous nous irauvoiuf^ Votre Gnsndcuf 11 * eondamnant pag 
absolnmeTit les dites pagodes dans sa reponsc^ nous, a 
oblige^ do nous adresser an R. P. Espn[ comme a notre 
curd ainsy qu'aux RR. PP. JCsuites, pour avoir Icur Rcnti- 
ment sur cotic afFairc. cc qu'ils ont absatijment refusd. 
Ainsy, Monscigneur^ comme (es meame^Et raisoiiS qui vous 
ont iEdd 6 duiies par noire leitre prCcedentc subsisLem lou- 
jours etqQC nous ne pouvons trouver aucuti expedient pour 
uotis disipenserdc marqncr Ics pagodes suivant la coulnme 
du pays, Je pric Voire Grandeur dc vouloir bien nous man- 
der en rdpoiise sy nous pouvpns en senrei^^ de conscience 
continuer i Trapper Ics dltcs pagodes, ralTaire cst de !a 
derniCrc cnnKequcnoc pour k service dc ia Compagnie. 

TraduciiOfi dt h ieiire que Mon^cigneur de Si Thome j 

EscTited Afonsieur la Ckemihr Ahriin, endotedtt :ju- juin 

^705^ repome d h kitre cy de&sits. 

J ay cm qpc j’avois repondu A La Icitre de Messieurs dii 
Oonseii av*ec taut do clarte que I un ne pouvuit demeurer 
en doute dc ne pas pouvoirfairc battre dea pagodes avec la 






figfure dt ridoLer di&am Que ]t nt pouvoi^ approum ce que 

CCR Mc^i^icrurs avoLclil falLr piirc^ quc cumm[^ lea i^cntiJs 
faisoient frapper avec l a figu re dc Fid ole pour l* hono rer et 
la v^ndrer* U a sembldquc cc scroll coopdircr aveo cox A 

rbunneur qu'ils Luy reriJokul el supposcr que je iie pou- 
vDi:^ pas FapprouveiV termc dont ie me suJa servf comme 
extant Ic plus civil ct b plus rcMpcciucux. II cm ccriaia que 
jclc dCsapprouvois, ne pouTant donner mon conscntcincm 
poui ccla A dc$ cathobqoes romains ei A des caiholiqacs 
tells que SOUL jMcssL ours Ics FVaD4;oia pour la fabrique da 
CCtfC sorts dc monnoye ct encore Ja dOfecluositC scroit d^au^ 
laoi plus grande en y donna nt le dtrs dc PondichCry quj 
esLune place apparicnaut 4 Messieurs Ics Fnjni^ois. 11 csi 
certiijn aussy que Sa Majesld chresdenne n’approuvcm 

pas dea pa^odca uvee la Egurc de I'ldaie nii lieu que cc 
devroit estre see ames. 

A regard de ce que les pagodes frappecs du mesmecojftg 
dcs fanonsi n'Eiiroieiit de cOurs qu'4 Poiidichery seuleojenl 
n’csi pas un argiJincnt pour que lotpagodes frappCcB d'une 
auTj'e marque que cello de J’Inde n*aycnt point dc cours 
comme rout beau coup de celles de A^fadras qui sans la 
fi^re dc Tidolc sont eourautes neamiuolug duns tout ce 
pays, dcsqucllcs j'en ay qucIqucH unea entre lea maina^ ct 
la Compagnie royaleaura Jc mesme profit que ceJlcs que 
peut avoir cclies frappees de Tidole. Veil A ce que fay 4 y 
rdpondre, aoubailani que vans vous porLie^ mieux ulin que 
je me ptiisse rejouir en recffi'ant dc vos lettrea- Dicu voua 
conserve, etc. Votre tr*s humble servUcur cc amy. AinsS 

Hitfnd 

Evmsquk du MaLiA^oa. 

Pour copic doni originaiuv $onl tntre tes muiVts rfe mey 
soussig}i^t iccre/an^c du CousnY sQUV^^in dc h rqya/c 
Comp^gnic de Prance. 

A PondicfiSry, h s$pi^mbre f 706* 

Di LA PREVOSfJKJtE. 
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LES ROUPIES 

La fabricatioD des roupies, la monaaie geaerale de 
rinde, a et^ la preoccupation constante et I'objet de 
longues n6gociations de la part du gouTernement de 
Pondicbery. Le 26 feTrieri7i5, le Conseil superieur 
6crit aux Directeurs gen era ux, a Paris : v Par un 
« Saint-Hilaire, sujet du Roy, ezergant la chi- 
« rurgie aupres d’un seigneur, parent du Nabab, 
a gouverneur de la province de Carnate, nous espd- 
a rons d’obtenir incessamment la permission de faire 
a battre a Pondichery des roupies, ce qui produira 
a un avantage considerable a la Compagnie lors- 
a qu'elles auront le mesme cours que celles qui se 
a fabriquent a Madras'. » Des circonstances locales 
emp&cherent la realisation de cette esperance. 

Cependant, les Directeurs de la Compagnie, apres 
avoir constate, sur le rapport de ses agents, que les 
Anglais tiraient un grand profit pour leur commerce 
de la fabrication des roupies, engage le Conseil a 
poursuivre directement aupres du Nabab I’autorisa- 
tion d’en frapper de son c6te. Le Conseil r^pond, le 
18 f^vrier 1721, qu’il a envoy6 a cet effet un brah- 
mane aupres du prince, avecl’offre de 12,000 roupies 
pour I’obtention du privilege, mais que le secretaire 
du Nabab avait exige 25,000 roupies et I'envoi de 
cette somme parun Frangais qui serait en outre por- 
teur de presents; que devant ces exigences et alors 

I. On fera observer que ce n’est qu’en 1742 que la Compagnie 
anglaise des Indes orientales obtint le privilege de irapper des 
roupies dites d’Arcate. 
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qu’a ia somme demaodee il faudrait necesEairement 
afouter 5,000 roopJcs pour les frais de Toyaga du 
D^gociateur, le CoqsciI, vu I'etat precaire dc ses 
fmances, u'a pu qu'ajoumcr aa decision. 

Plus tard, dans uue Icttre du Conseil en date du 
15 octobre on rdcTe encore que Dupleix, pen¬ 
dant le sijourdo steur Saint-Hilaire a Madras, report 
de cc dernier la nouveJle assurance d'obteair Tauto- 
risation qu’il avait d^ji solHcitte; mais, comme pr6- 
cedemment, le sieur Satnt-Hilaire nc parviai a 
aucuQ resultat. 

En 1727, dansua M^moire adressi au minfstre de 
la Marine sur I’dat des Etablissements de la Com- 
pagniedes Indes, et dat^ du 6 octobre de la mfimc 
annde, Desbolsdalrs, capitatne de vaisseau, ajouiali: 
» H y a une autre affaire qui porteroii les fermeij, 
a droits et reveaus de la Compagnie 6 un tr^ haut 
tt point, c'est la fabrication des rouples a Pondichery, 
« laquelle attireroit une augmentauoti de commerce 
« tres coDsidiirable par le s&Jour ei paiiaage des plus 
« fameux marchands de toutes les partiLis de rinde. 

II est bonteux la Kation que les Anglais soient 
K seuls possesseurs de ce privilege que Ton pourroit 
« aussy acquC'iir par plusieurs moyetiK. Je ks ay rap- 
« portesdaos 1 article de raddiiioii an Memoire de 
« Pondich^ry qui traite de cettc affaire, et cette fabri- 
« cation est un objet qui peut amencr a des opira- 
« tions d’une si grande importance: que la conduite 
« en doit fetre resenrw au Ministre. a Les arguments 
inToques par ce Memoire d^cidireni la Compagoie a 
provoqueruue uouTeUe diillberauon duConseil supe- 
rieur de Poudkhery qui pril alors la resolution de 
porter direciemcnt la question devant leMogoi, en re- 
commandant de conduite les aegociations dans le 
plus grand secret pour ue pas douner ruveil aux 
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Anglais qui avaient tout int^ret a les faire echouer. 
On ne voit pas la suite donnee a ces nouvelles de¬ 
marches- 

Ce n’est, en effet, que plosieurs anoees apr6s que 
le gouverneur de Pondichery, Pierre-Beooit Dumas, 
put enfin aononcer la conclusion si longtemps desiree 
de Taffaire, dans sa lettre memorable du 12 octobre 
1756, au contrdleur general des finances, a Paris • 
« Je viens, dit-il, d’estre assez heureuz pour avoir 
rendo a la Compagnie un service fort considerable 
ti en obtenant de notre Nabab la permission de frap- 
« per a perp^tuite des roupies a Pondichery; c’est 
« sans contredit un des plus grands avantages et des 
« plus honorables que la nation fran^oise ait jamais 
« obtenu aux Indes- La Compagnie contiQuant son 
tt commerce, cette permission lui donnera de cent 
H cioquante a deux cent mil roupies de benefice 
« annuel* J’ay este tres sensible a la r^ussite de cette 
« negociation et d’avoir couronne mes services par 
« une operation de cette importance, yy Dumas fecrit, 
encore le 25 janvier 1757 : « Notre monnoye vason 
a train sans avoir rencontre Jusqu^a present aucun obs- 
a tacle. La Compagnie a gagne sur la fabrication 
seulement de3 roupies euvoyees cette ann6e en 
« Beogale, 120 mil roupies* » Puis, dans une autre 
lettre du 15 octobre 1739 : « Les roupies de la 
« fabrique de Pondichery ont continue d'avoir cours 
tt a Bengale jusqu’a present sans aucun obstacle* Sur 
it les difficultes survenues cy devantj J'avois ecrit a 
ft Nizam Elmoulouk pour obtenir de luy des ordres 
ft pour que les roupies fabriquees a Pondichery eus- 
« sent cours sans aucune difficulte a Bengale, a 
ft Mazulipatam et a Yanaon* L’arrivee de Nadir Cha 
ft et la prise de De!y ont suspendu pendant long- 
ft temps la repons e de ce premier ministre; cepen- 
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« dant, comme j’avais obtenu des lettres de recom- 
« mandation aupres de luy de notre Nabab et 
« d’lmanSaebj qu'yn Frangois nomme le de Voul- 
« tODj se trouve aujourd’huy aupres de luy en quality 
a de medecin, notre affaire a ete si bien sollicit^e que 
« Je vieos de receT^oir depuis huit Jours rfeponse ames 
« lettreavec trois Paravanas' ou ordres, Tun pourie 
n Nabab de Beogale, le second pourceluy de Yanaon 
ct et le troisieme pour le Faussedar® de Mazulipatamj 
<c par lesquels il leur ordonne de donner un libre 
(t cours a nos roupies dans toutes les terres de leur 
a gouveroement. La lettre que ce seigneur m a ecrite 
(t est tres honneste, il Ta accompagnee d’ua serpo^, 
« ce qui est regarde dans ce pays comme un honneur 
tc considerable et one grande marque de distinction, 
(( J'enYoye a la Compagnie copie de toutes ces 
« pieces ^ 

1, Lettres-patentes, 

2, Fdudjddr, chef d'une force armee, 

3, Sirpao, Quaod les vlce-rois ou hauts digoitaires voulaieot 
faire houneur a un personnage de condition mfdrieure, ils lui 
envoy a lent un sirpao, conaistant en vetements de soiCj de ve¬ 
lours, etc. 

ij, Dumas fut recompense par le gouvernement Iran^ais du ser¬ 
vice rendu 4 la Compagnie par roctroi de lettres de noblesse et du 
cordon de St-MicheL 
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REGLEMENT 

POUR LA MON NOTE DE PONDICHERT 


Deliberation du Conseil superieur 
Du 26 dicembre 17^6. 

Etant n^cessaire de donner un arrangement a la 
Monnoye de Pondichery et a la fabrication des rou- 
piest apres avoir pris acet egard tons les dclaircisse- 
ments et instructions possibles, et fait faire plusieurs 
essais, tant a Pondichery qu’a Madras et a Alam* 
parve des diverses qualites de piastres que nous 
avons revues de France cette ann6e, et fait faire des 
dpreuves des roupies frappees a Arcate et a Alam- 
parve dont le litre doit servir de regie a celles que 
nous devons marquer a Pondichery, il a 6t6, apres 
un serieui examen, arrest6 et delibire ce qui suit 
d’une Toix unanime ; 

Reglement pourla Monnoye de Pondichery, arreste 
au Conseil superieur de Pondichery, le vingt six 
decembre mil sept cent trente six. 

Tout I’argent qui sera apporte a la Monnoye de 
Pondichery sera remis entre les mains des mar- 
chands Soukourama, Tirevedy, Balle chetty, Con¬ 
tour Vinqen chetty et Pedro Canacarayen, entre¬ 
preneurs pour la fonte des matieres, afin de le reduire 
au litre des roupies d’Arcate et d’Alamparve qui 
demeurera fixe a neuf toques dix-neuf trente- 

I. « Villeig lieues au Nord de Pondichery. La Compagnie y 
tenoit gamison avant la guerre de 1757* » 
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deuxiemes ou 28 toques 5/8, etie poids de 24 roupies 
3/8 a la serre- 

Les marchands Soukourama et consorts courront 
tons les risques des fontes des matiferes qui leor 
seront remises depuis qu’ils en seront charges, jus- 
qu'apres les avoir remises a Tessayeur ou tocador 
prepose par la Compagnie et en feront tous les frais 
gen^ralement quelconques et entretiendront a leurs 
depeos tous les ecrivainsj pions et ouvriers neces- 
saires. 

II sera express^ment defendu a Tessayeur d’entrer 
en societe ou part avec les entrepreneurs de la fonte, 
ny avec les orfevres charges de la fabrique des rou¬ 
pies, sous peine d'etre punis severement et chasses 
du service* La meme defense aura lieu a Tegard des- 
dits entrepreneurs et orfevres, 

Suivent les epreuves faites et reiterees a la Mon- 
noye de Pondichery : 

Les piastres colonnes vieilles ont et^ trouvees du 
titre de g 21/64 toques 00 j pour compter a la fagon 
des Malabarsj le poids d’une roupie de ces piastres 
pour fetre reduit au titre d’argent fio a perdu 2 1/4 
fanons de toque* L^argent le plus fin etant a trente 
fa non s de toque, lesdites piastres, cooverties en rou¬ 
pies de 9 19/32 de toque, rendront, suivant iadite 
epreuve, les frais de monnoyage deduits par 
100 serres, , ,.. R, 2.322 3“' 

Les piastres de Seville rondes et a 
cordon dont vingt ayant 6te tir6es‘ pour 
montre et marquees I, ont trouvees 
au titre de 9 1/4 toques, ayant perdu 

1. « La roupie arcate est cstiiQee k Pondichery k 2 iivi 8 s.; die 
est compost de 16 anas estim^ a 3 sols* » 

L'ana (anna) momiaie de compte a Pondichery r est effective k 
Madras, 
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deux et deux fanons de toque pour ^tre 
r^duites au litre d'argeut fin, ont rendu 
comme dessus, les frais de monnoyage 
deduits . * ... 

Les piastres, appelees Jex commune- 
ment ordinaires, doat la montre a ete 
marquee II, ont ete trouvees au litre de 
9 7/32 toques et out perdu sur le poids 
d'une roupie 2 5/8 fanons pour Stre ren- 
does au litre d'argent fiiij et readront 
net comme dessus .. 

Les piastres carrees neuves mexi- 
caioes, marquees III, ont 6td trouvees 
du titre de g 13/64 toques et ont perdu 
sur le poids d^uae roupie pesant trente 
petits fanons 2 21/32 fanons pour etre 
reduites au titre d’argent fiu et rendront 
net.. 

Les piastres rondes nouvelles a cordon 
portant rempreinte de deux coloones, 
marquees IIII, se sont trouvees du titre 
de 9 3/16 toques et ont perdu sur le 
poids d'une roupie 2 11/16 fanons et ren¬ 
dront net.*.. 

Les piastres iaites comme les an- 
ciennes colonnes, marquees V, out et6 
trouvees du titre de 9 11/64 toques et 
ont perdu sur le poids d’une roupie 
2 3/4 fanons et rendront net. 

Les entrepreneurs pour la fonte des 
matieres d’argent seront tenus de re- 
mettre a la Monnoye par chaque cent 
serres de piastres de I'argent au titre des 
roupies ainsi qu’il suit, et ce conforme- 


2,302 3 


2,292 5 


2-289 ^4 


2,285 


2-2S2 3 
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meat a la conveatiOQ quails ont faite ce 
Jour ayec le Conseil et la quantity de 
piastres qui leur oat ete remises, sga- 
voir : 

Pour les piastres sevillanes rondes et 
a cordon marquees I, pour l OO serres R- 2*335 
Pour les piastres dites ordinaires, 
marquees II, pour 100 serres. ...... 2.328 

Pour les piastres mexicaines neuves et 
carrees marquees III, pour 100 serres 2.326 
Pour les piastres roodes nouvelles 
a deux coloones marquees IIII, pour 

100 serres*.- - 2*318 

Pour les piastres colonnes nou¬ 
velles marquees V, pour 100 series * . 2.318 

II est convenu entre le Conseil d’une part et lesdits 
marchands Soukourama, Tirevedy et consorts 
d’autrepart, qu'ils seronl charges pendant trois ans 
consecutifs de la fonte de toutes les matiferes d’argent 
qui seroot mises a la Monnoye aux cooditlons cy 
dessus, a compter du janvier 1737 jusqu’au der¬ 
nier decembre 1739- 

L’argent, avant d’fetre re^u des entrepreneurs et 
mis a la Monnoye, sera remis a Tessayeur on tocador 
pour rexaminer et connoitre s^il est au litre de 9 to¬ 
ques 9/32, ce qu^il sera tenu d’examxner avec la der- 
nifere exactitude, 

Lorsque I’essayeur aura juge Targeot que les entre¬ 
preneurs de la fonte remettront, fetre du titre des rou- 
ples, il sera remis aux orfevres charges de lafabrique 
des rouples. 

L’essayeur, en livrant Targent aux orfevres du titre 
des roupies, en coupera en leur presence deux mor- 
ceaux ou essais, les enfermera dans deux morceaux 
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de toile dont Tun bien cachete et scell6 do cachet de 
I’essayeur, sera remis eotre les mains do chef des 
orftvres et I’autre, cachet^ do cachet des orfevres, 
restera entreles mains de I’essayeur- 

Les orfevres doivent avoir attention en recevant des 
matieres d’argent pour faire des roupies, de les bien 
examiner pour voir si le titre est conforme a celuy 
r6gI6 cy devant et si I’essayeur ou tocador ne s’est 
pas trompe. 

Les orftvres seront partagds en deux bandes dis- 
tingudes sous !e nom d’anciens et de nouveaux. Les 
chefs que le Conseil 6tablit pour les anciens orfevres 
seront les nommes Valalda paten, Parenjody paten, 
Villa mony, Ramangya; ceux des nouveaux orfevres 
revenus d’Alamperv6 seront les nommes Poly paten 
et Era paten. Ils repondront en leur propre et priv6 
nom de toutes les matieres qui leur seront remises, 
tant pour les vols que pour les fraudes qui pour- 
roient ^tre faits par leurs ouvriers qu’ils seront les 
maitres de choisir. Ils travailleront separfiment et les 
matieres d’or et d’argent leur seront distributes ega- 
lement. 

II est defendu aux orfevres de travailler aux mon- 
noyes chez eux, ny en aucun autre endroit que dans la 
maison qui sera destinee par la Compagnie a cet 
efiet. 

II leur est pareillement defendu d’emporter de la 
Monnoye aucun argent chez eux, ny d’y faire aucune 
fonte de matieres mtme pour des particuliers et sous 
pretexte de travailler la nuit pour accelerer I’ouvrage, 
si ce n’est pour la vaisselle ou autres ouvrages de 
leur metier. 

Tons vols et friponneries ou malversations qui 
seront faits par les orfevres et autres ouvriers travail- 
lant dans la Monnoye seront punis de mort suivant 
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les ordonnances et leur proces leur sera fait et ins- 
truit au Conseil sup^rieur. 

Lorsque les orfevres auront reduit les matieres 
d’argeot en flans ou morceaux d’argent du poids 
d’une roupie prests a recevoir Tempreiote, ils les 
feront voir a I’essayeur ou tocador qui examinera si 
le litre n’a point et6 altere a la fonte et ensuite les 
dilivrera aux marqueurs et informera sur le champ le 
directeur de la Monnoye de la quantile de flans qu'il 
y aura a marquer, afin qu’il delivre le nombre de 
coins ou chapes nicessalres. 

Ces coins ou chapes seront entre les mains de 
M'' Legou, directeur de la Monnoye, qui les gardera 
soigneusement sous la clef, et ils lui seront remis 
regulierement tous les soirs et aussytost qu’on cessera 
de marquer. 

Apres que les flans auront regu I'emprei'nte, le 
tocador. en presence du directeur de la Monnoye, des 
orfevres et des deux changeurs de la ville, en fera la 
verification une secoode fois, tant pour le litre que 
pour le poids. Mille roupies doivent peser quarante 
six marcs cinq onces, 

Le travail des orfevres, le dechet sur leur fonte, les 
droits du tocador, du naynard et du courtier et tous 
les frais de mono oyage qui se payaient cy devant 
a dix sept roupies et demie pour mille, sera a I’avenir 
regie a seize roupies pour mille *. 

L’empreinte des roupies qui se fabriqueront a Pon- 
dichery sera entierement pareille a celles d’Arcate 
sur lesquelles d’un coste est ecrit en persien : Pat- 
cba Gazi Machammadoucha si que mobarre, ce qui 
signifie en frangois : Le sceau du brave Empereur 
Mahametcha s’augmente; et de I'autre coste est 

I. En 1741, il fut accords k Pedro Modeliar, courtier de la 
Compagnle, 1/2 pour mille. 
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ecrit : Sana jalousse maimanette manous nouzsda 
zerbou Arcate,'ce qui signifie : La 19® ann^e del’ang- 
mentation de son regne, cette monnoye a ^te faite a 
Arcate *. 

Fait et arreste en la Chambre du CoQseil superieur 
au fort Louis, a Pondichery, les jour, mois et an que 
dessus. 

Signe : Dumas, Delorme, Legou, Signard, Dulau- 
rens, Deshoin. 

Enregistre a Pondichery, audience tenante, le 
yingt six decembre mil sept cent trente six. 

I. On a donn6 plus haut la lecture et la traduction exactes de 
ces legendes. — Par nouzsda, il faut entendre nevez~de, dix-neuf. 
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LA FABRICATION 


Des barres d’argent du volume d’uu petit doigt 
sont delivrfees a un certain nombre d’ouvriers assis a 
terre et munis de balances et de poids, d’un marteau 
et d'un instrument, sorte de ciseau ou de poln?on. 
Devant, et a portae de chaque ouvrier, est fixee une 
pierre en maniere d’enclume. Les barres sont coup6es 
en morceaux, 6gaux par approximation, et pesees. 
Un morceau se trouve-t-il trop 16 ger, au moyen d’un 
poingon, on y incruste un fragment de metal; s’ll est 
trop lourd on le rogne et Ton precede ainsi jusqu’a 
ce que le poids exact soit obtenu. Ces coupures pas- 
sent alors aux mains d’un second ouvrier dont tout 
Toutiilage consiste en un marteau et une enclume de 
pierre, et il les bat de fagon a leur donner une forme 
ronde de la dimension et de I’epaisseur convenues et 
prates a recevoir I'empreinte du coin. Ce dernier est 
compose de deux parties ; Tune, enfoncee fortement 
dans le sol, I’autre d’environ huit pouces de long est 
tenue dans la main droite de I’operateur qui, accroupi 
sur ses talons — posture habituelle de tout ouvrier 
hindou — emplit sa main gauche de pieces qu’ilglisse 
avec une inconcevable rapidite sur le coin fixe avec 
le pouce et le medium et les rejette adroitement avec 
I’index quand un autre ouvrier arme d’un maillet 
leur a donn6 I’empreinte, en frappant avec la plus 
grande rapidite sur le coin tenu dans la main droite 
du monnayeur. 
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Les pieces sont d^pourruce de cordon, et comiric 
les flaos n^ant pas la larg^urdcs coins, les l6^cndes 
se trouTcnt g^neralemeot tronquees. 

Le priToligc do frappcr monnale h Pondichery, 
accords k Dumas par IVmpereur Mahammad Chdh 
de Delhy, svait d^livrc a Dost All Khan, Nabab 
au fice-roi do la province do Canjate, ^ rmsilgation 
deGdlam Tuian Hiisseo Khan Bader, autremcut dit 
Iman Sihcb, tresorier de la province, qui avalt 
encore foumi des coins de roupies de I'atelier mone- 
taire d’Ajcate. Pour recoooaJtre cei Eminent service 
et ratifier la convemioii paas^e Ic t8 aofit 17,^6, entre 
Imac S^eb et le gouvernemeiit iran^ais, le Coaseil 
supirieur dc Pondichery, dans sa s^occ du 10 sep- 
tembre sulvant, accords a Itnaa Shheh et k sa des- 
cendaoce mile en ligne directe, un pour mille sur la 
fonte^des matieres d’argenl qui seralent convertiea en 
roupies a la Monaaie de Pondichery. La famille 
d’lman S^eb a per^u ce droit k travers les vtcissl- 
ludds de nos EiabliHscments de i’Inde jusqu'a la fin 
du siecle dernier. 

Exfrait da journal (en tamnuli d'Atiandarangap- 

poalUt couffterJe fa Compagnie/ran^ai^c des Indcs^, 

septembre 17^6* — ArnVee d’Alamparvi d’uu 
sirpao et d'nu paravana de Dost Ali Khau, autorisant 
la frappe dee roupies d'Arcate a Pondichery. 

2] coups de caaon tires dans le port, antEui sur 
chacundfis trolsTajsseauieii rade. Fttedansla villc. 
Celn avah eoiltd : 

Sojooo roupies donuees au Nabab; 

35,000 roupies doun^es aux guns de sa cour; 

15,000 roupies donnees 4 Itnan Sdheb. 

130,000 roupies, 

1, CommiimqLi par M. Ic prafesseur Jalieii Viaaoa. 
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Plus 8,000 pag^odes pour frais divers, dfemar- 
ches, etc. 

13 juillet 1739. — Dilibh'aiion du Conseil SM^^newr, 

Cours des roupies d'Arcate. 

100 pagodes pour 320 roupies. 

j ijz fanons pour 1 roupie. 

« Lorsqu’on commenga a fabriquer des roupies a 
Pondich^ry, dit uq Memoire en date du 12 fevrier 
1739, adresse aux Directeurs de la Compagoie, on se 
regia sur le titre de celles qu’on fabriquoit a Alatn- 
parve et qui etoient de 9 19/32 toques '(959 3/8 m.). 
Elies sont a present de 9 3/8 toques. Sur ce pied, si 
10 toques represeotent nos 12 dealers de fin, ces 9 5/8 
toques representent iiden. 13 1/5 gr. {962 1/2 

<{ La roupie de Pondichery, composee de matleres 
d’argent, piastres d’Espagne, est la moins suscepti¬ 
ble d’alliage de toutes les monnoyes de la parti e de 
rinde; aussi, apres avoir circule dans la presqu'isle, 
les trfesoriers des Rajas, Nababs, Seigneurs Gentils 
et Maures les recueillent avec so in pour les adjoindre 
dans la Cassana ou tresor de leur maitre. » 

« La Monooye de Pondichery est alimentde de 
matieres converties en roupies et en fanons: 1“ Par 
le Roy qui envoye les fonds necessaires pour les frais 
de souverainete ; 2* par les armateurs de chaque vais- 
seau, un chargement bien combine doit avoir un quart 
de lacargaison en piastres; 3“ par la bourse des par- 

1, « Eo Europe, la matifere d'argent de fin se divise en 12 de- 
mers de fio, le denier de fin cn 24 grains de fin, de sorte qu’un. 
marc d'argent de fin contieut 288 grains de fin, 

n Dans rinde, elle se divise en 10 toques, chaque toque se di¬ 
vise saivant les fractions que presente le numeraire, comme 1/2^ 
1/4, 1/8, 1/3, 1/6, 1/5, etc. ». 

2, Confirm^ par P* F, Bonneville, p. 205, 
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ticuliers; 4“ par les retours que plusieurs uegociants 
de Pondichery qui ue sont pas armateurs se font faire 
en piastres, et de France etdes Isles; 5* par les na¬ 
tions • voisines, notamment les Danois et les Hol- 
landois qui y envoient, pour 6tre converties en rou- 
pies, des piastres, des florins, des rixdules, des 6cus 
d’Empire et autres matleres; 6° enfin par ce que les 
habitants de I'lnde apportent de vieille vaisselle et 
bijoux. » 

On relive dans un autre Memoire, que de 1736 a 
1744, la Monnaie de Pondich6ry a frappe 2,155,500 
roupies chaque annce. 

Le batiment primitif de la Monnaie, devenu trop 
exigu par suite de I’extention de la fabrication, fit 
place a un h6tel des Monnaies construit en 1738. Un 
plan, execute en 1743 et conserve aux archives de la 
Marine, en montre la fagade et les dispositions inte- 
rieures. 11 avait coiit6 5,520 pagodes. Get edifice fut 
entierement rase a la suite de la prise de Pondichery 
par les Anglais en 1761. II a ete reconstruit apres la 
paix de 1763. Le plan de Pondichery, dresse en 1741 
pour VHi$loire des Indes orienlales, par I’abbe Guyon 
(Paris, 1744), en marque remplacement (n® 10). L’h6- 
tel des Monnaies estoccupe aujourd’huipar laBiblio- 
theque publique et les anciennes archives. 


I. C'est-a-dire les Etablissements des nations. 
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LETTRES-^PATENTES 
de Mahomet Cha^ Empereur Mogol, 

ADRESSEES A AlY DaO0$T KaNj 

Nasab ou vice-roi de la province d’ArcateV 

Aly Daoust KeiIj Nabab d'Arcate, Au brave, cottrag^eux 
et puissant gouveriieur de Pondich^ry, Alonsieur Dumas. 
Que Dieu Lui fasse la grace de se bien porter. 

La rdputation que vous vous 6tes acquise d'etre un veri¬ 
table et fidde ami s’est rdpandue de toutes parts. C'est 
pourquoi dans la vue de gagner votre amitid, Je voos 
accorde la permission de battre des roupies ^ Pondichdry 
ao coin d Arcate, conformdment au Paravana que je vous 
envoie. Ctdis Jorkan et Iman Sabeb m'ont prid de vous 
envojer un dldphant avec son harnois; je voos renvoie, 
Faites-moi le plaisir de me donner souvent de vos non- 
velles. Le premier du mois de ‘Rabala Sany, Tan 19 do 
rdgne de Mahomet Cha (c’est-a-dire le premier de la lune 
d'aoost 1736). 


ORDRES 

POUR DONNER LIBRE COURS AUX ROUPIES 
FABRIQU^ES A PONDICIil^Ry^ 

Traduction dune leltre de Nizam Elmoulouk i Monsieur le 
Gouverzteur, envoyee d Iman Saeb, receue le j sep- 
iembre ijjg. 

Que Monsieur le Gouverneur de Pondichdry qui brille 
par 1 eclat de la valeur de ses richesses soit jooissant d'une 
parfaite santd. J ay receu la lettre que vous m'avez ecrite, 
j en ay compris le contenu. Conformement a votre ddsir, 

I. Cedocument oe s’est pas retroovc aux archives de la Ma¬ 
rine. II est reproduit ici d apres VHistoire des Indes ofie^itales, 
de Tabbe Guyon, 
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j’ay ^crit pour douner coors aux roupies qui se fabriquent 
4 Pondichdryy A Alava Daoula, a Nourondikan Bahadour 
et A Aly Koulykaa* Vous devez s^avoir que mon souhait 
est que vous jouissiez d’une parfaite sant6, II faut conti¬ 
nuer a m'^crire des nouvelles de vos quartiers comme vous 
avcz fait cy devant. Je n'ay plus rien a vous mander. Jay 
connu par les lettres de Goulam Iman Oussenkan Ic ddsir 
que vous avez que je prospdre, cela m"a fait beaucoup de 
plaisir. Je vous fais la faveur de vous envoyer un Serpo, 
II n’y a rien davantage A vous marquer. 


Traduction d'un Paravana de Ntzam Elmoulouk d A lava 

Daoula, Soub^ar^ de Bengale envoyd par Iman Saebj 

receue h 5 septembre /7J9. 

Vous qui avez un pouvoir 6gal a celuy des ministres du 
Roy, qui estes un Seigneur valeureux et qui pr^sidez A 
routes les puissances du pays oil vous estes, dont la repu¬ 
tation s'est rdpandue partout, vous qui estes aim^ de moy 
et qui estes digne de tons les employs et estes combl6 de 
toutes sortes de prosp6rit6s, Alava Daoukj je souhaite que 
vous soyez par la grace de Dieu en parfaite sante* A Pon- 
dichery, on fabrique des roupies. Jay appris parM^ Dumas, 
Gouverneur de Pondich6ry, que les scraps ^ de Bengale 
apporteroient des obstacles au cours de ces roupies, c"est 
ce qui m’oblige de vous 6:rire que s'il y a quelque diffe¬ 
rence de ces roupies aux roupies courantes d'Arcate, il 
faut me le mander; s'il n'y en a point, il faut quo vous 
donniez des ordres qu'elles soient receues dans toute 
retenduedu Souba* de Bengale. 

1. Soubedhar^ gouverneurs de grandes province ou vice- 
rois daos remplre Mogol; en 1739, sous Mubammad Ch4ii, ils se 
sont rendus indepeadants . 

2. Chaageurs, 

3. Gouvemement, 
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Traduction d'une obligation pas$ 6 e d Nizam Elmoulouk^ par 
Bigiram^ vaquil^ de Duma%^ Gouvernmr de Pondi~‘ 
envoyeepar Iman Saeb^ receu^ h 5 septembre 77^9. 

Les roupies qui se frappent a Pondichdry sont ^galles t 
celles qui se frappent k Arcate dans ia toque et la chape=^- 
Si Nouroudikaiij S6ub6dar de Chicacool et Aly Kouli- 
kan, Faussddar de Mazolipatam dcrivent qu'il y a moins 
dans la toque et la chape, je m'oblige par cela personnel- 
lement envers vous et dans cette forme fay pass6 cette 
obligation le 2 du mois a Rabillaval, I'an 24 du rdgne de 
Mohamet Cha (et de nostre cstile le 5 juin 1739). 


Traduction d*une lettre dTman Saeb d Pedro Modeiare pour 
estre expliquee d Dumas ^ GouverneuTf receue le 5 sep- 

tembre 1779* 

J’ay dcrit one seconde fois k Nkain pour le prier d’en- 
voyer des Paravanas au nom du Soubddar de Bengale et 
des autres Soubddars pour que les roupies qui se frappent 
a Pondichdry ayent cours sans aucun empeschement. J'ay 
aussy recommandd a mon frdre qui est auprds de Nizam de 
travailler a les obtenir moyennant la grace de Dieu, II est 
venu de Dely 4 Paravanas^ un pour Alava Daoula, Sou- 
bddar de Bengale, un autre pour Nouridikan Bahadonr, 
Soubddar de Chkacoul, le troisidme pour Aly Kouiikan, 
Faussddar de Mazulipatam et le dernier en rdponse de la 
lettre de le Gouverneur avec on Serpo pour luy; de 
plus il m*en est aussy venu un afin que M" ie Gouverneur 
soit prdveou de leur contenu. J'ay fait faire des copies de 
ces lettres que je luy envoye. J'ay remis [’original de la 
lettre pour M*" le Gouverneur et le Serpo k Mirza Assat 
Daoula qui doit les porter a Pondichdry* IJ faut allcr au 

I, Vakti^ intendant. 

2^ Le titre et le coin> 
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dcvant et Ics recevoir en cdrSmonie comme c’est la cou- 
tume. II y a ^ Dely on Europ<ieQ des geas de M' le Gou- 
veraeur auprds de Nizam, lequel a beaucoup travailld 
aupr^s de ce Seigneur pour avoir ces Paravanas et la 
rdponse i la lettre de le Gouverneur, sans avoir po les 
obtenir jnsqu '4 prdsent; pent cstre qne dans la suite i! en 
enverrades copies comme celles que j'ay envoydcsj mais 
qui ne pourront servir de rieo- Je suis toujours prest dans 
toutes les affaires qui concernent M*" ie Gouverneur puisque 
je m'y employe. CetEuropdea estlmdel, je vous dcris cela 
a6n que vous le sachiez, Quand il partira quclqoe vaisseau 
de M' le Gouverneur pour le Bengalee il faudra m'envoyer 
la lettre avec la bourse^ au Soub6dar dudit endroit Alava 
Daoula; les deux autres leltres qui sont au nom du Faus- 
sedar de Mazuiipatam et du Soub^dar de Chicacoul a 
YanaoBj il faut me les envoyer. J'dcrirai a Golgonde au 
Nabab Nanarouzingue Nigamel Daoula de la part de 
qui je ferai venir deux autres Paravanas pour le Nabab 
de Chicacoul et le Faussedar de Mazuiipatam, con- 
formes a ceux la qui seront chapds de sa chape ^ et des 
letires a leur adresse que je leur enverray, afin que les rou- 
pies de Pondichery ayent cours dans les terras de leur 
ddpendance. Si M*" le Gouverneur m'envoye la r6ponse 4 la 
lettre de Nizam, je la feray tenir. On a fait entendre au 
Nabab Nizam que les roupies frappdes a Poodichery out 
moins de toque et de poids que celles d'Arcate, dans k 
dessein d'en empescher le cours. J'ay receu des lettres qui 
me le marquent. Mon frfire qui est 14 a trouv6 i'occasion 
d'estabUr Bigiramj vaquit et un agent ou resident de M" le 
Gouverneur et Ta engage de donner un dcrit par ieqoel il 
s'est obligd personneilement et rendu caution auprds de 
Nizam Elmoulouk au cas que les roupies de Pondichdry 
ne soient pas dgalles a celles d'Arcate dans la chape et 
dans la toque. Par ce moyen, le dome dans lequel dtoit 
Nizam a estd levd* La copie de cette obligation m'a estd 

r, Les personnages de haute condition renfermaieut Icurs let¬ 
tres dans trois bourses, de mouBsclinc, de sok et de brocard. 

2, Seelies de son sceau. 
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remise, je vous I'envoyc. 11 faut que M" le Gouverneiir 
derive an Directcur qui est a Beogale d'engager le Sou- 
bddar dudit endroit quand il fera rdponse i la iettre qui luy 
sera envoyde, de marquer que les roupies de Pondichdry 
sont entidrement dgalles a celles d'Arcate, et de faire pour 
ceteffet les ddpenses ndeessaires. Nizam a dcrit fort poli- 
merit a le Gouverneur et lui a envoyd la Iettre dans one 
bourse, ce qu'il ne fait qu'a Fdgard des personnes qu*il con-- 
siddre, Je prie Dieu qu'il vous comble de ses ^rosperitds. 

Traduction d*une Iettre de Goulam Oussenkan (Iman Saeb)^ d 
le Gouverneur, receue le 11 septembre J779. 

Que M"" ie Gouverneur de Pondichdry qui favorise ses 
amis spit en parfaite santd. Je ne puis vous exprimer le 
plaisir que j'ay de %"oos voir dans ce jour d'alldgresse. II est 
arrivd par la gr^ce de Dieu et moyennant votre bonne for¬ 
tune et votre grande rdputatioo, la Iettre de faveur de Bou- 
dikan Azera Nabab Assaf Jaha cn rdponse de celle que 
vous lui avds dcrite avec un Serpo pour vous et trois Para- 
vanas pour faire avoir cours aux roupies fabriqudes a Pon- 
dichdry, adressdes a Alava Daoula, Soubddar de Bengale 
et Nouroudikan Bahadour, Soubddar de Chicacoul et Aly 
Koulikan, Faussedar de Mazulipatam. Cette Iettre avec le 
Serpo et les trois Paravanas je les ay donnds 4 Mirza 
Assal Daoula que j'envoye auprds de vous pour vous les 
remettre. De si bonnes nouvelles doivent vous rdjouir vous 
et tous VOS amis. II faut continuer toujours t m'dcrire des 
nouvelles de votre santd et me marquer ce qu'il y aura ^ 
faire pour votre service* 

Traduction d’une iettre de Gottlam Oussenkan d Pedro 
Modelare pour estre cornmuniquee d le Gouverneur, 
receue le lo septembre /yyp* 

J‘ay receu des nouvelles dela Cour du Mogol, je vous en 
ai envoyd la copie pour la faire voir a M" le Gouverneur 
parce que Nizam favorise Alava Daoula, Soubddar de Ben- 
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gale, Ce Soubaluy aeste continod. Commece SoubMarest 
fort estim6 de Nizam et qu'il est toujours dans le dessein 
d’obdir a ses ordres, le Mogol a conimande a Nkam de luy 
cnvoyer incessamment sa confirmationj cc qui a cst6 exe¬ 
cute, Dans Ic mesme tcmpSj il doit luy avoir donn^ des 
ordres pour le cours des roupies* C’est Dieu qui procure 
tout cela, qui est au dessus dc nostre pouvoir, II faut faire 
amitid avec Segatichet qui porte de rempresscment a la 
r^ussite de cette affaire afiu que les roupies ayent un libre 
cours. 

CollatiomiQ par nom musdgnes ei certifiofis la presents 
copie conforme aitx traductions. 

A Ckand&rnagor^ leu octobre 

Signe : Denard, Rauly. 


PRIVILEGE 

ACC 0 RD£ a DUPLEIX, GOUVERNEUR de CHARUERNAGORj 
POUR FAIRE FRAPPER DES MONNAIES EN BENGALE, 

Copie traduite du Paravana original cy joint que les Fran¬ 
cois out obtenu du Nabab Soujakan, pour frapper des 
monnoyes d'or, d*argent et de cuivrcj en date du lo Jan¬ 
vier 

Aux ofBciers des monnoyes de Moxodabat ^ A Akeber- 
naga“ ou Ragemol® et Johangueruagar \ ou Daka s^avoir 
faisons. Par le firman du ddfunt Roy et conformdment aux 
Paravanas des anciens Nababs et Divansj la Compagnie a 
toujours paye les droits et autres coutumes sur les mar- 
chandises et autres empiettes conformameot aux Hollan- 

1. MCtrchidabad. 

2 . Akbaroagar- 
Rid)mabal. 

4, Djahangirnagarj plus commuuemcet Jaban 4 bad, 

5* Dacca. 
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dois dont elle a obtenu cy devant le Paravana en confix- 
mation desdites coutumes. 

Comme eile n'a point apport6 dans ce terns des matidres 
d'or et d'argent pour faire des roupies, c est pour ce!a qu il 
n'est point parld dans ce dit Paravana qu'elle en fabriquera 
dans nos tancasals ou monnoyes. 

II y a quelques jours que Monsieur Dupleis, directeur de 
la Compagnie dc France, nous a reprdscntd que si nous 
voulions bien accorder un Paravana conforme a celuy des 
Hollandois, il feroit venir des matidres d'argent sur les 
vaisseaux de la Compagnic pour estre frappdes et eonverties 
en roupies. A ces causes et cn considdration do bdndfice 
qu’il en reviendra k l^Empereur, nous luy accordons la per¬ 
mission d'apporter lesditcs matidres d’or, d^argent et dc 
cuivre k nos tancasals en payant les mesmes droits que 
payent les Hollandois* Fait en date du 17 du mois do 
Ramazan, i’an 20 du rdgne de i'Empereur (ou le ro Jan¬ 
vier 1738). 

Le revers du texte persan ports cette suscription : 

Paravana original obtenu du Nabab de Mexoudabat, 
Momme Soujakan, pour frapper des roupies* d’or, d'ar- 
gent et dc cuivre aux Monnoyes de Moxoudabat, Rajemol 
et Daka, en date du 10 janvier 1758, sous la gestion de 
M" Burat, second du Conseil et chef a Casse^nbazar^ et 
Monsieur Dupleix, Directeur* 

(Archives dc la Mo-rine), 

I * CTest-a^dire des monnaies* 

2. A 38 on 40 lieues plus haul d'Ougly (Hougly), en remontant 
le Gange. 
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ENVOI A PONDICHERY 

d’une machine a marquer les especes sur tranche. 

Extrait de VEnregistmment des Minittes des ArrSts 
de la CQUT des Monnoyes de Paris . Pu 6 mars 

Arr^t pour les Syndics et Directeurs de la Compa- 
gnie des Indes- 

Vti par la Cour la requite pr^sent^e par les Syn¬ 
dics et Directeurs de la Compagnie des lodes ren- 
dante a ce qu’il pliit a la Cour, vii le certificat sign6 
des supHants joint a ladite requite, icelui eo date du 
preinier mars present mois, anx termes duquel il re- 
suite que par un firman ou edit de i’Empereur Mogol 
adresse au Nabab, GouveroeLir de la province d’Ar- 
cate, en 1 annee mil sept cent trente six, ce prince a 
accorde le priyllege a la Compagnie des lodes de 
France de battre monnoye a Pondichery, etablisse^ 
ment fran^ois dans ladite province aux Indes orien- 
tales; attendu qu"il s’agit de remonter ledit etablis- 
sement qui se trouve compris dans la restitution que 
TAngleterre est tenue de faire a la France aux Indes 
orientales en consequence du traits de paix defioitif 
conclu a Paris, le dix fevrier mil sept cent soixante 
trois, et qu^a roccasion du m^me ^tablissement la 
Compagnie des Indes se trouve avoir besoin, pour le 
service de ladite Monnoye, d’un instrument servant a 
marquer sur tranche ou cordonner les especes au 
moyen duquel, a charge le nomme Jacques Girault, 
mattre taillandierj demeuraot a Paris, faux bourg Saint 
Jacques, de faire et perfectionner ledit instrument et 
que ledit Girault refuse d^en faire la liquidation sans 
une permission prealable de la Cour; dans ces cir- 
constances, accorder aux supliants la permission ne- 
cessaire pour autoriser ledit Girault a leur remettre 
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rinstrument dont il estqxiestloiij ladite requite signee 
Rarmonetj procureur^ rordonnance de la Cour etant 
ensuite de ladite requfite du six mars present mois, 
en soil montree au Procureur general du Roy; 
aussi le certificat des Syndics et Directeurs de la 
Compagoie des Indes, en datedu premier du present 
mois, joint a ladite requMe; conclusion du Procureur 
general du Roy, ouy le rapport de maitre Etienne 
Regnout, Gonseiller a ce conseil, tout considere. 

La Cour, faisant droit sur la requite du supliant, 
ordonne que description serafaite par devantle Con- 
seiller rapporteur en presence de Tun des directeurs 
de la Compagnie des Indes, assistidu Procureur, de 
la machine dont est question propre a marquer sur 
tranche les espfeces qui seront fabriqueesdans la Mon- 
ooye de Pondichdry pour avoir cours aux Indes orien* 
tales, a Teffet de quoy ordonne que Jacques Girault, 
maitre taillandier a Paris, sera tenu de faire apporter 
au greffe dela Cour ladite machine dont du tout sera 
dressa proces verbal, a la charge pour ledit Directeor 
de la Compagnie des Indes de se charger de iadite 
machine et de donner la so amission au nom de la 
Compagnie de a*ea faire aucun usage en France^ 
comme aussi a la charge pour ladite Compagnie des 
Indes de rapporter, dans le d6Iai de deux ans, un cer¬ 
tificat du propose de la Compagnie a Poodichery, de 
rarrivee et remise de ladite machine, leqoel certificat 
sera depose au greffe de la Cour pour servir etvaloir 
ce que de raison* Fait en la Cour des Monnoyes, le 
sixieme jour de mars mil sept cent soixante cinq. 

Les directeurs de la Compagnie des lades a Paris scmbient avoir 
ignore le systeme dont se fabriquaient les monnaies a Poodichery, 
autrement ils sc fussent dispenses d'envoyer cette machine dont 
ruulite ne se fa 1 salt pas sentir. 
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DEUXlilME PERIODS DE FABRICATION 


Pendant Toccapation anglaise, de 179^ a r8i6^ la 
Monnaie de Pondichery cessa de fonctionner, sauf 
dans le court intervalle de paix, de 1803 a 1803* Sous 
la Restaoration, elle reprit ie cours de ses travaux* 

Lorsque nos EtabUssemeots nous furent rendus 
par les traites de 1815, le gouvernement localse mit en 
devoir d'exercer le droit que la Franee avait autrefois 
de battre monnaie a Pondichery, droit qu’il etait 
essentiel de conserver, moins encore sous le rapport 
fiscal que sous le rapport politique. 

Ces considerations, M. J- Dayot, intendant gene¬ 
ral, les expose dans la lettre qu^il ecrit au mmistre 
de la Marine et des Colonies, de Pondichery, le 15 
avril 1817 * 

J’ai annonce a V- Exc., par une lettre du 4 mars 
dernier, qoe nous alHons nous occuper des repara¬ 
tions de !’h6tel de la Monnaie et en reprendre les 
travaux, Le principal objet que nous nous proposions 
alors, etait de faire rentrer la nation dans Texercice 
(Tun droit de souverainete consider^ par les Indiens 
comme le sceau du pouvoir. Jamais nous n^aurions 
pu leur persuader que nous renonclons volontairement 
a une prerogative que leurs princes recherchaient avec 
ardeur. Ils n’auraient vu dans cet abandon, auquel ils 
n’auraient pas cru, qu’une maniere de dissimuler un 
affront qu’iis auraient suppose nous felre fait par les 
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Anglais. II importait done de dfetruire cette erreur 
ficheuse a laisser subsister. Nous leur avions si sou- 
■vent repet^ que notre irresolution a rouvrir nos ate¬ 
liers n’avait pour cause que la crainte de nous laisser 
entrainer a des d6penses inutiles, puisque notre rou- 
pie ne serait pas re?ue dans les caisses anglaises, que 
des I’instant qu’ils nous ont tus decides a frapper 
monnaie, ils se sont empresses de contribuer de tous 
leurs moyens a nos efforts. A notre grand 6tonne* 
nement, en peu de jours il nous est arri-ve 70,000 
piastres, etdeja les reparations del’hbtel sont presque 
payees. 

« Rien ne peut donner une idee de la joie que les 
entrepreneurs ont manifestee jlorsque les premiers 
lingots ont 6te fondus. Dans aucun pays, I’habitude 
et les prejuges n'ont autant d’empire que dans I’lnde- 
Le retablissement de la Monnaie rendait a leur an- 
cien 6tat des hommes qui n'en avaient point voulu 
prendre d’autre. Les functions les plus importantes 
etant touj ours excretes par des brahmes, les deux 
cbefs de famille encore existantes jouissaient du 
bonheur de pouvoir initier leurs fils a leurs travaui 
apres avoir perdu peut-etre I’esperance de les avoir 
pour successeurs. 

« II est assez difficile de calculer cette branche de 
revenus. Si les Anglais n’eussent pas reprouve notre 
roupie en la prohibant, il est probable que leurs four- 
nisseurs de matieres auraient eux-m£mes alimente 
notre Monnaie, mais malgre la d^faveur qu’ils lui ont 
marquee, je pense que les pays qui ne sont pas sous 
leur domination nous enlfeveront pres de 12 laks ‘ 
par an, ce qui donnera 12,000 roupies au Tr6sor. » 

I. I /aci= 100,000 roupies. lOo lacs ou 10 millions de 
roupies — i crore^ 
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A la reouverture de la Monnaie, uoe volumineuse 
correspondance fut echang^e entre le gouvernement 
de Madras et celui de Pondichery. Ce dernier propo- 
saitj afin de simplifier les comptes et en vue des 
inconvenients qui pourraient resulter par suite de 
I’etablissement de la Monnaie frangaise, de fabriquer 
les roupies exactement aux mfemes poids et valeur 
que celles frappees a Madras, et de leur donner 
cours dans les territoires de I’Honorable Compagnie. 
A cette proposition, le gouvernement de Madras 
repond it en substance que, sans attendre sur cette 
question la decision du Conseil du Gouverneur Ge¬ 
neral, I’empreinte de la monnaie frangaise devait 
Stre telle qu’on plit facilement la distinguer du mon- 
nayage du Gouvernement Britannique ; car si les 
pieces de Pondichery etaient etablies sur le modMe 
des monnaies frappees par le Gouvernement Bri¬ 
tannique, comme il y a lieu de le croire, le Gouver- 
uement Britannique serait, de fait, responsable de la 
valeur intrinseque d’une monnaie qu'il n’aurait pas 
les moyens de contr6ler. 

En conformite des instructions du Gouvernement 
Britannique, divers specimens de monnaies frappees 
a Pondichery fureut envoyes par le consul anglais, le 
12 juin 1817. 

A cette meme date, M. A. Millon de Verneuil, di- 
recteur de la Monnaie de Pondichery, ^cnvait au 
Gouvernement de Madras : 

<f J’ai I’honneur de vous envoyer huit specimens 
des monnaies que nous avons frappees depuis la 
I emise de la place de Pondichery au gouvernement 
frangais, savoir : 

« Une roupie (un petit croissant a 6te ajoute au 
coin comme marque de roupie frangaise '); 

I, Cette marque a toujours figure, ajoute4 son tour en rcpro- 
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« Uae demi-roupie; 

« Uo double*fanoQ de Pondichfery; 

(c Un simple fanon; 
a Un demi-fanon; 

« Un doudou ou quadruple cache; 

« Un demi-doudou ou double cache; 

« Une simple cache, dont 64 font un fanon- 
a Nous n’aTons pas frappe Jusqu’a present de mon- 
naie d’or, c’est-a-dire Fancienne pagode frangaise 
au croissani qoi est au mfeme poids et au m6me litre 
que la pagode a Vetoile de Madras* La Moonaie de 
Pondichery a cesse de frapper cette piece plusieurs 
annees avant la R^TOlution* Elle s’est born^e a frap* 
perdes pagodes aux trois Savamy^ autrement dites, 
et ajoutons a tort, pagodes de Madras, 

« Cette monnaie etait destmee au commerce des 
toiles dans notre Etablissement de Yanaon* Nous la 
frapperons probablement de nouveau dans quelque 
temps j> 

A propos du croissant qui, dans la lettre ci-dessos, 
est indiqu6 comme etant la marque distinctive de la 
roupie de Pondichery, le commissaire britannique 
observe, dans une lettre dat^e du 7 mai 1817 : « La 
nouvelle monnaie frangaise ^tant actuellement en cir¬ 
culation a Pondicher>% Je fis la remarque que les 
legendes sont les m^mes ou a pen pres que celles des 
roupies de la Compagnie, et que la seule marque dis¬ 
tinctive est un petit croissant sur Fune des faces* Je 
dois ajouter que la valeur intrlnseque de cette piece 
est legeremeot superieure a celle de la n6tre* 

duisant cette lettre, M. Edgar Thurston, Supermtendent Govern- 
mcnt Central Museum, a Madras, dans son History of Hte Coi^ 
nage of the Territories of the East India Company in the 
India Peninsula, and Catalogue of the Coins in the Madras 
IMuseum (Madras, 189 o), dbu ces documents sont tir^- 
I, Elk a ete en effet refrappee en 1817. 
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De son c6te, la Commission monetaire de Madras 
declare que la ronpie frangaise dite d^Arcate, frapp^e 
a Pondichery, est d’une valeur un peu plus elevee 
que la ronpie anglaise d'Arcate frappee a Madras, 
mais qu^elle manque de regularity et de precision 
quant au poids et au titre, 

Enfin, dans une lettreau gouvernement de Madras, 
datee du 17 mai 1817, la Commission fait remarquer 
que Tancienne roupie de Pondichery pese 175 1/2 
grains (ii gr. 372) et est au titre de ii dz. 9 dwt. 
(953 m.)> tandis que la roupie de Madras pese 180 
grains (ii gr. 664) et est au titre de 11 dz- 2 dwt. 
(916 2/3 m,)* 

Les roupies et demi-roupies frappees a partir de 
1817, sont au nom de CMh Alam II, 1221 de THe- 
gire, et la derniyre annee de son regne (1806). ' 
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LA FABRICATION 
Septembre i8i8. 

(Extrait d'une note de I’admtnistratton-) 


La Monnaie de Pondichery est ouverte aux parti- 
cubers y apportent des piastres et matieres d ar¬ 
gent, eten re^oiventla valeur ea especes apres deduc¬ 
tion des droits fixes par les ordonnaaces. 

La fonte, I’affinage et le monnayage des matieres 
d’argeut et de cuivre sont dounes par entreprise a 
des Malabars qui en repondent et sont charg6s de 
tous les frais de fabrication. Le directeur delivre les 
coins et surveille le titre et le poids des especes. II a 
sous ses ordres un interprete, un changeur et quatre 
fecrivains malabars payes par le Tr6sor. Le gouver- 
nement foumit Tacier pour les coins et les chausses 
de ces coins; cette depense est minime. 


Tarif des droits pergus sur les especes frappies. 

1® Sur les roupies, 37 pour mille repartis comme 


suit: 

Pour le tresor (droits seigneuriaux) 10 p- 1000 

Droit d’lman Saheb. i P* 1000 

Droit du brahme anicar. it/ 4 P' 

Droit de monnayage, partage entre 
tous les ouvriers et entrepreneurs 
de la Monnaie.- • M ?/4 P‘ 


Total ... 27 


p. 1000 
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2^ Droits sur les fanoos^ 20 pour mille ; 

Pour le tresor (droits seigneuriaux), 10 p. looo 


Droit du brahme anicar.. . 21/2 p. lopo 

Pour le monnayage des orfevres* 
ouvriers.. ^ 1^2 p, 1000 


Total - • , 20 p- 1000 

II est do plus alloue aux orfovros-mooDayeurs uq 
d^chet sur la fonte des faaons de i i/io fanons par 
marc {244 gr- 75/j) ou 6 faoons 41 25/47 caches par 
mille, a la charge des particuliers* 

3* Droits sur les doudous, 20 doudous par livre de 
culvre (la livre rendant 117 23/25 doudous)' 

Pour le tr^sor (droits seigneu- 

naux) .. 4 doudous par livre 

Pour le brahme anicar > * . . 

Pour le monnayage des orfe- 
vreS“Ouvriers * * .. 


13/5— __ 

142/5 ~ — 


Total . . 20 d. par liv, environ 

II est de plus aIlou6 aux orfevres*monnayeurs un 
dechet sur la fonte des doudous de 5 15/64 doudous 
par livre de cuivre, egalement a la charge des partl- 
culiers. 


Le droit de un pour mille d’lman Saheb, porte sur 
les journaux de la Monnaie et affecte a sa descen¬ 
dance a et6payeexactement jusqu’en 1803, epoque de 
radministration passagere de M. Leger. Mais depuis 
le dernier retablissement du pavilion fran?ais a Pon- 
dichery en 1816, aucun membre de la famille d’lman 
Saheb ne s’est presente pour reclamer ce droit, la 
descendance male d'lman Saheb 6tant eteinte. En 
consequence ce droit se trouve acqnis an tresor. 

L’emploi de brahme anicar ou iaspecteur des 
ouvriers, aj^ant ete supprime recemment et rempli 
par UQ simple interprete avec une paye fixe et modi- 
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que par mois, le droit de 11/4 pour mille qui etait 
aflFecte a ce fonctionnaire (et compris daos les 16 pour 
miUe demonnayage alloues aux ouvriers), se trouve 
acquis au profit du tresor qui, des iors, per^oit 
12 1/4 pour milie sur la fabrication des roupies, soit: 
Droits seigneuriaux* , - * . 10 p* 1000 

Droit dlman Saheb. i p. 1000 

Droit du brahme anicar- * . * i 1/4 p, 1000 

Total* * * 12 1/4 p. 1000 

Par cette combioaison, le droit du brahme anicar 
de 2 r/2 pour mille sur les fanons, etant re uni aux 
droits seigneuriaux de 10 pour looo, donne 121/2 
pour 1000 pour le tresor sur la fabrication des fa¬ 
nons. 

Enfin le droit du brahme anicar de i 3/5 doudous 
par livre sur les doudous, etant reuni aux droits 
seigneuriaux de 4 doudous par liYre, donne 5 3/5 
doudous par livre pour le tresor sur la fabrication des 
doudous* 

Resume des droits pergus j>ar le tr 6 sor, 

Sur les roupies. 12 1/4 p* lOOo 

Sur les fanons 12 1/2 p. 1000 

Sur les doudous 5 3/5 doudous par 

livre de cuivre* 

La fabrication des fanons et des doudous est su- 
jette a 6tre restreinte annuellemeot et mfeme sus- 
pendue suivant les circonstances* Ces petites mon- 
naies n’ayant pas comma les roupies un cours illimite 
dans t’Hindoustan, etne se repandant qu*a uoe faible 
distance du territoire de Pondichery, ieurtres grande 
abendance les discrediterait et porterait prejudice 
aux particuliers et aux receveurs domaniaux* On n'a 
fabriqu6 jusqu’au septembre 181S que pour envi¬ 
ron 10,000 roupies de fanons, tandis qu’en 1817 on 


22 
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en a battu pour plus de 40,000 roupies. On afa- 
brique en 1817 pour 40 bars (192 quiotaux) de dou- 
dous, et en 1818 on n’en a pas battu pour un seul 
bar, attendu que la quantite actueilement en circu¬ 
lation est plus que suffisante pour les besoins de la 
colonie. Ce n’est que lorsque le change sera au-des- 
sous de 16 doudous par fanon qu’on battra de nou¬ 
veau des doudous pour alimenter la Monnaie. 

En 1817, les doudous etant rares et au change de 
13 doudous par fanon, parce que depuis 25 ans on 
n’en avait pas fabrique a Pondichery, il y eut un 
grand etnpressement de la part des particuliers a 
apporter du cuivre a la Monnaie, attendu que le bar 
(480 livres) qui ne leur colitait que 87 pagodes a 
l’6toile, leur rendait, convert! en doudous, plus de 
112 pagodes. Les administrateurs qui avaient d’abord 
accepte environ 9 bars de cuivre en ne percevant que 
les droits ordinaires de la Monnaie, exig^rent ensuite 
un droit extraordinaire de 120 pagodes, 21 fanons et 
6 doudous pour ii 1/2 bars de cuivre et enfin 320 
pagodes pour 20 derniers bars regus et battus en 
doudous. 

Malgr6 les difScuItes suscit6es par le gouvemement 
anglais pour empecher la circulation des roupies de 
Pondlchery (il fit mfime fondre celles qui se trou- 
vaient a Madras), cette monnaie a laquelle on a eu 
soin de conserver son ancien titre {9 toques 7/12 de 
£0 = 958 1/3 m.) et son ancien poids (2 gros 70 grains 
93/100 marc= II gr. 401), 6tait prHeree a la roupie 
de Madras ainsi qu’a toutes les autres roupies de 
rinde parce qu’elle contenait moins d’alliage. Les 
marchands de Pondichery en faisaient des envois con¬ 
siderables dans le Mysore et a Hyderabad. 

Depuis le 24 mars 1817, epoque de son retablisse- 
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tnent^ jusqu'un 18^0, Opaque de la ^uspeneion tem- 
poraire 6 c ses operationSj Tkileil des Monnaies de 
Poridichcry s danne anninslLirnint au fisc local ka 
produits suivants, savoir: 


En 1817 

3,639 IrEni:!!, 

1818 

16,875 

1819 

33,433 

i 8 jt<i 

38,076 

1831 

4,843 

1823 

494 

1827 

481 

182^ 

1,380 

1835 


182& 

3.075 

1827 

5.389 

1828 

30,4=3 

1829 

5.899 

1830 

=,933 


Total fraocs- 


Moyeane des 14 annees francs. 

Eo iS-jo, rii6tel des Monnai^ de Pondichery fut 
coDtraiot de fermer ses ateliors par ^ukc du dficrois- 
fUkimenL de sea pi'oduks^ d^croisatjmcot caus6 par suite 
dus disposItloQs que le gouveraemeot anglais a^ait 
prUes pour paralyser la fabricatiOT) monctairu daos 
cel 6tabUsscmeDU Kn elTet^d^s iSiy, I'admimstratlon 
dc Madras avail declare que la roiipij? de Pondichery 
ne scrail plu!> rc^ue dans lea caisscs dcs cDilectcurs 
anglais. Cette mu sure n'ayaut pas pani suffisante, 
la Mounaie de Madras ofTrit ^19 roupks de Madras 
coutre i.noo piastres, tandis que laMoanalc de Pon* 
dicK^iy aka pouvait dormer que 1/2* Dans cca 
conditio us I radmiuisiraiiou de Poudkhery se rit 
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de r^uire succcssivement Ics droits sur la 
fabrication des especes depuls 12 1/4 P'^tir i,ooo rou- 
pies lusqu’a 4 3/4, taui a peine suCisant pour le paie^ 
meat dc la depease des ajf&Dts sabalterncs ct des tra- 
vaujt de rli6tcl des Monnaies ; mais ce moycc n’attei- 
gnant pas le but. il fallut bieniAt suspendre tout a 
fait la fabrication. 

Cependant, vers lo commeocemeni de 1837, le grou- 
Tcnjcment de Madras cessa lui-mtnie do fabnquer 
des Rionnaies, et par suite d’une decision qu’il pnt. 
mais rapport^e quclquus mois apres, qui suppnmait 
la monnaiede Madras «t obligeait ii faire toutes Ics 
couTcrsious de piastres a Calcutta^ le eonaiiterce so 
trouTa trcs gOni par cette mcsure. Le gouveroacieDt 
de Pondichdry mit cette circon stance a profit pour 
ritablir le service de la Monoale. 
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TROIStEME PERIODE DE FABRICATION 


Extrait du registre des proc&s-verhaiix des deliberations 
du Conseil priv^ de Pondich^ry. 

Stance du 3 mars 1837. 

M. rOrdonnateur donne lecture du rapport sui- 
vant ; 

Monsieur le Gouverneur, dans le projet de budget 
de nos Etablissements de I’lnde pour Texercice 1833, 
Tadministration locale propose par mesure d’eco- 
nomie la suppression du service de la Monnaie et 
appuya en mdme temps cette proposition des causes 
ci-apres : 

« 1® Que pour convertir, sans perte, les piastres 
« d’Espagne en roupies, il ne faudrait pas les payer 
« au-dela de ai6 roupies les 100 piastres, et qu’a ce 
tc taux il serait impossible de s’en procurer puisque 
« celles qui sont envoyees a Bourbon en acquit de la 
« rente deI’lnde content 218 roupies; 

« 2' Que, en ce qui conceme le vieux cuivre qui 
V venait de Maurice et de Bourbon, il est devenu 
« iSgalement tres rar^ et qu’au prix de la place (92 
« pagodes le bar), la fabrication des doudous, loin de 
« donner comme par le pass^^ un benefice au Tr6sor, 
« couvrirait a peine les avances ». 

M. le Ministre, en renvoyant a I’administration ce 
budget revfitu de son approbation, lui fit observer, 
dans une note mise en regard de Tarticle droits sur 
les monnaies, que si ce service ne pouvait 6tre main- 
tenu en activite sans qu’il diit en resulter une perte 
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Gotablc pour la Caisse colooialer il ftillftit s cib^teair 
aans doute, de ritahlir les fabrications, mais que 
ceile coosideratiqn poumit seulc motiver la proba- 
jaiion de cet etat dc choses qui a rinconvenient de 
faire perdre aux Indbns I’usage des tnounaies au type 
fran^ais, et en mtme temps qu’il laisse feteindre, en 
quelquc aorte, le droit qui avail conserve a I’lnde 
franfaise de battre raonnaie, droit qui se rattache a 
r^poque mi la puissance fran^aisc briilait, daus ces 
CDOtretiHj de lout son ^clat, 

Qu'en consequence, si les frais ordinaires de FEta- 
blissement pouvaient fitre converts par les btinefiees 
de fabricatioTii ai miime la caisse coloniale ne devalt 
supporter qu’unn perte momentan^e et pen sensible, 
M. le Gouverneur dtali autorlse a rendre, apres en 
avoir d6liberi on Conseil prlv£, un arr&t^ pour reta- 
blir le service de ia monnalc a Pondieh^ry. 

par suite de ces reflexions ct plus encore FiatCrit 
que commande et une plus grande facility dans les 
relations commerciales ct le blcn-fiire de plusieurs 
centaines de malheureux, j'ai chcrebe a m’entourer 
de tous les renseig'nements qui pnuvaicot me falre 
apprtcier si ce service ^tait susceptible d'etre re mis 
en activiitl avec avantage pour la caisse coloniale, Je 
vale Tousmettre sous les yeux ceux que j’ai recueillis. 

Les depenses dc Fhbtel de la Monnale comportent 
deux chapiiies ; traltement du directeur et des eni' 
ploy6s et foumitures diverses, 

Le chapitre traitement 8 * 616 ve annucUement a. I a 
somnaede. . Fr, 1-736 aq 

Le chapitre foil mi t urea di verses doil6trc 
portc par approximatiorii ntais au miui- 
mum, h. . , .. <joo » 


Total deladcpense, . - Fr- 4.136 aq 





Pour fa ire fsico h cctic il ressort pour Ic 

GcuverDement im seul article dc recctt^ resultant 
d^un droit do monnaie appel^ dans d^aatrcs temps 
droii dff seigneuriagE et quL est de 4 ^4 par mille 
roupieSp ct, pour quo la dispense de 4,126 fr. 29 c, soit 
couverEet il faudrait quc Tappart des mati^res d'ar- 
^nifnt assez cousidorable; pour permettre dofrapper 
460^000 roupies envircm. La question est done reduite 
a I'apprdciation do co soul fait previsioonel : les 
ciaoLs apportcront-iis ala Monuaie de Poodichery, et 
chaque auuie, une quantity dc matiires presentant 
pour ieur conversion un miulmum de 460^000 rou- 
pies? 

A d^fant de bases certaines, j^ai consults a cet 
egard non seulemoot les plus habiles employ^ de 
rancjouoe monnaiCi mais encoie les habkants que 
leur esperieoce m'avait signalts comme les plus 
aptes k approfondir la question. Us out ei^ de Tavis 
que, s^i ie goavernement de Madras ne reprenait pas 
le cours de ses fabricaiioins, la Mounale de PondL 
chery pourrait compter sur la conversion annuelle de 
dix lacks de roupies au minimum etque dansThypo- 
thise, tres admissible d'ailleurs^ de la reprise des 
operations de Madras* les chuscs reate at ce qti'eUcs 
eiaient par le passer le gouvernemenit de Pondichtry 
aurait ceriainemedi j ou 6 lacks a convertir annueL 
lement* Ils ont ajoutd que la fabneatiou de monuaie 
dW* en augmentaut sensiblement Les revenus de la 
colonie, serak un ben^:fice inappreciable pour lecooa- 
meroe de Pondichery qui, recevant des ports de I'Eat 
de la poudre d'or en iebange de ses marchandises, 
no parvicni a r^couler qu en subissant des pertea 
inormes ou en Pentrepusant d'nne mani^re anireuse 
pendant tin temps considerable, dans Pespirancet 
son vent dc^ue, d^un placement moms disavantageux- 
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Dans r^tat, la reponse est favorablej mais il reste a 
examiner quel serait le sort de notre 6tablissemeat de 
monnayagej si le gouvernement de Madras, per- 
sdverant dans le systeme qu’il a suiyi a diverses 
reprises, exagerait le prix des piastres dans Tin- 
terfet de Tan^antissement de notre fabrication. Ici, 
la reponse ne se fait point attendre : la fabrication a 
Pondichpry sera frappee de mort aussitfit que le gou- 
Yernemeot anglais elevera au-dessus de 200 roopies 
le prix de 100 piastres courantes. Cette hypothese, 
d*ailleurs, est peu admissible en presence des rela¬ 
tions de bienveillance reciproque qui iient aujour- 
d’hui la France etla Graode-B ret ague. liressortdonc 
comme fait positif que les recettes de la Monoaie 
pourront couvrir les depenscs- 

Je n’ai point fait entrer en ligne de compte, lorsque 
j’ai parle des recettes de la Monnaie, celle qui resul- 
terait de la fabrication des caches et des fanons, 
parce qu’elle est generalement peu considerable et 
que la circulation des fanoos est bornde an territoire 
de Pondichery. Ces pieces cependant sont celles qui 
rapportent le plus, car, independamment des droits, 
leur fabrication com porte un benefice assez fort sous 
!e rapport du titre qui est plus de deux fois inferieur 
aceloi des roupies* La roupie, en effet, a 5/120 d’al- 
liage et le fanon 11/120. 

II est encore une autre recette, peu importante 
sans doute, mais qui n’est point a repudier* Je Yeux 
parler de la conversion de la vieille argenterie pour 
laquelle les anciens droits ont etemaintenus. On sait 
qu’a Pondich^ry elle se vend presque toujours, dans 
les encans, de 15 a 18 0/0 au-dessous de son polds et 
qu’il serait facile, en faisant des achats, de gagner au 
moios la demie de cette difference. 

Puisque je suis entre dans ces petits details, je 
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reviendrai sur la fabrication de Tor et vous signalerai. 
Monsieur le Gouvemeur, apres les avantages consi¬ 
derables qu’elle oflFrirait an commerce^ I’interet parti- 
culier qu’elle presenterait aux marcbands de I’inte- 
rieur qui viennent apporter leurs marchandises a 
Pondicbery, interfet qui serait aussi le notre. Les 
marcbands regoivent ordinairernent des roupies, ne 
pouvant trouver de papier, ce qui pour eux est un em- 
barras et un danger; s’ils pouvaient se procurer de 
I’or a la Monnaie, or qu'on leur ferait payer moins 
cher que cbez les cbangeurs, nous obtiendrions encore 
un benefice, et Ton m’a assure qu’il pourrait, dans 
certaines circonstances, etre a un taux tres favo¬ 
rable. 

Permettez-moi, maintenant. Monsieur le Gouver- 
neur, d'entrer dans quelques considerations au sujet 
du type de nos roupies, que nous avions d’abord le 
projet de changer, et afin aussi de dissuader le Mi- 
nistre qui pouvait croire, d’apres une note mise au 
budget de 1853, qu’elles sont au type frangais- 

Certes, le GouTernement, par le temps de progrfes 
qui court, verrait avec bonheur une amelioration ap- 
porteedans la forme de nos pieces; mais la faveur 

dont elles jouissent dans quelques cootrees de I’lnde 
tient, independammentde la superiority de leur litre, 
a cette forme elle-myme, si barbare qu’elle so it, et 
Topinion genyrale des negociants est qu’il faut la leur 
conserver, persuades qu’ils sont que la plus legere 
modification, en les rendant meconnaissables aux 
yeux des peuples stationnaires, les determineraient a 
les rejeter. Nos roupies de Pondicbery offrent done 
un exemple curieux de la valeur que I’empreinte 
donne au metal et ce n’est point le premier de ce 
genre qui a observe- J.-B. Say rapporte, dans son 
Tratle d'economie politique, un fait qui vient a Tap- 
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pui dc ra£sertioD df DOS commer^ants : « Lorsque 
a les Americams des ILtats-Ums, dit-il, ODt Toulu 
<r fabriqiJ[^r leui's dollars, qui ae sont autres qne dcs 
< piastres, ils sc coateat^rcm dc faire passer les 
A piastres sous leur balaactcr, c‘c 3 l‘a'dire que, sans 
t rien chaager ^ leur poids ct 6 leur litre, ils efface* 
u real retnprciaie espagnole pour y imprimer la leur. 
V Des ec momeal, les Chioots et autres peuples dc 
u I'Asie jie vaulurenl plus les recevoir aur Ic in^mc 
(I pied. Cent dollars u'acfactaiedt pitta la iD^nic quafi''- 
9 tit6 de marehsndisea qua cent piastres. » Je nu sais 
si cet dtat de choses a change pour les dollars et si 
respdrience a Tait, en faveurde ces pieces, justice des 
pauTTCB calculs de rigDorauce, mats il est certain 
qu’aujourd’hui encore les princes indiens ae recher- 
chent que nos noupies et qu’i Melzottr surtout, ils 
payent fort cher I'acquisitioa de nos rnupiea par la 
consideration que leur empreinte comporto on elogo 
de leur Dieu. Je pease done cneore avee J.-B. Say, 
qu'on peut s'eo rapporter a I'lnter&t particuUer qui 
appr^cle mieua que tons autres \?l forms souslaquelle 
la iialsvir procure les plus gros rctours. Lc GouTer- 
neaient est d'aiUeurs trup uclaire pour n’aroir point 
recouau que nos roupies, qui sont moanaies dans les 
usages de detail a PondicbeTy, deviennent, par leur 
eiportaiion, de T^sritables marchandises aceeptees 
sous les rapports de leur forme et de leur polds, et 
que, rune Qu Tautrede CCS propridtes variant, il cn 
rcaultcfait de k perturbation daus les cebanges com- 
merciaui et dans fa plus grande partic des comp- 
toirs. 

Tels soni, Monsieur le Gouverneur, les renseigne- 
meats que ] ai pu me procurer ei d'apres lesquels il 
risulte qu en sdmettant que la Presidence de Madras 
reprU sea fabrications, les recettes de la Moanaie de 
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Poadichiry pourrsiunt cniiare coutHi* Ics 
crdlnaires de cct etabliiiscmeiit* Eq f^onsdqucDCC, j'ai 
rhonneur devovis proposer de retablir oe service. Si 
vous adoptez ma proposition, je vous piie de vouloir 
blen rev^tir devotre signature le projet d'arritt d- 
foiQt> qui fixe Ik Lraiiemeat du directeur et dcs em¬ 
ployes sur lememe pied qii'autrefols. 

Je suis avee respect, etc. Signi ; Bulrette Saint* 
Hilaire. 

Lecture est ensuite faiie do projet d’arriti : 

Al. le Gouveraeijr invite Mil. les raenabres du Con-' 
sell a lui faire connsUre leiir opiflion au Bujet des 
propositioQS Goetenuus dans le rapport de iM. 1*0r- 
donnateur. 

lU. le Procurcur general pense qu’il sera it conve- 
nable que Tufl des c(iU;a des monnaies porta t I’cf- 
figiu dn Roj. Les nouvolles roupies que le gouverne- 
ment anglais fait frapper aciuellemeot, dites roupies 
de la Compagnie, par ksquclles II se propose de 
remplacer tomes les anciennea monnaies cq circula¬ 
tion dans I' Inde, portent Teffigie du souverain dela 
Grande-ttrciagne. M. le Procureur general propose 
d'adopier une disposition semblable pour celles frap- 
ptes a la Mono ale de Pondichery. 

-M. le Gouveraenr r^pond qu'indcpendammenl de 
rimpossibilite de se procurer lea maitices n^cessalres 
pour cet objet, qui n’existent paa el a'ont jamais 
exists ^ la Monoale (les roupies de Pondiebiry ayant 
de tout temps itc frapp6es au type indien), sans les 
faire venir de Prance, ce qui necKssIteralt un long 
dfelai dans la reprise des iravaux de fabrication, 
I'exerapic rieent, offert par le gouvernement anglais, 
doit faire livItersoigDeusemeDi. leiiite altiiratioQ dans 
ks typos employes jusqu’a cc jour pour les monnaies 
battues a Pondichery. M, ie Gouverneur rapportea 
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ce sojet et a Fappui de Fexempie foumi par J.-B. 
Say et cite par M, I'Ordonaateur et qui a, dans le 
temps, occupe plusieurs fois les colonnes des jour- 
naux de Calcutta et de Madras et qui lui a ^te der- 
oiereuient r^pet^ par sir Frederick' Adams j le Gou- 
verneur actuei de la Presidence de Madras, c’est que, 
dans plusieurs parties de Tlnde et particulierement 
au Bengale, la population a manifeste non senlement 
de la repugnance, mais sou vent une resistance tres 
vive a recevoir les nouvelles monnaies de la Compa- 
gnie, au type europeen; que dans plusieurs circons- 
tances le gouvernement a ^te oblige d’a^olr recours a 
la force armee pour retablir Tordre, et quil est arrive 
que des r%imeats entiers de troupes indlenoes ont 
refuse de recevoir leur solde en nouvelles esp6ces. 
Get etat de choses etait tel que Sir Frederick Adams 
regardait encore comme problematique Tetablisse- 
ment definitif des nouvelles monaales et pens ait qubl 
ne serait peut-6tre pas Impossible que le gooverne- 
ment anglais nefCit oblige d"y renoncer* M. le Gou- 
verneur fait observer que si ce gouvernement a 
eprouve une pareille resistance de la part des popu¬ 
lations qui lui sout soumises, malgre les actes qui 
determinaient le poids, le litre et la valeur des nou¬ 
velles monnaies (qui etaient lesmemes que pour celles 
de la Presidence de Madras) et qui ordonnaient 
qn*elles seraient seules^ a partir d’une certaine 
epoque, considdrees comme legales, il n’est pas dou- 
teux que les roupies de Pondichery, qui ne peuvent 
avoir de circulation que dans les limites tres resser- 
rces du territoire frangais et qui doivent cependant 
etre regardees principalemeiit comme objets d’echaoge 
destines a fetre exportes, ne perdissent par la moindre 
alteration; que radministration frangaise n^aurait 
aucun moyen de faire coonaitre, hors de son terri- 
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toire, la faveur dont elles ont joui jusqu’a present 
parmi les natifs et principalement a la Cour de plu- 
sieurs princes indiens, et qui tient a la garantie que 
la forme et I’empreinte de ces roupies avec lesquelles 
ils sont familiarises, lenr donnent de la superiority 
de leur titre sur celles emises par le gouvernement 
anglais. M. le Gouvemeur regarde done comme tres 
important de se conformer aux desirs du commerce 
qui est en cela le plus directement interesse, et de 
conserver le type dont on s’est servi jusqu’a ce jour, 

M. le Gouvemeur est d’avis, du reste, que le reta- 
blissement de la Monnaie nepeut etre qu’avantageux, 
puisque les negociants faisant fabriquer pour leur 
propre compte, le gouvernement ne fait pas de mises 
dehors et n’a, par consequent, aucune chance de 
perte a courir, si ce n’est celle tres minime de la 
somme mensuelle que coCite la solde du personnel de 
la Monnaie qui pourrait hire, si on le jugerait conve- 
venable, r^formy aussitbt que Ton s’apercevrait que 
les droits per^us par le gouvernement ne sont plus 
suffisants pour couvrir les depenses du service. 

La remise en activite de cet etablissement, inde- 
pendamment des avantages et facilites qu’elle pry- 
sente au commerce, permet d’ailleurs a I’administra- 
tion de replacer plusieurs agents de I’ancienne Mon¬ 
naie, tandis que, d’un autre c6te, les travaux de 
fabrication donnent des moyens de travail et d’exis- 
tences a un grand nombre de families que I’habitude 
et I’esprit de caste empychaient de se livrer a d'autres 
branches d’Industrie. 

M. rinspecteur pense que, quant aux monnaies 
d’or dont la valeur est plus considerable et qu’il est 
plus facile d’alterer en les rognant ou autrement, il 
serait convenable, sans changer, du reste, en rien les 
empreintes, d’y ajouter un cordon qui rendrait leur 
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deterioration plus difficile- II ne pense pas qu’un 
aussi leger changement puisse leur faire perdre la 
faveur dont elles Jooissent. 

M- le Gouverneur est d'avis que les observations 
qu’il a presentees au sujet de la proposition de M- le 
Procureur general, se reproduisent avec mo ins de 
force, il est vrai, a propos de celle de M* rinspectenr. 
II nevoitpas non plus la necessite de changer en 
rien la forme des monnaies d*or qui nV, jusqu’a pre¬ 
sent, donne lieu a aucune reclamation- On ne doit pas 
perdre de vue, du reste^ que ces monnaies n’ont 
jamais tit et ne seront vraisemblablement jamais en 
circulation a Pondichery. Elies sont toujours expor- 
tees dans diflF^ereats pays de Tlnde ou elles sont con- 
sidferees comme objets d^echange plut6t que comme 
monnaies et revues pour leur poids ■ le gouvernement 
n’a done pas a s’inqui^ter de la deterioration de ces 
monnaies en pays etrangers oii elles n'oni pas on 
cours l^gal. 

Mp rinspecteur fait observer que le proJet d’arr^te 
porte simplement que le service de la Monnaie sera 
retabli, mais a omis de designer quelle est la nature 
des pieces qui seront frappees et emises; quels seront 
ieurs poids, leurs titres et leurs empreinteSp II lai 
parait necessaire que TarrCt^ contienne ces diffe- 
rentes indications en prenant pour base ce qui a eu 
lieu jusqu a present. 

Le Conseil adopte cette disposition qui devient un 
des articles du pro jet d’arrete. 

M. le Gouverneur prend T arrete suivant: 

Nous, etc- 

Vu les considerations exprimees au budget de 1835 
en regard de Uarticle droits sur les monnaies et par 
suite desquelles le Ministre nous autorise a retablir 
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le service de la Monnaie a Poadichery, si les frais 
ordinaires de retabllssement peuvent atre converts 
par les benefices de fabrication, ou lors m^me qu’il ne 
devrait en resulter qu’uQe perte momentanee et pen 
considerable pour la caisse coloniale; 

Considerant que les causes qui oat porte en 1830 
radmimstratioa locale a suppiimer ce service n’ezis- 
tent plus, et qn’il est demontr^ an contraire que 
meme dans Pbypotiiese, tres admissible d*ailleurs, 
de la reprise des operations de fabrication des mon- 
naies de la Pr^sidence de Madras, les recettes de la 
Monnaie de Pondich^ry pourraient encore couvrir les 
d^penses ordiaaires de cet etablissementj 

Considerant encore Tint^r^t que commandent et 
une plus g^rande facility dans les relations commer- 
ciales et le bien-^tre de la population indienne; 

Sur le rapport et la proposition du Commissaire 
ordonnateur; 

De Tavis du Conseil prive ; 

Avons arr^te et arretons ce qui suit : ^ 

Art 1". Le service de la Monnaie a Pondicbery est 
retabli a partir du mars 1837. 

II- Les monnaies d’or et d’argent qui seront fabri- 
quees auront les mSmes empremies, le mtme titre et 
le m^me poids que par le passe, 

C’est-a-dire: 

Poids 



Fin 

Alliage 

gros grains 

Les pagodes ^toiie, . - , 

, . , ^ 

2.70 53/40 

Les roupies 

115/120 

5/120 

Les fanoDs 

109/120 

11/120 

0.27 85/100 1/2 


ni. Le persoQuel a attacher a ce service et la solde 
a lui allouer, ainsi que le supplement a donner a 
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M. le tr^sorier comme directeur de la Monnaie , sent 
fixes comme avant la suppression de ce service, 
savoir: 

Un directeur, supplement.Fr. 

Un ecrivain teneurde livres, solde 

Un caissier. 

Un ecrivain malabare et maitre 

essayeur. 

Un sous-ecrivain malabare. . . . 

Un verificateur des monnaies. . - 
Deux pions a 118 fr. 76 c. Tun. . 

Une balayeuse. 

Total.Fr. 3.726 29 


IV* Ue sous*commissaire ordonnateur est ebarg^e 
de 1 execution du present arr6te qui sera enregistre 
partout ou besoin sera. 

Donn6 au Gouvernement a Pondichery, le 3 mars 
1837. Signe : Le General de Saint-Simon. 

Par le Gouverneur, le sous-commissaire ordonna¬ 
teur. Sign6 : Buirette St-Hilaire. 

La reouverture de la iVlonnaie de Pondich6ry avait 
attire une grande quantite d’argent, et des le premier 
mois, en avril, elle avait frapp6 150,000 roupies. 
Mais peu de temps apres, laiVlonDaie de Madras ayant 
repris ses travaux, cette activite ne tarda pas a se ra- 
lentir. La Monnaie de Pondichery n’a pas moins rap- 
port6 au dsc, la premiere aunee de sa reouverture 
1835 roupies, c’est-a-dlre 4,404 francs. Les depenses 
de son personnel se sont elevees durant le m6me 
temps a 3>to5 francs, ce qui donne un benefice de 
1,299 francs pour cette premiere an nee. 


2.000 « 
356 29 
450 )) 

356 29 
148 45 
148 45 
237 53 
29 29 
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Les travaux cessfereot d^finitivemeot au i" janTier 
1840 

Les roupies qui furent frappies sent au nom du 
Mogol, Chah Alam II, 1221 de I’Hegire, la 
derniere annee de son regne. On n’emit pas de 
demi-roupies. 

On frappa des doubles fanons, des fanoos et des 
demi'fanons. 

Les caches furent frappies des le i" novembre 
1836. 

Quant a la pagode a l’^/oi 7 e visie dans I’aiTfit^ du 
Conseil, il semble que le gouvernement local ait 
perdu de vue I’ancienne pagode fran^aise au croissant, 
ou vouiut emettre une monnaie d’or a I’imitation de 
celle de Madras. Neanmoins, aucune monnaie d’or 
n’a^^te frappee pendant la derniere p^riode de fabri¬ 
cation. 

I Notices statistigues sur les colonies Jrangaises, publi&s 
par ordredu rainistre de la marine et des colonies, 1837-1840. 


23 
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ARRETE 

Qui rapports celui du 29 Tiovembre i 8 y 6 
sur teprix des /anons. 


Pondich^ry, le 6 mars 1839, 

AU NOM DU ROI 

Nous, Pair de France, Marachal des camps des armies 
du Roi, Gouverneur des Etablissemcnts fran^ais dans 
rinde; 

Vu notre an-fite du 29 ddcembre 1S36 qui fixe a diz-huit 
caches la valeur du fanon; 

Considdrant que rexpdrience a ddmontrd qu’aucune fixa¬ 
tion ne peut dtre prescrite d cet dgard, puisque la fluctua¬ 
tion du cours des caches est telle qu’il n*est pas possible de 
leur assigner une valeur fixe, cette valeur etant subordonnde 
d celle du cuivre et a la quantity en circulation sur la 
place; 

Sur le rapport et la proposition du Sous-Commissaire 
Ordonnateur; 

De Tavis du Conseil privd; 

Avoes arretd et arrdtons ce qui suit : 

L Uarrdtd du 29 ddcembre 1836, qui fixed dix-huit 
caches la valeur du fanon, est rapportd. 

IL Le Sous-Commissairc de la Marine, Ordonnateur, 
est chargd de Tezdcution du prdsent arrdtd qui sera enre- 
gistrd partout od besoin sera, 

Donnd au Gouvernement de Pondichdry, le 6 mars 1839 
Stg^ie : LE G^ Saint-Simon, 

Par le Gouverneur, 

Le Sous-Commissaire-Ordonnatcur, 
Signd : Pag non. 
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ARRETE 

Qui suspend la fabrication des caches 
<i dater du j" janvier 1840, 

Pondichery, le 30 d6cembre 1839. 

AU NOM DU ROI 

Nous, Pair de France, Marechal des camps des armies 
du Roi, Gouverneur des Etablissements fran^ais dans 
rindej 

Attendu qu'une quantitd considerable de caches encombre 
la place et les caisses du trdsor; 

Sur le rapport et la proposition du Commissaire Ordon- 
nateur; 

Avons arrat6 et arrfitons ce qui suit: 

Art, L La fabrication des caches est suspendue 4 partir 
du janvier 1840. 

II. Le Commissaire Ordonnateur est charge dc Texficu- 
tiou du present arrat6 qui sera enregistr^ partout oii besoin 
sera. 

an Gouvernement de Pondich^ryj le 50 

decembre 1839. 

Signe : LE G Sauat-Simon, 

Par le Gouverneur, 

Lc Commissaire-Ordonnateur 
Sign 6 : L, Delmas. 


arr£te 

Ftxufit le tdux des doubles yhwons, Jhnons 
ei demv-fanorts de Pondichery. 

13 novembre 1853. 

ETABLISSEMENTS FRANgAIS DANS L INDE 
Nous, Gouverneur des Etablissements francais dans 
ITnde; 

Vu 1 arr^td du 9 aoQt 1847, qui dispose, par son article 
3, que les monnaies d'or et d'argeot comprises dans le tarif 
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an^C6 3 leEji 39 d^ccmbrc 3 janvicr i344r 

ii*atJroni conna fore# on lA^al Ics EtablisscmcotB fran- 
f;ais dc rlndc^ i)u' 4 u taux o 4 cUes som re^aos dans le$ 

pf3334i^Laii9 anglaifics^ 

Attendu qiic cette m&surfi a eu pour affet d€ rcBErciadrc 
la drcularion dcs fanons dc PondichCry^ ct dc rtdnirc U 
quanu^d dc pcdics monnaics 4 ccllc que pcni fou/nlr Tad- 
minlsiraiioD angiaisc ^ 

CanHiddrant que ccttc quantitC cat dc bcauc^^up iRaufH- 
iisantc t assurer Ic service du change et ^fadliter les tran¬ 
sactions du pedt commerce s 

V11 Le Lettrede M. le Treaoricr, eu date du 39 ectobtc 
dernier; 

Sur la proposkiondu Chcfdu service ndoiiaistratif; 

Le Conseil d administraiion entendu; 

Avons arrat^ ct airttons ce quJ suit ^ 

Art. I. A partir du 1" dCcccnbrc prpchairif Ics doubles 
fanons, ianonset dcmi-fanons dc Pendich^v tant ancletia 
que nuuveaux, auront cours legal ou foixer dans les £ia- 
blisseuicnts fian^ais dc rindcr au taux dc 48 caches les 
prcfuierSi de ^ caches Ics seconds, eT dc 11 caches le^ 
dernier$> 

11. Efit rapporte ["arrCte du 9 aont 1647 cn ce qu'iJ a de 
contraire au present. 

[II. Le ChcTdiJ aicnriec admiuisiratlf ct lea chefs de ser¬ 
vice dans Ics Etablisscments secondaires sent charge* 
chacun en ce qui le conceruej de Tesdcution du prescat 
arriiet qui sera enicgisue pai tout oU besoiu ^era. 

Donned I h5icl dtiGonvemementt d Potididiery, Ic la no- 
vembie 185^. 

Signe : CONTRB-AjiihAL. Vernxn^c^ 

Par leGouvemcuri le chef du service admiuistraiiL 
SignC: A. Moras. 
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ARRETE 

Fixant Tipoque du retrait de la circulation des diff'irentes 
vanetes de /anons Jabriques d Pondickery, 

Pondichdry, le 7 juin 1871^ 

Nous, Coiiiniissaire de la Marine, Gouvemeiir p, i* des 
Etabiissements fran^ais dans Tlnde, 

Vu Tarratd du la novembre 1855 fixant le taux du cours 
I^gal ou forcd, dans Jes divers Etabiissements fran^ais de 
rinde, des doubles fanons, des fanons et des demi-fanons, 
taut anciens que nouveaux, fabriques a Pondich6ry, k Tef- 
figie du coq gaulots et des Jlmirs de Us; 

Considdrant que Tdtat d’usure de ces dites monnaies 
d^ancienne fabrication, en leur faisant perdre one partie de 
leur valeur intdnsdque, tes rend d'un dcoulement trds diffi¬ 
cile et qu'il en rdsuite des perturbations pour les menues 
transactions journalidres; 

Attend u que cette situation a provoqud de jus tes rdcla- 
mations, de la part sortout des ouvriers dont les salaires, 
ddja minimes et composds en majeure partie de ces 
anciennes monnaies, se trouvent encore diminuds de la 
perte qui rdsuite pour eux du taux du change; 

Attendu d un autre cotd, que ces monnaies n’ayant aucun 
cours sur le terdtoire anglais, ne sont pas admises ou 
acceptdes dans les nombreuses transactions existantes entre 
les cultivateurs des deux nations et que cet dtat de choses 
fait naitre une gdne et des complications; 

Vu les avis dmis par MM. les Trdsorier-payeurs et le 
Chef du service des contributions; 

Vu les articles 48 et 105 de Tordonnance organique du 
23 juillet 1840; 

Sur la proposition de TOrdonnateur Directeur p, i.; 

Le Conseil d’administration entendu; 

Avons arrdtd et arrdtons : 

Art. I. Dans un ddlai de trois mois, i. partir de la pro¬ 
mulgation du present arrete, les doubles-fanons, fanons et 
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demi-fanons t I'effigie du coq gaulois ct des /ieurs de its, 
fabriqo^s k Pondichdryj cesseront d'avoir cours Idgal ou 
forc6 dans les divers Etablissements frainjais de Tlnde, 

IL A rexpiration du ddlai ci-dessus fixd et jusqu'au 31 
ddcembre 1S71, ces monnaies seront revues par toutes les 
caisses en acquits de droits ou de contributions. 

En outre, elles pourront dtre presentdes en dchange, pen¬ 
dant ie mdme ddlai; centre d'autres monnaies aux caisses 
du Trdsorde Fondichdry ct dans les Etablissements secon- 
daires. 

IIL Le Trdsorier-payeur et ses prdposds cesseront, k par- 
dr de la promulgation du prdsent arrdtd, de comprendre, 
dans les paiements fails k leurs caisses, les doubles-fanons, 
fanons et demi-fanons de Fondichdry. 

IV, Ces monnaies seront, a ia fin de chaque mois, lors 
de la vdrification des caisses, comptdes et mises en rdserve 
dans les caveaux de sOretd, pour dtre ultdrieurement con- 
verties en roupies k la Monnaie de Madras, pour compte 
du Trdsor local. 

Les fiais rdsultant de Fopdration de conversion seront 
imputds au budget de !a colonic, chap, IL art. 8. 

V. L'Ordonnateur Directeur de Tintdrieur et les Chefs dc 
service dans les Etablissements secondaires sont chargds, 
chacun en ce qui le concerne, de i exdcution du prdsent 
arrdtd qui sera insdrd dans les deux langues au Mo^ttteur et 
au Bulletin officiel de la colonic. 

Donnd en i'hdtel du Gouvernement, a Fondichdry, le 7 
juin 1871. 

Far le Gouverneur ; 

L'Ordonnateur, 

Directeur de I’intdrieur, p. i. 

Signd : lr<x%qiie. 


Signd : MrcHAUx, 
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SITUATION MONETAIRE 
EN 1885 

Les coMTs de la roupie subtssent les fiuctuatioDS 
du marche mooitaire de Londres, plus sp6cialement 
encore les Tariations du prix d’adjudication des bons 
du tresor emis par le gouvernemeut anglais sur celui 
des Indes; Tabondance on lapenurxe du metal argent 
influe directement aussi sur le taux de la roupie qui, 
apr^s s’^tre maintenu |usqu*en 3875 a une valeur 
flottant aux environs de 2 fr. 50 est aojourd'hui a 
2 fr. 05 cent,, mais le cours normal de la roupie a 
Pondich^ry est regl6 d’apres le d^cret prestdentiel 
du i^septembre 18S4 : 

, Art- I, — A partir du janvier 1885; le taux legal 
a attribuer aux roupies dans les possessions fran- 
gaises de Tlnde sera paye d’apresle cours commercial 
de ces monnaies dans la colonie. 

II* — Au mois de novembre de chaque annee, un 
arrete du Gouveraeur rendu en Conseil prive, sur la 
proposition du tresorier-payeur et d^apres la raoyenne 
des cours effectifs du change pendant les douze mois 
precedents, determinera ce taux- 


DECRET PRESIDENTIEL 
Du 22 septembre rSpo. - 

Art- L L article 2 du ddcret du 13 septembre 1884 est 
rapporte* 

II* — A la fin de chaque trimestre, un arrete du Gou- 
verneur rendu en Conseil prive sur la proposition du Tre- 

Notices colonzales publiees d Voccasion de I'Exposition 
universelle d'cAnvers en i 88 s. Paris, imp, naL, i 88 _f. 
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ggrier-paycor, Sxe po^r It uimesure saivant k laui legal 
A attribacr A !a roupie dans k payL-mcnt dcs vakars douses 
par la poste, d'aprdi^ k canrs cffcciif du change^ sana frac- 
titjn dc centimes. 

in* “ Dans k cas oa uoc vanjidoTi ImporEanie du cours 
commercial dc La roupie Ic rendrai: neccssalrc et urgent, Ic 
Gouvemeur peur cxceplionnellement, sans attendre Its epo- 
qncH reglemetitakea^ modidcr le taux liigal dt cetie mon- 
oaio daas ta forme indiquec A rartick i- 

La monnaie nadonale a dkparu de riride fran^aise* 
la monnaie aogiaisB Ta remplacde; ei biyn qakn y 
compte eoeort:: par roopiCi fation et eache* k double- 
aona tieni lieu de fanon et k pie fait Ikffice de la 
cache. On doit regret ter que le gouvememeQt frac.- 
^ais ait lalss6 pfiricHter soo droit dc battre mooDaie 
qui* auxyeux dea indig^enes, est nm marque tangible 
de souyeraiuetc. En frappaut une monnaie au type 
rao^aia, une conrention pourrajt ctre ^tablie avec Ic 
goiivcrnemcn t anglais qui lui donners^lt cours sur ic 
territoirc britannique. Uac couvention de ce g:enrc a 
iit coo clue par ks Portu^ak pour ks mounaka 
qu-ila fabriquent a rusage dc JeurB aablissemcnta 
dan^i liude et qui soot aux m^mes poids ct Utre que 
la moonaie mdo-britaDoIquCi II faut esp^rcr que Ic 
goijTcmement frangais^ parcet exemplc^ accor- 

dcra nos Etablissemeats Ig aatisfactiou de posseder 
HOC monnaie nadouak qm les dispensera d^a^oir 
absolument recours k cdk de nos voislos. 
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La piastre mexicaine est monnaie courante en 
Cochinchine, comme, du reste, dans tout I’Extrerae- 
Orient. Avant remission de la piece frangaise de 
50 cents et de ses divisions en 1879, et pour suppleer 
a I’insulHsance de la menue monnaie d'argent, on 
coupait des piastres par moiti6, quart et huitieme ; 
la moiti6 6tait d^nommee roupie (i), le quart shil¬ 
ling (a) et le huitidme demi-shilling ou clou {3). 






CAM BODGE 


Piices de 3, / francs, 50 tf 3^ CLnlimtss, argent; to 
tt j cenlimet, bronze. Prappies a Pnom-'^enk, au 
mitlisime dt x 8 Q(t, annie de I'avaiemeni du roi JVoro- 
(tom. 



i. —Ptice de^/r. L4g, cir. a g. NORODOM 1 ROI 
□ UCAMBODGE. Tfete b au-dessous t wtjmihj 
E*. ( 860 . 

^ Lig. circ. Biam< A g, cr6ng cahpcjchAa. buAn 
SLEP c (Royaume de Cambodgc. Quatru slAcg). Ecu 
ovale d'a2ur chargA d’une vBsque, d'lina coupe, d’un 
glaive posA en faace et d'uae bisse, posAs I’un sur 
I autre, le tout d or. L’Acu embrassA de deux brau- 
dhes de laurier et accoli du cordon de FOrdro du 
Cambodge, est pose sur uo maateau d'hermmesrelevA 
par deux laoeea passAes en sautoir ot scmmd de la 
eouronae royate de Cambodge rajonsaote d’or. Ex 
•QUATRE FRANCS- ^ Tr. caaneZies d. ,4 7fl 
3 1/4 IIl/™5 oT. 
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2. — Piics de 2 fr. Semblable a la prec^dente, mais 
avec piR SLENG (deua sleng) deux francs — d. 27, ep. 
2 1/2 m/m ; 10 gr. 

3- — Piice de 1 fr. Semblable, mais avec muey 
sLifeNG (un sleng) un franc — d. 23, ip. i 1/4 m/m ; 
5 gr. 

4 - — de §0 c. Semblable, mais avec muet 

hu6ng (un hu6ng) 50 centimes — d. 18, ip. i m/m; 
2 gr, 50. 

5- — Piece de 25 c. Semblable, mais avec muet pey 
(un pey) 25 centimes — d. 15, ip. i m/m; i gr. 250. 

6. — Piece de 10 c, Semblable, mais avec muet 
TIEN (un tien) dix centimes — Tr. lisse: d. 30, ip. 
2 m/m; 10 gr. 

7* — Piice de 5 c. Semblable, mais avec samcep 
CAS (trente cas) cinq centimes — d. 25, ep. 11/2 m/m; 
5 gr. 



NOUVELLE CALEDONIE 


JETOWS HE SOCliTts POUB, l’eXP LO ITATIHN DU Mr Kl^T. 


Le. Nickel, Sociiti anonymc 

t- — sp*fc[aEM«‘LE NICKEL j» all: 75. Ex. 
'SOCll^lE ANONYME' Champ (dans un cercle) : 

25. 

NICKEL DE LA NOUVELLE-C ALE DOME. 
Ex. * 1881 ' Champ (dans uu cercle); 25 — mim, 
Nickd . 

a. — Uq autre, sembl able, mats avec 10 — 93 m/tn. 
7. — Un autre, sembiable, mala aygc 5 — 20 m/m. 

Soci^ii franco-avstralienne, 

4. L%. a dr. GOMEN - DIGEON &. C* Tfcte 
a g., aU'dessous c. t. 

rf Ltg, circ. S 0 CI£T^ FRANCO-AUSTRA- 
LIENNE* Ex." 1S8I * Champ (dans un cercle) ; 5 — 
27 m/m. Nickel. 





RECTIFICATIONS ET ADDITIONS 
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Page 48, titre, ligne 2. ^ zAu lieu de: douze cent cmquante 
mille marcs, lire : cent cinquante mille marcs. 

Page 50, ligne lieu de : dans FEdit qui suit* lire: dans 

FEdit ci-aprfes de jnin 1721, 

I 5j Iigne r# —cAu Iteu de: (17 juillet 1823), lire: 
(17 juillet 1723), 

Page 64, ligne 4. — cAu Heu de: Paral idiimoj lire: uUtma. 

Page66, note i, ligne 22. — c 4 zi lieu de: cette monnaie dtait 
envoys en France, lire : etait envoyee de France. 

Page 6 g, note i, § 2 . — Aw lieu de ,**d'aiitre part, des pieces cn 
C cooronne, lire : des pieces an C conronne. 

Page 77, note a- — cAw lieu de: Edit dn mois de decemFre 1771, 
lire: decembre 1770, 

Page 78, note, derniere ligne. — <Au lieu de: six Uards (fabr. de 
1710), lire : six blancs (fabr, de 171 o). 

Page 122, derniere ligne. — Aw lieu de: 2^ le sap^que, lire: la 
sapeqnc. 


2* PARXIE 

Page 191, note i, derniere ligne. — oAu lieu de: contremar* 
quees, lire : frappees on contremarqu^. 

Page 249, figure (valeur 5). —Dessous cette figures lieude : 
lofr.j lire; 25 fr. 

Page 250, ligne 20* — Afres les mots: dans nos figures, ajouter: 
sans toutefois garantir les dimensions des cinq jetons infd- 
rieurs et de la lettre F. 
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PaaCESS^NG WORK—PROJECTORS {f) FOR SLIDES 


Sulpfiurii: acid dangfrfiu^ a^id the 
precmHms ^hoidd he t^kken in 
haTsdling it. 

Some aLmmcmia ^£> 3 uHon ivtU serve to 
neutriiJke its actions if any acid is accident- 
ally spilt. The nrridc or pans of the body 
aftected should be uimiediLitdy tlucHdcd with 
the ammonia soJution and washed under a 
runnilij^ Lap. Keep the ammania handy IN 
CASE 

Tfif acid sheutd always ftd add^d lo ike 
bkhrQntaie soluUm and mi Ike Qthcr way 
roujid, othfineis^ (he heat gmeraied by the 
acid coming in contitct utih water may 
caiise it to spurt. 

Allow 5 minutes for this hath. 

Stage Washing. Allow 5 minute.^ 
again. 

Stage S. Clearing, 

Sodmm nuEplUtt^^ dry. . . 2 oxa, 

WaL^i|•, up |a ,, , . . - . . 20 cua. 

About I to 2 minutes only, when the yd low 
stuhi Iron] Stage 5 should disapjieBj. 

Stage 6 . Washing. Second Exposure. As 
[iientioncd, Ltiis jiLiuuld Lake ulxiul 5 to 5 
minutes. 

Stage 7 . . Second Development. Second 
development can be carried out in any 


ordinary bromide develujwr such 10^ is used 
for paper. A suitable ronruila is : 


Metul .. . . . 

., ,, 181^. 

Sodium »ulp]iitt, cryiir. 

.. .. a ozrl. 

Ifydmquinnoe ,. 


Potusjjiiiim CHjrbquEtt^ r. 

., .. 365 Rra- 

IVjta^ium bfomida 

.. . . T4 gm. 

W.-itTf, ipp to .. 

30 oeyp. 

Development time advi?teti 

: nbnut 3 to f> 

minutes at F. 

Stage 8. Washing. About 

5 minutes^ or 

a littiit 

Stage ?. Fixing. About 5 minuLL^ in tlic 

fnllowing i^olutinn : 

Fbtasislum metabisulpbitc .. . 

. . + f> 


Chromn aJ um.. .. ,, 


Water, np to. . , ., . 


Stage to. Final Washing. 

.Allow at Icitsl 

30 minutes. 


PROCESS WORK. General term em¬ 
bodying all processes of pholo-mecbanJcuI 
reproduction, namely, the making of printing 
surfaces, blocks, or mechanically engraved 
platcfl by pbntrugTaphic agency. 

Vmious kinds of process work arc dealt 
with under the headings Collotype, Colour 
Plnstography, and Photo-Mechanical Pro¬ 
cesses. 


PROJECTORS: (1) FOR SLIDES & TRANSPARENCIES 

In tha follovirlrtf Ihc are jj^rticulan of tar lantern tildes. 

^roiecton for miniature ilidu and cnnsparfliicJes. md epFdiucopei fqr che projeciion 
reflected h^ht of^ opaque objectSi, The second sieccion, be^inninf In pa^e I 0 ^&, 

OTvers dnemi pmjfert^r? (substandard) 


Projectors for Lantern 
Slides 


MEW CLUB LAMTERM 

Entirely new desis;n+ wkth d-in., 
A^jn., cir ro-in. Jen.^^es, .ind 500- 
watt l^unp. Price £iJ Us. 

Bxker. 

EMSICH JUNIOR 
SsiaU lantcjTi fgr home m??, 
giving 5-ft_ pictnrO. Fitted double 
BClirpm-nt b-in. in ri:iciiSi^-ng 

mount. Ilium inant^do-witt lamp. 

Price, toinplnte in cnjrying- 
case* /3 io«. farap. 

Kiiitigfi, LuL 

SOCIABLE OFTISCUPE 
^eqeLI projeemr fcir home use, 
with special slide earner for 
upvralittg by one hiLdd. Fitted 
doubl^e AcbTointtt fr-in. lens in 
fciciS5*ing mount. Thrown pSc- 
ture» up tq 4 ft. square with 


lod-w.itt lamp. For laJ^er pic- 
tum or eolouT Lrunspafiinciie?' u 
25a-w^t£ Ea.mp may be 
Pnee, without lamp, £S *5-^- 
kTUfifn, Ltd. 

EMSrCN COMET 
standard pattein Innlcns wilfi 
Aldis-tlno pidjectLon lens. May 
tw tilted for dwTrif: pre^jection 
Limps, arc lamps, gas or any other 
Elliimlaanr Price, witliout iflu- 
minnnt, j(6 rys. M. 

Ltdr 


OPTISCOEl MODEL A A 

Project or Hiuluble for sunaU 
tiaflii, giving a lo-ft. picture at 
40 ft. FKienslqn by benow!i. 
with front ^iiipported by sliding 
;^nler». Ba^ iocorporatets tilt¬ 
ing and locking devige. und 
ifwitcbr Fitted Aldis-Bno pro- 
[ection lea% of S or to in focus. 
Uava or ^oo-watt lamp. 

Pricen without lamp, ^10 loi. 

Cniign, Ltd. 

PPTISCOPE MODEL VA 

^peciflcahcEi jdmilar to 
tj,\, but h.'i'i longer 
ex(en.qioa for leii3« up to 
t& La. focua, and thrown a 
ifj ft. put tire fit ft 

500-watt lamp. Price. With- 

ijut Limp, /15 15.1. 
lvn-«Egi3^ Ltd 

urmcope model » 
IVojector ^suitable for Imge 
ha ELs, with MetetLdon for len^aA 
uptozo-in rueal length Uir^ 
X.000-watt lamp, pKjrmitting 
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PROJECTORS : (I) FOR SLIDES AND TRANSPARENCIES 








thro’ivs up to loo ft., aud gives 
picture up to 20 ft, square. 
Fitted Aldis-Butcher projection 
lens of any chosen focal length. 
Price, without lamp, £2S* 

Ensign, Ltd. 


Zeiss Ikon Contebox projector fitted with 103- 
wact lamp. A heat-reducine filter is incor¬ 
porated ind a revolvine front provides projec^ 
Cfoit oFboth borixontaUnd vertical film positions 


V.I.S. MODEL ns 
Miniature projector for iilm- 
slides with picture-area 18X24 
mm. Takes strips of 35-inm. 
film in any length. Fitted 
3-in. lens, giving picture up to 
8 ft. wide, with a throw of 24 ft* 
Illumiiiant, 12-voit silvered 
projection lamp. Lamp house 
completely isolated from the 
rest of the projector. Main 
body of the instrument, com¬ 
prising pedestal, condenser 
mount and sprocket bearings 
made in one aluminium piece. 
Sprocket w-heel and gate 
mounted in front of pedestal. 
Allows direct projection of 
micro-slides. Price of projector 

only, ^4 17s, 6d. Can be obtained, 
price 153., wuth buiit-m trans¬ 
former or variable resistance, 
V.l.S. Projectors. 


DIAFAKT MODEL 0 

Small projector for 2-in. square 
glass slides. Will tlirow picture 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. from 24 X 36 mm. 
positives. Fitted 90-mm. /4.5 
projection lens, llluminant, 100- 
watt tubular projection lamp, with 
pre-set focussing cap. Can he 
fitted with special carrier for film 
in strips. EeadQy adaptable to 
different voltages without change 
of lamp. Price, without lamp, 
£8 15s. Sands Hunter, Ltd. 


Z«Isj Ikon Concaplasc desisned for ii$a wUb 
Conczx I am. Projects both gl^ il i d ea a nd 
35-mm. film poilitlvcs 


MAGNIFIZENZ 

Projector for slides or film posi¬ 
tives up to 3X2 in. Picture 
size. Will throw picture up to 
13 ft. square. A Zeiss 4-in. 
projection triplet of aperture 
/3.5 is fitted. lUuminant, 250- 
watt lamp with concave mirror, 
and three-lens condenser. Two 
heat-reducing filters are fitted. 
Price, complete with lamp, 
3^30 I2S. 6d. Zeiss Ikon, Ltd. 


35-mm. film positives, the front 
portion of the instrument being 
rotatable. Illuininaut, 100-watt 
lamp with concave mirror, in 
conjunction with three-lens coo- 


large CONTAX PROJECTOR 

Metal lantern giving picture 
up to 13 ft. wide, or 4^ ft. wide 
from colour trauspareucies. Fitted 
Alinar 4-in. /2.5 projection lens. 


DJAFANT MODEL I 

Specification closely follows 
that of Diafaut Model O, but will 
project picture up to 9 ft. wide, 

for vertical or horizontal pictures. 
Will throw picture up to 10 ft. 
wide. Elluminant, a projection 
lamp with pre-focus cap, can be 
either 100-watt or 250-watt in any 
voltage. Price, with either 
5-in. or 6-in. projection lens, 
^9 gs., without lamp. 

V.I.S- Ptojectors. 


CONTAPLAST 

Lantern for use in conjunction 
with Contax lens, to give pictures 
up to 6 ft. wide. Will project 
either 2x2m* glass slides, or 


DiaFaru. Model t, suitable for pictur#^ up 
to 9 feet wide. Frtted Wfth Omar '* 
projection lens of 90-mm:. focus, and slide 
carrier for 1-in. square transparencies 


and is suitable for colour trans- 

S arencies. A heat filter is fitted. 

iluminant, 25o-watt projection 
lamp with pre-set focussing cap. 
Price jfi2 15s. 

Sands Hunter, Ltd. 


for projecting vertical or 
horizontal film positives. 
Uses 100-watt projection 
lamp with special con¬ 
denser, and has heat-reduc¬ 
ing filter. Price, complete 
with lamp but no lens, £12. 

Zeiss Ikon. Ltd. 

V.I.S. MODEL 14 3i 

Small projector for 24 X 36 
mm. positives printed on 
lengths of 35-mm. film, but 
can be used also for slides 
2 X 2 in. Revolving gate 


LEITZ MODEL VIII S 

For slides 2 X 3 in. or 35-mm. 
film carrying pictures either 
24 X 36 or 18 X 24 mm., with 
almost instantaneous change-over 
from slides to film. Can be had 
with Hektor 8,5-cm. /2.5 pro¬ 
jection lens, or fitted £0 take 
lens from Leica camera. Adapt¬ 
able for several electric illu- 
minants, the brightest being a 
50-volt 250-watt projection lamp, 
with which pictures up to 20 ft. 
wide can be thrown. Sliding 
front is provided to retain 
maximum brilliance on pictures of 
various sizes. Prices, complete 
with 250-volt bulb but without 
lens; for glass slides, £1^ ; for 
film in strips, /13 7s. 6d. ; 

equipped for both. 3^;i4 5s. 

E. Leitz, London. 


C0NTA80X 


Projector for 2 x 2 in, glass 
slides or 35-mm. film positives, 
taking lens from Contax camera. 
Projector is built into carrying- 
case, from which it need not be 
removed for use. Gives picture 
up to 6 X 4 ft,, or even 9 x 6 with 
low voltage lamp, from 24 X 36 
mm. slides. Has revolving front 


V.I.S. Model 24/36, wjch revolving for project* 
ing vertical and barizontal pictures 


denser. A beat-reducing filter 
is fitted. Price, complete with 
lamp but no lens, ^13 15s. 
Zeiss Ikon, Ltd.^ 


Miniature Projectors 
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PROJECTORS : (I) SLIDES—EPIDIASCOPES 



Large CciFita.x lantern equipped with 
Alinar f2.S projecticn Fens 

IHuminant, 250-’vvatt lamp, with 
condenser and cooling trough. 
Can be used to project either 
2 X 2 in. glass slides or 55-Tiim. 
lilm positives. Price, includijig 
lamp, £z(). 

Zeiss ikon. Ltd. 


internal reflectors giving a 
brighter picture, which may 
be up to 9 ft. square. Price 
^20 16s. 6d. 

Newton & Co. 


ADEPT EPIDIASCOPE 

Projects opaque objects or 
lantern slides. Field covered for 
opaque projection, j^-in. square. 
Epidiascope lens is 12-in. anas- 
tigmat working at lautern 

anastigmat is of 6 in. focal length. 
Will throw picture of solid object 
up to 6 ft. square. Illuniinant, 
250-w'att lamp. Price, including 
lamp, 1^22 2 S. 6 d. 

Zeiss Ikon. Ltd. 

WtGHOflE EPIDIASCOPE 

MODELS W.C.3A AND W.D.» 

Model W.C.36 is similar to 
Model W.B.35 but has anastigmat 
projection lens and special diffu- 


transparent container to be shown. 
Fitted episcope anastigmat of 
13 J in. focus and aperture /4, 
and 9|-in. lantern anastigmat. 
Uses 500-watt lamp in conjunction 
with mirror refl.ectors, and has 
forced ventilation to keep pro¬ 
jected object cool. Price, with 
lamp. j^44 los. 

Zeiss Ikon, Ltd. 

NEWTON EPIDIASCOPE 
MODEL N.A.37 

Will project solid objects or 
slides without illuminant having to 
be moved when changing from one 
to the other. Episcope field 6 in. . 
square, giving picture on screen 
same size as that from lantern slide. 
Fitted 16-in. episcope anastigmat 
and double achromat objective for 
slides. Illuminant, one 500-watt 
100-volt lamp. Price j^46 los. 

Newton Sc Co. 


C.T. FILM SLIDE PROJECTOR 

Projects pictures either 24 X 18 
or 24 X 24 mm. printed on lengths 
of 35-mm. film. Adjustable 
tension on film and quick release 
for spools. Projects pictures up 
to g ft, w'ide, Illuminant, 115- 
^'olt 50-watt .projection lamp. 
Complete with variable resistance, 
£6 17s. 6d., or with 6- or 12-volt 
lamp, without resistance, £6 2s. 6d. 

Cinema Traders, Ltd. 


Episcope^ and 
Epidiascopes 


WIGMORE HAND EPISCOPE 

For opaque objects only, cover¬ 
ing field 5x5 in. Designed to 
be used on table of normal height, 
the image being thrown upward 
’without upsetting definition. For 
pictures up to 5 ft. square. 
Illuminant. tw^o 200-watt lamps. 
Price £lt 12S. 

Newton Sc Co. 

ADEPT EPISCOPE 

Specification as Adept Epidia¬ 
scope, but not fitted lor projec¬ 
tion of lantern shdes. This equip¬ 
ment can, how'ever, be added 
later if desired. Price jf 17 17s. 6d. 

Zeiss Ikon, Ltd. 

WIGMORE EPIDIASCOPE 

MODELS W.A.36 AND W.B.36 

Projects either opaque objects 
or lantern slides. Field for opaque 
projection 5^ in. square, throwing 
picture up to 7 ft. square. Has 
cam lighting-table to enable ob¬ 
jects to be quickly clamped into 
position for projection. illu¬ 
minant, one 500-watt lamp with 
special difiusion reflector. Price 
of Model W.A.36, /17 19s, 6ci. 
Model W.B.36 has additional 



C. T. film sfide E^rojector. The appancus 
can be used for projectinx either 24 X J3 
or 24 X 24 mm. lengths of 35-mm. film. 
Provision Is made for adjusting the 
tension of the film 

sion reflectors. Model W.D.36 is 
for long-range projection, from 
the back of a large room of 
length up to 50 ft. Price of 
iModel W.C.36, £27 I os. ; Model 

W.D. 36 , ;f45. 

Newton d: Co. 


NEWTON EPIDIASCOPE 
MODEL N.B.3& 

Will project tmaque objects or 
lantern slides. General specifica¬ 
tion as Model N,A.37, but opaque 
projector has a field 6^ in. square. 
Lantern slide portion fitted 6-in. 
condenser and 8-in. projection 
lens, and has carrier for showing 
up to 12 X 12 cm. Illu¬ 
minant. one 500-watt 100-volt 
lamp, giving opaque picture 6 to 
10 ft. sqij'are. Price £74 5s. 

Newton & Co. 

FAMULUS 

Projector for opaque objects or 
lantern slides. Field for opaque 
ection 6 in. square, with 
that moves over the 
allowing objects up to 16 in. 
long to be projected in sections. 
Will throw picture of solid 
object up to 10 ft. square. Fitted 
16-in. /3.3 or 20-in. /4 episcope 
anastigmat and lo-in. or x2-m. 
/5 lantern anastigmat. Illu¬ 
minant, 500-watt projection lamp 
with specially designed auxiliary 
mirrors. Forced draught ven¬ 
tilation keeps object table cool. 
Price ^74 15s. Zeiss Ikon, Ltd. 


LEKTOR 

For pro] ection 
of slides or solid 
objects. Field of 
opaque projection 
5 4 in. square, 
giving pictures up 
to 9 ft. square. 
As lantern pro¬ 
jects slides up to 
9 X 12 cm., these 
are laid flat on 
an open table, 
which also per- 
mits a water 
trough or similar 



Z«Iss Ikon Lekeor fitted with mirror 
refieccors and 500*watt lamp 


NEWTON 
EPIDIASCOPE 
MODELS N.C.3A 
AND N.D,3« 
Specification as 
Model N.B.36, 
but fitted with 
20-m. or 24-in. 
lenses for greater 
working dis- 
tances. Will pro¬ 
ject opaque ob¬ 
jects or lantern 
slides without 
altering iilumin- 
ant. Prices 3^104 
and 13. 

Ne^vton & Co. 



PROJECTORS : (1) FOR FtLMS 

PROJECTORS: (2) FOR SUB-STANDARD FILMS 

Hcro/d fi. 


%t#wr of' 7Tie Cwn^Jeti 9.S mm. Cji3eAiai!o|Fefp4ii-r ^ 

Thfi ^dvinCA made in rtc^nt y<Af\ in the desifrT cF JUb-Stlftdlrd cirii camenii ha? b<eei 
accompBiilcd bjF a !:r?rr«^wndlFifi Improvajnint in projMOrs for home um. Appiracu* 
new avatlibl« for imaceifr u$e dil?4f£ wfoclj# In both prto* and censtruction^ Here 
practical adyicjfr li ofFcred on the selecclen of projectsrs for individual needi. end a 
cempfoM lltl of Sub-standard projectors |j Indlldod {pa£ftK E 0 ^ 9 - 1073 ) 


P HOJECTORS for ^uuUiir ci'iicmato^aphprs 
rom prise machines for " sileni " Hlnu^ 
of either S-mm,, <5.5-111111.. or iG-mm. 
and '' Round projectors for S.O.F- 
Sound Films) of iG-ium. or 1^.5-mm. 
^aiige^ The tatter si&e is exclusive 10 FatLc- 
scopc equipment. In each gauge of silent 
proiectots the rajige extends frtiin 
simple machines of low power and low cost 
to elaborate and liij^Idy efficient projectors 
suitable for public exhibition. 

In addition to lIic projecton! taking flint 
of one SIM onJy. there are others which wdl 
lake two, and in some cases three. I^augcs 
of film, the change Irom one ^auge to .innther 
usnally involving the changing-over of 
certain parts istich as the gate, sprocket 
w^heeJs. spoobspindics, etc. In one machine 
Avhirh can be had to accommodate any two 
sizes of film the parts a.^sooiaied with each 
gauge are " duplicated." side liy side, and 
the Inns and hiinp-hoiisc are moved lalCTohy 
to line up with one film tmek nr the other. 
Another s>'flrcm, probably tiie Liost, but 
Seldom adopled on account of cost, is 
the provision of complete intercliangtiable 
meehiinisins^ a separate mechanism being 
supplied for each si^c 
ai film. 

Although the pdn- 
cTpleR on which aU 
projectors wnrk are 
basically similar. Uierc 
arc wide diXTernnees of 
mechanical detaU. and 
it is in the workmanship 
Of such details that 
one gains the advantage 
m the higher-priced in- 
slnimcnts. Kock-stcady 
and flickerless projec¬ 
tion. long lifi: of the 
projector and freedom 
from brcakdruviiR, entire 
absence of damage in 


films even after repeated showing? : the?e 
ore the benefits derived froiti a well- 
designed and pcrfecUy made projector, but 
iiatunilly such tine workmaaiship and per¬ 
fect mat<Jrials cannot br. expected in the 
cheaper productions. 

Points in Buying, No projector sh on )d 
he purchased until its pcrfonmince has 
been dumunstrated .satisfactorily and. if 
possible, with the uctual machine it is 
proposed to purchase, for it somctiniLs 
happens that there are unexpected 
differences in the p>crforiuajicc of machine;?: 
which are supposed and intended to be 
identical. 

Before wituf-ssing the demonstration ol a 
projector offcri!d for sale the intending 
purchaser should memorkt: the foil owing 
LatccliiRm : 

Is it reXsanably fafotU iii tipirnitwn ? 
tlir projcctKl picture an stfOily and 
W one- cutj tli^l to rxpfH'l for tile pnee ? 

Wilt the projector j'ield a suflicLefitly briUinnL 
jJiCture ti'iih n fibn fif ^rnaily, ul tlic Hric 

wllicll win be nprmiiliy required ? 

T>G<^ the 1 l«jis project an iin.-i»r which h islui^^ly 
slc-fiiii-d all o¥cr; tar. If dctinition deteriorate 
towards the cameras when thn* coiitr^r ifi 'Oi.irp, in: ihr- 
deterfor-ltion serious enough to wurjunt rejection 
ol the instrument ? 

a brund-oew him is qyt'tl it ^houM 
be} for the demoiifttratEoo, ct ^how anv of 
d;Lm.ii^e or scuitchinj; aFlor it Ii4is pushed through 
the projector 7 

Thp^ are the main points, btii there are 
uUicn? to which the 
discerning purchaser 
will give consideration. 
For example, surnc pro¬ 
jectors have a " still- 
pic turu " device which 
enables the film to be 
arrested for the study 
uf dcHircd " frames 
{see Frame. Cine) ; 
othei’:} liavc a reverHe 
movcnicni so that 
Lhc film can be run 
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PROJECTORS j (2) fOR SUB-STANDARD FILMS 





backward, during prqjectttJiip eithur far The 
purpose of rcpcuting^ a section or for Lhu 
purdy comic effect of uU actions being per¬ 
formed backwards/* Opinions will differ 
^ to the value of stUl-pictnrc and reverse 
movements, but the present ivntcrs view 
is that they are unimportant—unwortliy, 
tvt^E, of the serious amaleur dncmatograplier 
— exceplp perhaps, to teachers, and rescurdi 
workers. The anii^maiic still-picture device 
working in rnnjunction with uoLchurf 
films^ at one time popular m the 9.g,-mm. 
gauge (and ejiclugiic thereto), lias now 
kilEen into disuse. 

Inasinuch as all films must be rew^mnd 
after showing, it is a valiiahle feature if the 
prujccror is provided whh a motor-driven 
rewinding gear, and the less disturbance of 
the normal working of the projertnr. w'hen 
rcwiDdiiig, the more convenient is the 
feature. A hand- 
operated rewinding gear 
is s o m e t un e s fitteil 
instead of (and occasion 
ally Ln addition toj 
motor rewind, and 
provided it is geared 
reasonably high, such a 
rewinder is not greatly 
inferior to motor rewind 
so far as ordinaly spools 
containing abouE 400 feet 
of film are coneemed. 

In the 9.5-mm. gauge 
thete are of jo feet 
and 60 feet JcnglJi anp- 
pliefl in special, sictni- 
enclosed reels, and these 


AQFA no VECTOR. TJiJi hntfwrn 

Ic l.hH Affi MavfCEor Dflflirnlrifl!. Cirri** ifhOQli ufr *W Ivie 
Facui «Lf Ehc lim l| » iTVft., thfr* U i faulK-in rmuaintie lar 
m 4 LQr irvd thi liinp 


KODASCOPE' PPOJttlOPU Ihii pr^jBEEDr, fhc 
KeiltiJ£*|p4 ha ilManl «[rcLrEE mDEornnil ntriiL PnetTli 

fliv hduEvhiBEit Ilfhilnj dmulr 

can only be used on 
machines fitted 10 take 
this lyp^ of reek The 
film is permanently 
attached to the revoi- 
ving centre of the reel 
and must therefore be 
rewound^ after projec¬ 
tion, before the reel con 
be removed from the 
projector. A sptzciak 

tliough simple, type of 
rewindci' Ls necesaary for 
these small reels. 

Other features W'hich 
should be investigated 
w^hen considering the 
purchusu of a projector 
ease of thre;iding film - some pro- 

are particularly ea.Hy to thmid, 

while others involve considtrabk delay 
bcEweeti reels; accessibility, for clean¬ 

ing purposes, of suich pans as the gate (see 
Gate* CineJ, condenser^ lens, and forth : 
facility of repLacirg lamp, condenser, belts 
and other ports likely tn require renewal 
sliriuld also be investigated. 

It may btr required to remove a film before 
it has been completely showm, and the pro- 
jeelor should be examined to see if the film 
is enclosed '* by uiiy part which wnulri render 
it TLccE^^iry 10 run the entire film lluuugh 
before it could be removed. A tilting device 
is destrabie irvcn if not absuiukdv nocusharv' 


DITMAh DUO PnOJECrOlL A imEiil \am.tvrm 

hi* ^EEiJflEiar la thxt It li-i iifjpEi-d Tor uu'wEslt ^|!mi 
af dlffirri.nL eIxh fay i. UmpLa >d[:u^rmirtE 


are: 

jectors 
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PROJECTORS: (2) FOR SUB-STANDARD FfLMS 



TWO VICTOR PROJECTORS. Loft, Model 22 Victor projectwJch side 
p^ne! lowered to show lens mount and fnechanlsm. Right, Model 11 Victor. 
Both take l^mm. film 



for sound film projection. Model 25 Victor " Admatophone *' 
projector. The apparatus includes a lO-in. speaker housed in the smaller 
case niuEtrated. An fl .35 lens, with 500-watc lamp, is used and the film capacity 
a 1,600 feet 


Size of Picture. This question depends abso¬ 
lutely on the optical efficiency of the projector-— 
the brilliance of the illumrnant and the degree to 
which the iHumination is conserved and utilized in 
the production of the projected picture ; comparison 
by lamp wattage alone affords no true indication of 
the effective illumination on the screen. Neither 
(with certain reservations) does the projection lens 
decide the limit of srise of projected picture : some 
lenses are admittedly more efficient than others in 
their light-transmitting properties, but any projector 
lens would yield a picture of any desired size provided 
the illumination were sufficient. It is merely a question 


of placing the projector farther and 
farther away from the screen to 
make the picture larger and larger. 

On the other hand, projector 
lenses have different focal lengths, 
and the shorter the focal length 
the larger is the picture at a given 
" throw .It is an advantage if 
the projector has a standard lens 
mount accommodating interchange¬ 
able lenses so that the operator may 
select a lens of suitable focal length 
to give him the required size of 
picture at a particular throw; there 
must, however, be sufficient illumi¬ 
native power in the projector to 
light adequately the size of picture 
decided upon. 

As a general rule, for i6-mm. and 
q.5-mm. film, a lens of ri-in. focus 
or a little less is the most suitable 
for home use, although when the 
throw is greatly restricted a i-in. 
lens is to be recommended. In the 
case of projectors for 8-mm. him a 
normal lens would be one of 20-mm. 
or 25-mm. (f-in. or i-m.) locus. 
Information on sub-standard sound 
film projectors will be found under 
the heading: Sound Film and Sound 
Equipment. 



path ESC OPE ' 200-B.^ This projector Is de¬ 
signed for use on zH O.C. and A.C. inaiiis from 200 
to 250 volts, with double resistance, or direct on 
100-110 volti supply. The lamp-house is fan-cooled 
and asbestos-lined, and running speed Is regulated 
by a single control 


io6S 







PROJECTORS ; (2) FOR SUB-STANDARD FILMS 


LIST OF PROJECTORS FOR SUB-STANDARD FILMS 

important sub-standard projector on the market in .Great Britain 
exceptions (ii^cated in the list of p.s-mm. projectors) all projectors 
are motor-driven. The foUowing references relate to the respective column headings: ^ ‘ 

* m^ns* ’* *‘ii” *•’»' operition on higher voltages it possible 

re^isu^e ls inllnXd"rthe’^pur^^^^^^^^^ transformers, utuallr supplied as entrat. In some Jnstaneet a sSppJemenury 

^ bE'p“lhri2d «'e«™,' PtoiKtor. intiuding the standard tens and others which mar 

scooel";i^for'^lund*fik^r^'rrft'^ sub-standard S.O.F projMtors (with the sole exception of the Path^- 
S OF ^miect^n * i6-mm. gauge. Where the voltage range is shown as being below 250 volts, 

nlinV^ higher voltages by means of transformers or resistances. Machines 

r.“ “by “ ■‘"“I “ 


Projectors-8-mm. 


NAME 

4 

Voltage & 

A.C. 

t 

Lens 

ScHI 

Reverse 

Motion 



Lamp 

Wattage 

or 

Univ. 

Equip¬ 

ment 

Picture 

Device 

Rewind 

Remarks ' 

BELL & HOWELL 








Filmo a ... 

J10-250 
(300 or 400) 

umvr 

i in,. 

1 in., or 

Yes 

No 

Automatic 

Framer provided. 

EUHIG 



l^in. 





Mod«l P*3 (8 mm,) ... 

110-250 

(250) 

Uniy, 

35 mm. 

No 

No 

Hand 

Optical framing a>'Steiii* 

Super {g mm.) 

KEYSTOKE 

1ICL250 
(250 or 400) 

Univ, 

35 mm* 

Yes 

Yes 

Motor 

Optical framing sj^tem* Pilot lamp 
provided* 

'S" . 

MS 

(300) 

Unlv, 

1 in. 

No 

No 

Motor 


* i-B * a- .. 

115 

(500) 

UnIv. 

1 in. 

No 

No 

Motor 

Pilot lamp provided. 

KODAK 







Kudaacqpe Eight-SOR 

110-115. 
200-250 

UnEv- 

1 In* 

No 

No 

Motor 


Koducope El£ht-80 

PAILLARD-BOLEX 

(too) 

100-250 

(300) 

Univa 

t in* 

Yes 

No 

Motor 

Socket in aUowi^ alternate light!tie 

of table lamp. 

Model K8 . 

tlO-flS 

Univ. 

1 In, 

Yes 

Yes 

Hand Or 



(2S0 or 400) 


else 

35, 45* 


motor 



Model Gag ... ... 

no 

(200 or 500) 

UnIv. 

50 mm. 
20 inm. 

Yes 

Yes 

Automatic 

Gear-diiven throughout—no ebams 

SIEMENS HO’ 

SO 

(200) 

Univ. 

25 mm. 

Yk 

Yes 

Hand or 

or belts. 

Interchaiigeable 2 - or j-bladed shut¬ 



or 

35 mm. 

1 in* 



motor 

ters and optical framing. Fodosed 

Specto-g .. 

1 

100-250 

(100) 

Separate 

modek 

A.C. 

and 

No 

No 

Automatic 

resistance* 

** Double-quick ” picture shift perinits 
increased shutter efficieucjr aad free¬ 
dom from flicker. 

1 


Univ 







Projectors—16-mm. 



* 

Voltage 

A.C. 

1 

Lens 

Still 

Reverse 

Motion 



NAME 

& Lamp 
Wattage 

or 

Univ. 

Equip¬ 

ment 

Picture 

Device 

Rewind 

Remarks 

AGFA 








Moveceor Domestino 

100-250 

Univ. 

SO mm* 

Yes 

No 

Hand 



(1001 





Movector * CS * 

no A 220 

Univ. 

35, 50. 

Yes 

No 

Hand 



( 100 ) 


or 




Hovector Super |g..* 



65 mm. 





100-250 

(375) 

Univ. 

35 or 

Yes 1 

No 

Automatic 

Adjtistable shutter (one or twq 

AMPRO 


50 mm. 




blades), lllununated ammeter. Special 

Modcti JS and KS *** 

110^115 
<50a-JS 
750-KS) 

Univ. 

2 in. 

Yes 

Yes 

Automatic 

spool arms for 750 ft* dim. 

400 ft. Of 1^600 ft. spool arms. Central 







lubrication all worluug parts. 

Model NC „* 

MO-MS 

Univ. 

2 In* 

Yes 

Yes 

Automatic 

Similar to Mode] KS. but with 

BELL A HOWELL 
Filmo S .*. „* ... 

(750) 

100-120 

Univ* 

2 In. 

Vei 

Yes 

Automatic 

special provision for coovertiug to 
Amprosound Model N. 


(300. 400 or 


(alter¬ 





500, Model 


natives 






ST, 750) 

1 

as Tor 
Filmo 





-- 


1 

130) 






1069 














































UST OF PROJECTORS FOR 

F r q J e ct o r I A mm. (cwiitf.) 


SUa*STANDARD FILMS—continued 


04114 b Hpw*ti 

^iTmO jj ..T ..1. .I-. 


FJKmA 111 ... ... ... 

FJIittd I3B ... ... ... 

D«Vft¥ * C * 

ELMO. Kvdvt T 


Sim«4n * 3440 


EUMIO 

Hod4j F3 

Siip*|i' ... ... 

KALEE ■ NPJ ' 


KEYSTONe 

A-T 2 ... «. ... 

A-T 5 pp, ... ... ... 

A^l ... ... ... 

KODAK 

lCMl4feC4|M O ... 

EE- ... ... 


Ki» 444 COPil L ... 


FAILLARD.BOLEX 

M444I C ... ... 


Mudvl 0.14 

SIEHEKS 

^ Homa ' HP ... 


' SCAndard * .n- 

3 JS * ..P ... 

-li ... 


EAUIFHENTS 

Fa vrlajB 

VICTOR 

Mad«1 IJ 

Mvdal Z1 ». ... 


ZEtSS IKON 
Kltifhx M ^ 


V^Fuiia 

KCr -Of 
Uol--. 

tVBI 

Equlti- 

5f1ll 

Eavaria 

Hseisa 

Riwind 

Kainirlu. 

Watlax* 

fflCAt 

P4lJ<4 



100-110 

LjBtv. 

1 Ib. 

Yd 

Tb^ 

AalwriaElC 

1 Eleu-dEiviii itO 

(750 or 
tow4rj 


{rIcitv 

ntqirat 




ttc LeILs. ITlIwE- lAULjij- yrsvnOuL 


4i fcr 
hlAia 








(3D> 





(00^(» 
(750 or 
tOHNrtr) 

Untif+ 

7 In, 
Ci(Mr- 
naCivtB 
11 FfiP 

Yei 

Y» 

AaiainaiE.ic 

ituSiri AiiiU «llE Al.S4UlUllEldlt4 Ip&SS EU 
GIeii. PihFti lamp pESvidcxL 





Nlma 







rjD> 





100-120 

LFbLv, 

3 iFl. 

T« 

Na 

Ef 

SpecinJ fmlum Indudr uparaLr 

(I.IXOJ 


tfflB I, 



iijunEi 

isiatar for liki:-u.F idiJ iwdiiid:, ijuEo^ 


11. n> 



■BBEOr 

malfs ilni hamiElLAcr, s-poul arms^ far 



1*, 3). 




Xj4w lEn AiLpi, ^IIse Nicbtd, cle. 



4 iB- 





115 

Unli^. 

1 ^ 1.1 ^ 

N& 

Ns 

Hiad 


(3MJ 


2^ a A 

4 (a. 





100^150 

UbIv. 

IM. 

Yh 

Yu 

AuiuirueIe 

nnitbtr-nukh ” pirtEi ri' ftblll. 

(SOOl 






Cuih(Qbed cUw nasi^fttftciit. Pftsi 

Jisap inO FogEn-lis-bC dlrainiiiLi cgnErdt. 

l«-150 

Untv. 

lin. 

Yai 

ria 

Hind 

PnpJiEElar pcrEnnEifDt3]r bouard id 

tlM) 


nJu Ip 




pArE^tiF^ -riKr- 



n.ii. 

3, 4 Jb, 





IIQ^^O 

Uiitf. 

35 mm. 



Hi^d 

(Jpldnal; (rainlDE a]i-Blfm_ 

CUD Qj- 4»| 

iio-ua 
050 04- 4001 

Univ. 

li mm. 

Tm 

Y-m 

Yu 

Hacar 

ClpdeiT rrniBiiiA nisi lioip 

hravtdeil 

51aulE4E BUlSDlAUUilO y tjiiiarcil tar iUJlf. 

30Q-3tW 

UniV, 


T*# 

Hind cr 

(300. 400 





ipocsr 

SIliLulljyHuuji rawinilLii^, If iLr/ijircd:, nl 

or M»| 






DBA film nblJe ppajnrtlnE WEbI 

115 

Uftlv. 

l(a. 

' N* 

Ns 

IfeEsr 

Ifl mp (rxuei tss- wbIt. modti Ases* 

lUillc "iXtoin p^Jf Ibopiilii. 

(300 flr 500) 







115 

Un(T. 

1 Id. 

Ns 

Ns 

Msesp 


(500 or7SD) 







115 

(7541 

1 UbIkt. 

1 In. 

Na 

Yu 

HaESP 

PiESI. tinip prshrldcd. 

1»-I10 

K IDfl^UD 

Unl-r. 

lilii. 

¥m 

Na^ 

AularTUEic 



A.C. 

IfK 

Ns 

N« 

Aucsfflfttie 

: Cairjh'-lbf-tinbD LEnlufOEd fnr inr as 

ft 100-ZM 


t. 




prujEctux- lEand, 

Sifririta 


1. 3 A 




rnariiri lInJ'v. 


4 Pbl 






Ufllv, 

1 orl 

Y« 

T« 

A-UEDmifEE! 

Tilda liEnp (uguEitrilhl Irsia pru 

{300p 500 


iB.p 4(14 




JjrL'Iur} iaiJDiled_ 

cr 754J 


3. 4 In. 




ICO^IIS 

UdIt. 

n Id- 

Yw% 

T« 

Hand ar 


rUD or 400> 


bIia' ]. 



fflDCBr 



Ikllll. 





no 

UbI^. 

1 lit. 

Y*i 

Yii 

AifEsmick 

C«Af-dflVEB lfaniiLij{lisi1l ^"IlS chlLEia 

1200 4f 500 p 


■dIiO' (p 




IV britEL Sp^ iPffli Ipf HOq IE. film. 



l4 Ib. 




CofiE^erti b]E for sioundl Alski. 

50 

UbIv. 

lln. 

Ywa. 

Taa 

Hand ar 

OpEiciJ f-Fimkti^. ialcriduLDXvahlE «> 

(™) 


aFfB 1 



iBBcar 

IIM ;l-^ailnl abaEtEE^ Bprlrwr^l 

SO 


74+ 5 lAu 

Yte 




Ub^, 

lln. 

Yu 

MiqilSr 

Fi-aiufi^ii forHsci>« QKdal : ■Jug' 

(1503 ' 


Clfi4 If. 




iinl^ue'^ inlxroi j E Etnt ibs^aurvDE. 

(Dfl-UO 

LJnIv. 

1* 4 Id. 

Tn 

Y«i 

Monnr 

M^bl IBs EuiDBBk. 

1 In- 

FeiltLEU as fur **' ISlandaiMl mPKlfiE ; 

(3753 


■Fiv 

1-1 4 In 




-Liihl iffidEary Ipn lumnifl.. 

7S 

Ufliw. 

1 Ifl. ' 

No 

V»l 

' Hpmp 

PEDiBfT^ If fsp SriDilard sisdt]. 

(775) 


dfu 1|. 1 




l-l^liE r£l<j4PCy 250 Juiudnf, Swni 

300-750 

SapwalT 

3. 4 (ft. ' 

Nd 

Na 


trn^ tika Ton it. 

liPn. 

AulaiTBtiE 

" iJhailbiB-qidEh " paBEDfE--iihlfl -prrmiilif 

(100 DrUO> 

miHfalx 


1 



liiin-EBLirEl -thikllrr t'lfi^kney uri (R-i- 


Far A.C. 
-ind 





rirvTii fFnra dicker. 


Uakv. 






1(0-750 

(«) 

UbiV. 

1-1). 

1 la. 


Ns ^ 

AutaTniLk 

Mrlli IiiAe ani] Bi-mm. fibm 

no 


1 In. 

Yin 

Yu 

HLnd sr 

" FUin trip icupi (iJ4B Jl Iwp fiJIi. 

£540 rw 7543 





mscsE 

1(0 

Unlv. 

1 IlL 

Yu 

Yu 

Katflr 

Fihb Lrlji dEvrcE. Spool JunnK iaba 

[SoO ar 7S0| 

no 






i.Aon ft. PTHfpfEeip piTETiiitritEly 
hmurd (n bllEho '* ciit 

UbLw. 

7 (Ad 

Y« 

Yet 


l^tiErEfcnt ISCeiliUNE}? pfSvidnJ by 

(100. 375 
orlM> 


dlt« M. 




!tlilLi£lC'4 asver. All ePnliSlii un -mi'r 


-ii- In. 




paiktfL 



























LIST OF PROJECTORS FOR SUB-STANDARD FILMS—cmtlnued 


Pro jectofj— 9'5 -m m. 


NAMI 

m 

Vflldtfl 

A Limp 
wiim* 

AX. er 

Un«T. 

T 

Lini 

iqvip< 

min-K 

Hind or 
Mocnr 
Orln# 

smi 

P^Rurp 

Dtvie* 

Nonrliid 

P|«4irt 

D««k» 

FiFm 

Cip»clE^ 

nnliBn 

Hewinil 

conoNrTn liadti 1 

lU-XSB 

ypiiv. 

1 In. 

Mind 


Nv 

3a to 

Np 

HAnd 


(ISJ 



iMftWf 



400 El 

EUniD 




#Atn> 






Mod.l 

I2»i 

Unk,. 

15 mm. 

M'aExir 

Y« 


400 ft. 

Nd 

hfinii 

Su£h*r If J> .. 

iia^isD 
(Mfl flr 

LTrilv 

IS mrtfi-, 

hfltur 

T« 

No 

404 k. 

V*i 

Mgtor 

PAILL APD-D OLE X 










Marilkl PA M. r,. 

UO-115 

Unlr. 

r In. 

Mflfar 

Y4* 

Ym 

404 ft. 

Th I 

Kind on 


[254 or 
4001 


orirt- IV 

44, 4S. fCl. 
Ai min. 






m&t&n 

PATHE&COPE 









" At* “ ^ 

ilO-M 


31 fpin. 

HAtld 

No 

Nil 

3D^nil40fr, 

Hd 

Hind 


ib ar 
$D*atr 






iw iL by 
miinf syf 

M*nui 

JOindiOrii. 



L^ii * ... . 

54. 

roo-i Eo. 
»4r254 
(44, 140 
«r I54l 
llKl-354 

Unir. 

17 mm. 
Aito 44. 

74 mm. 

rtflc^r 

No 

Tn 

1 

Na 

Hind 

od- 300 ft. 



■ M * .. ... ... 

A.CL 

^ mim. 

H&t&r 

N4 

No ; 

14. SO. 

Nn 

Mgjwr 


fiM) 

<D-C. 





200 or 




MtJfb 

reJilt- 

*qc*) 





IDOfK. 



"S* .„ 

110-1^0 

A.C 

24, 13, -a. 

MncEir 

Nfl 

1 

004 fL 

Ha 

PE El Ear 

SPfCTO if41 ... ... 

T244E 


M, 70 mm. 



1 

Z40.1S4 
d«ar 
7M) gfia 

SopiriEi- 

li in. 

HoCdr 


N« 

4D0li. 

Hm 

Aticotniitc 


AX. j 




1 




1 

AOw. I2v. 1 

UHi Uttl'iH,] 









P ro ject^or s Mu Iti' Gauge 




« 

VolfU4 

A.C. 

t 

La 111 

1 5iin 

Revaj-|p 

Necian 


NAMf 


4 Um^ 

Wiiiix* 

or 

llniv. 

Equip- 

maAt 

PLciiira 
' Ottiii* 

R-iwi-ml 

DITfdAR. Ova . 

' IS and 

1IO3S0 

UiiK. 

U 1 h i 

Vw 

T*i 

MvEoir 


f_5 jnm , 
df 

i'S l.nd 

4 mm. 
vr 

V-Sand 
i- mm, 
{1 Mpl- 
nc4 
rnddikl 




■- 




PAktLARfT-AOLEX 







Mddnl E7-A/3... .. 

1A ind 

irfLiis 

Ufliv. 

40 mm. 

' T« 

tm 

Hand nr 


f.S mm. 

i440 on 


C^W IS. 



PIOEBT 



iSQi 


IS. 45, 

SO, 00 




Nod#l 4-fl4 ... ... 

lAand 

l|4 

Unlw. 

mm. 

7 m. 

Y** 

Tpi 1 

AutumaEJc 


PS mm. 

aSQ nr 


dft? i. 






*W1 


I| in. 




Hodil 0-«l* ... ... 

lA an d 

Em 




Tm 

Ad»m*tlc 


B mm. 

(ISO on 


diw 1^ 






Md| 


IJ ik. 




Pfddnl D-3 ^ ... 

lA. 1-§ 

fclO 

UnLv. 

^ ip. 

T« 

Tb 

Aatnmaik^ 


ind 
(h mm. 

(?»} 


pjfd 

20 mm. 




PATHEfCOPE 







Dull 1004, PfLrt ... 

lA and 

lootmoi 

UnEv, 

Hh 4fl 


Hq 

AuiQm^Ut 


S.S mm 

□r SO 

{7l»} 


74 mm. 




SIEMENS 







* Sl3(!»«n-N[nfe ' 

10 4nd 

50 

Univ. 

35 ar 

Ym 

v« 

HdEor 


f .5 mm. 

i2iU\ 1 


so mm. 
dJu 3£ 

3. 4 kp. 






$,P. EQUIPMENTS 








' SpncJaJ PecrlBtf * 

lA ’.S 

1ECL2SD 1 

UiiEv. 

U ^n. 

Y«i 

Na 

Hncar 


ind 
i mm 

flS0^ 


#-iU 1 In. 





AiinurhE 


Dual br^^lftr) ftJm tnck t tWiq 

ijiFiwrlirH, fit. cbuiE&^vrr 9l 

pBfti fKCtpi Ikt rV¥4nkU4 Ul iehdI' 
PfHiqdf^ ligbL prurviElcd 


SiMw-yt, Rfld fA,Er 

in Erfebati4fie4E7^« ior ctlfa«f gauifE. 


GrH.r-drfvrn thf<wifflicn*T. Ujrhl tfli- 
rif^ner i\0 8iiin«ni t¥itb joa+ irJLEl 

lacnpi; ti^'llJTU'KlL krltli SAih'wa.tL lamp, 
SprocktLJi P|nul-ipiniiTni arvd JE^ir 
l.ntoivUu£]|(UQlr fnr rlEbtT 
Krmuxki fflr 


HPHWirki U lof 


OpTICikf IraUil'tai. Jni^rJiaiij^lLlii^ 
!•- iiiiil j-bla.iJrd ikhirkxrrv Dklal 
"Hifla’' iEitrrnittlJ^DE m&IrtttifiH. 
liraqiLpqtrd LIghE *Eft- 

cErncv Ci^cKiraii Uap\ ig^ tuAifiin. 
SptPcif'Pt*. ■-at4 rikiLiJ iidbr< 

inEti^cbJOJU^jlfle tar uifanr Enuj[P. 
£uC]9Mi 1 itiEKlillim. 

PoiroT diwlm ma-i/tmfaL 


i^Jt 



























































LlVr OF PROJECTORS FOR SUBrSTANDARD FILMS—COrttf/iued 
Sound-ort-Film Projectors 


MAMfc 

VqIlai* a 
L iaip 
Wbldie 

A.C. D-r 
Unir. 

Leei 

EquIprnflET 

Saund 

ObIbuT 

FElm 

CipIClEf 

AflFhOStJUND 






MvdBl H ,,. 

\15 

Unlv, 

2 |q. 

® Witw 

I.ft00 h. 


{5») 

■bllen^t RrMl 


rt*d«i M ™ 






115 

OttJt. 

1 Jr. 

8 WIEXX 

J.ftOO N 


p»j 

^jillBnl an-if 





I iDundb 




KaM L . . 

IDD-III 

I750> 

A.C. 

1 In. 

30-5S 

E r,irofE. , 

■f LL A HD Wei-i 
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P.V. FILTER. A photo^apliic plate 
not see an object in lim .same terms o^ tifjht 
values as the human eye. and if tin: photn- 
grapliirr wLshta to obtain an appro^imaldy 
correct rendering of any object ^vhich 
shows variations of colour he niLLSt eiiipluy 
special Correcting or contrast In liars. 

To chooise the best filter for liny ^ven 
subject, a P.V, (Photographic Vision) hher 
is tiscfuL In tlic case of an ordinary plate. 


^ piece of blue glass, or a blue filter such 
as is iistd in colour phocoj[fraphy, will be 
surtki ent, For piuiclirom at ir m at erial M e$$rs. 
Ilforil supply a special " P.V. Pan.'" filler* 
Used logcllicr with any cnrri^tion or Contrast 
filler to TOW the object to be pliotogmptied. 
it will impart to this a range of luminosities 
opproxirnating to Lbat which would he 
rendered on a panchroniaric plate with the 
particular filter seJeeted. [Sistf also Filters.) 
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RADIOGRAPHY: APPLICATIONS AND TECHNIQUE 

B. E. Luboshe2> PhJJ,. M^c,. f JIPJ., 

OfKedck. Lid. 

Although mdlDgraph}' hi5 been fur n>an]r ;r«ir7 qne of the pnOR Imxmnt and valuable 
branchfti cf photognphy uitd In id«ni:d, tn^dictn^ md 5.urg&ry, compar^civd^ few 
people undem^nd iKe pdnelples Involved, or ire iware of the wide tppUaclon of X-rays 
Lodiy. Here i dlnInfuLihed auchorky and pioneer j;ivftt a full e^planaLion or che subfecCp 
and in addItLon to rtvi^wln^ the usei ot mtilern r^diog r^ phjf, dcstribei how ihe work ll 

carried auc 


X -RAYS were disyeoverct] by ProfesMir 
iiontgen in November, whiic 

he wns. experimenting with vacmim 
discharge Lubes in his laboratory^ aE Lbe 
Universify of Wairburg. He found that rays 
eoming Ironi his apjjarHtns weri! passing 
through objects not transpareni to ordinary 
light and that ^nme phritographir plates 
lying in the vicinity became fogged by the 
passage of the unbnowTi rays through their 
light-light wrappings. This nou.siial be¬ 
haviour of the new led Prof. Rontgen to 
call them "X '' rays, meaning fhe"iinknown“ 
jays^ but they are now frequently culled 
Rontgen “ rays, after their ^scoverer. 

In the early days the generation nf X-rays 
was attended with danger and uiicertaijiLy. 


and considerahtc ingenuity and complicated 
apparatus were required in order to prorhice 
any results at oU, Today, althougit the 
apparatus infinitely more complex. X-rays 
ate produced vvith case and certainty^ and 
they are always under perfect Control both 
ill regard lo their character and quant it5% so 
that X-ray photc^aphy (or radiography) can 
be cairied nut with almost the same eoso 05 
ordinary photography by artificial light. 
Properties of X-Rays. X-raya are 
produced wHtbin a highly evactiated tube, 
not unlike a large electric light bulb, the 
most obvions difference being that whereas 
ordinary light can be jsmdnced hy quite 
small voltages, many thousands of volts are 
required to produce X-rays, These rays may 



MAKING AH X-<IIAT HOVING eiCTURE. Dhft a 4 Ih* QuHUildlYki itiriltipTiiHiiu In ndrainAhiv b. eN* iv4ilurl4n irf in 
■painriH by Pr with wMcH X-W*r petuf«i arm lakui dimiiih iSk huntiPI lied/. Thft 4 

-|-ilb|4CT rn I^QIItidFi bt thOwD hiift. phit lT 1 •cil 1 ^d tUFlFi-nilJifn ti uT vrui valua in mibdlHi dilil^Otlf ll^d rtMATCh lAfl Itl 
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UVING SKBLCTOM, f hlt nth ■r «urpFk|«i| X-rfev Dlctu#* 
wu D^EJilrvfrf *n 4 ilnj^i litm wkh onn it tij* Xgdxk 

HbcH^Cffrlrt. pJvEfl MhM.1 nQC ir# th* bvrm irvil 

epwjyi BbJfflEd w^rn by the Uiy dvlrlr ihown. Jiur 
tJi^ tMtiU ars daEhBii wJth riilN. Rud IgniB it leui ^rf fJi4 
ir* l■■P!l 




he regarded Ugiit mys nl extraordinarily 
iirnall UiV'^v^kn^h, so sinalJ compared with 
normaJ light wavch? that they cajuiot be 
reflecied or bcnl by optical surfaces but find 
Ihcir way through substances which stop the 
passage of ordinary' light, 

X-ray^ do not pass with «]iia| facility 
Uirough aJJ bodies, but are absorbed accord¬ 
ing to the iJhekncss and nature of the sub¬ 
stances traversed. Thick ubjeets absorb much 


more of the radiation than Lliln one?i, and 
heavy objects arc coiisEderably inore absorb¬ 
ent thaii those made of lighter and less dense 
ftuhstancfes. Upon these tacts sonic of the 
must important praclicjd applicarioos oJ 
X-nys depend^ for the shadows produced 
by a body interposed between the souico 
of X-rays anfl an appropriate receiving 
screen, show dJflerent densities according 
to the nature and thickness of the P^ts 
trai."erscd. 

Unaided, our eyes are c|uite unable to see 
X-rays, but by allowing the rays to fall upon 
surfaces coated wllli sipcciaJly prepared sub' 
Stances (such as caJcimu tungstatej which 
fluoresce or glow unci nr th eir influcncL^ wc 
areiibk-todptect them, .yihongh the shadow 
images on a fluorescent screen can and do in 
certain cases give valuable information con¬ 
cerning Ihe structure of the bodies being 
exEimined, they cannot compare for coiitruat 
and sLrcikgth of detail wkh the photographic 
records^ or radiografshs. In order to make a 
radiograph the phoLographic material is 
loaded into a special light-tight container, 
Lliu tnp cover of which is nsually made of tJiin 
aJLiminiurn which allows the X-rays to pass. 
This is placed on one side of ihe object being 
ladiographed, w'ith iLc aluminiunt cover as 
close as possible to it, while the source of 
X-mys is arranged on the opposite side of 
the object at a considcmbly greater distance^ 
U$e of Fluorejcent Materials. All 
pLatographic matcrlaJs are sensitive lo X- 
rays lo a greater or lesser degree, and soon 
after the discovery of these rays- such plates 
as weru then available were ntih>^ for radiu- 
graphic ptirpusea. Oising to Uie inefficiency 
of both the apparalus and the plat^, great 
difRculiy was experienced in obtaining a 
**fegible " iniagc at all, and many hourii ex¬ 
posure were required lo jarodnee suflicient 
density on Uik plate, Jt was soon diHcover- 
ed that exposures could he considerably 
shurlcncd by ntilining fluorescent materinJs 
similar to tlioso uaed lor the visnoJ e.^amina- 
tions tn reinforce the X-ray shadow image, 
iTie meLlKxI adopted was to coat the Onores- 
cent substance upon tfiin cardboard and to 
place this with the coated side ui close con¬ 
tact with the photographic emtikion. the 
two being ptess^ logetbcr during exposure. 
With this arrangement part ol llic X^raya 
passing through ihe uardbaard and lltiorcscent 
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material are absorbed and transformed into 
ordinary light, and of the remainder of the 
X-rays passing on, part are absorbed by the 
emulsion itself, so that the sum of the two 
effects produce the final image. 

One of the greatest improvements in the 
photographic product was the introduction 
of the “ DupIi'Tized " X-ray films by the 
Kodak Company in collaboration with the 
late N. E. Luboshez. This kind of X-ray 
film, now universal, consists of a special 
sensitive X-ray emulsion coated on both 
sides of a thin celluloid base, which can thus 
be used between two fluorescent intensifying 
screens. This results in a very great increase 
in the speed and contrast, both qualities of 
fundamental importance in radiography. 
Practical Applications. The fet im¬ 
portant use to which X-rays were put was 
in connexion with medical diagnosis—the 
ease with which the X-rays penetrated the 
softer tissues and left sharply defined 
shadows of the bones led to their immediate 
application to the study of bone fractures. 
But it was not long before means were 
devised to enable the softer tissues to be 
investigated radiographically. Parts that 
are ordinarily too transparent to X-rays are 
brought into evidence by injecting suitable 
opaque but harmless substances into them, 
and the stomach and intestinal tract are 
outlined by administering food containing 
suitable heav^^ substances which cast shadows 
that are recorded on the radiograph. There 
are few parts of the body that cannot be 
investigated by modem X-ray technique, 
and even the brain and spinal cord can be 
studied radiographically. 

The technique employed varies according 
to the part of the body being radiographed, 
and the exposure conditions are adjusted 
so as to produce the most satisfactory 
result for subsequent interpretation. As in 
ordinary photography, the exposure depends 
upon the amount of radiation reaching the 
film and the time during which it is allowed 
to act, so that radiographs of thick and 
heavy parts of the body require either 
longer exposure times or more powerful 
X-ray apparatus than the thinner or lighter 
parts. Exposure times may vary between 
thousandths of a second and several seconds, 
depending upon the part being radio¬ 
graphed, the shorter times being used when 


radiographing rapidly moving parts in order 
to obtain sharp definition, such as in the 
case of the heart. When radiographing the 
bones and other parts that can be easily 
immobilized, longer times are permissible. 

The quality of a radiograph depends not 
only upon the exposure given but upon a 
great many other factors, and particularly 
upon the kind of X-rays utilized. The 
electrical conditions operating the tube 
determine the kind of X-rays produced, and 
just as different voltages applied to an 
ordinary lamp give to light a bluer or redder 
colour, so different voltages applied to an 
X-ray tube yield X-rays of differing wave¬ 
lengths with consequent differences in 
penetrative power. Part of the technique 
in radiography involves the correct choice 
of the kind of X-rays used so that the 
penetrations shall give the requisite amount 
of contrast in the regions under study. 
When radiographing thin parts, such as the 
hand, rays of comparatively low penetration 
are most suitable, whereas in radiographing 
heavier parts, such as the pelvis, more pene¬ 
trating rays are employed. In the latter 
case considerable difficulty is experienced 
with fogging due to the diffusion of the X-rays 
during their passage through the body, and 
various ingenious devices are employed 
by radiographers to reduce this fog. 

It is characteristic of the more penetrating 
rays that they give images of lower contrast 
than those given by less penetrating rays, 
so that adjustment of the X-ray quality 
provides a method of controlling the contrast 
independently of the choice of the radio¬ 
graphic material, or of the developing 
conditions. It is worth noting that radio¬ 
graphs made with intensifying screens are 
more contrasty than those made by the 
X-rays alone, and this may be attributed to 
the different ways in which the photographic 
emulsion responds to X-rays and ordinary 
light. 

Processing. X-ray films are processed 
in much the same way as other photo¬ 
graphic materials, and it is usual to 
standardize the processing on a time-tempera¬ 
ture basis. The films are generally much 
larger than those customary in ordinary 
photography as a radiograph is always lift- 
size or slightly larger. After exposure the 
films are loaded into non-corrodible metal 
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hangers m which they are hdri during the 
p^itbs^uent operaiians. The first process 
is iJeveiopment for a standard time of five 
mirmtes at 65^ F. in a special contrasty 
developer. This is followed by a rapid 
rinse ill pure water, or an acid rinse bath 
and final hxaliun in an ^dd hardening fixing 
bath. V'^ertical tanks, ruLcd with automatic 
temperalurc control, are almost liiiivur.sally 
employed in Jarge institution!^, and in mxiny 
hospitals elaborate arrangements are pro- 
viderl for the rapid handling; of huge 
quantitiuK of film. 

Modern DevelopmentSK Modern dc- 
vclopmenfs in medical radiography include 
methods for showing the poslLion of the 
varioii!$ organs stercoscopically^ and there 
are ollicra for showing selected sections of 
the human body as though it were cut into 
slices. The most recent development has 
heen in the direction of depicting the move- 
jiicnts of internal organscineu]atographicaily^ 
and slow-iiiotion cinematcigraphic records af 
the rno%'emeni of the heart and storn,ich are 
proving of immensR vahw. 

Tfie t]5e$ of X-rays arc by nn means con¬ 
fined to medicine, and their applications to 
many brandies of industry' are becoming 
increasingly widespread. ’X-niys may be 
used either during the process of developing 
new methods of maiiufacture so as to dis¬ 
cover the most economical and elective pro¬ 
cedure, or they may be applied with a view^ 
to checking up or testing riuished products. 
Some of the mnsl important applieatioiiH 
are related to the engineering inrlnstries. 
wlicre castings, welded joints, 
and complete sLructnres 
undergo routine e^Kamlnatiun. 

In many instances l^toiler 
makers, stmcLural ejiguiecrs 
and armament firms are 
rt?q uired lo radiograph im- 
portant parts. Electrical 
apparatus, and especially 
those in which moulded plastic 
matenals are used, as well 
as those in which there are 
complicated drenitSp arc fre- 
q ue n 11 y examined radio¬ 
graphically. 

X-rays arc no^v being ap¬ 
plied lo problems in forestry, 
and invesligalions are in pr£>- 


gref^s for the routine exammalion of valuable 
trees. In certain cases ilisaster with road- 
Hide trees has been av-erted by timely X ray 
cxiEitiiiuitioni and it is nn longer iiecessarv' 
to damage vaJuahli? timber by boring during 
inspection. An intcrei5ting applitmtion has 
been the mdiography of old timber roo/s. 
W'hen it has been ^ound possible to detect 
whether the lan\ac of the death-watch beetle 
Lave penetrated and are still living or are 
dead and harmless. 

Technique, The technique employed in 
industrial radiography has been separately 
evolved for each kind of task that X rays 
have h&m called upon to serve, bui the 
principles are similar to those which are 
used for medical ia:ditig3':5phy. 

When mdiograpiling lieiivy bodies, such 
us meial castings or boilers, the exposure 
times tciiuirect mov reach severaJ hours and 
X-ray $ of very great peuclration art 
employed, ivhile precautions are taken in 
eliminate the effects of the diffused radiation. 
Lor light .tnd thin pieces of apparatus, such 
as moulded electrical parts iintl thin metal, 
less penetrating rays and shorter cxjHJHurcs 
are used ^nd there are no special technicai 
difhculties. 

X-niys have even foimd their way in 10 
textile mdtistries where different kinds of 
doth :ind process of manufacture arc ehecked 
up by periodical X-ray examinatiojis. 
Differences between real and artificial silk 
and silks weighted vrlLli tin or lead ore 
immediately sliuwit under X-tay examina¬ 
tions,. and fn the rcscardi laboratories many 




X-RAY CRYSTALLOGftAPIHr. Sd«fixlRe nr^ th* IiblbeciJda aJ 

rhtlirHCturt gf InnurtiBnfalK lubiufie^L irt rt** nct*rk|j^r C*frl*d vul hv mu«ii 
Fidiofriphy. Han i.r# Lmh, E^|«E«rn|. 

i;rmrTiBEHcill/ Krnnjti] ipgti . ri^kt^ ^nKmawr.r rtrcMl 

CtaifEUT k i\t Wririnm fc/df Ijritjfgewi 
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prublizma cunccrni^d with iuipruvumunL^ ill 
the manuf^ictlire of new products have been 
sulvecL 

For this kind of work of very low 

pcnctratin;^ power—called Gtcn^ rays—are 
employed, since I he more penetmting X-rays 
pass Lhrcugli the Lhin and delicate ipeclmeiis 
far too cosily without showing stithcicnt 
contrast to dificreiiiiatc bet ween them. 
Special apparatus anil technique have been 
developed for the^ invest hjatJonSp as woU 
as for the study of dowers and small biological 
Specimens^ 

When the appropriate technique is adoptedp 
X-rayis may be used tor such diverse pur- 
(Xises as to disuluse the inner structure of 
the wing a butterrty or the ca\dties in a 
steel uuijLing sbe inches Lliick. 


Radiography lias found many applications 
in pure science and has led to consider ble 
increase in our knowledge of ilie world 
0round us. It is, however, to a special 
bruncli uf radlugraphy tltul we must turn 
for the most prolific advances in moiiem 
scjcntific knowledge—namely^ to X-ray 
crystal anaJy'sis- Herp. wc are no longer 
deaUng with shadoiv pictures but with the 
diffraction patterns that are produced when 
X-rays impinge upon any substance. It is 
outside the scope of this artinie to coiuaidcf 
how these patterns ore obtained or inter¬ 
preted, but Jiiifficc it toaay that the pattern^p 
consisting of variously spaced spots, lines 
or cirdciip are different for every subsituMcC 
examined and enable the innermost structure 
of tiic material under situdy to be determined. 


RANCE-FIKDERS IN MODERN CAMERAS 

Horuce W* Lee, &JL 

A lui^ number dif htndl ciipcciAllr thu 4 Q uf ttia miriiratun: t^p^i inturpurjixe 4 

imie-llnder. Hiij Infenloui device isilsxi In obcalrlnf ihe Hue deiree of accuncy In 
focuuing which chrft £mjll 5.IZA af tha rnlnUture ne^acive makfa ea&e-nt.iaJ. Hera irt 
d^ribed the techn^na!] feature thv rnodern n,ni|'c-hnd?r+ which jju hr to make the 
modem mlcUiure in Ifiiirumenc of precliton 


r r. rangefinder works on the principle 
of making two images of iui object, as 
seen from different positions, coinridii. 
TJit separation of these positions is known 
as the ba-Hc, and the longer thbi is the 
greater the accuracy with w^iich the 
ineasuritimEuit can bo 
made. 

Fig. I ahowii the 

principle. L and fi 
an? the two puth^ of 
light from a distant 
object to the cuds of 
the base SM. At M 
is a rclleetor which 
directs the light along 
the baxc to S, where 
it is again reflected to 
the eye. 5 Ls SO lightly 
silvered that it can be 
seen through ; the tw-o 
view^ are thus seen 
together superimposed 
either over the w^hole 
held Of (more geti- 
craJiy) over part of the 
field, the i? view being 
smaller because the 


window' IVR is farther 
ir/,. The two niys L 
united in the eyepiece 


from the cyT than 
stnd R (Fig. i) are 

E if S and M arc 





Dli|nm ihHwilni eKb pHnElpI^ 
nn|:«rf 1 fl 4 ir, X EJid H Mrm two 
^tlu dl njUr Iram » tfiiftnc 
Mfht a rtHfClMl Mt |-| xiOni tNv btU, 

S, Twfr in tliiw 

ti iA* t 
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piiniilfl. Rbiys fnirn .1 near puiiit P u4ll tioi 
^ vnli reach the ey* in the 

directions L and R resi^ctivcly, »o that a 
doubled iina^^ seen. The mirror M 
* _ notv rutated to 

Inf lni*E wkh 

'™JT I 


lni*E figH 

inKarrm^ ^^3lPlCH^rw^ 



nntv 

Eilc dntftbrl ptK,t- 

t ion till m yii L anti 
A' roincide. 

The rotation uf M 

is ix ineEiaurc of 
I he rieamcsis t>f 
Ml mi|jrotecteH 
scini-Tiilvered snr 
face woiild sewn 
taruLsh anti coiild 
be eaMily niblwd odp wj it placed iiibiidc a 

prism for protection. 4 

arran^^cincnt used by Zeiss Ikm. 

A isimiJar amni^rnent is u>ai by belt?., 
except that the ri^jhl-hsind reflector h u 
sepamie rifjhl- 
artKle pris^m. I n 
both cases one 
viw ii inset 
ill sjjid snper- 
im posed on the 
Ollier (Fig. jJ, 

Zeiss Ikon use a 
ftoM semi-re fleet¬ 
ing surface so 

that llie directly 
viewed image b 
greenish and the 
reflected (inset) 
iinatfe tcdiibh. 

Exact coinci 
df nee IS tlicrtfore 
easily^ obtain d. 

Length of Bose. In Tuininture cameras 
thi: base cannot wxdl escii^d 3^ in, 

[and isgencrally 4 cm or 1 ^ in.), pnr an 
object 3 ft. away the angle betwivn the rtty^- 
to I he right and left cntls 
of the base is about h deg.., 
and the mirror ^lif Uah to be 
rotated through only 3 deg. 

(n order to iransih’ite Lhbi 
small motion into an appre¬ 
ciable one. M b attadied 
to a lever, which may be 
2 in. long. The end of the 
lever thus moves a distance 
ol about j/ioth in. Tliis 
IS about the amount the 
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Fll, Th« 

Ie 

ifikr^lE Umliii at\t$ Hm- 
Iduirtf EruJd* I ^ 

^■ 4 'i 



winp h 

HliktK PPFkPTT pn>tfuEH i. Rila^d 
Hfld with up-piir hjJI 4f t^w 
tniniiJn[ Pram lif|TN4i>d 
Miavm inri Is^ir hiilf Irotrt^ 
rl|hi|-hxrfcd t«lfi£Qi** 



Fig.. $. PI mgr umJLEiEf aI 

rlght-^njlgg prhmi nmiJicEri E4|vEPl«f. gi 
t^i^tflrparusg !■ fUIiwAg^iir 


lensj hu.s to be moved fmm the iiiliiiit,V^ 
jwisLtion to focus Eiown to 3 ft. ivhrn sht‘ 
foc4l tength is 4 hi, (the normal focal length 
for a picture siicc of 36 v 24 nun.), lienee 
it is seen that if the end of I he lens jiiouni 
Wars against tlie end nf the lever ol the 
meUiiing mirror, the motiuri of i|ie lens in 

foctissiiiH <-'irn bf> 
mtitle exactly the 
right aniotuil re^ 

tiniicd tnmovi' the 
lever attached lo 
the mirrur to bring 
aWnit coincidence. 
Ibis is the prin- 
€ i p I e of the 
Coupled ka jige- 
J^'iiider^ I hough 
uther ways uf 
coupling than lEir 
direct h-ver may 
W employed, h will W appreciated that 
when & lens of another focal length i.s stih- 
Htituterl the eoupUiig ratio will have n> be 
changed. Wilh lever coupling the vari:il>h^ 
latio is ohtatni?ri by shaping the i-nd of the 
lens muiiiit, iigainst which the end of ilu' 
lever tests, to art as a cam, so that :ih the 
mniinr is rot .nod in foetissing, a mnvemcnl 
appropriate to the fne^d length of the lens 
is given in the mirror. 

pifferene System!. KocLilc ose an 
optical system which U reaJJv a jiair of 
leJescopcs having a common eyepiece, the 
vitwa being pre^nteH togclhet to the eve 
by a mixer prism ( Fig. 5}, corLsisting of ilii te 
right-angled prisms ri-mentiNj together in 
siirb a manner that ific upjHT h.df of the 
view is thiLi of the left-hand tejcsco^H: and 
ihir lower half that of the right-hand 
Telei«<i|»e (Fig. iVj. The ^news have a sharp 
di^ddJng I inf* (which makes for accuracy in 
setting), and this is cnauro^i hy fr^us- 
§:ing the eyepiece on tliv prisuts, where 
arc abo the focal planer 
of the ohjcctiii^e*, 

TIjl-ic arc ulhcr way'.s of 
making the cointjdemx 
adjiisiment lliaii tliat of 
rf;>ckmg one rnirror. Koriuk 
attach one of the objec¬ 
tives to a frame m that it 
can be moved at right angles 
to the rayi pusdng through 
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1^1] 

TTiidfn whi-ch turn in Ihiir 

QWA pJuiCl In HpjHtllEK^ 

dlrtE^Bfu far ■•■carlax. 
uiiicid^rvea idjdjitmtnt 


jT. nnd thm deviate tliuin thti right amountr 
The frame can also emry scale of dmance^ 
whirh, by an ingenioiis armji^eiiicnLp can be 
viewed in the eyepiec*. I1ie fra mn can be 
moved by a cam at- 
tached to I be focti^sing 
movement. A^fa move 
the whole “base 
prism " si de way K to 
effect coincidence ad- 
lustmenl, Zeiss Ikon 
employ two methods: 
the first is known as ibe " rotating wedge ” 
and tises a pair of glass w^edges, placed in 
frunt of 2]It wliich can Lc rotated in opposite 
directions in their own pbnes (Fig. yj. When 
the thin edges ol liio wedges are together the 
rwo form a prism of dnuh]p the 
angle of either; as they arc iota ted 
the etiective angle is rediiced till 
j f when die thin edges are up|>DSite 
J f one another the prism angle is nil. 
TLiis gives quite a large Jiioliuii (^0'^} 
10 cover the range. Here the ad¬ 
justing iiiuveniciit being rotary the 
coupling 10 the 
movement is by 
that rotating the 
wedges also 
rotates the 
iiamera lens in its focus^ 
sing mount. The pitch 
ul the helix is iiuide in 
accordance with the focaf 
1 eng ill ul liic lens lo give 
The correct longitudinal 
rnovciTieiit; uUierwLsc, where the helix is 
fi.xed, it is necessary to change the vvedg^ 


letis focussing 
gear wheela, fo 


surfaces in contact (Fig. S), so tliat in 
the nunmJ pusiLioii Uiey have no effect on 
the ray$_ iTie convex lens, however, is 
made to swing from side lo side aud thus 
ihe combination forms a prism of v'ariabk 
angle. 

Need for Precision. From considera- 
riou o! the small jiiuvemcnts required to 
effect coincidence adjustTnent for objecis as 
near as 3 ftn, even when Uie movement is 
magnified by a lever, it is obvious that the 
ninge-fincler on tbt: miuiatim: cuiiiurii Is a 
very delicate insimment and has to be made 
i^ith preriisinn. Connexion to the focussing 
mount b^iJl^^s in further possibilities of error 
through bacJdasth at the pivots of 
irregular transmission of gears, errors m 
shaping the cams, etc. These errors become 




Fli- It- Ahvrm, dkixrim 

ihofvjnx ihm Lwy 
wlildK mrm CBup. 1 cd wJEh 
eJhii liiAi ■dfuLffnAriE. Jfi eKe 
3Efil4 lli^in Wf dl* 

dPiriA 44 mtEir Arsod ea 
Si^Mrl kflinti, 5 uiD*r 
xulf Caiiu;< 

•eu.. Thfe rcliiE 

rflliiElnl^ Iri npipBiInf 
dlrBEiJD'riE End dflllEE' iIie 
fafliin dI IIxKi. tElE, ilil4lAX 
wAdxH an Z4I1M lii 4 ^ 
iJrJirM w»di: 4 i iMn|«atrK|if 


the more serious as the apertutc ratio of the 
camera Inns increaKC^. 


ttith the Icxi^ The second method is known 
as the “ wing wedge " and cmplovA a pair 
of cylindrical lenses in front of minor M, 
one concave and the other convex of cijiial 
curv^atiLTc^ and placed wjUi their curved 



The range-finder then calls not only for 
accurate workTn.inship, but care in momit- 
ing, so that the measuring parta, rocking 
mirror or tens with its le%'er, rotating 
prisms, etc.., are ]iroLected from mech- 
anicat shnek. With these precautions taken 
it is found dial ihe coupled range-finder 
on the miniature enjoera, provided its 
base is not less than 4 rm. |i| in.,)^ focus 
any lens itsualLy fitted, within the limits of 
the depth ui focus. Wit hour its aid the full 
possibilities ot the miniature camera could 
not be realized. Another type ot distance 
tinder which works on a dllTerent pniiciple 
and hi much simpler in constnictton Is 
known as a telemetei’ or distance gaugu. 
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RECORDING APPARATUS & PHOTO-DUPLICATION 

David Charles, 

The copying of books, nianuscripts and other documents which otherwise necessitates 
the expenditure of n^nch time and labour* is now carried out with speed and efficiency by 
special photographic machines* The processes that are used differ in principle* but ail 
have undergone steady improvement in recent times, and photographic duplication 
is being extensively used in many branches of commerce today. Here Mr. Charles explains 
the apparatus employed and the methods adopted in this class of photographic work 


T here are several entirely distinct 
kinds of photographic recording 
apparatus. In the main* their 
purpose is for the duplication of documents, 
drawings, printed matter and the like ; 
even for this purpose alone there are 
two or three distinct types of apparatus 
employing as many processes. In addition* 
there are a few kinds of apparatus which 
have been devised for making records of 
other kinds of subjects. 

The unusual kinds of recording apparatus 
include that which has been evolved by the 
research department of the General Post 
Office for recording telephone meter-readings. 
By photographing at one exposure a whole 
bank of meters, it is anticipated that errors 
Will be reduced and time saved. Other 
examples are the cameras which have been 
used for photographing the finisli of horse¬ 
races, for the study of traffic problems, and 
for land-surveying from the air* These 
usually include images of dials which indicate 
sj>ecific conditions obtaining at the moment 
of exposure. Similar principles have been 
adopted in making cinematograph records 
of the behaviour of racing cars* 

ClassiFicatiom Apparatus and methods 
used for duplicating documents and the 
like fall into certain categories* The first 
rough sub-division is into varieties which 
can produce a copy only the same size as 
the original* and those which can produce 
a copy to a larger or smaller scale* The 
former may be regarded* in parallel terms of 
more ordinary* photography, as ** printing- 
frame contact ” methods* and the latter as 
“ camera-copying '' methods* But in each 
of these two classes there are again several 
sub-divisions. Taking first the jirintlng- 
frame contact ** methods, it is quite ob\^ous 
that if a letter or other document has the 
writing on one side only and is on paper 
which is at all translucent it can be printed 


frorn merely by inserting it in a printing- 
frame having a glass front and pressing a 
sheet of bromide paper into contact with 
it. On exposure and development the 
resulting print will be one with more or 
less white lines on a more or less black or 
dark grey background* 

If, however, such print be made with the 
written matter in contact with the bromide 
paper, the matter will be reversed in the 
print, as in a mirror, as well as being re\*ersed 
as to black-and-white, as in a negative* 
But if the bromide print be made in contact 
with the hack of the document^ the writing 
will be the right way round, but will probably 
lack definition, owing to the diffusing nature 
of the pai-jer itself on which the w'riting 
exists* In either case the grey background 
will not be even in tone, but will record the 
irregular substance of the original document, 
and any creases or other markings. For this 
reason it is the usual practice to print in 
contact with the lettering or drawing* so as 
to ensure clean definition, and to make a 
positive print again from the bromide paper 
negative thus produced* It should be noted 
that even in this simple method it is essen¬ 
tial to ensure perfect contact between the 
written or drawn matter and the sensitive 
paper* Therefore, except in very small 
sizes indeed* it is necessary to employ either 
apparatus made for the ** refiex-copying" 
process below), or else a vacuum-pressure 

printing-frame as used in photo-^lithography. 

Reflex Copying, or Flayertype* 
This is also a contact frame method, by which 
same-size copies are made quite irrespective 
of the points as to whether the original 
document is on translucent paper or not* or 
whether both sides of it bear matter. The 
process, as its modern name “ reflex " 
implies, depends on the reflection of light 
from the paper surface in the following 
technically interesting way* A sheet of 
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extreme-contrast sensitive paper is pressed 
in contact with the matter to be copied, and 
light is shone through the back of the 
sensitive materiaL Qnite obviously the 
latter is fogged ” by this exposure. But 
some of the light which passes through is 
reflected from the white portions of the 
document itself back through the emulsion. 
There is a distinct difference in exposure- 
action between the plain fog and the fog 
plus reflected light, which on developrnent 
produces a marked difference in density. 
In this ivay a paper negative Is produced 
with the lines"" of writing, drawing, 
printing, etc,, in a pale grey, with a back¬ 
ground of considerably^ greater opacity. 
From this negative positive copies are 
produced in the same frame by the ordinary 
bromide-printing method described above. 

Apparatus and Materials for Player- 
type, Commercial Playertype apparatus 
consists of a box containing electric lamps 
for even illumination of the sensitive paper, 
w'hich is laid upon the glass top of the box ; 
the original matter is laid upon the sensitive 
coating of the paper, and the lid of the box 
closed down to produce even pressure. Then 
the lights are switched on for the exposure. 
The sensitive paper is developed and fixed 
in the ordinaiy^ way. But there are specific 
elaborations of this rough outline of the 
process which make it a perfectly practicable 
one for comparatively unskilled use. First 
the sensitive material, which has been 
specially de%ised,is so “ slow" that it can be 
handled in comfortable ilhimination without 
a dark-room, and it has in addition a decided 
“ jump " in contrast within a certain range 
of exposure. It is this characteristic jump in 
the density of certain papers which turns the 
fog-plus-reflection exposure principle into a 
commercial proposition. This characteristic 
is still further increased by the use of a 
yellow " filter " between the light and the 
sensitive paper. In practice the precise colour 
of yellow, or the substance of the filter, does 
not appear to matter much. Thus in some 
apparatus the filter is a blind of translucent 
material, and in another it is of amber-tinted 
plate glass. It is not essential to use the filter 
when printing from the reflex negative. 

The great essentials are even lighting and 
perfect contact between document and copy 
paper, and again subsequently between the 


paper negative and sensitive paper. These 
conditions are by no means easy to secure 
except in vei^’ small sizes, in which with an 
ordinary printing-frame the process is a 
fascinating one for the amateur home experi¬ 
menter. The implications of proper con¬ 
ditions will be realized from specifications of 
commercial reflex-copying apparatus, such 
as the Ruthurstat, made by Ruthurstat, 
Ltd., Astor House, London, W.C.2. 

Ruthurstat. The Ruthurstat consists 
of an illuminating box containing tubular 
lamps, over which is stretched a diffusing 
screen. On top of the box is a sheet of plate 
glass, on which is placed the document to be 
copied, whilst in the ltd is a rubber pad, 
which, when the lid is closed, ensures perfect 
contact between the original and the sensitive 
paper. 

The process is a simple one. The original 
and special Ruthurstat paper are deposed 
on the glass plate according to whether a 
direct-contact or a reflex copy is to be 
made. The lid is closed and the requisite 
exposure gi^^en by a timing switch. After 
exposure the paper is developed and fixed in 



RUTHURSTAT COPY. The reproduction of a mechanical 
drawing shown above was obtained by the Ruthurstat method. 
In this form of cop/inf an emulsified paper is placed In contact 
with Che original, exposed, and fixed without using a dark-room 
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the usual way for gaslight papers. 

No dark-room is needed, since all 
operations can be carried out in 
subdued da3^1ight* 

The apparatus will copy docu¬ 
ments up to double foolscap size, 
whether single, two-sided, or in 
book form. Negatives from trac¬ 
ings made on special translucent 
paper can be used as blueprints. 

An " office model makes copies 
up to i6 X 13 in. and costs nearly 
£50, In a size which makes 
copies of originals up to about 
40 X 30 in.j there is, of course, 
a much bigger bank of lights, and 
contact is obtained by means of 
vacuum pressure. The cost of 
this apparatus is £78. It should 
be obser\^ed also that although quite good 
home Playertyp>e copies can be made, after 
a little practice, on contrast bromide paper, 
the special papers are thinner and tougher, 
as w^ell as being in other ways peculiarly 
adapted for rapid production of first-rate 
copies. 

Good reflex copies are obtained almost 
irrespective of the actual colours of the 
original writing or drawing, but this is not 
due to any colour-sensitive fimction but 
rather the reverse, for it is only upon sensitive¬ 
ness of the paper to the reflection from a 
white or pale surface that the process depends. 
Apart from the more normal purpose of 
duplication of records, Playertype, under 
other names, is extensively employed for 
making new editions of books which have 
gone out of print. A reflex copy of each page 
is obviously much cheaper than re-setting in 
type, and an assembly of such copies is 
lithographed on a large sheet, 

Photo-Duplicator. Before leaving the 
contact methods of duplicating records it is 
interesting to notice the sensitized stencil 
tissue made by the Gestetner Company, 
Fawley Road, London, N.17, The original 
may be drawing or writing on translucent 
paper, or even a half-tone print. This is 
printed by contact on the stencil tissue. The 
latter is so slow that it may be handled in 
moderate office light, and exposure is made 
by using the powerful illumination of a 
photoflood bulb. On development in 
special batlis and subsequent drying, the 
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documentary details. Here is an example of a copy, made by the 
pfocess, of a le|al affreemenc. Sych a photograph has obvious 
advantages m providing a true copy not merely of the text bur the style 
of writing 

print becomes a stencil which is printed from 
in quantity by turning the handle of the 
duplicator just as typewritten stencils are used. 

Camera Recording Apparatus, Some 
varieties of apparatus are based upon the 
principles of copying in a more or less usual 
camera, and of enlarging from the resulting 
negative in an adaptation of normal enlarging 
apparatus. These obviously require the in¬ 
stallation of a dark-room for developing 
negatives and for project ion-printing from 
them. 

‘ Recordak/ Other camera methods fall 
into two distinct categories. Of one of these 
classes there appears to be only one example 
in existing commercial practice—namely, 
the “ Recordak/' In this apparatus the 
documents to be recorded are fed into a chute. 
In their passage round a drum each one in 
succession is photographed in miniature 
negative form on a spool of film. The latter 
IS 200 feet long, but arrangements are pro¬ 
vided for simple daylight-changing as well as 
cutting off an}' desired length for processing 
up to the one hundred feet, at which point 
an alarm buzzer sounds automatically. The 
same happens again when the spool is ex¬ 
hausted, so that no chance occurs of record 
of a document being omitted from the film. 
This apparatus is used by banks and large 
industrial houses for recording in compact 
permanent form masses of cheques and other 
material which pass through departments. 
For reading the records the film is passed 
through a desk projector on which the image 
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RECORDING APPARATUS 




oi the film negative is seen in 
tht siKC of I be oiij^inuJ ^vEiidi was 
photographed. I'his apparaius is 
supplied titily on hire by the 
Kodak Company, who supply 
and prnress the special ib-mm. 
perform Led llhii. 

Fotocopist. T h e F 010 
e o p 1 s 1 tnprs id ncing a jipara t ii 5 
embodies a simple form ol n^iiora 
with lens* sn that reduced copies 
ijf an origma] ceii be iriiidu il 
desired* while oft some models 
L’ldurgizig /adlitie.4 can be fitted. 

The camera is locuicd directly 
under ?ihfer of pbte glass on 
whidi Lbc oiigiuEl is plunntL 
PeJow the leas inside the camera 
is a reversing mirror atit a I an 
angle of 45 deg., au ihut a true 


ON li-inm. FILM. 
Abiiv-i. fipradunrluH 
whawn In mgil fFi« 1 / 
CFl 4 i 

|r»pN mwd* frii 14 -fflm. 
fil-m Lt Ui* Ric 0 rd;&it 
i;n-^HEn, Thfl ch.ii|UK% 
( n^r).vtMrw 
fna^KIrf^ ipid uitamlti- 
cillv 9l>gfco(rj|:pb*d, 
Th« b*lnic 

idjfiih □! Ehic ilxB af 
rhf QHijInil p^i£K, Ehm 
]»n4Q tO*C* riqij|r«d 
a bui I [hht re- 

liil.rW fnr ih* 


^RECOADAK' PHImT. Thfl ii laed, 

im 4 Pl Olh-fiK Chlnfi. fgr ntwlpd^ffn an ^S-inin.. filifk 

Ai tN ef lit* llluiirul^n 14 i "-fUw^dik ftlm 

umtdnFrff TsciJ mllB. df 3,170 dEvCliFTTmtK 

image is obtained at the time ol exposure. 
JlliimiiLition m by stuxuLud electrif bulE).^^ 
and all nuKiel:i arc cx^uipped with an auio- 
matir esposiirr time 
jjihvitcrlL W i t li l II e 
Fotocopisi: a dark- 
rriom in nccessiirv for 
lIjc developing suhI 
fixing oi the copy, but 
no ^jHiciriL technical 
knou'ledge is needed to 
w'ork the apparatus. 

Thti Filiii-Fntn- 
copisi is u medu] 
specially deigned to 
copy coiiiulele Ebooks 

PH OTOST AT ' H A CHtH E 

or rccooLiS on to cine psi-Enigiiii fw 


It Em fill- -ci-pIvuiiFkiT I inn i fHvdCOiCl-^ " inuSifli -IMa lui Erm^'inbaniiiJ,: 

niftl. tllL SllOSeqiieni 6rrtiBp\r^ xnd Hxln^ squSpni^ 


copy being OEtbcj' piDjccLcLi on a screen or 
nin through an illuminated reading dev-ice. 

Camera Prints. Thn Tomaining and 
the mo$i extensiveiy used iiietiuHl cd making 
pIuiiQ-records h by a camera which hu[<L 
wide sensitive |Mfx:i' in a|HJol forrn, atid which 
at the same time rerevers^ the negative 
image, by means of a prLsni, so that it reads 
rorrecrtly instead of re^jEiiring to be prinlcd 
from or read in u iiiiiror, as in the Player^ 
type process. Results are also quite bdlliant 
in ooiurofit. and [nisitives are obtained, if 
desired, b>' rephotograpbiiig in the same 
apparatus the paper negative. Froiiunently, 
und ill soiiil: res^jectii alnne amongst appa- 
raius 01 this type, b the weU-kntJum Photo- 
staL made by Pliotostat, Ltd., I 5 ush Hotlac, 
linden. \^^C.;S. Tliif^ is useil, for instance, 
in Somefiiet Huusi; fnr 
i^iipplying copies in 
very {[ulrk time of 
certiCicales of binh.^, 
marriages atid deaths, 
and of sFimilar records 
in other Govurnmunt 
departments. It is 
u:acd exlen.^ively also 
in Uic Liritish Museum. 
a_s wf*ll ap^in numerous 

olbci' lQs:tittitiDns and 
business ftrrrts. 

This :ippa ranis is 
enlirely seli-coDtaiiivd. 

















RECORDING-REDUCING 


is by at'ale, and within thf* Fyrripe 
of a given camera the ori^iLial vt\ ihi; east:!, 
nr part nf it, Gin enlarged or reduced in a 
few seeunds. 'I'lie ux^>osed jHirtitin of p[iper 
IS severed and is then drawn tlirough baibs 
beneath the body of the camen. Being ihin 
and extremely loui^hp llie piiiiL isvi^ty easlEy 
and quickly ivaslied, and may be dtied by 
Leal. Tliere is an exten.^ivd rLtiigt^ nf papers 
for various purposes beyoi^d record pruiLs; 
fnr instanre, liesiclRS cnloiir-^nsitt^-e ones, 
there h a \m].n^i' whidi Luts sens!Live eniulduii 
on bcith sides, another which is entirds" 
IrLUislucent for maJ^ing tine reproLlucfionH fnr 
subsequent lithographing, and still another 
p:ippr for copy tug " rone " nnginols such as 
|>hotugni]jlis, shaded drawin^ii, and siu un. 


Pliorostai macblaes are ,01-metal and it 
Ls intereating m nnie lhai both they and 
the special papers are also all-BiilLsh. The 
machines cost from £215 to £250, and the 
cost of papers varies f according lo varieties] 
iroin sid. to yd. per square foot- 
Other recording appamfua than fhnse 
described in detail above are : " Raidaphut " 
(camera) and " Raidagraf(retk??), made hy 
SlodciEi Products, Lid., 264, Cliii<wiek Higli 
Road, [.ondou. ^\^.p " RecitphoE " {reflex). 

A. West and Parlners, 91, Petty France, 
London, ' Typon " (rdlex), J, J. 

I, Rfbil Lion Passage, I^ndon, 1 %.C 4 
" Recltgrapli" (cLUuera), Pholo Prcclsiim Co., 
9AViIson Street, London, K.C.s. " Lucigtaph " 
{eaiiiuiah Alfred Herbert^ Ltd, Coventry , 


REDUCTION REDUCERS; METHODS ^ FORMULAE 

DcYid Char/ei, F.R.P.S. 

A d«lF may be doclft with frilll'ir a denag negative by dIffolnj; or r^lbbing 

!iwi)^ si>mc of the siJ'^cr Virious forms of iNc prpccja knowfi u Reduction, 

which hit by no meini hFlen out of ute deipic* thm sp«dL ikud btltud^ ol 

moderfi fnaieriiU, are described ifl the pages that IplEqw 
See /jiUFrllfjifotiiltn : ; Frjpt$ 


T U2. process of rerhicing consists oi (lis- 

soJvdiJg awiiy some of the silver dcpoisit 

in a positive ut negarive. tf fs a 
simple process ot fireai xalue in n i^aritty 
nf ciremnstanres. and the arltial formula to 
be eiJiployed should be seketed according 
10 those Circumstances, since the deskitbiliiy 
uf reducing rhe imdnr rienflity of an image 
may be combined i^nd usually is uunibliiL^ 
^vitll tlw desirabilicy of altering its relative 
contrast : at tJie same lime the various 
reducing formulae l^ehave with lUiukcd 
djlTor^nces in this particular direction. 

Various Kinds of Rtiducer. Fur iiistaiieej 
a negate e image ot a dull subject which 
has lieen uver-exposwl is oft^n not mfy 
rather dense but aLio dui in cuiUnisi. In 
other words, it is not so much the bigh-Lghi 
dvLiiil wliicb bi loti dvnjse, lint the shadow 
deiitil wliich has altalned a density loo 
closely approaching to tltn former. A 
reducer wliiclj uttacks a weak dvpusit uf 
Etlver proportionaieiy more rapidly than ii 
dt>t!s a hciivicr dt!|}Q:-iit will rl&'irly go some 
w ay CO increase the contnest. The same liolds 
good for a line ncgatiiv which is suliiciently 
dense In tlic background, but whicJi has, 
in the lines which should be clear of silver. 


some log or oiLer grey silver deposit, A 
reducer for this purpose luight be termed 
a " cuttinpjreducer, since it cuU away 
oumpamtively .'?har|i]y the fainter di?]X?stlS- 
Ovcr-Dt^veloped Negative, .\ euiiectly 
ejc posed negativT may bir over-developed. 
Paiicbrumutic emulsions, es|.x:ckdly when 
exposed tlirough a contrast filter, are 
extremdy liable to pih': on undue density 
from the sligliLcsl liicieiLSt;: above iiuniikil of 
deveiopmonr time or temperature. W'hen 
bulb thew: cundirions have oceurreii, or if 
one of them has bapfK^ned with a subject 
{xmfaining some abrupt and extreme bright¬ 
ness, tilt result is a. [icgatli^i: which prudiitrcs 
a too brilliant print with white patches of 
lugb-light devoid of satisfartoiy' detail or 
gradation. This Ly]ju of iicgutivc is Ciibily 
recognise!I hy holding it tip against a strong 
light Ldutigsidu unii whicli has already pruiLed 
satisfactorily. In the latter every ' nuance " 
of high-light gradation is plainly seen, but 
ill the over-devdoped negative tlicte is a 
distinct approach tow^ards local opacity. In 
such cslacs ime requires a su[ier-pm- 
port ion aJ " reducer, i.r. one which w^ll 
reduce dense acenmntatianR n1 silver more 
rapidly tluni it dues weaket depo^ils. 




REDUCING 


In additiuri tlie^e txTr^nie c^s* iherc 
art! niimerci't)$ Occfi^iuTis when negniives 
becunjc just tf>n tot conveniuiii anr! 

rapid Kl^nlarglii^, ur when lantem-sfideSp 
tiiic films, and sc on have bcui alhjwef] to 
devtjup d Jew' darker than one wotild 

UiLvp. j^reierred, in i^tidi ease* a redneer 
wMcli disacjlves the in |>rfCi^e (im¬ 

port ion to its siirious initiations may be 
dtifired, nr ar any rate one which no 
Violent " cuttiijj^ rharacieristic. 

Cutting Reduce Thu mtii?i: popular 
of these la “ FarmerV/' Tw“q stock ^lutlon.s 
are rwpiired : 

A. Ilypa .. ,, ,, ^ or ^ KYiA. 

\VL»trr .. .. ,, „ 1 |jint 

B. t^tdA&tuni fi^n iciiMniilr ,, t od, 

\iV,ilrr , , . j pint 

jH¥t before Ufl* adn tn 51^ dmus t>l to e^cli 
ouncp of A. Tti iitlicr x^unl?, cnuuptk m ^otciik st ji 
|inlk- |4-rnnn yi;noWp and rrtljt thnmugliU- l^;^ pie\'cill 
irregular attimi 

L'P to a point the more of B added I hr 
more abrupt the enlliiij^ ^mtinn ihi^ 
rcducei does not aci well if very cold, mid 
its powder depaita Mwn afrer mixing, A 
negative m:iy Ih? reduced wliik it is infill wci— 
in faclp aH leducrnm is iiest done before ibe 
brat tlr^ing. if posslbk. Bui rht mistake 
should jtut bn made of reducing jiiiinedktely 
on removal from the hxhig-LNitli, Thi' latter. 

altlujugh also a liyp^ solutiOllp coiilaliLs 
eJemciu^ which sjxiii the reducer, and so 
sliould be reasonably w^eU rifiscd out of the 
gtHatine. For pEactically all oilier reducets 
tlian Farmer s the last tmees of fixing-bath 
must be very iboroughly renio^^ed. 

The speed of reductitm in Farmer^s 
depends Jargeh' on the age uf the negntive. 
Old hardened ones are mnre resistarit lo 
diciiiical action than new onca. Gen lie, 
even niovcmtuit of negative or of soluLion 
is iiecessarv'. and the iiugaiivc may be 
nccasloiuilly lifted oui for exiituhiaiion bv 
tmnsTtiiited JighL As sewm as the loaned 
densify i^s judged to be right the negnrive 
may be briefiy w-aslied and put to diy in 
the firdinary way. 

Undue Contrast Reducer. For thii^ 
pnrpo.^ only one stock i^lmion is required, 
but it dose alltnlion tn certain 

precautioiis. An oicntr ol ammoniLiin \hit~ 
sulphate is dissolved in u pint of water* U 
appears to work more certainly and reliably 
if the w'aler Is Grsi made aetd with a vciy 
littk snipFiuric or nitric acid, say half-an- 


nimce of to pcj ctuiL ^culutinn. For actual 
use some of this stock S!.j]Litfcjii is d(tute<l! 
with an Clonal qinmiity of w^ier. The i^loizk 
sohiTifm keeps extremely wxlh hut it is no 
UM at all once it has done a little work 
Although it icmhi m soften the geJaliiie 
cniuision. i^rsulphate does not behave well 
if cold ; uuETnal developing tempera lure is 
ihrrefoTe advispabh:. 

It i? essential that Lhu imagr fn he reduced 
is ft te f rLjm liyfH> of Olhci eon tain inariinu. 
It h also ratlici difiicult to get persulphate to 
act on a negative tvhkii law l>e<m hardened 
and driciL Therufr^rr one of thi^i kind whoitld 
be reflouked in f^LuLii wAfer lor an hoitr 
or two Ijehirr applying |jtsulphate Once 
]>prsulpiiate starts working whicEiL'T^itlgfuilisa^d 
by a milky deposit in the soliitton. It often 
crihtinnes lapiitly. As soon aa the density 
upijearsnf^hLtlte negatise should he put jjUo 
a wciik liiiTh oi hypo or uf xofljum sulphite 
for a minute before giving it a short washing. 

Permanganate Reducer, This reducer 
may Im: classified us beliaving somewhere 
mid W'ay Ijftw'een the foregoing. Xni quite 
strictly a proportional reducer, it kfims 
towards ilu^ " ctittiiig side, j-ei for aJI 
ordinary practical purpoi^ie^ it am be rcKardctl 
as a very u^^efiil reducer for the average 
slightly EOo dense t\qw of image, II is also 
very satisfactory lot tedueing lieavy prints. 
The solutions are. Rim pie and >ery dieap, hut 
rcipiirc! care m ntaking up. However, enuiigli 
may bu made in a couple of pint atock bottles 
tn make eveiitiuiily several galloiis of iiciiwi 
reducer, j'in the work need be done only once 
in the average lifetime, 

A 11 xirrman innate I ijz. 

\AWt .. _ ,, I pint 

D- StfOfip ^ulplninc Rcie . . .. 1 IKK. 

W^eUtt , , .. -j ptnt 

The tJermtingaiiiite crystals must be dis- 
solved in very hot wuIlt. or rtilficullV will Iw 
ex|>crienceil. 

Tfjc tidJ mitsf 6c iticifsfirfd in n fy^ertuUv 
dry t^iaisura and shmld 6^? dnbbied gcfl//y 
inif* ih£ hidk oj ii ufcr fti avoid and 

cxpiojiivi': cracAin^ uf the bniilf 

The working stdiition i.s made bv taking 
r oic. of i-ach stwk to (hi 07.5. oi water. After 
reduction in this difuted .'Solution the negative 
or prini should be iinmeriiied in ati acid-fixing 
bath Olid rewvi^hed. 




REDUCrNG—REFLEX CAMERA 


A more scientifically precise proportionate 
reduction may be obtained by using a 
mixture of permanganate and persulphate 
reducers, or by immersing the .image suc¬ 
cessively in the separate reducers. There are 
many other reducers than those described, all 
of them of the " cutting '' variety, and most 
of them employing the very deadly potassium 
cyanide salt even the fumes from which are 
dangerous to health. 

Frictional Reducer* Removing part of 
the actual substance of the emulsion by means 
of rubbing is an old and perfectly practical 
method. It is particularly suitable for 
negatives whose surfaces have become tar¬ 
nished, abraded or coated with obstinate 
scummy deposit. Local treatment of this 
kind is valuable for the reduction of dense 
patches, such as those of windows in interiors, 
and similar over-developed high-lights. 

A favourite old formula is Basket t"s 
reducer, consisting of paste metal-polish 
dissolved in methylated spirit or turpentine 
and hltered to remove grit. etc. But now 
tliat good liquid metal-polishes are universal 
the former may be considered obsolete. 
There is also a specially prepared mixture 
called Frictol, obtainable from photographic 
dealers. 

The negative to be treated must be very 
thoroughly dry. and is best laid on a perfectly 
smooth and hat surface, such as a piece of 
plate-glass covered with blotting-paper. A 
piece of chamois leather, or very smooth 
cotton, is charged with the solution and is 
rubbed in overlapping circles. Caution as 
regards degree of pres¬ 
sure is advisable at the 
start as the hardness or 
otherwise of the gela¬ 
tine determines the 
speed of the reduction. 

A finger-tip co\-ered 
with the chamois suits 
large areas, while a 
round-pointed match- 
stick can be used on 
smaller detail. The 
resulting scum should 
be removed first by 
spirit, and if it is found 
to be necessary a soak¬ 
ing in plain water should 
follow. 


REFLEX CAMERA. A form of camera 
incorporating a mirror which throws the 
image of the object being photographed on 
to a horizontal ground-glass focussing screen 
placed at the top of the camera. Although 
first and foremost a hand camera, it possesses 
many of the advantages of a field camera. 

Fig. I is a typical example of the sort 
of reflex model that became more or less 
standardized many years ago, and except for 
minor constructional modifications lias held 
its own ever since. 

For arranging and focussing the subject 
the image formed by the lens is received on a 
mirror placed behind it at an angle of 45 deg,, 
and reflected upwards on to a ground-glass 
focussing screen. Over this screen is a folding 
hood which, when erected as in the Illus¬ 
tration, cuts oJf extraneous light, and so 
serves the same purpose as the focussing 
cloth used with a field camera. 

It is thus possible to examine a brilliant 
image of the subject, full size and right way 
up, although reversed from right to left. No 
other findercan rival it, espiecially as 
it is possible to fit into the top of the hood 
a binocular ** magnifier for critical focus¬ 
sing. Unwanted intrusions, easily overlooked 
in small finders, can be detected, the defini¬ 
tion can be examined and adjusted, and the 
precise effect of stopping dowm is clearly 
visible. 'The image so seen is that which 
will be projected on to the plate or film w^hen 
exposure is made. 

This exposure is usually effected by a 
focai-plane shutter at the back, and the 
speeds range from i/Sth or i/ioth of a second 
to perhaps i/ioooth. Time exposures can 
be given, but slow ** instantaneous " ex¬ 
posures, although possible, are not (except 
in miniature type reflexes} made so easily 
and accurately as with 
some other shutters. 

For changing the pic¬ 
ture from horizontal to 
vertical, or the reverse, 
some models have a 
square reversing back, 
w^hich has to Ije re¬ 
moved and replaced in 
position. Another form 
is the revolving back, 
which can be turned 
through an angle 



TYPICAL reflex CAMERA. Fig. I Th* main 

IpHncipks of the reflex camera, as shown here, have 
altered hut iHghtly in many years. Some, however, have 
not to fong a bellows extension as in this example 



REFLEX CAMERA—REFRACTION 









Cameras 
aL«j bpri 


U'& tu U: brcfkfin at the 
lilt: watr.r+ dtiE ta the 
vUcaa f>f refracrion ot 


of 90 deg., and diis can be s^fdy done ovtii 
uith the ishiittLir of thp darb iJide drau^i. 
Another j^eat advantsi:^e widi many 
reriex mndels is that different lenses can be 
ui^cd. Tlic JciLH iiHuc) is removable, so ihar it 
is a simple matter to have several 
each tm its nwn panel. Fiwd-focns telephoto 
lenses are very popidar^ as tbey retjuire 
only n relattvf^ly sliort bellows c?<tension. 

Most leflvx eaiiienia lia’ia^ a rining front, 
which. ovHng to the revo|\ ing back, serves 
equally for both 1 Londontal and vertical 
subjects. 

The Folding Roflex. A rehex camera of 
this form is iiceci^rily bulky, and atremprs 
have ln?en made tp 
itlovasc purtabi Iky 
[When not in use] 
by making folding 
modds (Fig, 2). A=9 
miiahwhat is gained 
in one ^'ay is Jc^st in 
another. Such a 
model t:ikfi.s longer 
to ] prepare for act ton, 
is inclined to he 
hcavio , and is more 
expensive, buL 
.sn* veri I very' va hi a hie 

iitudols have bouii foldikc riplex, 2, 
put on thenuirkcl *« 

fur tkjth indoor and hza 

llfftr atiBrCur* laniB. ShdJTfv-n 

outdoor work, i™irir-Ejppirnquiri<~wirLi.fMii 

Another method 

of reducing size and weight is to arrange the 
enmera for homonlal \icws, Ii can be astitl 
aJsti for vertical snhjfrt^, hn? only 
IiXkking into the Inxnl side- 
.,,.n,rT m^tead of downwards. 

the K,\V,'" Ktdkx (Fig. 3) is 
a good example of a small light 
i'amer;L of this class, whir It. owing 
to the absence of a rcvursuig or 
rRvolving hack, can be used for 
roLi-ftbii instead of the issunf 
plates or film-packs. Such a 
cajiieni is relatively very cheap, 
but natuially it liu:9 liiiiitation^. 
t>f recent years miniature singic- 
Icusi reflux cauiieni-s have hocome 
very popular. Among tlic best 
knemm are the i>>ntatlex, the 
Ejuxkta and Iviue'Exakta (-| 
models). The N'ovkicx and I he 


of the style 
acromR popular 


T W I N-C E N E H E- 
FLEX, F^r- *. rh« 

Rol^KifVirv ift fitstd w,th 
*. Z«hil-Ti44ir ^rd 
C 4 m(k-ir!^ ritr-i 4 ^huEivr. 
FwriuN dExcrJpcjD-ru ek 
pa.fM 917 and -911 


REFLEX 0 OX, Fir- * Th* 
^K.^r atfiix Sn, 

rodl-nlrii, n oHulrufalH wiih mn 
il^nl K.W, MiulifnuE ljni |$f i 
SEil^n^HlI AciJfli. iHiiiEJiiMii.. 

■ Mir-rr+cNf1£ fijcyiriflt 
Kwwt, I Ml Itl tir-rri-TMl Mbvltmi 
frdLmtiM* far I-IS. l.5n. or 

1 100 JiCi, jnd itMi hriiE^ snd 
Ihoji iJmD- flE|inLi.rrtj 

Muflfw. Uif 


Rcftcx-Kcricllt;, ail of which are illiii^trnted 
and described la tlus svork, Sonic 30 or 
mom reflev cimnras of all types, from 
precision uiiiiiuturt;s to sudi well -proved 
typesL as the ]<oss ife Sons and d'hointon 
Piekard mridds, are indiided in the list ot 
cameras in paj^cs 2 
Twin-L«ns Reflex, 
shown in Fig, 4 have 
In recent years. J'his Is 
Uie new version of I lie 
very^ old iwln-icns reflex, 
which ftiijwrseded by 
t he singlc-lciiis leflex. The 
old rwin-lens camera was 
EialLiralh' large, :md there 
was the added coit of the 
seeorid Ifns. 

Ill uLuncruja uf the Fig^ 

4 tyi>e the upper km must 
be rare fully matchpd 
ihe lower erie, idlhough it 
fimrrioos only tor hnder 
puipo:aC!>. Tf it has no 
di;iphra^, u will sliuw a 
brilliant image ut itiU 
apertuiCp but il dues not 
show^ what is the elTcct of stupping down the 
working hfTi.-;, .Mso, the tinder image is not 
identicul with die negative xmitge unless a 
special airangcment is fitted. 

Tile ^^Hicial advantages of tlie reflex enmera 
are, in my opijui;in, of LbcgraaLesL value when 
using brng-focus lense:S at large apertures on 
close-up obiccts. tie re tlie single-lena Rcores 
heavily. Hut ttic smaller ihc negative, the 
fihorier rhe tncal length Of the 
Jensp the sinaUerttie aj>erfure,and 
the more distant Lhc aubject tlie 
tLC4s ilo the advantages gpernte, 
— ir, L. i-\ W.KSTELL. 

REFRACTION, In optics, a 
phenomenon when wuvesuf ligJiL 
pass from unv medium into 
anothei and in ho doing are bent 
out uf their rniir.se. A corrmion 
example of the eliect of refraction 
js ftfuin when a walking stick 
[tartly submerged In wuiur, Thu 
stick appeals 
surface of 
diflcteuL iiidicua 
ail anti water. 







REFRACTfON-RETICULATJON 


T}iP dift(^renT coloacLsJ riiy> of Jii*j i^pcftnim 
hflvc dilJurimt infliMfi ot refraction, i^ud thl^ 
lact his to be Eiiki^n into acconriT in tJii' 
iicIiromatiziTig ot lenses. FlulIilt, it in 
saT>' fw pljoLu^aptik opticians to Jenu^v tLc 
refn^rhve index of Lhc pinticnfar kind of 
Utey are working, and this can be dune 
by deconiposiny a lay of white It^hi through 
a prism madr- of that partlcuhir :infl 

nieasming die refraetion of a certain line of 
the ^pfctrnm by mean^ uf certain T^ientiHiT 
ins ti umen is. I en s. 

RELEASE: Forms of Shutter^ l liere 
are a nnmW of of rekasiiij^ the lens 

shmter a'lien injiikin^; :m exposure. Ihe 
pre^^smi:^ of a lever or ti ifti<cr witii the finger, 
out- of die cijmrnoncjsi methods employed, is 
not completely satlsfiietory whr_n such a 
iever ih plai:recl on the lens panel, tinee tlie 
camera is likely tu be jerkefi .ir the mnmeni 
the pvpr>Hijre is made. 

Fi;r lliis rensnn mn^t nuidem cantetiis 
employing this form Jjf sliuiter rdea-se h:uv 
it inunnted on Hie camera Ixidy in the foiiii 
of a plunger. In this war the ciimem c;iTi be 
gni5^[ied (irmly in both hands and the fore- 
finj^ei uf uiie liaiid is free m depress the 
plunger gently, without in itny w:iv shaking 
the eaintru.. 

Pnenrwiiitic Release. Oh! of camera 
fretpienrly had a pneumalic tub bet reJe^ise, 
liJiLi Lith: m iitill umpJinked on srame kinds fpf 
studio camera, it ha.s dkC udvant^ige diat 
an afljuE^table vaivp may r>e attacfied lu the 
bulb, u variety of time eK|.icisures 

addiiiona! lo those o( the shutter itself. The 
pncnitialir relciise rnnsists of an india-rubber 
tube, with a pear ui baJI at one end nnd a 
teat at flic niher. fixed uiider u tri^ii^ei which 
huliis the i^hutter. ^fpiee^ing tiie ball in dates 
the teat and lifti Lhe til(^ei, so Tde^Lsing the 
shutter. 

Anti nous Release. Riihiier, however, 
is a [wrishable maieriah and ^jcjIiujjh ilic 
best form of rolca.w is known as the 

antinous. It consists of a fairly stmit stiTl 
u'lre, which passes through a chain ol steel 
bcuils with a wmen cot tern covering. It is 
H esible, very neat, and can be fitted lo any 
typ*^ of phufter coniml, since either a pusls 
OE u puU inLJVcEinent is |>oApibJs- without 
slackness, l^mpvrly fixed h cannot pi.x=t.ihh 
get out nl order, anfl it is practkally in- 
dcsLiuctible. 


Delayed-Action Release, Most tniKlem 
rameras have u delayLfl-acrinn device incor- 
fwirated in the shutter mcclKnilKEn. The 
siiutltr Ls sol and bhe delayed-actiqn devico 
lA pressed, whereby *i luvcliitEihirn ia hnuigliT 
lnto[?lay wliiE-h w'ilj reliM^etlie shutter alter a 
of Iront ten to fificim Heennds, enabling 
Lhv otJcniEfir fEt tab- his place in ihv iduFto- 
(rraph. For tluJSc cameras whicli are not 
WJ cqEiipped, delayed action devices can ]w^ 
obtained as iscpuratr tumenrs capable uf 
Ijcfng hi Ted to any r>iuji;^ei or cable release. 
Suine of thc^e are arranged To uork in cejii- 
junrtioti with the bulbrele.^se of the 
shutter tu give a range of sluw spLotL fruin 
4 to !i> secs,, h(u the rtimph^r forms have no 
iitlluence on (fn? shutter speed and act 
simply as button prvsseir?!./* 

RESTRAINERS, rhetuk-Eil.'i iwucl to pre¬ 
vent tuEj vigorotLs a developnig action on n 
iiegafivc or dcvelopniciU piiiHrr are known as 
leytEaEncT.-^. Pot.assiiim or an^nioihum bru- 
mide is moi^t croiiiniEinly vm|’i1oyed. I hey 
tend to drl.^y ilensiiy in ucgutivca lir bromide 
and while detail Is formed. 

Potaflsium bromide is bciit kept as a ro pt>r 
cent sohiTinn. j c containing I gi. uf hiurnidv 
in TO min. of iroluliun. Dis.'tolve i potassium 
brc]mi(3p m osss. of di,=ilillod watc!!ranil add 
about 5 min. of rhn ^ohsTion to each ounce 
nf dei^eloper. 

Other ntstrainers frequently uiscd are 
citrate of fKilu^h and citmte nf ^da. These 
are [>wr empioj^ed 'aheu tlic Eicgative .difiW’S 
abundatU detail but E.ikes a very- long littiv 
to gam density. *l^ by the adrlition of line of 
llic^e Lwo rustnitners the plate oi filtii van la.* 
te(T lor hours, if iiL-ccsfiary, in the developer 
withoiiT ri^sk M togging. 

f‘unite uf iJEJiaHh re^miner ts made up of 
E t$r p^itassium citiuie to lo water : 
villa IV tA .Hfwk restrainer is made up of 
720 gT>. ui citriv add anil SS4 of -tixfinm 
hivarbimate (nr i,.j.(u ^iiim varlxmuiv 
cry^iLk with dhitilled water to make ij otis. 

t Hraime alum, or am tunnmg agent, act.“t 
ini a mcdianiral ^€!^T^i■uner. siEice h renders 
the gelatine Icb^y i>i;xincablv tu the developin^j 
agen t - cc rtfi Jevefopmenl; (I) The 

i?ctcntiru' jiage 574. 

RETICUL ATIO KcticLilulEuii Lsa form 

of sliTinkage of ttiv Hght-sensifive emulsion 
Km a negative and take^ the form of tiny 
rrinktes " in relief either all over or uu 



RETICULATION—RETINA 



reticulation in negative and print. The eFfect of T'Cticulation on 
Che selacine of 3 negative as a result of working solutions at an excessive heat is 

cleady seen rn the photograph on the left. The enlarged print reprodoced on 
the right shows general reticulation accompanied hy vertical lines* These blemishes 
are due to the use of an exhasuced hypo bath in tank development 
Photos, flernord Aifieri, fr* 


only part of the negative. There are several 
factors which can contribute to this, but the 
most usual is that of using a warm developer 
and a cold acid fixing-bath. The emulsion 
sweQs considerably in a warm alkaline 
solution, and on being placed in a cold acid- 
hypo solution the sudden drop in temperature 
causes the emulsion to contract, with the 
result that the emulsion is forced into minute 
ridges, which, unfortunately, cannot be 
flattened out again or removed. 11 is usually 
more common with plates than with celluloid 
tilms. If the solutions are kept within 
5° F* of each other, reticulation is seldom 
caused. 

Reticulation occasionally occurs during 
intensification with mercury and ammonia. 
To prevent this the mercury solution should 
be acid and the ammonia solution should 
never be made stronger than prescribed in 
the formula. 

RETINA CAMERA. This Kodak 
product is made m two forms, the Retina 
and the Retina II, the latter being issued in 
1938, The earlier Retina is a compact 
pocket-size camera taking pictures 24 x 36 
mm. on standard 35-mm. cine film. The 
construction resembles that of the ordinary 
folding roll-film camera, so that when the 
camera is closed the baseboard serves to 
protect the lens. 

The lens equipment is an /3.5 Kodak 


"'Ektar” or Zeiss Tessar in 
Compur or Compur Rapid 
shutter, and each lens has a 
focal length of 5 cm. On aU 
models but one a body shutter 
release is fitted, i.e. on the body 
of the camera itself, thus con¬ 
siderably reducing risk of 
camera shake. 

Focussing is by turning a 
collar behind the shutter, 
either by its milled edge or by 
a button provided. Focussing 
and stop scales are duplicated 
so that they arc readily visible 
from above, whether the 
camera is held horizontally or 
vertically. The Retina takes 
36-exposure daylight-loading 
cassettes and is easily loaded. 
It is moderately priced : 
£12 to ^15. 

A depth-of'focus scale mounted on the 
camera consists of two concentric rings, so 
graduated that by setting an arrow to the 
distance showm on the focussing scale the 
limits of sharp focus can be instantly deter¬ 
mined. A direct vision optical view-finder 
is htted. 

Ihe Retina II follows the specification of 
the lower-priced Retina camera, but improves 
on it in details and has many refinements, in¬ 
cluding a well-designed coupled range-finder 
of the coincidence type built in, and is avail¬ 
able with lenses of /30, /2.8 or /a maximum 
aperture. Double exposures are made im- 
possibie by interlinking shutter release and 
film wind, so that the shutter release will 
not operate unless the film is wound on, and 
the camera front cannot be closed until the 
focussing lever is set back to infinity. The 
camera is of strong construction. 



RETINA II. Hi^h quality precision minUcure camera 
Kodaks ltd 
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RETOUCHING NEGATIVES: MODERN METHODS 

John Erith^ 

JTiodern camera and up-to-date photographic materials have greatly 
diminished the necessity for retouching negatives to obtain the requisite finish to prints, 
sutm treatment is stiU called for in certain circumstances, especially in portraiture. 

Today two styles of retouching are in use, and here the respective methods and special 
devices for carrying out the work are described 


I X the early days of photography, photo¬ 
graphic plates were to a large extent 
colour-blind, being mainly sensitiv-e to 
bine, slightly to yellow, but not at all to red. 
In conjunction with daylight these plates 
were found to produce a false rendering of the 
pink flesh-tones in portraiture, so that they 
were rendered as an unpleasant grey mottle 
over the whole face. 

Retouching was first of all introduced 
as a method of correcting this unnatural 
effect by the use of fine pencil-strokes 
applied to the emulsion side of the negative. 
In order that the pencil might “ take '' more 
readily, a gummy mixture was first applied to 
the negative, called retouching medium.” 
As the mottling covered the whole of the 
face, a method was evolved whereby the whole 
of the skin was covered with an even texture 
of lead, later knowm as a " stipple.” Un¬ 
fortunately, in the process it was inevitable 
that all the subtle lights and gradations 
which give character were lost. Half-tones 
became merged into shadows, so that the face 
too often had the appearance of a wax mask, 
and lost all appearance of “ fleshiness,” To 
add to the evil, it became the general 
practice to 
obliterate all 
small lines and 
greatly to soften 
all shadows, and 
this was done 
more or less 
mechanically t o 
all negatives, 

^V■ i t h the 
introduction of 
or thocliromatic 
emulsions the 
false rendering of 
fiesh-tones was 
largely overcome, 
but retouchers 
were used to 


the old " stippling ” methods, wiiich con¬ 
tinued to be the general practice. Early 
artificial lighting systems were to some 
degree responsible for this, as the colour of 
the hght re-introduced a false rendering 
of colour in the plate, although of a different 
character. 

But the introduction of half-w^att lighting 
and finally the portrait panchromatic film 
and plate designed specially for use with this 
light were responsible for a minor revolution 
in portrait work. Earlier panchromatic 
plates were entirely unsnited for portrait 
work, owing to certain characteristics which 
need not be discussed here, and for this 
reason their introduction had but little effect 
on portraiture. 

Portraits Without Retouching. For 

some years leading portrait photographers 
had been showing work in the exhibitions 
in which little or no retouching had been 
used, so that the beauty of the modeUing 
and flesh-tones were preserved, and the 
lead given began slowly to influence the 
work shown by leading members of the 
profession. The preservation of character 
in portrait work was influenced very largely 



A 




Retouching desks. Lefc, 

retouching de^k with opai glass reflector In hinged 
frame. Right, “The Praccicaf“ retouching deskn 
The negative is held by rubber-ripped fingers of a 
circular light opening 
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AMD > HODEftN^ HrTHODS OP R 6 TOUCHINC. Ipfu if, ^ 4 cH>niDW^ 

niDucJiftil RJciEjvD In wlilcii Ihj «4rk hu bnri CaryJ^il -QVt by th« fttodifltd " t^IppEIni/' mi^bd. haw tht un 

b» pnqitrv^. Ctntrfl, i. vf fh* an lh« lif^ 4b^>iln| thl -ptUCil Itfck^ ul«d tn ihm rnndinsd 

' ' ttiilk- Hilih’E. 4i pflni fp^Tn jlri ■nbrfKd ErmD-rv I l-QI dlin]HE.«f i> huda Try m 1 . Lmall nflfattv* ilat hu bivn rAxauchvj] hf 

lb* '" inadyrn. " mDEhiMf. Thi- ilHanra af iilppl* Li plilnl^ nmluiblfl 
;ciliH Eyirh-, 


by CoiiLiiltriiLaJ nt>rkerB, iintl whilf' ^nnjp of 
fhc$c '.vont 10 Uii? other exLirenii: (ii was 
siaid of tbt Avork o^ a reriam photo^jraph^r 
LbaL ii yuu had u wart uei Llie fani, Im Avoiild 
]iut a shadow bohmd ii !), the iiiliucnee as a 

Aldiole AV[4_S glMKl. 

3n recent yeais the jM^pulku-ity ot 

photography with ihe amaleiir has caT!5i?d a 
reaction m favoitr of the mure ii^tiiJiiJ tvfx.- 
of porfrart in which Tfic character pne- 
and In euiL^^iuiaiec vtiry miirJi less 
retouching is needed todny in professional 
portraiture. In adflhkm, the modK'm pan- 
diroinatic film or plato bcin^ scnsiLlve to 
red gives a much more naniral rendering of 
the pink Hc^ili-toiies, mi xUm these are 
recorded without the " bloidiiiiojas" of 
enrlier non-coloTir-sensif ive plares. 

'Hiis \:si not to isiy that no retouching is 
necessity': on the contrary, niuny E>eop[e 
come to the professional phiitogTiiph^ be- 
cau^ they want a pliutugnipli which is 
^ kinder ** to them tJian the average ^nap- 
siiot 1 Eui the alteratfon in Tnethorls ^nd 
materials has caused an. dlteralion in the 
reroiiclhng methods also during (Jie past few 
yeary, and toduy two Htylrfs urc in use* 

New Methods of Stippling. The first 
style is simtfar to the old stippling 
liLCthuil of earlier da.yi&^ since ft \r EttilJ found 
rh.at this is quicker in use wfiere fairly large 
liliites nr filmn are nseiL Use mam ditterence 
Irum tliL- uld style is tliat nuEch Lead b 


put im, and while the texture oi pencil- 
^strokes mure or leiis cuverri the whole lace, 
much more attenrion is ^[iven to Llie pie- 
.wrv'atinn of mrhrifilling i and while important 
lines aic soinetiiniaa M>f tuned ^ they are 
seldom completely t^movedr 

BuE nowadays the majority of profusion :d 
portraiT phoiographera punt their negatives 
by iJtojuction from films oi rotn para lively 
stnaJl ske, iiofU hall-phites down to quarter- 
pliitp*, anfl in some cases even smahef, 
Tlicte ate ^:veml advantage^ tu thii; methiKl, 
the principal ones being the reduced cost of 
jicgutive matcFLal, which enables more 
negatives lo be taken [an Ln:LporLant tiiutter 
m jwrtraiture today, where animaLion is 
often nuudotl—willi chLIdrun €L=i|x:ciaIIy) and 
the adviintage of being able Lo supply piinia 
in difierent sizes when required. 

Where iiegaLlves arc small, and .subse¬ 
quently printed by projection. It is obvious 
that every pencil-stroke is enlarged also, mid 
where " sLippliiig has bvxm employeni the 
etfecT is far from piecing, f or this reason 
an entirely different retouching technique 
has been evolved, whidi will be described 
Later. 

Retouching Tools. The tools n^eri^d 
lor rctoiichiug consist of a retoucLintg desk; 
a pendJ of a special kind Avhith holds the 
ivtuudiuig Icath and fine sandpaper for 
sharpening : a bottle of niediunip and^a piece 
of ^ioft mg for applying it to the negative: 


iew ^3 
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anti a reltHiriimg knife and fiand- or wattir- 
ttone for sharptcning. A!s<i a fciottle of 
n<?gafive dy(^ lor light(?ninjj porsion^ of thf. 
negative or Ijaek^uund. 

Tlie retouchuij? 5p<>caiiily made for 

fhe pnrpnfv in varying rlegret-ji of h»rdne>^ 
fitioi H iu 4H, und art- ^liai polled to a ion^, 
iine point by means of the 5and|>.ij>er. Tliey 
shoiiki Ik resshaqKiied frt^ciuenlly dilritig the 
retouching. 

T he retourtiing mpdinm is applied to die 
lac^ati^'o with the cork from the bottle, one 
or two spots being plated in the ctmtre, nnrl 
spnyiri jpiickly with the soft rag, uaiiig ii 
circuLif iiiotioii. It h not usually necr^ssary 
to cover the whole negarive, bal it i;i im- 
fjurtanl to soften the edge^ of ihe medium, 
or tills will show when printerh 

In holding the pencil, iLiis should icsl 
lightly oil the second finger, which is bent 
far the purpose, and the thuinh iiicd first 
liuger arc placed at each side tO prevent the 
pencil from slipping. 7 hr (ingeiii should not 
grip the holder, iiij that only 
the w^eight Of the pencil and 
holder rfwt on the negative: 
oLherwise the strokes tvi II be 
thick. 

The ‘ Stippling * Method- 

Whrn using the stippling'' 
nicLiuah wliidi covers Lhc 
whole face^vith a fairly even 
texture, indi\ridual strokes 
should be used with a sonu^- 
w'hat cuned shape, care 
being taken to keep the 
strokes the same strength all 
over. I’he genemJ pmciirc 
Is to start work on (lie furC' 
head, evening stp the skin 
blemixlics with the |TtLnci], 
and working down the face : 
hnt this iPTids to result in 
ovcr-rctuuclilng^ and tiiaii)' 
workers prefer to work from 
the high-1 ight 3 to the half¬ 
tones and shadows, u method 
which is more likely to pre^ 
jicrve modolling. Tlio object 
in applying the pencil i% 
to tone down iincvennn.^5f»s 
in ihu cumplexiou aud to 
soften shadows and lines 
W'hich iiav-e b^n accentu¬ 


ated, but at the sujiie tiiiic to preserve the 
modelling. 

The .tctUHl methwl of Jipplying the pencil 
v aries coitbiidetably wilh the mdlvldual, so 
thxit it is riifhctilE to give a fixed nde, and it 
m only Ehmugh eons E an t practice tlial Lhe 
successful method can bo evolved. The 
brginufir \s recnmrncndcEl to utart with a 
pliui from the unretouched negative as a 
gui<!e, and then to cornpare the finished work 
by inc^iiis of ei sectnid jjiiiit after the retoiieli- 
ing has been completed, Porticulnr notice 
Fihcmkl be tLiken tliLit the mcxtelliiig anti 
character have not been lost, and that llic 
correct relation hnnwen half-tnufVh, high¬ 
lights olid sliaduwa lia^ lieen pie^derved. A 
great fault with many beginners is to put 
on too much work, w}ierea.s the ccjirect 
method is to use us little lead as possible in 
order rhar the nntiir:d Texture of ikin may 
not be enlirely lost. 

Retouching Small Negatives. \VUh 
s^iLilJ ncgativcii the met find ffdlow'x: 

Instead of covering the face 
wTth a texture of i™t, a 
" xtipple," the inaiii work 
is done with u hard lead 
only, first of all matching up 
any blemishes in the :>hadows 
and half-tone_H of the face. 
Having done Eiliis, aud still 
with thf- hard lead, snffen 
iiny liiicji xlightly wltidi liiivc 
been accentuated by the 

lighting, hut being ciLreful 
not Lo remove them com¬ 
pletely. 

So attempt should be 
made to " stipple ” in, but 
the iKncil work shnuhl 
mure in the natute of shad- 
ingso that the actual iiiendl- 
strokes do not show. This: 
latter point Is one of the 
most vital changes in the 
methuJ, the object is not 
to cover up skin texture wiih 
lead, blit to " in " Llic 

sniall, lighter patches due to 
uneven nr-5S of the ?^kin untd 
they match the surioundini^ 
tone. The result that ivhik 
actual bli'midiesa art: rcEllOA cd, 
Ltic photographic rendering of 



l^tTqgCKINC KNIVES. Xhrtw 
itTlvi 4I Aij^ktE^d bf Ud, 

Tyfiv I a.nii 1 irvhir |Vfiiru rnLoiKhln^, 
■ni Kfpm 1 h lar vcr;p flna work 
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the tlosh-touC^ fully ii:Liiint:d. If the 'i^rork 
Almwy: pencii-stmkes on the Tmishcd print, 

the nuithod hiLs IwKrn \iTongly applied, and 
probably too soft a Jcad lias Ixjnji used. 

If far any reason tt has been necesKiry to do 
much work i>n and halF-tones fsuch 

a-s n very bad complexion^ it mu^L be re- 
mciiiLeretZ that Biirh work will hav'C made 
rhe 5 e areas a tone li^htirr^ ajid ft will there^ 
fore Ije necessar^'^ to add a little lead on the 
high-lighbi tn restore halnnce. 

Negative Dye. ^\'hcre very transparenr 
iKirtlnns of the negative ha\^ lo be filled in 
isudi as oreases hi the neck due tn fhe turning 
of the head, or stray pieces of liairb u Rofr 
lead may be iiserl , hiu noc for the general 
work. In covering; a fairly large ;irpa w'hich 
needs m be lightened a tone, it is usually Lust 
Xo use a dye, audi ns Johnson's negative dye. 
rile surface to be covered is mnistenefl ^vith 
ihc brush, and the diluted solution flowed cjii 
and allowed lu dry. Shfuilri the depth be 
instiflicient^ a second or ihh'd coat may 
added. fSome workers prefer co use a pink 
dye, ?ucii as Xco Ccedn, but thiw are more 
dihinilt ro judge for printing do]ah tlian a 
nculraJ finL) 

The Retouching Knife. I'inaUv, the use 
of llie knife. A BjjKcially designed instrunieiil 
for this purpose may be obtained from any 
of the leariing firms, and is extremely ^'aluable 
in removing Irom the negative unruly hair 
(when ngfltnst a dark bcickgrtiLuid), portions 
of dolhing, nr any dtsrmeting item^ wliicls 
show as light tones uii the finished print. 

By far the mosf im^jortant pail of krufi^ 
work is tJic sharpening of the knife, tis aiiv 
thing but the liccsicsL edge will produce 
sciatches iiiBf^ad of o fine, Cvxn kver from 
the snrface of the film. A Fairiv broad, 
Blighrly citr^'td edge is best, uml w'hen 
really sharp iliRre should not be the slight enr 
suggestion of scratdung nr ''drag^ng.'* 

Ie h impnrfarit (hat the ttej^utive should be 
ubsoltitdy dry heforr knife-w^erk is enm- 
nienced. \Micrc il ta found necessary to do a 
little pencihwork to a |xirtiun where knife- 
work liiis bctnii done, a hard lead is best. 

\V'here a retoucliei ikids it difficult to 
acijuire rhe rwsce^iy^ touch ^vilh (he knife, 
some photograjiheoi prefer to remove a portion 
of the negative chemically by me^ins of 
the Eichadine process, which la obiainabfe 
Through a well-known photographic agency . 


RING ILLUMINATION. Ririgfllumin- 
tiuii cnnKist? of a circular source of light, 
mounted l ound the lens of the ramen in $iich 
a manner that it can be moved along the 
optical axiB nf the lens independent of tke 
camera. 


Thi.B form of lilumiiiatioii is pLiilk-uinrty 



I Srttni-^CExIantd Jli|rifn of h^mm- 
^d« rdnj jriiim^ftiEioA ijgvlEx. A \f ^ 
thwm. «Lf ii^und aUii vr^xli - 

hfli* thii: Eanrr#. & kf. 4 
hil^CC CjtJ imdt In 


suitable for 
photngniphinf;; 
small ubieetB 
( photo-uiaciO' 
gmpby}. 

'flic b li B i c 
principle is 
silmvi’ii in Fig. T , 
A Is a. sheet 
of ground 

w i ( h ^^-inrli 
diamclirr liule 
cut in the 


——wvwwv- 


jnidclle. 





Bi,. 1 


wr wirinf «r«irit t^r fl^^i llliijniniTi&n 
yrtniy J-S-velf tnr<h l-inil}' bulbs ara irrinx/td 
In 1*1 pbc 


IB 




^1^ l.i Etrtmpr#! 4I *j<- 
Ewmmtff oJ hthmni tibblnud 
by flnjE iritimltritlQfT In piifaiq. 
ir^phiirt ab|*n' Tdp 

lyfC sain rBHn&duwU (n whi t< 
ar^liur btick tiCilJi^Urtd. 
oHiilrud I c hi III utuLruin-f 
hli-C«d K M dlilLifirK Iram 
flb|*fll Tap fljln, flfKi 
tuAiiltfni Er^m hg.ht 

u clafj li p4lxtb|*i« «!bi*Cbr 
SBCEarrv lqf|^ 

by ahtlqu* llihllnf of a 
anxlti Hirpp 

c. -I crawf. f.fl.ALi 


a piece of black card cut to any si;tc scginent. 
and IB ubinI for ehnuiuiting light. 

The lamps should coiu?lBf of not fcwver than 
20 small ,^o-vfiJt torch bulljs. in seriRs. Fig. £ 
sJhiws rho CiccLiicaJ rirciiit. 

The ring illumiiiatut Khniild he ntountcd 
on a scpunite Btand and not attached to 
the camera frontp a^ the distance ul tlie 
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RING ILLUMINATION—R.M. MINIATURE 




illuminator from the 
subject gives various 
lighting effects. Fig* 3 
shows the illuminator 
as far away from 
the object as possible. 

In Fig* 4 the illumin¬ 
ator is as near as poS“ 
sible to the object 
(oblique ring illumin¬ 
ation), while in Fig* 5 
oblique lighting of one 
lamp only is indicated. 

These three illus¬ 
trations show the three 
extremes of lighting, 
between which there 
are many variations* 

A ring illuminator 
made by E* Leitz 
which has many 
special features 
and refinements, 
is illustrated in 

Fig. 6 LirTz nmc illijhinator, 

lllumifiatfn^ amnierRenc for macrophcto- 
griphy. The Ught sources are IZ iow* 
vokage hfimeiiC lamps 

RISING FRONT. A movable panel of 
wood or metai holding the lens, fitted to 
the front of the camera* It can be moved 
up and down for the purpose of cutting out 
unwanted foreground, or for mcludiug upon 
the plate the upper part of a tall building* 

For architectural photography the rising 
front is an essential movement. The normal 
height of the camera lens above ground is 
rarely more than five feet, and in any 
photograph of a building taken straight on 
the centre of the picture will be a spot five 
feet up the front of the building. If the build¬ 
ing is taU and a fairly distant viewpoint is 
chosen, it is evi- 

1 n/1 Kn h RISING FRONT. Sinclair Una. 
loreground, out a hand-and-acand camera with con- 

thpt camci Hmpi siderabie rising front and indeperv- 

at xne same time p ^ 


causes the vertical lines of the building 
to converge* The only way to cut out 
the unw-aoted foreground, and at the 
same time to guard against distortion 
of the uprigiit lines, is to ensure that 
the back of the camera is truly vertical 
w^hile moving the lens. 

This can be done by means of the 
swing back or the rising front. 

Practically all plate cameras are pro¬ 
vided with a rising front movement, 
and in most field cameras both rising 
front and swing back are fitted. Folding 
roM-film cameras and most miniature 
cameras (the R.M. miniature and Baby 
Sibyl are notable exceptions) are not, 
however, fitted with this movement* 
Some cameras have a drop, or falling, 
front. This is employed in a similar 
manner to the rising front, and is used 
when photographing a building from an 
elevated position—say, a roof—in order 
to avoid continuously passing traffic. 
By keeping the back of the camera 
vertical and dropping the lens, upright 
lines are kept vertical. 

MINIATURE* This neat and 
efficient British-made camera, though 


B.M, MINIATURE. This folding horizonul camera has a 
nDn^ncerchangeable 7,4-cm. lens in N.S, Perfect” shutter, 
speeded from I pL sec. to I /JOO sec. and time. The rising front is 
supported by liiy-coftgs. The dtrei:t-vision frame finder has a 
non-obstruaing centre pin backsight. It takes twelve 2i in. sq, 
nefatEves on standard 3^ x 2^ In. spools 

really pocket able, embodies ever}^' essential 
feature needed by the serious worker* 

It takes 12 pictures in. square on 
standard 3J x aj roll-film and the standard 
model is fitted with a 3-in. Ross Xpres 74.5 
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MINIATURE— ROBOT CAMERA 


lens. A Ross Xpres 73.5 can be fitted, if 
desired, at a slight extra cost. 

The camera is sturdily built, the lens 
panel moving forward on trellis lazy-tongs, 
ensuring rigidity and parallelism of the front 
of the camera. Focussing is by a radial lever 
scaled from 3I ft. to infinity, and the eye- 
level frame finder is ideal for quick com¬ 
position. The shutter is the well-known N.S. 
Perfect, It is smooth and quite noiseless 
in action, giving the useful speeds of 1/2, 
1^4, 1/8, 1/16, 1/32, 1/64, i/ioo sec., and 
Time. 

A particular feature of the R.M. miniature 
is that it possesses a full half-inch rising 
front—an unquestionable advantage, and a 
movement lacking in the majority of 
miniature cameras* The instmrnent is 
covered in seal grain morocco leather, and 
bushed for tripod* 

The dimensions when dosed are 5 J x 2J x 
in., excluding film winder projection, 
and the weight of the camera is approxi¬ 
mately I lb. It is sold by the London 
Camera Exchange Co., Ltd. 

ROBOT CAMERA. This German-made 
miniature camera has several very unusual 
features* In the first place it has a special 
disk type shutter operated by a spring 
motor which, when wound up, enables up 
to 24 exposures to be made in rapid suc¬ 
cession or singly, as desired. Actually, 40 
exposures can be made, if desired, at one 
loading on* standard 35-mm. cine film, the 
picture size being about i in. square ; but 
the film counter only marks up to 24 
exposures, after which it carries on at No. 1. 
Each chamber will hold enough film for 
about 4S pictures. 

The focussing 
arrangement is un¬ 
usual* The focussing 
mount, which is grad¬ 
uated from intoity 
down to I ft. 9 in., 
bears certain coloured 
markings: 10 ft. being 
marked green, 20 ft, 
yellow, and 40 ft. red. 

Similar markings are 
repeated on the dia¬ 
phragm scale {/2 8, 
red; /5*6, yeHow; /ii, 
green), while on the 


focussing ring there are three similarly 
coloured spots on each side of an indicator 
arrow, so that if the focussing mount is 
turned until, say, the yellow 20-ft* marking 
comes opposite the arrow, it will be found 
that the yellow dot on one side comes 
opposite IQ ft., while on the other it falls 
opposite the infinity mark. This shows that 
that for the particular stop and distance 
setting everything will be sharp from 10 ft* 
to infinity* These depth-of-focus points 
are based on a circle of confusion of i/iooo, 
and the great *depth of focus is due to the 
very small focal length of the lens—3 cm. 
as against the 5 cm. focal length found 
on the majority of 35-mm* cameras taking 
cine him. 

A yelldw-green filter is built into the camera 
and is brought into use by a lever projecting 
belo'w the shutter speed dial* When this is 
in use the speed of the shutter is auto¬ 
matically altered to provide for the necessary 
increase in exposure time. 

The view-finder is of the direct-vision 
optical type, and can be turned through an 
angle of 90 deg* for use as a right-angle 
finder. In this position a blue screen is 
incorporated, with which to judge the efect 
of the picture in monochrome. 

The camera body is of leather-covered 
stainless steel, a tripod bush is fitted, and a 
cable release may be screwed into the release 
button* The shutter, placed behind the lens, 
is in the form of a revohfing disk with a 
fixed slot, different exposure times being 
obtained by altering the speed of rotation of 
the disk. Speeds prorided are from i sec* 
to 1/500 sec. and Time* 

Film is loaded into special light-trapped 
cassettes, and the 
camera back may be 
opened at any time 
to enable the exposed 
portion of film to be 
cut off and withdrawn, 
with a loss of only two 
exposures* 

The lenses available 
are Zeiss Tessars /2*S or 
/30f 3 Meyer Primotar 
/3*5, and a 5-cm* 
Schneider Tele-Xenar 
/5.5. All lenses are 
interchangeable* 



ROBOT CAMERA* When wound up 14 exposures can be 
taken as rapidly as two in a second, the camera automatically 
winding the film and resetting the shutter. $ome 40exp<jsures 
can be taken ac one loading if desired. The focussing mount 
is scaled from infinity down to I ft. 9 in., and the depth ol 
focus is considerable. See pages 220, 235. 921 
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ROlLEfFLEX AND 

ROLLEIFLEX AND ROLLEICORD 
CAMERAS. Probably the best-known of all 
the twin-lens reflex cameras taking pictures 
X 2i in. is the Rolleifiex, manufactured by 
Franke & Heidecke of Brunswick, and sold 
in this country by Messrs. R. F. Hunter, Ltd. 

The latest model is the RoJleitlex Automat, 
a tv%in-lens reflex fitted with a Zeiss-Tessar/3.5 
lens, of 7.5 cm. focal length, 
in Com pur Rapid shutter 
giving speeds up to 1/500 sec. 

The finder lens has an aper¬ 
ture of /2.S, so that not only 
is the image on the focussing 
screen very brilliant, but the 
depth of focus on the screen 
is less than that of the taking 
lens, so that a margin of 
safe^ty is pro\dded. 

Two small mill-edged Rolleiflex 
wheels, situated between the Twin *1 e n s reflex, 



lenses, adjust the aperture /jV Tenftnd^Com 
and shutter speed settings. 

An automatic film wind in one movement 
sets the shutter, winds on the film, prevents 
double or blank exposures 
and sets the self-timer in 
action if required. 

In this model the red film 
window at the back of the 
camera has been dispensed 
with, as a special feeler mech¬ 
anism automatically sets the 
picture counter to i as soon 
as the film itself is reached. 

The Rolleiliex Automat 
takes 12 pictures, 2 J x 2 J in., 
on standard B 2/S film, but it 
can be adapted for use cither 
with plates or 35-mm. cine film by means of 
interchangeable back panels. 

The built-in self-timer 
allows a delayed action 
period of 12 seconds, a peep 
window with magnifying 
lens shows shutter speeds 
and lens apertures with the 
camera in the taking posi¬ 
tion, and an engraved ex¬ 
posure plate is fitted on the 
back of the camera. 

The reflex hood has a large 
magnifier for critical focuss¬ 
ing, while for taking pictures 



ROLLEICORD lA. 

T w i n* I c n * reflex 
with Zeiss-THotar 
f4.5 len£4nd Csmpur 
shutter 



ROLLEICORD 2. 
T wl n-J e n s reflex 
with Zeis^-Triotar 
f3.5 fens and Com* 
pur shutter 


aOLLEICORD—ROSS 

at eye-level the object is viewed through a 
mirror and double magnifier combined. 

There is also a smaller Rolleifiex, taking 
12 pictures, 4X4 cm., on standard V.P. 
film. This model has practically the same 
features which distinguish the larger Roilei- 
flex, but is equipped with a 6-cm. Zeiss- 
Tessar /3.S. The Rolleiflex 4x4 can be 
used either for roll-fiims or plates. 

At a somewhat lower price than the Roller- 
flex, its “near relative;" the Rolieicord. offers 
many of the facilities of the former camera. 

It has automatic film wind, making over¬ 
lapping of exposures impossible ; new^ type 
reflex hood, and large magnifier. For taking 
pictures at eye-level the object is viewed 
through a mirror and double magnifier 
combined; depth of focus and focussing 
knob are combined ; engraved exposure plate 
is at back of camera. It *takes 12 pictures 
3 i in. square on 3J x 2J in. roll-film, can 
be adapted for plates or 35-mm. cine film, 
and takes all Rolleiflex accessories except 
only the angle mirror. Has Corapur shutter 
speeded to 1/300 sec. T, ik B., and Zeiss- 
1 notar 73.5 or 74.5 lens. 

Many useful accessories can be had for 
use wath Rolleiflex and Rolieicord cameras, 
including colour filters, Proxar auxiliary 
lenses for close-up work, Duto soft-focus 
lenses for atmospheric and soft-focus effects, 
lens hood, polarizing filter, panorama head, 
and stereoscopic attachment. Examples of 
photographs taken with both Rolieicord and 
Rolleiflex cameras will be found in many pages 
of this w^ork, including pages 71, 135 and 291. 

ROSS LENSES AND APPARATUS, 
Ross lenses are among the finest examples of 
the optician's craft and have earned the com¬ 
mendation of every class of photographer. 

Ross Xpres lenses are fitted to many of 
the finest cameras on the market. Critical 
definition at full aperture is maintained ov^er 
the W’hole of the plate, and the lenses are 
fully corrected for every form of aberration. 

The following Ross Xpres lenses are 
obtainable : 

74'5 i ^7 focal lengths from 3 to 21 in. 

/ 3-5 ; II -- r* p, li to ro in. 

A‘9 i ^ pp I to 10 in. 

71*9 ; 4 r. PP I to 3 in. 

Wide-angle 74 ; 9 focal lengths from 4 to 20 in. 

A Ross Process Xpres lens is obtainable for 
line and half-tone VTOrk, with apertures ol 
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ROSS—SANDS. HUNTER 



Aj, /lo or fib, and of varying focal 
lengths* 

For telephotography the Ross Teleros 
lenses are excellent specimens of their type. 
The Teleros /5.5 gives a linear magnification 
of rather more than 2X, and the Teleros 
/6.3 rather more than 3X. Giving critical 
definition, they are especially suitable for 
high-speed photography of inaccessible 
objects and those difficolt to approach. 

Ross Homocentric lenses are anastigmats 
suitable for practically all 
branches of photography, 
and can be had with maxi¬ 
mum aperture /6!3 in focal 
lengths from 5 to 15 inches, 
and /S in focal lengths 
from 7 to 24 inches. 

The Ross Standard Reflex 
is a high-grade camera fitted 
with every adjustment 
necessary for reflex work. 

Variations in speed of the 
focahplane shutter are ob¬ 
tained by altering the width 
of the slit. This camera is 
obtainable in the following 
sizes : 3I X ih in., quarter- 
plate, post-card, sh X 
(with stereo attachment). 5X4 in., and half¬ 
plate. It may be bought withoiit lens, or 
fitted with Ross Xpres72.9,/3.5 or/40, or a 
Ross Homocentric 76.3. All sizes except 
post-card are fitted with reversing back, and 
film-pack adapters can be had for all models. 

The Ross Epidiascope projects opaque 
objects or transparencies with equal brilliance, 
the change-ov’er from episcopic to diascopic 
projection being eflected simply and rapidly. 
The lenses are of the finest optical quality, 
giving perfect definition, and a metal pointer 
with universal adjustment ailow^s the lecturer 
to draw attention to any part of the object 
shown while still operating the instrument. 
The system of illumination and ventilation 
enables the most delicate specimens to be 
showm without damage by heat. 

SAFELIGHT. A coloured glass or screen 
used in conjunction %rith the dark-room light, 
designed to give the maximum amount of 
light possible to facilitate working with the 
highest degree of safety from fogging. 

Recommendations as to what tyi>e of safe- 
light should be used for various kinds of 


WIDi-ANGLE ROSS XPRES 
LENS, f4. The an(,le embraced by 
cMs leni m 70 deg., and though de¬ 
signed for special aerial turveying 
quite suitable for all claiiei of work 
where critical defioUion together 
with large aperture and great Cover¬ 
ing power are required 


an 
Actinar 
for the 


films and printing papers are given under 
Dark-Room: (4} Its Proper Illumination 

(pages 513-516). The dyes used in the 
manufacture of safelights are discussed 
in the article on Dyes Used in Photography 
fpage 613}^ 

SANDS, HUNTER & CO., LTD. 

Among the apparatus marketed in Great 
Britain by Messrs, Sands, Hunter ik Co., Ltd., 
are several excellent cameras of German 
manufacture. 

The " Pilot 6is an inexpensive 
reflex camera taking 12 pictures, 
2 1 X in., on standard 3^ X 2^ 
in. roll-film. The lens equipment 
is a 3-inch anastigraat of 76.3, 74c 
or 73'5 maximum aperture; the 
shutter speeds are Time, Brief, 1/25, 
1/50 and t/ioo sec. 

A reflex camera taking eight 
exposures. 3^ X aj in., on standard 
roll-film, is the K,\V. Reflex 
Box.*' This inexpensive camera 
can be had with either an 
anastigmat or a Steinheil 
74,5. Shutter speeds as 
Pilot 6/' 

In the field of precision miniature 
cameras, the '' Pilot miniature 
roll-film reflex combines the compactness of 
the folding roll-filni camera with the focuss¬ 
ing facilities of the reflex and the portabilitv 
of the miniature. 

Claimed to be the 
smallest refle.x 
made, the " Pilot ** 
gives 16 exposures, 

3X4 cm., on 
standard V.P. roll- 
film. 

This camera is 
obtainable with 
either a 5-c.m. 

Schneider Xenar 
/ 3-5 Of / 2 - 9 , or 
Zeiss Tessars /3.5 
and /2.8, in Com- 
pur shutters. 

The " Patent Etui " is probably the 
thinnest and lightest of aU folding plate 
cameras, and for rigidity a special arrange¬ 
ment of struts holds the lens front as firm 
as a rock. Focussing is by rack and pinion, 
and a full rise of front is provided. 



PILOT * REFLEX. With 
dimBnEloni dF 3 x 4 In., and a 
weight af 22 ois.. the Pilot 6/* 
ieen above, is a particularly corrt' 
pact and bandy reflex camera, h 
takes twelve 6 x 6 cm pictures 
on 3^ x2f in film, or six pic4.ure 
on 2t X 2jr In. film 






SANDS, HUNTER—SCENARIO WRITING 
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" Patent Etuicameras are made In two 
sizes, 3 ^ X 2 | in, and 4 |: X 3 i in., with full 
rising front and either single or double 
extension. The lens fitted 
is a Zeiss-Tessar /4.5, of 
10.5 cm. focal length on 
the smaller size and 13.5 
cm. on the larger. A D.A. 

C o m p u r shutter gives 
speeds up to 1/250 sec. on 
the smaller and 1/200 sec. 
on the larger model. For 
long-distance work the 
3 l X 2i in. camera can be 
fitted with a 9-Inch /6.5 
“ Da lion" tele-anastigmat, 
and the 4J X 3J in. model with an ii-inch 

Dal Ion ” of similar aperture. Film-pack 
adapters are available, as well as “ Distar " 
and " Proxar " supplementar^^ lenses. 

A less expensive camera of similar 
construction is the Junior Model "Patent 
Etui." Focussing is by rotating the lens 
mount. Lens equipment is a Radionar 
/4'5 Vario, Ibsor, or Compur shutter. 

Messrs. Sands, Hunter & Co. are agents 
in this country for the Praxldos enlargers, 
specifications of which are given in the list of 
modem enlargers (pages 663 and 664). 

The K.W. Episkop is mainlj^- intended for 
projecting miniature size prints up to 3 in. 
square, without requiring lantern sides. 

Based on the principle of reflected light 
projection, this projector can enlarge small 



PATENT ETUI*^ CAMERA. Thf^ imcru/nem, 
marketed by Sands. Hunter & Co., Ltd., ii noted 
for in tmali di mens tons when closed and its fight 
weight. It is made in two liits. and a Zeiss M.S 
Tessar lens with Compur shutter 


photographs up to 15^18 times their original 
size. It can also project flat opaque objects, 
such as leaves, postage stamps and cigarette 
cards, in their original 
colours. Focussing is by 
a rack and pinion, and a 
silver-surfaced mirror pro¬ 
jects the picture the right 
way up. The projector is 
arranged to take tw'o 
pictures at once. The 
pictures are held flat and 
kept in place by means 
of metal mask.s. 

The ^rlnsen electric 
exposure meter is a true 
vest-pocket meter (3 x 2| x i in.) needing 
only one simple adjustment, according to the 
speed of the negative 
material. The lens is then 
presented at the subject 
to be photographed, and the 
correct exposure at any lens 
aperture can instantly be 
read. Model I is calibrated 
for H. & D., and Model 11 
for DIN .speed ratings. 

photographic ac- 
with H, a D. cessories sold by this firm 
include enlarging frames and 
masks, Correx developing tanks and outfits, 
tripods, lihaco lens hoods and filters, Diafant 
projectors, the Khaco film examiner, and the 
Anri cine film printing machine* 



SCENARIO WRITING FOR AMATEUR FILMS 

Gordon S* Matthouse 

Editor of the * Amateur One World* 


!n making any type of cme film it is important that it should be produced In accordance 
with a carefully written scenario, for, as is explafned here, its compilation not only 
assists m the marshalling of scenes and shots Into well-balanced order, but helos the 
cinematographer to visualize the results beforehand. This point and many othe^ 
relevant to the subject are fully discussed in the following pages 
See cho Cmematography : (3) Advanced; Continuity; Editing 


I T is very desirable that every film, whatever 
its subject or length, should be shot from 
a script, or scenario. Some subjects do 
not readily lend themselves to documentation 
in this way, but if it is cinematic material at 
all (that is, if it is capable of being translated 
into moving pictures), then it is obvious that 
the shots that comprise it can be conveniently 
listed. For this, in effect, is all that a scenario 
is: a record of each shot in the film, with a 


brief description of it and any remarks as 
to the handling of it which might be of use to 
the director. 

M'hile the imaginative director can produce 
a successful film out of the most unlikely 
material, the less gifted will invariably fail, 
and the compilation of a scenario is therefore 
a great assistance in that it enables the movie¬ 
maker to determine at the outset if the sub¬ 
ject he has chosen can l)e expressed entirely 
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scenafiio writing 


picronsilly. he kajs any clifhculty in 

pieLuriKin^ a subject ^viLhout recourse lo 
x^erb^l explanarton in tht form of lenpky 
»iib-litle.s^ tlieii he would be advised iu discard 
it oud choose another, 

Jr is not ahvay^i easj’, however, for the 
novice tu decide just wlial is cinematic 
naien'al and wh^^t is not. A store' may read 
very' well iind yet be quite LiiihuitubJe fur u 
film, 'Hiere are, however, certain types uf 
plot that are definitely uns.uital}le fur filmic 
cxprcssiQn. Chief of these is the plot 
based on the portrayal of mental states, 
an e.vpres;iioii of the i bouglits and emotious 

Of one of Ihe characters. It not infrcqucnUy 
happens that rhe rhararters in siirh fltnnes 
arc few in number, buL it luttsL not be thought 
that a story' containing a large number of 
cburaclers i^ Lherciforc good cine materiah 
^uch stories should be avoided as much as 
f^honlrl the jKycho-aTiaiyrical story. 

Essentials for Amateurs. Tlic fiist is 
clariiy, and this is even more necessary' in 
an liniuteur pmductiun tlum in a prufes-sional 
film, for the former rarely runs longer than 
half an hour, ^nd in such a short space 
uf lime It is virLiiaiJy uji|xjsHibltr to deal 
adei]uately with a large number of char¬ 
ge tciii. It can be uQlnnccI, indeed, that tbe 
best type of story^ for amateur filming is the 
single-incident nne in which th& action is 
more i>r less continuous and die uhaineLcr^ 
ff'vr: as an exam pie, a film depicting the 
efforts of u man to lose n parcel containing a 
dead cat, each time being frustrated by well- 
intentioned |xa5Sirn?*by, is likely to be much 
more successful Llian a film of die sddiud- 
fndes of n family over a period oi years. 

llic in.-eessiLy for limiting the first denies, 
or should deny, the amateur the doubtful 
pleasure uf filming a detective story, particu¬ 
larly if it is coilcurned with deduction. 
Such stories invariably mdude a " twist " at 
the end, but the is very' rarely 

one that can be saLisfactoiily picturis^ed. 
Any story' that relies for its eflcit on a 
revculing statement, Bpoben nr thought^ as 
the climax is of no use for filming. 

Fur example. X utters some highly in- 
ciiiuiiiatirig statL'meutsivlien hei^ unaware of 
the presence of V. I'he story describes his fear 
and tile effiirts he makes to ensure that Y 
should not reveal lus unguarded remarks, 
K^T.ntuaJly he murders him. At the inquest 


die coroner asks the fainQy doctor if he knows 
of any physical or mental t>€ciiliarities of th^ 
dead miin. ** Well," says tbe ductur mflec- 
Livelyp " he was stone deaf, - It w-ould be 
impossible to translate this statement into 
pictures. True^ the fact that Y wuhi duul culild 
be conveyed during the film, but to do so 
won Id ^ of coursjc, entirely destroy the v.iliie 
of the climax. 

The Climax. Every' film, whether it 
be a story'fc or any other lype. should 
have a climax, h will usually happen tlml 
the cutting will be quicker a$ the climax 
appruachusg and it in thereforu essenihd for 
the scenarist to sec that the shots, as Listed, 
shun Id 1 k! flbort. I r is no pari of his work to 
prescribe the fuutagu uf uatdi lahot^ fur that 
comes within the province of the director and 
Lliu cutter; but bearing in minfl Ihe necessity 
for short shoLs, he will ensuie Lhal long shuts 
are kept to the mmimum and thoi; the action 
ia cut iiitu several shots different 

posiUons, instead of from one position. Tills 
is merely a fundamental of cine technique 
CincinatograpLiy fur the Amateur 
page 320 i'/, aftd Editing), but it is 11 lost 
essfintial to employ it in this instance. 

Sub-Titles, The insertion of sub-titles in 
a quirk-moling .^^equence of this kind needs 
careful considuratiuu. Sub-tit lea should be 
avoided w'here possible^ bm if tlieir elimina¬ 
tion can only be achieved at the expense ol 
str^^E11^ or a striving uflcr cilcut and the u£c ol 
mure footage than the sub-title itself would 
lakL% Llit:i] it would obviou-sly l^e foolish to 
dispense with them, Explunatt^ry sub-iitJys 
in a climax, Avherher a minor or a major one. 
should certainly be a voided, but use can bf 
made, if ab$olutely necessary', of c^fihnuiiy 
titles. 

It is to be hoped Lliat a long one would not 
he needed, hut U it should be, it should be 
treated in the Rome way as the long shot, in 
order that the tempo may bu prtLsurved ; that 
w to say, it should be broken up into several 
short sub-titleii of a few words each, and 
preferably separated by pictures. 

If the sulvtitle is a Spoken one it should 
be treated as follnw's i Shot of person 
speaking—sub-title of whal he tiayii—^^^lioi 
of person speaking (coatiniicd). the last 
shot is most impurtant, but is frequently 
omitted in amateur films. There are, of 
course, ooaisions when it can be dispensed 
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widi in nrrif^r lo n special elTcct 

(ROjic of Llie " rules " Of ftitri-maJcing ccin be 
rinal ^nd binding), but in che p^rcat iitajority 
of cobKjg tills treatment sbuuld be carried out, 
the seco]td allot of (he speaker abmir a 
quiirtPr of the length uf the shot of the first. 

It has been stated above tiiat every flliti 
shnnld have a climax and that ilm dimax 
thouliJ not rely for its dTect on the spoken 
word. This doeis not mean* liovvever, that 
die unexpected climax dcies not come within 
the [province of the film-tuaker. 1 he more 
unexpected die dhioasmeHt. provided tlie 
pJoL is sijsceptibje to hudi treatment, the 
better. As an example, the " single^ 
incident plot, inentioned above, of the 
unavailing efforts of a inaii tu lose dead 
cat could be witisfRctonly concluded by 
u sequence showini^ that the cat was not in 
the bap^ at aJI and that he had alJ unron- 
^Dirsly tried tu lose a valued possession. 
It should he possible to reduce die pint of a 
film to a ^raph, tlie iip^vard citnc uf the 
^rapb iridirating the interest of the plot, two 
iir three peaks markinff minor eljinaxfHi 
and then a iairl3" sttep curve ft> the final 
climax. T( not infrequciitK^ happens in 
amateur films that the iii|jhe5t peak comes 
somewhere in the middlOp the film thereafter 
tailing off. 

Suitable Storfes. Type^ of story' un- 
SLiitabJe fot treatm^ni have btcu briefly 
discussed, and it lemuins now to indicate 
dioie that dn lend themselves to rinema* 
r.enerally, any story' th:it h m&tinet with 
action and is objective in theme ha^ the 
makings uf a suitable film. It is not at 
cai^ to partfcuJariKG beranse, of course, the 
selcctfoii of a story’ depends nor only on the 
merits of that story' but also on tJie skill of 
die cast assembled to intcqirpt it. 

Skmie itiuateurs and aiiiutcur societies 
rhoose a publiilied story, but ll should be 
emphasized that a film niudu from a published 
story, wiihont the permission of the aiithnr, 
nnay not he shown in public, which means 
that, if the letter of the law h strictly 
interpreted, it may not even be sbowm lo 
the friends of the producer, ft ivill usually 
be found that a letter will eliidt permiKsion 
provided it is explained that the him will 
iicidier lie made nor cxliiblted for proht, 
Copyrigbl eontimins for the lifetime of the 
uuihor and for fifty years after his death. 


Those uiuateurs w'ho prder m wriLe their 
own Stories but are at a loss for plots might 
usefully icrnember that most plots are based 
on ronhict, even though drat eon diet may 
not be a major leu lure nr havx a. ilirecf 
hearing uu it. Ideas certainly mme casiesL 
if cunffict is made the rejil theme of the pint . 
One has unJy to imagine a persfm who w^rsliea 
to do something and then pul ubstarks in 
hh way to prevent the fulfilment of the wish, 
(o get malei ial for ntmcist countless niimbeni 
of plots (Tie man who tries to find i^jcare 
and meets only vvith dii^turbanres, the mau 
who reMluidy sets nut to post his fijotbnl] 
l-w^olb coupon^ lorgels to do so on meeting 
Friends, ojid hmb; that the unpcjfitcd coupon 
would have won a huge prrie. the futher 
who trieb to get haby to sleep: the husband 
who tries lo do the housework; the wife whe 
is determined that her bnshanrl shall buy 
her a hat ^ the office boy^' who tries to get an 
afternoon off froni work: to see a lout bah 
match -ideiis will readily occur to the 
^ateur ivho firyt takes the troLible ro 
in veil I a character, 

Once he has got his characlei the rest is 
plain sailing: hn has only to kjrmrk down 
the Autn Stilly Ite h.i$ $et up. The spectacle 
of someone battling against odd^ tan bo 
funny or pathetic. In the case of a genius 
likK t haplin it caji, of course, be both. 11 
the fibn ss to be coiiviocing the players 
must fully Understand the chaiiirters the^' 
are portraying, and since the ca^l will be 
recruited from amateurs it is most desirable 
that they should not be. asked to assume roles 
that come far om^jidf their exjjerleiicc. 
Films whicfi aru taken with their plots entirely 
set within the confiUEcs of the Fiomc or one's 
home town imv^tihly ojTei the best chances Of 
auccess, although it should not be thought 
that they are the only on as (hat can be 
-■successful. The world is otiu's oy-^ter. hut 
il vi'oiild be foohsli to hamper on<sic:If with 
unneccMMin' restrictions aud difficulries. 

Domestic Situations. As an example of 
the effective sitnatioiia in the doTnestic spheie 
that Can lx? trim^lated in picturoSf one could 
cite the upheaval caiisi?i;l by a sin^ple cose of 
intlucnza, the-, major theme being one of 
confikt. Sudi a hlin might open with a 
shot o( the hero squeezing. Sub-title: 

At the firat .sign of a cold, luke a cnnplr 
of aspirins." Hero hunts abotn the house 
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fc?r thum, kriuckiii^ iiiLi? iLiijigs^ as he does so, 
but the aspirins are elusive. In dwperarinn 
he pills on h\R hat and mat and prupaics to 
)io out to tlic chemist for them. Jie opens 
the front door and ftnds it is mining hard, 
dcriflf^s not to go nut. S.T.: " 'ntien go to 
bed." Patient gels up fo the bedrootn and 
finds that the bed ha.s not bfien muck- He 
.struggles with Ulc idothes. S.T, : '"An old 
wives' remedy i$ lo tie n st.>ck roiinti the 
throat/' Hern attempts it and all but 
Htianglcg Iiimselh S.l'. : " I'he patient 

should be kept quiet/" A brirrel organ starts 
In play ontj-idc. He tries to bear it, dosing 
tiis eyes to persuode himself that he is 
asleep. But no good : he struggles nut of bed 
anti o|}e[Ls (ite vvindow. ^mall boy \viTh 
peashooter finds a target in hern's i^ye- Hero 
goes hade (n bctl^ leaving window open, 
finds it is too dhlly and has to gel tip lo 
close it. A hanging on the door. Patient 
igooTcs it at first, but it L Loo ):>crsislent, $0 
evofituaily goes dowm to front door and opens 
it to a canvasser wfio tries to sell him a 
carpet .^wcepor. Xow^ it is lime to gei to the 
dimax. wife renims home from her 

shopping and dcTidcs that she hits the 'lilt. 
Hero has to get up, forget his owti woes -md 
minister to her neerls. 

Treatment. V\1ieii ihe story has been 
decided on, ihe next step is to prepam the 
treatmoit nf it, whidi Is an extended synopsis. 
Sume amateurs dispense w'ith this very' 
essential stage and try^ to mite the ^cenariu 
direct IroJii Lhc story. The ad^ anlage of the 
treatment is lhat the compikr is able ar 
once to pnine away from the atory uU the 
noii-cssciilials and passages that camioT 
readily he expresseci m filmic lerms. He may 
find that in sw> doing he needs to ullcr very 
radically the coa^truction ol the plot, hut 
were he to attempt to wriii- tiie script 
stniightaway it Lh iiiiprol>ab!e Lhal he w^i^uid 
have the clear cut conception of the theme 
that would enable him to tailor the plot 
as lit; gcKis aJong^ 

For in.stauce, in prepanng the treatment 
he comes acrofsa the following pa^sa^e In the 
story : " Mary had frequeuily to cell John 
to iock the front door at night.” This 
sentence might come sonic cuosidciabk way 
through the story, but the implication would 
be that Mary- had heen a£lmnni,shing John 
from tin: htart. If tlic adinuulLioii wCrC 


toportant, the scen.irist would liitvc to recou' 
struct his scripL iii order to pro^hde tor this 
and cut in the necessary' shots here and tlaxo 
until the frequency of the admonlticn 
was established. 

if, howes'Cr, the .^tory contains many iucli 
vague referenc&s, then it is unsuitable ior 
liliuing . " Now 4 ind again/' " In due course/' 

Continually and similar [nflctcrminatc 
indf rat inns tif time arc iliHicuk to explain 
picunially. Indeed, vagueness in any form. 
W’-hether of time, place, rhameter or incident, 
should cuusc tilt: amateur to look at the plot 
askance. Yet there are occasinns when 
repentive action is implicit but nut directly 
atatix!— c.g. lJic author might write fhnt 
William had a ner%'ous hahtT of scratching 
his left ear w’hen s]M]aking. Having referred 
li> thib fact once or twice he may quite well 
leave tt at that In the reasonahte assnraiitn- 
fJiat the attuntivo ruudor Would remember 
\\'n]jam's idiosymerasy. But the scenarist 
mu St be careful to associate this habit with 
WiEHaizi^ lioJ it sliouid ihorefuic be men¬ 
tioned in the $cript whenever the shot-5 of 
William appear. He coiitd pro\'idt; fur this 
ill the tivatiuciit, but although It Is a reveal- 
ing pnim, it is a smnll one and might well 
Gicdpi: hint if he wrote the ^seonaiio direct 
from the story. 

Compiling the Script. Wn have said 
that the treatIIleiu Ls ait extended symopsis : it 
is not an outitneof the plot with the descrip- 
tioiLs and cunvonsatiuiis left out. The author 
might write: " Tliey i^urried along the 
gloomy street like a flock of silly sliecp." 
Si I lilies Huoh as tliis £ihuuld be included in 
the treatment because ivhiJe they may not 
all of them be iisefnk the jw’enarist might 
well WkLut tu show some uf them pictorially 
in matching shots. 

the treat men t h;i^ been ccnuplelcd 
it Is time to fitart uu the compilation ol ilu^ 
script, w'htch is a numbered nf shuts 
in the order in which they ap^nrar in the flint 
[and not ihc order in which they cire filmod), 
it 15 usual to number the shots from niic 
upwards, tu state the ty|X! of shot (whether 
long 5hot. medium f^tiot or close-up), give a 
very' brief description of the action, and tu 
leave a space fur any rum arks which the 
scenarist thiuk-s might be uxeluj for the 
dirertor. Tlic ramrra angle is rarely s|ieeified+ 
that bekig left Lu the diicetor dJid cornera^ 
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mnin. htu it tht script ^Jcfmitelv calls fuf a 
^hul I'ruiii n o?rtain an^|<^, tl^ should be 
dtjly noted. All llujat slioLa in tlic Hc:i!nari{> 
that take place in the same location arc 
marked i>lT that they ran \w tilmed to¬ 
gether, ine^psective of their piO[>er place in 
the hnij^hecl film 

It ini^ht be tliolight that unly the film 
play needs a detailed scenario for Its succcss- 
fuJ prcuiuction. This is hy nn means the 
case, 'rh^ ideal is for every film to be bJiot 
from a script, however short, liven the 


tlienic that apparently does not lend it sell 
to rigid regimentation is invariably Llic betltrr 
for lieing onalysed m tills way. As an 
exrtnipJc. otic inight point to the script, 
" Srsng of spring," which follows. It has 
no atory in tJie acrepted sense of the worfl* 
and the reader might find it a nsefuL cxerdtic 
to imagine the story or treatTnent fmm which 
it vviib ivritLcl!. Tliii .script ^ives an indiealion 
of one method of builduxg up a theme and 
dcmonHtnitufi the use of ^ymboH^^m and 
repetition. 


SONG OF SPRING: A SPECIMEN SCENARIO SCRIPT 


I . L,^. Tftts tih Akvhiic ; 
tlMcy c 3 oui!a tiryoaii. 

Ipratipn And aTtjrle jio Llii,t 

liiicwe Jiri> frtc.i! pinjnt.f irjf 

dcjnsiLatiisj? tcenc : 
no fiLKsy fdTB;*rLjuAJ . any'- 

ihin^, ^hoatLi he liume- 

whAi Aurk. 
t,S in M S AnoHii'f 
of trees Irom different mifllc. 
3. JI.S. Trei* inriunjilg 

; htrid;^ tiultcring roand. 
^ . S.'t. SrAt^Cr — L i fe Re s ewkd. 

5, C-if. in ncit, 

Gu C.S. Anathfijr idaw of £gg$i 

J. 3 [.S. liepcAt Shcl 3. 

S.T. i.iFE Rexew'ed. 

q, C-S SaTTiP shut p.'i (t. Kny’s 
hands came into picture, take 

CKi^H, 

tit. M.S. Boy uci Edwer branelic^ 
of trcfi, cal Inc ting the 
[1. C.S. n» Nest sljpa fm/n 

lii^ 

iJ, \t S S^inic ns lo. hilt sIkiw' 
iug nest fid Ling. 

13, C.IS, talhn^ on yround. 

They siruLsh. 

i.|. .lit.'S. Ittqx“iit Shut j. hut 
chOOTtf itmit when bifiJ^ arc 
wheeling rrjuiirj rsioili^ly. 

[5. M.S. Elosioni on tretJi . Some 
(if ii flatUT* Tiff ln 4 jnrh(-i 
Knock it oi if ncf^cssnry. 

Hh in ^vho! ss well 

in picture, but nlsa showing 
fnnn biiLlainin;:^. 

17, ,\t.'!i. Mq.vt' vk'w^ qi farm 
huilrliAg?:. 

|S M.S. Man louldnig ut ^w. 
fi] C,U. isow roomu) HI ^Insli 
zty r Mon looking il Over 
appmtsingly 

M.^. JJr turtu round and 
Jookt At — 

jj. L.S. riougbing te^m on sky- 
hne. 

23. "Sf.S. 10 L.S. ?>ame Shot 
2_', bell from diflirrEuii Jinjjle- 
C.S ^qil being ploughed up 
2^ Dinis hopping about on 

luiTow> bcliimj |ilHiugh^sulr 
26 M S Biidfi following plough 


J7. L.S. Sky only, aeccy clouds, 
birdie ^vhin-li ii^ njuni,| 

Note : Birds must he in pie~ 
line rt?* Itnk ^h*t\ 2*^. 
sS, C’.LL b'srtli bcinjt turned 
O^er by pinughfiluire. ^fatch 
with : 

39. ^^.S. Wavei bufliitLng rocks. 

JO.JI. Rin hrjin diffnrrii! 

Angles. 

32. I..b. Stre-.iiih piirLing civi:t 
boulElrn* 

33. [..S. Anatliet Ahot frOin 
differ ("111 nnjjlc. 

34. ,MrS. Sume ik& Shot 15. 

33. S.T. }lLA^AA2^^it f Caf- 

TIVITY. RnOAEEl^JNE (or, 
more !;iiTnpKy. " Tbr tk?rtdes3 
of Spfittg, ' If you think youf 

Audi EcjikAe^i will not urnler- 
)itAi3c| the allu^Lun^ 

THE JXE£R 3 iiVL REniOl^A 

SlI.FrVT AJiJi Corn. 

30. L.S. Factory chitnneyE^ 

gAuiiE Ltg.^En.^t ^!k.y. Xu 

comes frum them. 

3^. AI.S. CollJcr>r vvlu^l. niOCiOn- 
lu^-i. 

36-30- Shots LAdLcAting 

IliNt factory, in ills-, mine, or 
w-hsitevef it may ter, aw 

ill lie live 

30. S-.T- COMK I I.KT US M.mlk 

t Eoljd.w I 

41. >1.1^. Colliers, mil] or fnetur^' 
Worker^. Eeaning aMaiUrtt wall 
icllr flA sate rn WnilJ, I ho 
nocice ; Clc£ki>. 

41. M.S. .Another view cf thcoii. 
.^3. r.T- Loafer .Undying gruy- 
huiirid racing ncwi m paper. 
44, r..S. Itangc oi visron of i>bat 
4 1 ex]>anLled, Camera being 
taken lArChLr back to rnrlndu 
chLlditm — gnibhy liitlu ur- 
china — pJnyiiFg 

43, ^f.S Chjldrfn playing. Tiicry 
aqnabblp. 

.ifi M.C i< Onlrfren squabbling. 
17 M.C U A-* 4O, btit 

from another angle. 

4^. Xr.S. As Shot 4J. LaMers 
look rMi 1 lid iHminit ly 
4(3. II.S .\a Shot 43. Pun alun.^ 


to wall |rt miy^sidf. IVst 
poRtcr^ Love 05IK AxoTHirKr 
3c. C.li. loftier - l-Ovn OkF 
ANOtiiltm, 

51. C.U. Children fighting 
. C. Lh An Shut 50. 

53. ,M.S. Two horsfrs nuaKling 
each nLiii.'i 

54. .M-S, Two iheep in field. 

33. M,S. Two park MtM locked 

tqj-ettiiM, Iml iHiUuclv OH tlieiilr 
M.s. r wii Ur tliriT! girls of 
working cIoaiI nt a tree t corucr. 
One paL-^ Irair and \mU% m 
small numjr. 

37^ Al.S. Touthi tn queue out- 
«idfl lahour cxchangif Es- 
tabUsb ^voctiif: Lahovk Lx- 

CflAXaE. 

36,^ ^f.S. Gitii at strcflt comer. 

Onr luci^kv viunly np rood 
yj- C T.!. Old looking hstLcss 
and bored, 

60. M.S. Rfipent Sbnt ,43, 

61. M.S. Rtfip+Rii irhnt 54 

Cl. M.S. SSiijI 56 

fi) M S. .A-s Shot 57, bnt Irqm 
opposite ongEu if quouti 
w.-L-i. fkiiiiAl Irfb to Hght m 
Shot 57 h you woulij film right 
to ]eft for SiihOL 03.] 

C4. I..S Piiilflln^ in Shnl 

j6, but Jroni diQerent ongle. 
Tilt up lo sky, Leadbii with 
BngTJ' cLqudii. 

(15. L.S. Lighter sky; fleecy 
clcudU. Till llown tti— 

C6. M.S. TrcT-^. Jiidcin with bU‘j^- 
sum. dowers making a carpet 
on xfio ground. 

Cij'. .\t.S. riowera round boli^ 
Take thts shot, pnrferahty, 
in orcliaid.. The point Is 
llicru tnujtt Ijr n lttAlirFta^^ pm- 
fuiilon ot Sowers to contrut 
with — 

fj« C-S SulilafV tlAiffAlil i|] iwrn 
jar on windowvfill. 
t-p. M.S. Kaw?i oi windoipn in 
trju^m*'nl builihng^, thi* juni 
jOF lieing coA^picuouii. 

^0. S.T SpRI^IO -SiCAiON OR 

Bfai-TV 
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71. M.S. Tenement building:. 
Different angle from that of 
Shot 

73^73. General shots of build* 
ings : choose angles to accen¬ 
tuate poverty and squalor. 

74. S.T, Spring -—Season of 
Hope. 

73. M.S. Repeat Shot iS. 

76. C»U. Worn female hands 
taking few coppers from purse. 
Coins allowed to drop in lap. 
Hand clenches, 

77. C,U. Clenched male fist 
beating on palm of hand. 

78. M,S, Cut on action to man 
seen in Shot iS, He is striking 
his hand in enthusiasm as he 
surveys sow. 

79* C. U, He looks at her ad¬ 
miringly. 

50, L.S, Another part of farm¬ 
yard, Strutting cockerel and 
hens. Hens pecking at grain 
on ground. 

51. L.S, Another shot of hens 
pecking. 

82, L,S. Cows feeding. 

S3. C.U, Cow placidly chewing 
cud. 

84. L,S, Cows feeding ; different 
angle from Shot 82, 

85. M.S, Water shooting up from 
fountain ; tilt camera rapidly 
to keep pace with water, then 
hold for short time» 

S6—87. Other shots of fountain; 
quick cutting, 

{Xote : Centre of interest is 
the spurting water, not the 
fountain itself. Select angles 
that accentuate this.) 

88. Lr.S. Fireworks shooting up. 

89—90. L.S. Fireworks from 
different angles. Very short 
shots, 

91. M.S, May blossom wildly 
w'aving. Cut very quickly to— 

92. M.S, Fountain playing, 

03. M,S. Corner of pond^ surface 
ruftled. Do not show any part 


of bank. Duck follow^ed by 
row of ducklings swim into 
picture. 

94. M.S. Chicks round hen. 

95. C.tJ, Chicks. 

96. C,U. Chicks* different angle. 

97. M.S. Lambs gambolling, 

98-99. General shot of lambs, 

too. M.S, Children playing in 
slum quarter. Scene to be 
fairly dark, in contrast to 
lightness and airiness of 
preceding shots, 

101. C.TJ, Baby in pram. 
Shadow steals slow'Iy over 
its face, 

102. L.S, Long shadows run¬ 
ning over field on dowmland 
as sun is obscured by clouds. 

103. L.S. .Mother field* cow 
with calf, 

104. M,S* Cow with calf. 

105. C.U. Cow looks round. 

106. M.S. Men approaching to¬ 
wards spectator, 

107. M.S, As Shot 104. Men 
come into picture. 

108. C.D. Cow looking appre¬ 
hensive (you will have no 
difficulty in getting this shot 
because the mild-maimered 
cow invariably looks a little 
scared). 

109. M.S. Men driving cow and 
calf before them, 

110. M.S. Farm outbuildings. 
Hold for few’ seconds. Cow* 
calf and men come into 
picture. 

lu, M.S, Cow driven into one 
shed* calf into another. 

112. M,S, As Shot III* but from 
different angle, 

J13. C,U, Calf bleating. 

IT4, C.U. Cow lowing, 

115. C.U. Repeat Shot 113. 

116, M.S. Calf being driven into 
shed. If lighting of sub¬ 
sequent shots present diffi¬ 
culty. try to arrange for 


calves to he put temporarily 
in pen* 

117, M.S, Cow looking at calf. 

X18. M.S. Calf in shed {or pen) 
' wdth other calves, 

119, M.S, Men looking calvej^ 
over appraisingly* 

120. C.U. They talk expressively. 
Big close-up centred on 
raouths. 

121 . C.U. Mouth talking into 
microphone. 

122, M,S* Announcer speaking* 

133, S.T. I w'lix NOW read 

THE Fat Stock Prices." 

123a. M.S* Shot 132 continued 
(short). 

134* M.S. Butcher's shop. 
Woman coming out with 
basket. 

125. M.S. Lambs gambolling. 

126. L.S, Repeat Shot 102. 

127, M.S* Repeat Shot 124. 

128, C.U. Butcher chopping up 
meat* Show bauds only. 

129. C.U. Meat being wrapped 
up. At beginning of shot 
arrange paper $0 that it 
acts as sort of wipe from 
preceding scene. 

130, M.S, Another woman com¬ 
ing out of shop* (Film from 
low down m door\'i^y.) 

131* M.S, She w^alks along mean 
street* 

132. M*S, Goes past miners 
Shot 41)* 

133. M.S. Goes through door- 
w'ay of tenement house. 

134. M.S. Repeat Shot 71* 

135. M.S. As Shot 56. Girls 
w'alk off disconsolately* 

136. M.S. Fountain* but it is no 
longer playing. 

137. C.U, As Shot 13, but show¬ 
ing eggs smashed on ground 
—not falling. 

138. L.S. Repeat Shot 36, Fade 
out. 

139* S.T. The End, 
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SCHEINEK FILM SPEEDS—SCHNEfDER, R, E 


SCHEINER FILM SPEEDS. The 

Scheiner method of measuring film speeds 
%vas devised originally by the German 
astronomer Schemer, for astronomical pur¬ 
poses. It was later applied to photographic 
sensitometry. The method is based on the 
measurement of threshold value on a time^ 
scale basis. The original method was to 
expose the plate to a benzole or oil lamp, 
the exposure being effected through a rotating 
wheel wi th cut-out sectors. This method soon 
proved unsuitable. As the colour sensiti\ity 
of emulsions improved, the spectroscopic 
composition of the light was found too 
yello’svish. Furthermore, as materials im¬ 
proved in speed, it was found that their 
speed was outside the range which the 
apparatus was capable of measuring. 

New Scheiner System, For these various 
reasons the original Scheiner method was 
abandoned long ago and has been super¬ 
seded by the Eder-Hecht method. This 
system was also based on the measurement 
of the threshold value, but the apparatus 
used was different to that used in Scheiner 
measurements. The Eder-Hecht method 
W’^as improved stOl further and various 
modifications have been suggested from time 
to time by different workers. The apparatus 
utilizes a magnesium light and the plate or 
film is exposed through a neutral step- 
wedge, After development, the threshold 
value indicates the speed number. This 
system was universally adopted in Germany 
and was in use until the introduction of the 
DIN standard The so-called " Scheiner 

speeds ” quoted by Continental manufac¬ 
turers are in reality not Scheiner speeds at 
all, as all “ Scheiner " measurements are now 
carried out by the Eder-Hecht method. 
Disadvantages. The threshold systems 
of speed determination are open to several 
criticisms. In the first place the speed 
number obtained by laboratory measure¬ 
ment is not always a true criterion of the 
real speed of a film. Characteristic curves of 
different emulsions may vary to such an 
extent that one may find that two emulsions 
can have the same threshold value and yet 
produce vastly different negatives when both 
are given the same exposure in a camera. 
In addition to this, the experimental error 
in determining speeds by the threshold 
method may be quite considerable; in 


spite of extremely accurate apparatus and 
careful measurement, the speeds are only 
accurate to within 25 per cent. This possible 
discrepancy must be borne in mind when 
comparing relative speeds of different emul¬ 
sions. The Scheiner speeds cannot be con¬ 
verted directly into either H. 8c D, or DIN 
speeds, as these three methods are funda¬ 
mentally different and therefore there is no 
definite relation between them. An approxi¬ 
mate conversion of one system into another 
is, however, possible, and the reader is referred 
to the table published in the notes on the 
DIN system. — Leo A. Leigh, AM.P.S. 

See aha Speed Systems* 

SCHNEIDER, R. E, Among the photo¬ 
graphic equipment imported into this country- 
a liigh place must be given to the Keystone 
cine cameras and projectors (marketed since 
the beginning of 1938 by Messrs. R. F.Hunter). 

The Keystone " 8 " camera, for 8-mm. 
film, is a small but reliable instrument. It 
has normal, low and slow motion, two view¬ 
finders, a visual mechanical footage indicator, 
exposure chart and tripod socket. The lens 
equipment is rapidly interchangeable. 

The Keystone 8 " projector is a moder¬ 
ately priced but robustly constructed pro¬ 
jector, with fan-cooled ventilation and motor 
rewind. It takes 200 ft. of 8-mm. film, and a 
200-watt projection lamp ensures brilliant 
pictures at a considerable distance from the 
screen. Threading is simpli fied by swivel roller 
guides, and framing 
and focussing are 
easily carried out. 

For 16-mm. film 
there are 300-, 500- 
and 750“watt Key¬ 
stone projectors, 
with universal motor 
drive, Hi-Gear motor 
rewind and tilting 
d evi ce, These pro¬ 
jectors take 400 ft. 
of film, and resistance 
and splicing outfit 
are included. 

Messrs. R. E. 
Schneider are agents 
in this country for the Fam, Filmanis 
and Filmarex enlargers made by the German 
firm of ^liiJler Sc Wetzig. For specifications 
of these enlargers see pages 662^-665. 
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SCRATCH-PROOF miXTURES—SCREENS FOR PROJECTION 


Ihi^ /VJtittex b a t^vin lens vcll<rK with an 
:ilUnit!tnl bfifly^ t:ikiTtg ijr pichirns jtJ in, 
square nD i^liLEidtird x 2^- iii. [ull-filrii. 
'Fhi^ camera may he had with a Rodenstcjck 
Tri iLLir /5.4 ur lejis, nr a Virtar /4-5, and 

litied with Fiontor U ur CoEnpur sliuucf. 
Film numhpnnf; by centraJ windcAv with 
sulctv .^hUllLT, 

SCRATCH-PROOF HfXTURES, Tlic 

incjciudiiai.- use (if iic^acive* nf small fnriiuit 
means a corresponding increase in the use ol 
the enhir^er, and en larging implies negatives 
free Irotii bleitiisb. Siutzir ictuudiing is 
prarrically im|KW!^ible in Ibt v^ty small 
sLrcs, tlie greatest czuie must 1>R taken^ both 
durinp processinp and urtci, to avoid aiiy 
abrasion nf the delicate blm siirtace. 

Maity prupaiTttiuns itrv iiuw on I be maTicet 
wh3ch render the surhice of the film imniujie 
from nbrasionei and scratches due to careless 
handlin;^. 

One of the fre^t ktioum of the 5 e prepara- 
tioiJb Li TeitcFs Scmtdi-prcMif s(3Eutinn, whicEi 
chemically impregnatci the emuisioii, causing 
it la be harrleiied and firmly set to the base. 
It is guanuilced L(^ liave no .^ub^seciiient 
detrimental effect on the lUm. Approxi- 
mutoly twenty-five fiirnR of the ^fi-exposure 
;i 5 -niTn- type can be treated with four ounces 
of Tuiters soJ[itionH 

Johnson's Film AiUi-Scraleb :^lution is 
stolfl in concentrated torm, and for use one 
ounce ul lisc solutian is diluted In o?.^. nf 


water. Five minutes' Lmmcr^^ioii is sufhcicut, 
followerl hy a short >vash of three or four 
minutes. Ii ^^liould be ncitcd ilirst This pro¬ 
duct IS not amiubic for cotour fitm^ rtiudc ty 
ihr iuihiraciiir firorrs^, as u has a harmful 
effect upon the colniirs. 

letenal rhotowerke, Uie principal Gemiiui 
manuiacrfurerri of photographic chcmicaj-s, 
market u special ptepuratiun called Repoli- 
san. 1 l3!s soJution is for a sUghtlv diftercjit 
purjKJse, Ijcing inrenrtefl to reinove abrasions 
due to accident or cuielesHiiess. Xothing, of 
rniir=; 4 \ can he done where the emulsion I ms 
been sezruped completely aw'ay from the 
support^ bul w'here maikis ate merely in- 
ilentatinTi*^ or f^nrfact? ahrasEoiis> KepoLbaui 
fills up the sciatdies and ka\'es a smooth 
surface. A two ounce bolLle is suOkient for 
a cuiisidcraljlfi mimher of litms^ so that I he 
cost per tilm hi very liniall. The freaifnent 
iH s^imple: the film is draw n through I be 
liquid until both sid€>s ;<rc thoroughly W'ctted. 
and is then bung up to dry* 

.Anuther method of eliminating seratdiL^ 
W'hcu the negative is to he enlarged is to 
sandwich it hetw^cen glass CUV'CIS in a medium, 
sudi as Xylol, which possesses a lefracliva 
index as near us |Kis.dbk to rhaT of the 
celluloid base. Ihc mediunri fills up I he 
scratches and eiisurtiH perfex-t contact be¬ 
tween the negative and the cu\'crs. After any 
supcilluuuii medium has been squeezed out 
the sandwich can be pluctid in ihp. enlarger. 


SCREENS FOR PROJECTION 

Hnrofd' B* Abbott 

Author of ^ T?M Compler* 9.5 mm. On«»drd|ra^r ^ 

In i:he ^howpt^g of films one of the m^ijar queiilofu thac muse be {:on$icfered h the 

zyK iJid sJis of Eh« jcr«n to ba uiad. Hare Mr Abbott eJostribe? the white, il^varand 
Qcher foriTu of streen and tOTupares the qualstlei of Hcb. Tha conscmction of scrccoi 
for Tiome uie and iheir arnh^amant. fn conjunttkan with diFfemenc tvpcs oT proketer are 

aijo dlscuiTed 


C ovsii>i:r.\ble impoi taiice at laches to 
the choice ol a screen for projection 
purposes, for ii|jon tlie 55i'rt=fcn de- 
pends, to a large extern, the quality oJ 
picture perceived by the spectator, liisre- 
garding, fur the nuimeiib die iranslnrent 
ol screen whidi is used for " back 
projection/^ j'*f. with the serran interposed 
between ibc audience and the prujcctar, 
the normal screen image is visible to the 
oliluokcr by rtutHon uf reflected light. No 
matter liow much light is projcctctl on to 


the screen, it is only that vvliidi reliccred 
back to the spect:itor which js effective. 

ft follow^, tTiCrcfurc, tlKit if a sciwn absorbs 
light, or allows it to tluoiigh, the 

amount of light so nbsorbed or transmitted 
is lost and contributes lu^thing to the picture 
jis seen by the Bp^tator, In aetusl fact it is 
impossible to dexdae a projection screen which 
shail roliect the total i rid deni light : a certain 
amount of h^s is inevitable, but by Ghoosing 
a Screen maturiiii in which such loss is 
reduced to a minimum ibv user has the 
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^tisfactioii of knowing' that he ls u tilling 
lu thfi I it most the illuiiiiiiiiti{>n on I put of hi:s 
pioicctor. 

The White Scre«n. The ori;;inal tyjje of 
streen, used in the days wlicn mafik 
lantern tlisplayfi were a 
fiopnlnr lorm of cntertaiji 
fueiit* was a whire sheet 
and provided iL was c:Ieiin 
and reasonably opaque it 
lurmed a Hatisfariory 

medium on which lo plujeet 
fanleij] slides. Kvm today 
there is probably nodiin^ 
birtttr Than a good white 
screen for laiilerji-slide pro¬ 
jection. It fields a pLasiU)^ 
lone lo [he projected picture 
and rehcets evenly over :i 
wide area, w> that uo matter 
irorn what auj^le it is viewed 
iho jrii-fiire remains al the yitiiie decree ol 
brilliance. 

<!Jtt the other hand, it niiiiit be borne in 
mil id that in fhe projocLTon of lantcnr slides 
there is usually j phintifsiJ ouTpnr ol illu- 
niiiiatinn from the optical lantern, oi slide 
projecioi ; cujL^quently tliere is not rhe 
SHine necessity ro rnnsene every scintillii of 
light as is the ease with I'rneimtognph 
projectors, which arc handicapped in Hevenil 
waySp not die lease nf wlrirh j$ the loss Of 
light caused by the in term it tent sliutter, 
the dark blades ol which are revolving ui 
course, the whede tmitf. Actually the fh lit ter 
accounts tor approxiiiuiteiy |x.rcciii.iif tlie 
luflis of illumination. Moreover, the light ha-> 
to emerge through a very much smaller aper* 
ture In a cine projector thmi in a lantern. 

It 15 solely 

1 b i F r e- 
strkliou 
of rilitm- 
In a Liu n 
output in 
the caseot 
cnicmato- 
5 r a p h 
projectors 
that hiLs 

eOnXAHLE SCHEEH Rj. 1. Tb\^ ® ^ 

■■ it+r^^sud hj the w^htte 

4 trtfik hindi* i* thw fend Dit Lhft 

□Oit C 9 PiE-|Lntr. A EifTiIcnini; eJavIcm SCtCCJl Itl 

Uiilflni Eli* Ufark ifl fiti i fli[ iftd i - ^ . 

tmi^Lh JOSe its 
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l-opumrity ; not beeausp it has any inherent 
fault, but simply because it became necessary 
to find u iiurface witii higher jelketive 
powers. 1 knee the su-ealled ' ^ ^ij ver"" screen 
iViUt evolved. 

The ' Silver ‘ Screen, 

The silver i=t:iecn, like the 
while st-ra^n, may fiu iiia.de 
of any unu of a number of 
inaTcrials ; wciod* cardl?oard. 
fabric, etc., the projection 
siirkce being eoutt^ with a 
propara T ion of which [tie 
chief commit ituent ii$uajly 
aluuii Ilium broiii^c puw-der. 
The surface sn produced 
s's metallic ift character anii 
pcssesHc^ vary high reflect 
tiv'e proper Lies; indeed, it$ 
very elhciency as u tollcLtor 
is respoubiibie lor its gteaicit 
fault L^ts a projoctinn screen- lE isi oxtremely 
dirfntinnaJ. 

J here its u w^etJ-known " law concerning 
the rellettiun of light which states thal '' Ehe 
ruiglc of rpflc:ciioo c(|iiiiLa the angle of 
iTicidence."" and ihis 15 Lllustraicd hi Ing. j, 
which repre^^Mvts a projector throwing a ray 
of light on to a silver screen at an angle. 
Ibis angle (ABL>) is the angle of incidence, 
and the gicaLu^t rertection is along ibo line 
BE koTiise the angle of reflection (CBE) 
is eqiidi 10 the angle AE|>, Owing to the 
matte, or nnj.>alklie[l, Kiirlace of the silver 
seiccii [here ts a cenain iiuioiint nf Eliffusion 
ol the rcdcttbii which renders \ i=iblL* ihe 
projected image bum almti^i any angle, 
but [he cnaximum brjllknec would he 
perceived only by those s^>ecTatEjrs. sea toil 
hi the ]MHinon indicaied by die fine Bb. 
Any de|.iiiriure (rom this line would result 
m ;i rapid faJIhig off of the apparent 
brilliance of the screen. 

When the proicirtor is locatecl at thecorrcct 
angle of igj deg. to the sci vcii, die maxiTnum 
reflection is also at 90 deg,, i>, along the line 
from projector to scrcL-ii, anti thi?^ is the 
opliiiiuiii pui-Eiiion for spectators. 

Persons sitting t]blit|mi[y to the stiver 
screen perceive a picture definitely inferior 
in brilliance. 

From the forci^oing explanation it will 
be apparent that tf the screen is placeil 
so high that the pru[cctor itsed mii$i be 
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tilled ujnviinl At u mum; f^r Fibarp :i!iglH^ 
(he- maximum brUJiaTice wiU be reflected 
ruilin^vitriLn iinlt^ tlis is inclined $o 

thai the optieul ^txks ul Lhe prujectur 
remainii at an an^le of deg, to the 
sei'i.i:jj. Alfckj, iL wilJ be seen that :iJiy firrmurfl 
or waves in the surface oi the siJvcr buiecii 
will ap^Hiar us dark shadows, owing to the 
incident light sliiking parts of thc^ waves 
at an angle and being re dec ted away* flroni 
the oaLuukur. 

The reasCrti why the white screeu does 
nut sufler frcjm ihp same disadvantages is 
because it rcfleclii wiLb aLlmo^it jairfcci 
fliffiwion. F.ftorts have been made to 
crease the iliffiiiiivtLnEiijs of tht' silver ficret^n 
by applying the ^Uvering me<Huin Im a 
iiodulutcd siirface such as Arnertran cloth 
embossed with a phnph' or rippled ptttLum^ 
but the improvemeTit has been only partial. 

* Beaded ' Screen. Realization that the 
silver sicroin did not represent a perft^t [iro- 
jeetion surface resulted in the invention of 
the " lieudeH scre^en wherein a wliKC, 
creamy or sliver surface is cveidy coated 
with mjTiads of microscopie: glass beads 
aiUxed by means tti a traiusparimt adhesive, 
hi appcuiancc ihe beaded bercen ii-* rcxiiiiiis- 
cent of ririe gliis!*"p:i|jcr amJ h'A?i been wndely 
announced ns Nhig non-direeiionoi. In tlie 
present uTiter's exinr^rienre this claim has 
not been borite out, lor, of tlic many 
samples of beaded screen which be ha$ tried, 
not one lias slio^ii any znarkifd iinpnwement 
on the silver screen In the matter of dlilusLon. 
There Ls, hnwevinr, a difference in the direc- 
tional cliilructerisliiCi^ of die beaded screen. 
Tiamidy. tfiat the optimum reflection is 
alivay^ m dm dircctiun uf the incidtmt HgiU. 
irrespective of the angle at which it ^^uLkes 
the fii^reeji. In view of the fact that a prn- 
iector Is noriiiaily located ai an angle of yo 
lieg. to the screenp this panictdar character¬ 
istic np|>caT^ tci ofifur no special ad van (age 
over the stiver screen. 

On the other hand, the reflection, though 
directional^ tends to be brighter than tluit 
of the silver screen:, and there is also a 
certain tonal qTiaJity t.(ii the projertr^l picture 
which tsrcgatded by many as an iniprovcment 
on the cold image of the silver screen. 

The Translucent Screen. Uie tratis- 
lucent iicrwfn ifl thi? ]ca5t satisfactory and 
(except for certain forms of advcrliiiiiig) the 


li^ast ilSfnl nf prc^jection screens, fii texture 
It Is sonic what similar to die tEacLug dutb 
used by architects, and its purpose i5 to 
displa}^ iliE prujcclcd pictmi; to an audience 
which is eitJief disposed on both sidci. uf tiic 
sm^en or. mort’ usually, is heated on the 
side of tlic screen opposite tu tlrat un which 
The image h projected. In the latter case ilic 
film niust be revtrrHed (a.s ti^ right and left) 
in the projector, or a “ redressing rriiimr 
or prism mmt be ii.sod, in order that the 
pktUic shall ajijjcar die right way round to 
the Spectators. 

Trans- Ora I Screens, ,-^1 though seldom 
Li5cd by amateurs—wen lliviu± who have 
jwswndTilm rquipmeni—the trans i'jal scjteii 
is wtiLiy used iii Lhii pulilicE'inenias W'here the 
loud ^speakers, or " stage hurua/' are plaevEl 
biJiind tho screen. For this purpose JL Is 
necessary to have el fabric wliich shall pro¬ 
vide a gnod projection stirlajcc widi efTioicnl 
renectiou and yet he porous ciiOUgh to 
transmit, without miilflc, die .^tmnrl romiug 
from the stage homs. 

Only a bpceially deingTiRd fabric could 
.•eitisfactorily fulfil die two tzuiiiliiioiia, and 
tiajL'!H>ral screen^ arc made either of jwr- 
f(3^ated rubber-nr a s|?eci;i||y woven mateiial. 

Fo-rnis of Screens. Ptojection screen.s of 
rigid uiiiteriji] such as plywood Or compo 
board have givtu way to fabric serwns, nn<l 
even in ca?es where the screen is to be n 
lixtLire, or is muunted in a frame, it is ncnv 
the practice to use a cauva» material for the 
actual screen. For the sake of opacity as 
W'clt 05 for dLLmbility the fabric should be 
stout and closely woven. 

Fabtiv screen.^ in permanent wood frajtics 
are still to he had, bat the most popular 
iuriu amiinig amateurs is the roUtu scruen. 
In its simplest forni tliLs is merely a doth 
screen, with either white* silver or beaded 
surface, utLudiL'd at the top end tu a batten 
and at the bottom to u wiuKleii roller .An 
improvement on this indudes wood or metal 
side siretehers-enabling the screen surface 
to be stretched taut, uiid alf^u a stand to 
sup|M>rt the screen. The stand iiiav be a 
separate item, or it nuiy form a deveJopmcjit 
uf the side stretchers, 

* Self-Erecting * The mosr 

convenient frirm of roller screen for ciccasioiiid 
or pcrtabki use is die wlf-erccdng '* ty-pe 
in w'hich a long narrow box Ltouscs a spring- 
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jgllcrarTW!n the top cdjj-c of whidi m :il:TRrh<^ 
to tlic U^x lid. Uptm putling up this lid iii u 
vertical direetiPTi Uil* in unrolled while 

sti/lLners, in the form of an X l^i^Uind thf* 
screen^ rise and auinmatirally lr>ck whm Uie 
»crf?^^n is fiUly unrolled. T\ni .‘Spring roller 
keeps tlie si-reen taut and nc-tollii the 
wrccn when the atiffeners are released by 
a simple action. 'Iliese Si:reeiia anr. rnily 
described as nne.'li.ind operalion/' and the 
Ih>x* w'hich 15 ai&o a cajry'uig-t-LSi'j ffimns 
a Jiatund stand Uw the screen when eri.'t;ted. 

Cincmatogiaph project if >n Rrrc<-'ns are rect¬ 
angular in shape wiUi a pioj.>ortion uf height 
to widlli uf approjfimately j to 4, coire- 


$ponding with tiie prnjxirtinns of the cinema¬ 
tograph frame " (sc-f Fnuiiep Cbiu), Usually 
there is a black painted snrroimd or margin, 
but this 15 of Mule unless it fxtrmLs in- 
yvKrd to the actual [imits of the proittilta] 
picture. Ij] the latter pvent it a 

definite purpose in that the inaskiiig 
appears lo aoenntuate the. bdiliance of the 
picture. 

Screen.^ ffir lanTem-slifle projection mu5t 
be square, to allow for Imtii hori^fmtal .Tnd 
vertical pictures, and no black mask oi 
surround is jH>s.^ibk owing to the lack t>f 
uniformity in siie and posilioii of pictunr 
un till: original difk!. 


SEASCAPES WITH THE CAMERA 

F* Jp AlortfmEr, M*n. FJI.P-S. 

ef ' The Afnnit:\if i; ef '’Maiinf Phota^atphf ' 

The jcj. wich la varltEy of tnQCKJ+ llghf^ nnd moH^eiiient^ offer] pEerre/ oF xcopi ta the 
dlscfirjiln^ ]3h^(-e3£raphcr In mailing' imprenlve i^udiex. At the £ajTt& time 
ncccxslxace 1 cleir undarsEandinf of tha subject, othenviic the unshilled wor}<ar will 
fnivintb meet with f:aiilura anij disappointment- Whera tha dEAficultibt he, and how 
and Ineffective phDto|nphi can H avoided, ara poEnt^ wiiich a^ro here explilned 


I S a pjuviuuis iirtide fin " Marine I'hoco- 
graphythe various aspects tjf the ojien 
sea wcTf tliscuAsed lor picture: making 
witt] the camera. To the itverage amateur, 
tmwever* photography means more 

particularly i^huLograpLiing frum tlie slinre, 
and the bulk of the seascape pklurcs dial 
use iniidc and cjchibited are gfcmcrnlly of this 
(ype. 

ObtaSning gofsd seascape pictures from the 
shore, or amongst rucks, is no ensicr tlian 
taking pictures from a ship in the middle of 
tlie ocean, as there are many other faetc^rs to 
K- eon^-idcredp but as with o|M:n seiLscape 
work there is every advatitag^e avaUabk in 
way of abuiiduncc of light, and :iimi>st 
any type camera can Iw used, wdlh the 
.stmt Ur ivorking at the highest speed, and 
ficncrally with the kiis well stopped down. 

Again, with seascape work from the shore 
die camera, no mutter what b« 

protected from flying spray and dampness 
generally if rough we-arher pictures or big 
w^iive pliytogTiiphs are to be attempted. 

Composition. H the photographer ha^ 
had wi prrviniis rx|>erience of .^asr:i[je wairk 
he will be s^miewhat perl lu bed by Lhe 
Largeness ” of the subject. Kxp.anses of 
ocean, nr even of beach or s^and?, w'ili strike 


him at Mrst elllier as uninteresting ^>T fdse 
impossible for picture uiuking. 

Hhe latter decision wall prcjbably he arrived 
at after the first seiscape neg|itiveH lire 
developed. "Hie tumbling tvaves and turning 
roKen^ t!iat appeared so big uml fine, tu the 
eye—w^hat has hcc^nne of them F Surely 
thow little ripples* in the fnrcgrniiTifl nf the 
negative, are imt they, and lliat liatd straight 
line gf die liorizon, cutting the picture 
eKacfly in halves, wat not there ? It i^i 
difTtetiit tu ctmvinre the photegrapUcr used 
TO ligure and landsca^ie work that any 
amount nf selection Is rtKessary to luake a 
pleasing and striking composition. 

Yet it iSr here tluU the udventitioiLH f^tiap- 

sliu tier h nils mfin^ scnf»e lore-Vteniiive practice 
than in any other blanch nf uiitilonr photfi- 
gnipliy- Stretcher of wei, gl^^iLcnil1g sanii 
OihI reflection ure capalile of thr highest 
jdctf.Krial treatment, but require a great 
anioiuit of manoeuvring to secure tlie JxiST 
point or view for a plciujhig picture. 

This frequently depends for its success cm a 
well-pLiced mass uf Si^aweed, stjme broken 
inles, or even the reflect km of a glciim of 
light hi conjonrtioii with the striking cloud- 
forms that arc iLsually lo Im: seen in profusion 
during the ft^rly days of spring or summer 
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If the sea itself is photographed alone, and 
rocks, piles, or fishing-boats, etc., do not 
enter into the picture to form a point of 
interest, prominent breaking wave-crests 
can be watched for and utilized as the 
principal point, especially if the camera is 
kept low, bringing the wave above the horizon. 

In many cases, however, a perfectly calm 
sea, rippling in over a stretch of sand-shore, 
combined with fine cloud-forms, will provide 
a very complete and satisfying picture. 

Photographing * Breakers.’ The fore¬ 
going remarks, however, apply to fine-day 
■photography, which may be attempted by 
hundreds w^ho spend their holidays with a 
camera at seaside towms which boast a 
promenade, pier, and beach, etc. Other 
photographers who seek wilder scenery, and 
are favoured with a gale or a stormy day 
during their visit, should make the most of 
this opportunity to catch the sea in a tem¬ 
pestuous mood. If the coast is rocky and 
the sea dashes in on the rocks, a safe position 
should be selected, so that a drenching can 
be avoided by an expeditious retreat, and 
the most likely setting for a picture chosen. 
The incoming w^aves should be carefully 
watched, and it will soon be gauged where 
each will break. The picture being thus 
composed beforehand, the camera is made 
ready for exposure, and the next inrush of 
the sea awaited. WTien this occurs, the 
experience gained by previous watchings 
will determine the moment for exposure, 
and this should be made when the dashing 
spray is at its highest. 


The position of the source of light is a great 
factor in the success of seascape pictures. 
Except when sunsets and strong cloud effects 
are essayed, in which cases the water usually 
plays a subsidiary part, successful seascapes 
are but rarely seemed "in the eye of the 
sun." Waves, big or little, require just as 
much careful lighting to be effective as any 
landscape or figure subject, and the question 
of " background" is also of importance. 
By " background " is meant the general tone 
of the sky that backs up the seascape. A 
very light or blue cloudless sky is usually 
very unsatisfactory for seascapes, although 
with the aid of panchromatic material and a 
colour filter a blue sky can be rendered in 
its correct tonality in regard to white foam. 
The ideal combination, however, is obtained 
when the sky is full of dark clouds and there 
is a patch of sunlight striking the water. 
Under these conditions a filter is not neces- 
5 ary% and the negative will give a very 
good rendering of all tones of the subject. 

Equipment. As with "open-sea" work, 
a direct vision finder, preferably of the 
" wire" variety, is most suitable for this 
work, and a special cover should be 
obtained for the camera—or, better still, a 
specially prepared case in which to keep it. 
If, how^ever, these are not available, any 
ordinary’' instrument can be used for seascape 
and wave photography, provided the camera 
itself is only produced and exposed to the 
elements for a very short time while the 
picture is actually being taken. 

[Contim 4 ed tn page 1113 


Notes on Compositfon of* Sommer Morning ' 

Despite the with which the subject material has here 

been restricted, the picture attains a high measure of success, and 
there is no suggestion either of meagreness or the lack of interest. 

The material is of a somewhat unusual character, for most people 
would not think of trying to make a picture with a set of old piles 
for the centre of interest, and yet it is these, in conjunction ^vith 
the sense of brilliance imparted by the sparkling reflections of the 
sunlight, that give the subject its attraction. 

The group of piles at p), with their forceful darks, dominates 
the picture, with strength of tone and of position. 

With the main attraction so strongly concentrated in the mcinity, 
the impression of unit^" is well sustained, and the remaining elements 
fall naturally into place. The dots of light in the upper portion 
at (2), for instance, seem to occur in just the right place, for the hori¬ 
zontal line in which they lie counters the upward thrust of the line 
suggested by the direction assumed by the splashes of lighter tone 
lower dowTi at {3) to (1). Below this line is another stretching from 
(3) towards (4), also indicated by touches of brilliant tone, and 
this, again, is opposed by a further line formed by the foam of the 
breaking wave. This arrangement of line imparts a feeling of a 
zigzag formation that immensely adds to the impression of unity by 
the connexion it establishes throughout the picture, and is akin 
to the w'^cll-known " S " curve or line of beauty.— L. F. IV. 
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SEASCAPES 


WTi^n attempting big-wave photography 
on a rocky coast, great care must be taken 
to watch one's foothold. 

Where a particularly dangerous part of 
the coast is to be negotiated—and by the 
usual perverseness of things the finest effects 
are generally to be found amongst the most 
treacherous rocks—a companion and a stout 
rope are very desirable. 

Once one loses one's foothold by the 
inrush of a mighty roller, the underwash and 
following waves are likely to settle the 
question for good and all unless the rope 
round the waist is held firmly by the afore¬ 
said companion. Oilskins and seaboots are 
also very necessary ; and for getting about 
quickly no better costume can be suggested 
than oilskin trousers, short coat, and sou'¬ 
wester, worn over a ver>^ light flannel outfit, 
as oiLskins retain heat most uncomfortably* 
In any case, no clothes that are likely to 
spoil by wet or rough usage should be worn. 


and the ordinary mackintosh will be found 
not only useless but a positive hindrance. 

Sea-boots appear to be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for scrambling over rocks, and, while 
something may be said in favour of the 
flexibility and lightness of the all-rubber sea- 
boots, their liability to get cut and tom easilv 
(and not so easily repaired) is against them, 
while leather sea-boots, with good, soundly- 
pegged soles, are really far more useful from 
the point of durability, and they seem to 
give an equally good fWhold. 

Viewpoint. When dealing with waves 
breaking over rocks at sea, a fine picture 
results if the camera is lowered so as to get 
the crest of the wave above the sky-line. This 
only applies, hoAvever, when the photographer 
is standing at, or nearly at, the sea level* 

It is a mistake to point the camera down 
when standing at any height above the sea 
level, with tiie idea of including cither more 
foreground, or rather more forewater, or to 



PRELUDE. 

photQgraph/* 


The powerful grandeur of ansry sea and threacening sky ha* been perfeeefy reproduced in this fine example of jeucape 
Such a picture calls for a nice degree of judEement not only (n the handling of the camera but in the depth to which 

the print is carded 

Photo, P* /, Mortimer. Hon. * I/I SO secn, TH. pen* pin); outuma eodr moruing 
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OUTWARD BOUND. PeKect rcchnt^ue is ac once recognizable in ihis admirable seascape piccure taken from aboard ship. 
The composition, with the sea as the domJnaclne subject and the sailing vessel sJightl/ off centre against a medium expanse of sky, 

has been exceptionally well contrived 


Phoio. f. /. A^ortimer, Hori. FA.PS.I l/lOO sec,, fS; ortho, p/ote; Aforch ofEcrnoon 


make the nearer waves appear bigger. The 
effect will be to make the water seem to run 
uphill to the horizon, and unless some well 
placed object in the shape of a boat or ship 
is included in the distance, the effect may 
be very unsatisfactory* 

Possibly an exception to this may arise 
when breaking waves are taken more or less 
‘Mn profile " : breaking in on to rocks that 
enter into the composition from one side. 
These seem to have the effect ot binding 
the picture together better than is the case 
when an open expanse of sea alone is 
portrayed, and dispel the uphill effect. 

A very interesting series of wave and rock 
pictures can easily be obtained on a suitable 
day* without moving a great distance from 
a chosen spot. 

As a great variety of Lighting presents 
itself, according to the' time of day and 
the position of the sun, by slightly alter¬ 
ing the direction in which the camera is 
pointed, pictures can be obtained that show a 


considerable difference in character. Perhaps 
the greatest variety of all is obtainable from 
about the same standpoint by taking a series 
of pictures at different heights of tide. 

It is surprising to what an extent the rise 
and fall of the tide alters the entire aspect of 
the seascape, %vhere rocks are in the fore¬ 
ground. 

Before attempting to photograph waves 
breaking on rocks, the moving mass of water 
should be carefully studied for a time, until 
the character of the advancing wave can be 
gauged to a nicety and its point of breaking 
foretold. There is no doubt that an extra big 
wave recurs at more or less regular intervals, 
and this interval becomes more certain when 
the rollers advance from a settled direction^— 
wind blowing inshore and tide rising. It will 
usually be found, however, that if there is a 
cross-current, or if the rocks against which 
the waves are dashing are on a jutting 
headland, the breakers occur first from one 
direction and then from another, a point or 
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\\%'o to the tl^hi or left. Tltey approach the 
rtirk?. and break apRmati^ly, and ir wiW Itc 
noticed that ihcnie Jxiiiin ±iuy, Lilt: gain 

a irifle. tn fwint ol on those Irom the 
and th-u ex.irA big hreaktir (the nne fnr 
^'liich we" are waithifj} happens when these 
iw'u advann'ng ma^i^cL^ of water meet and 
break simnUancously. Ffoni carefid obseic^- 
Tion, this proceditre nn the parr r>f rhe waves 
^viLi^ iiinra it:giilar whun die tide bi llowiiig. 
A note of wamihf? is here necessary: never 
fake up a pt>sinon on a (Icsirable kjtoI, even 
though the most templing compo^ilioii oi 
falling water and mrk presents from 
that :iitaiid[Xjiin, whni:i the lide h llowiiig^— 
t rismg—unless au absolute]reliable and 
easy lint; of retreat is assured ; to do thiR is 
lo eourl disaster. 

When to Expose. As regarefs the actual 
uiiunvnL of e.^ jXJ^LLi e^ it will U: tun rid tl]£it in 
every wave-Jorm, w*hen ix spikes amongst 
RickH, lliere i.s an in.^txiut when the ni 

vmter is at its inuu^itiiuin hcighi mid tcmaiiib 
sralionary, fwisiwided in mid-air. It is only 
an iiUiLanlk buL that iii Lht; ruumenl llic 
exposure should be made, it may occur just 
before it strikes the obstacle, or Just after, 
buL it will usually lx: found lliat if lIiih 
lUsiaTiT is w'aiched for and rhe exposure then 
made, far fini'r results will be the riiEe Than 
with indiscrlniinatc " potting "at the iiiijh- 
ing water at any other time. 1’here may be. 


and usually ure. several; but one wiiJ. or 
should, predominate, aud this is tlie one lo 
wtiich. Tiju shutter speed should be regu¬ 
lated accordingly, to make the most nf the 
utlivns also, and uf the dying spray- 

It should always be bume in mind, too, 
I hat in all cases, as in all other liranrkes of 
pictoiiaj work, a more satisfactory result is 
achieved if something in the form of a base 
Lm included in the It Icxiks 

exceedingly weak for a wave-study lo rise 
straight out of the margin of the picture* 
without any indication uf its source. In 
order to ohtxiiin a satisfactory coTtiporition 
I'itlici ihe l>asc uf the xv'avcs nr rocks Rhonid 
be shown ivherever possible, 

Exposure Times- There is no doubt that 
ihe ac til lie value of ihe light present under 
normal circumstances when dealing witJi 
sL^oscajica is onormoim, and rhe most jirnbahle 
ianlt with the maiority of the ex|jusurcs 
maile at firRt wHl! be nver-oxpQ$ure. Natur- 
aHy Lhe baliic eundl lions a.s TTgartis thn 
relative vahte of the light al mornbg, iiuoii 
and trv'omng. ^pply heri^ as elsewhere: hnt 
as a rough guide it w ill be found that with a 
fast film /i6 and i joo sei:, will give a fullv 
exposed negative at iicw>tt on a bright day in 
eariy spring. An ex^KJsuro melL^r will he a 
great help in deiermining the value of the 
lightp as oeeasional thunder cloinls, etc.* 
alter the quaUiy in an osLonishing mannci. 









FISHINQ i n the surf. An aiEncilwa □□ rnnJniTiqr oF LMIcapt Ihd^ Flxuri Kudy U *Mr*. Tfn fwd COmKsulllsn 4ind 

laund jnniltrlpi vf iM lltr Atd th« *W QUllMHH of lht piiUirm 
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SEASHOftE PHOTOGRAPHV 


SEASHORE SUBJECTS FOR THE CAMERA 


;k ° ^ ^ the lu miner Jeiion, with the iJjshE it its hnt ind JUklblt 
are but flvon In the wjuter man chi the enthusl- 

who ufieiiijiiible ippintu^ amJ muLpriili «n find plenty of iubJo£t& w'ah\n hi» ninje 
fldnw pm^icil Idvke .nd .os««ilcni are .i.en on ««hDri 

of view orihfl imateur ' ^ ^ 

See okfl Sulj/era; Alorine Phu^frophy: Stascopes 


S eashohe subjects vary Iram sifetdics uf 
coast sctin l^rom above tu battling 
l>h0T0gnipljs iLi ckxsp quarters, boating 
snopshuts, and pkmres of llie sea ft^lf. All 
IjiLve quail ties fur pirroTiaJ tepresciitatinn, 
bill uare must be taken to avqid ihc 
" muiil 

This is easier said than dnn^j. Tlie le]iip[a- 
tion ii great tn snap at tlie t-ndJess rnmmon.^ 
place subjects tbe i=ea.dr3e presents' llieiie are 
always bicking in pkiorijil attr.ictivcjiewj 

when seen IlUlt. Tls^i conscieiuiuus pbrno- 
giupher iiheuld tlierefure endeavour to give 
careful iiiu! serious consideration to each 
Hiibjert before ni Liking an ei^j^osure. 

Choice of Subject, The hesi pictures 
arc tiiosr^. whose pictonal qualities have bctru 
weighed up and rhosen Irgm the mass of 
suTniLindings. There is far too much to pbutu- 
grapli, ii is a real difficulty to reduce t]ic 
marenal before us to siinjilicity of line anfl 
miihkS thai is so esscEUia] iti picturtal beauty. 
First imprc^ionii when apiproaeliing a strange 
cemst ,ire, however, iiujst valuable. There bi 
KliitrEuur And novelty that will wear off later. 
biit moist useful leafures to retain in onr 
pictures^ 

\TewpM>i[it novel nos must not Lh^ over- 
Icjoked- Half the woiHler nf rlie sea coiuat is 
often due tij ttie angle of view . All roads lead 
doW'U lo Uie sea, itfitl in going down w^u miisi 
not miss tbiw ' lc>ok-down ” views that can 
ebui using. There is no duubt ih:u the 
novoity ot viewpoint diimiiiates thougiit iiitu 
appreciation nf a scene that ordinarily would 
he passed over, 

Brilliatice of cuiiimst and uicr-turrectinn 
of tones can be quite plcruaing and nov^ek For 
this, use liancbrnmatic material witli a leni 
filter, " Against Lhc lighr/' monung und 
cVLtiiijg ftets, and tbe wunderful depths of 
the blue of the sea are probably Ijuiter 
iuiideri!d tn this way. The real difficulty is Lt> 
obtain sulTicieni mne diflereiicc bciw'een the 


skyline and the STretcfiiiiK distance of sea 
and shore line, W;Jt for clouds. The play 
of light uTi them and the movement of Llieir 
aJuidnws can make re^tUty m acasrapes ns 
nothing dse rtm. 

Composition. Having cLusen ,i possible 
subject, no matter whether It js a coast vievs, 
children putlclling, or a straight seascape, 
[he fjne&tion of mmjiosiiion must Imt. con¬ 
sidered hf really pleasing results are desired, 

^^'e must include within the rectarigular 
shape of our negative just wiuit is vvfinted 
picturialiy and nolliing more. A viewing 
screen is very nseiuj for this purpose, und 
the fuTniiiat smali recnngle of blue glass 
tKiLund tumid with black pusse-partout tape 
will be found an c^itremely liuiidv accessory' 
for fuctiire finding. 

pEjr sesifltde pictures, unlc$s a pier Ls in¬ 
cluded, ihure are pnactitruJly no vertical 
Ml might lines. The rnmera cun be jHjintcrl up 
or dowEi. OT m any dirLciion (provided chiir 
skyline whufi inrhided is kepi ImriKontai), 
wiLljout showing distortion. .\ovel view- 
angl^ Ciin ihercfore be nt tempted nioie 
iL'adily at tlie Measide than £ijiywdiui"c else. 
When the ramero is tilted dnwnw^ds fti>iij a 
cliff; for insLaucE. very aiirautive pictorial 
efiectfl r:in be $ecufcrl Even the neareMl part 
nf the edge ** cvf sea can mme to the top of 
the picture iji ^ome rriscrs. Therefore, watch 
the foreground : it phiys an imjvortant part 
in the phcitogruphy oi sea C0iu=t subjects. If 
figures are indudeil, make them plity their 
|>art in the rom position, and do noT take 
them when they are stating at the camem. 

Exposure. Correct cxjjiKilira? are import¬ 
ant at thesciiaiilc ; They ore geiieriiUy on rhe 
short side, and, owing tn the kill amouiit of 
acimie light present, ^nerous ahutter speeds 
uii film^ will create difiirult negatives^ lacking 
m cojUiasi, ditr to over-f,^ptiMurE+ By keeping 
the exposure on the shon side a filiii t:an l>e 
fuJly dLwcloj>ed, and brightness and a wide 
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KIA FRONT, MQRNINC. TN* pHy of liiHc o* itin lui an^ liia fynfraund in e*rrtblfl|.ftjf Pich lH# ran- 

dorini of Xha iJaud 94 iV^, vmn’wiji m cElAP Ifrif^rtEM^Qn ^fMry bl*|l4041i« deulidsA Ia fhk lEuhara irupiEivL. Sadi randirJn| 
It Ob^llriitd hr nkilpE Jhm phauirnpli m* lltht wL^i 4 luiEibl* i\\W. dotidi irfl HspBrlal in phuiDinphs af rhh 

Jo araar eh HlitaJn EU#ldHHl {Oil* d |k;fll}rt. Eh* 1 Mt IPB iKom 

£. C, &. J fS.^i SfJflipflrwJiJHufirPT^ CnmplUj fjJcar 


jiuigc Kii iou<^ secured. A lens filter and htJCHi 
nre hf*lpfnL but over'tixposuri; will spoU. all. 

Thu exposure tabr« m pa^cs will 

l^ive a good chu? tf> iliu correct cxj>osurcs 
necfiiisaryp but It will be found that on sunny 
days at the seasido tl^e shiitrfsr can be worked 
at Its fastest with li lens at /i I, il the moderil 
Ligti-speed fiini$ are used. 1‘his enable.^ the 
chenpesl snapshot camera to give a good 
adooujit o^ itself, the principal care being 
cttrecied towards protecting the app[iruLus us 
a whole from ilirocL suidiglit, w^hich has a 
habit of finding out the tiniest chink or weak- 
ncis in the outht. and of fogging plates or 
films in u mysterious Tnanrier, a defect 
w'hirJi cannot hu uvercoiiic by developing or 
pririling. 

Keep the camera covered as inudi as 
^KTSsibk, Of in ils case if ii has one, and avoid 
sea spray, dampness, and gnt, all of which are 
[prcF^ent at the seaside and are enemies lo 
tomeras and shutters .—DA Vw Leigh. 

Seaside ActiDn Subjects. Al Llic sea¬ 
side durmg holiday time the amateur phoLo- 
gnipher will find two principal varieties of 
subjects iu ivhicLi the human den^icnt is 
predominant. Those tu which the I'ieople— 


both old 4itid young—are ftoi mdulglng in 
violent exercises, and those in w^hich they are. 

The iormer will include simple be^ich scenes 
with Egures enjoying ricstas; diildioii 
paddling or bnilding sand-castles; Punch and 
Judy showis, with appreciative hut quiet 
audiences, atid tao on. 

In the larter class exuberant yonth will be 
having its flings diving and swimming, 1i^|> 
frog, races, beach cricket or other ball games, 
and in these caacs fine models are always 
available as a natural and essential feature of 
the subject. 

Here, tbcu, is u iitaLler Jor iXuisidcnition 
by the photo^'rapher W'ho w^hes to depict 
alii active action subjects, Everydiing is ui 
hjs fav^our pro'-hded the shutter of his camera 
is equal tu tlie task. Even then, if limita¬ 
tions are observed and subjects outside its 
range are not attempted, a good bag can be 
seeujcd. 

Tlie camera may be oi ony pattern or si^. 
the light is gofwl enough on ihe JciTifls to 
permit a small iipci Lure in the iciis, and h 
rapid plates or films are used (preferably 
jjaudiromalic), endJtLf^snapshoTsore possible 
that will present a good idea of action. 
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Shutter Limitations. To consider the 
limitations of the shutter, four t3rpes will be 
found on the usual selection of cameras seen 
at the seaside. First, those with a fixed 
exposure of approximately 1/25 sec,; second, 
those with a minimum exposure of r/ioo sec, ; 
third, those that expose up to 1/250 sec., and 
fourth, focal-plane shutters which \^ili give 
i/iooo sec. 

The last-named is, of course, capable of 
tackling the most rapid action: '"close-ups" 
of divers, leap-frog and races taken broadside 
on, and many other subjects that could not be 
attempted with slower shutters without blur. 

The third variety, t.e. giving exposures up 
to r/250 sec., are found on the best kinds of 
hand cameras, and shutters of the Com pur 
type giving these exposures can secure 
many v^'ery rapidly moving subjects provided 
they are not too close to the camera or moving 
swiftly across the held of view. 

The second kind calls for careful selection 
of viewpoint and watchfulness for the correct 
moment of exposure. Moving figures should 


be taken always coming towards the camera 
and farther away, and the instant when the 
movement is at its apex of pause should be 
selected for releasing the shutter. 

The camera fitted with a shutter giving 
1/25 sec, only presents a more difficult prob¬ 
lem for the snapping of action subjects 
such as those mentioned in the previous 
column, but as thousands of the cheaper 
varieties of box cameras and others are fitted 
with these shutters, they have to be con¬ 
sidered, In this case the distance from the 
camera must be further increased, so that the 
image is smaller, and still greater care observed 
in choosing moments of pause in the action 
if blurred results are to be avoided. 

The diver, for instance, must be snapped 
the instant before leaving the spring-board, 
and not while fl3ring through the air. The 
s\vimmer must be taken at the moment the 
arm is beneath the water, and not flash¬ 
ing abov^e the head. 

It is surprising how a little observation 
will show how^ many moments occur in every 



is marred 
resulting in a pleasing 


■HERE'S ANOTHER.* Children figure prommentT/in amateur-made seashore pictures 
the subjects being camera-consclous. Here ban example in which cumplece nacuralnes& Is 

photograph which is fuH spontanetty 
Priz^winning photograph In the Modern Zncydapcdia of Photography Competition ; H. D. H. VaHis. Kodak 3J: x 1/53 jec.. fl 

Cdken in Au^ujt, hrjfh[ 5run:;/iine 
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NEWQUAY MAR80UR, CORNWALL. AlchougH chi5 picture ts not Unusual in regard to viewpoint, it bears clear fndicailons 
of competent execution and perception of good construction. The boats in the foreground and the qua/ lead the eve towards the 
vista in the distance which, with the soft gradation of the skj^^ concludes the scheme 
Frizewinning phoiogroph in the '' Modern Eoc/c/o/jed^a of Photography ** Competicjon ; T, tomb ; I /IS tec., fl I, Agfo fSS fiim. yellow fiher 


action subject when 
there is a distinct 
pause in the motion 
without losing the 
effect of mov^ement. 

When using a high¬ 
speed shutter and a 
large aperture in the 
lens, the plane to be 
occupied by the figures 
should be focussed 
beforehand. This will 
ensure sharpness. 


Next to the shutter 
the finder is a most 
important accessory of 
the camera for action 
subjects ; the direct- 
vision type is un¬ 
doubtedly ideal for 
the purpose.—Af* _V. 
R. Ashley. 






CREW, CRAFT AND TACKLE. Seldom is che soaihorq devoid of human inceresc at fishing 
resorts. The fisherman hai no off-season," and the enthusiast can find plenty of lively subject 
matter even in the depths of winter. This snapshot was obtained in March with a soft grada¬ 
tion panchromatic film 
I/too sec., f4.5 
Photo, D. 5wa;ne 
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SECOND-HAND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


A wnild^rAbLe proparclan of T:hc builnss hindl«d by iFte pbccofnphk cnde h eonc-ernfid 
with the uJaand ftJccKani£e tyT used and equjpmeni, ^rid the irwfket <S such 

that the amateur often ibEe to secure remarkabEe bar^Eoi ind effect fiEihlif JitJi- 
^Ctory doiFt. How Ca pFan one^l purthajinj; En the secon-d-hLlnd market and so add to 
one^i equipment by progressive stages withoul undue expense is here explained. 
Advice if ilio offartd on fall Eng ui«d cameru and accftssortit. Thb Enrormacion given 
It provided bj^* **T}vz Amateur Photographer*^ 


At the beginning and end oi the busiest 
JUk pliotiiginpliic istjaiiOTi cjf the year the 
' ' bjg fimis dealing m appaniL US uaunlly 
ftedde tf> digpose nf as much ^>^ their stock .is 
possible^ m uidcr to be pEt:pLU'ud to receive 
mw models and new season $ stocks. Tlie 
;irUdi: that follows contains some points of 
interest for even" amateur. 

To the man of limited means saJe5 offer 
inciiiy opportunities wlicruby bn can gradii- 
ally build up a comprehensive photogmphic 
outfit for Inm.Mjlf \vEthout making too tiea\T 
demands upon his oipUft]. 

Not Junk. A rapid survey ol the Ibis 
iLsuiiDy ufrercil uf eJii^sc sale bargains will 
prove to the disetiminating amateur Uiat 
the gootls listed are not a c-oUeciiou of junk, 
but genuine photogi-apbic apparatus, capable 

of being of great service to biin. Nut Uic 
latest outfits □□ the market^ perlnaps, but 
then there Riust be some rca-son fnr the 
modest price asked, an^t jn a good many 
cases it is bccauHC the inHiniments have Iwen 
superseded. 

The amateur mny nor feel inclined at ihc 
uutiieL to spend aboul forty pounds fnr his 
cameni. and the 5o hit ion to the piobleiu of 
getting tlie eapcii^ivo instniment he covets 
is by a system of e.vebange ajitl disoimina- 
dve buying, espcrially when sales are on. 

Gradual building Up. ii’i take the 

case of the man who has five puujids to spare 
fur the purdjase ef his camera. It is possible 
to obtain a new camera with an lens 
for about five pounds. Xow that same five 
t>oLiiids will purchase n good second-hand 
laser ument with the same lens ecpiipmenc 
and a Cempur shutter, with the diflcrcDce 
that a wdi-known and valued make of lens 
may b& included. To a great extent liie 
s'alue of a eauieia depends on the Icns and 
sliutlcr equipment, and rhe definition of the 
lenSp BspeciaJly in cameras taking smaller 
sized, is vital 


The purchase of a good second-hand 
camnr.i viTth a well-known Jens from a 
reputable dealer is the first stup to the 
building up of the worker's equipment. 
The next is in lavish every' care nn the 
instrument new in possession if it is ilesircd 
to solJ or exchangfr it later. 

Going Forwards During the time fhis 
camera is in use, assisting in i lie accumulation 
of exiwriencR, the worker will note the new 
patLeriis of iusU'umeiit uppoaiing on the 
market, mostly in the miniature classes, and 
with an inquiry' or twe^ :if hiri photographic 
dealer's ho wiU liavc little diOiculLy in 
handling qnite a number of the$e, $o that by 
the lime tbi: next saleji list romea along 
he Will have a pretty good idea of what he 
M'ants. 

By this LuiiK a little mt^re mfiney'^ mFiy^ have 
accumuiated and he may perhaps be able to 
sell hiR other in-^tnimf*nt and bring his total 
up Lo ten |>ounds. For iliis he can acquire 
a minfature camera with quite a number ol 
refinements, anti fie will find many lisred 
in the sales lists. 

They will not, of coiirge. t>e the latest mewie] 
of the parliculur niuko he has in mind ; 
indeed, they may be ^he first model out, but 
their fiiudanuLntal princip1e.s are the same, 
and he will have every opportunity^ of 
gaining ejtperlence and efficiency in han'diuig 
before be ventures on to a mmlel with all the 
latest refineraents, 

Thpi-ft aro workers who have never pos¬ 
sessed a new camerEi in their lives. This is 
no drawback. The new camera is a splendid 
thing to posse?^, but it will not take any better 
pliolographs tliiiii a gcaxl seennd-hand onen 
especiatly if the latter has been wed caicd fui. 

Other Opponuntties. It olten hap- 
[K:ns LhuL tiic |>osSeSsur of a miniatnre 
camera, especially one cpI the more modest 
tyj>e, wishes Ini jjossfssed larger instrument 
lor amusing luiiiself at home w'ith sucli 
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things as table-top work, still life, or even 
flower photography in the garden, where he 
can develop each plate as he exposes it. The 
sales lists abound in this t5rpe of outfit. 
It is possible to obtain a quarter-plate 
reflex or double-extension hand and stand 
camera' for a very low price—an instrument 
which wiR give good service for many years, 
with a good lens and shutter, and slides, 
film-pack adapter and roll-film adapter—an 
instrument which will give an untold amount 
of pleasure, can be used for cop3dng en¬ 
largements made from your miniature nega¬ 
tives wiiich have needed some after-attention, 
and can even form a part of your enlarger if 
you want a variation in sizes. 

Other Apparatus. These fists are not 
confined to cameras. Enlargers can be found 
therein, and the older type of horizontal 
enlarger may be a godsend to a young worker 
using sizes not less than X 2 |. The fact 
that many prefer the vertical type does not 
make the old horizontal instrument any the 
less serviceable, but it makes its second-hand 
value less, and here is the modest worker's 
opportunity. The versatility of these instru¬ 
ments is really remarkable, and the worker 
who will take the trouble to evolve little 
gadgets for Ins instrument will find himself 
able to enlarge even miniature negatives 
satisfactorily. 

The still photographer anxious to try his 
hand at cine work is also very well catered 
for. Some of the older patterns of cine 
cameras are very low in price. True, they 
have only modest aperture lenses, but the 
worker can afford to wait for the better 
weather before he tries his experiments, and 
if he finds that he prefers to stick to still 
work—well, the discarded camera will not 
have cost him much. 

Selling a Used Camera. Tt often hap¬ 
pens that the purchase of ne%v or ** used " 
apparatus desired depends upon the sale of 
an instrument in hand. 

Good photographic apparatus is readily 
saleable, but many sales do not materialize 
through lack of attention to certain very 
important points on the part of the vendor. 

The Advertisement, It is certain that 
many failures to dispose of goods are due to 
Jack ol care in drafting the advertisement. 
In doing this the seller should place himsell 
in the position of the purchaser, and give just 


the information that he would require were 
the positions reversed^ 

This does not mean that the advertise¬ 
ment must be lengthy, but that every word 
must be used to advantage. Such phrases as 

bargain," ** in original carton," are of little 
use if other information is omitted. 

The maker's name, model and size ot the 
camera should be stated. The lens should be 
described by name, and the aperture given, 
likewise the shutter. If a plate camera* the 
number of slides and film-pack adapter or 
roll-holder should be mentioned. Accessories 
should also be specified. 

The name of the lens should be given. 
For example, we find a camera described as 
fitted with a Zeiss lens. Now this firm make 
several lenses, but if the camera is stated as 
being fitted with a Tessar 74.5 the purchaser 
knows what to expect. In the case of a lens of 
well-known make it is not necessary to state 
the name of the maker. For example, it is 
not necessary to state that a camera is fitted 
with " Taylor-Hobson Cooke lens," because 
the " Cooke " lens is sufficiently well known 
to provide the information. 

It is possible to describe apparatus very 
fuHy in a very few words. The following is 
an example: 

" Quarter-plate Voigtlajider Tourist, Heliar ^4.5, 
Compur, 3 slides, F.P.A., leather case. Perfect."' 

This describes the camera fully. 

A w^ord must be said about the condition 
of a camera. If the camera is in a new 
condition, and without mechanical defects, 
it may be so stated. 

On the other hand, it may have had some 
wear and lost something of its original fresh¬ 
ness, and may be described as " in perfect 
order." Careful attention should be given to 
this point, because no good purpose can be 
ser\^ed by wxong description. 

Price. This is an important consideration, 
and it is Impossible to set any fixed standard. 
The photographer who is in any doubt on 
this score can study the advertisement pages 
of various photographic magazines, where he 
will find, either amongst the " Trade " or 
" Private " advertisements, goods similar to 
his owm, and the price asked may be taken 
as a guide. 

Selling Points. Much, ol course, depends 
upon the age of the apparatus, and the type, 
and whether in common demand. A good 
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mcidcjji camera by a wi:ll-kiiuwsi iiiiik^T if 

ol -I ^iKeand tyf» ravoar<yd in ihe$edays, Will 

if ill gficxl urdtfr, rcalizi? a vesy guoii [irirR, 

On the otiicr hand there i5 a much ^uafLlJer 
demand for camera,^ ol quarter-pbte or 
pHJfiitLiiril ^^lieLher pluti! iir film. Tliey 
are no lon^^ in fashioTip and the ^her h not 
likely to receive miieh for them. 

Hie condhien of Lhc upparaLiih is aii 
imporranr factor m fixing; the price. Cameras 
tliut inay tvcll Lie dtrscribed as almost new 
that have had niisu^, cannot he sold at 
iLnylliing like I lie nriginnl cost unless they 
ha\’e been skilfully repaired. Any blcinisli 
reduces the price v^ery considerably* 

SEM5ITOMETRY FOR 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS 

Accuntc Tin^S scientific mcaiurflincnt of tht 
iftnsJtivflntss cf piACAS uid Is 3 ^undard 
In modern photoigntphiEr materf?! 
minuftccere. ind lHa lyiuin now usdd In 
which eiTiuUians arA |Oldc<i and givon 
■■ speed numhen ” formi in exiKmAJy ijst- 
ful ^uidA in all classes of pha^o^caphk work. 

Mr. P. C. Smethurst hone dwcrfbei faoch iho 
Ippanitfl ind th# methads ennplayed in 
4Ar»SitOin«lfiS testinE of matcrlsly. See trJw 
N ; Da ns] cy ind Ton* Vil u as 

Sf'n^^immetre- originally meani as its 
name iinplie^f—the mcasiirenient uf plinto 
praphic sensitivity, hut liie term Jias uuw 
Ljceii exEentled to rovor the g'eneral in^'esti- 
pation of photei^raphk emulsiurij^ sa far us 
thntr rpaction to lig^lst 1 $ concerned. As a 
measuring operution, cortaiii j^tand.'ird^ are 
necessorv', and these may be set down as ; 
f 1 } The i^xfrOfiing Jij?hi 

'2\ Tht" !wnajcumi-t^ir, or mithinA. 

The deVc3lQ]iiinffiit. — 
t|; The f ruin lU if III of I In." UcV'i^Eupcd (IcntHTtea. 

L^nless these standards ure avmlable, 
romparative e?fpcriTTicn|s are impossible. 

(1) The Expos [fig Mght. Since day¬ 
light i$ notoriously variable, tlie Lanuzil 
LixfKiHing bmii iR a vxicniim intandesconi 
tvpe, used in eirfijum^ticm iviili a fluid filter 
to bring its colour to Lhat of ' tonveiiLiotud 
daylight/" ihi! laRt t>eSng n wt^] I -downed and 
agreed standard. Tlie latnp must nm on 
constant voltage, since any ductimLioii 
wotikl idtei iLs intensity nnd upset the 
exposure values idven. I-^oi uncririr:i] 
ccmipamtivc work, half-watt lamps with 
gekulne fiUer> are sati^factoTy, provided that 
the mainr^ volt,ige on wlucli tliey arc iL=ed 
is UiA liable tu fliictnan^ The standEuds 


a^i^iuciated with the light tlmy, relate (yi^ to \Xs 

intensity and (d) 10 hs colour quality, 

(1) The Sensitarnstfirr or Exposing 
Machine. The re given to an emulsion 

is leekuiicd hv niultiplyijig the light in torsi ty 
by the time ol exposure, so it is clear that 
(n) eithpr the light intenstty c:m remain 
constant and the c.xpu:>uie time be varied 
over a given range (constant-inlecisity ex- 
poiatire)f ur (i) that the exposure rime may 
remain constant while the light iuLeiisiLy im 
varfed in the same way The constant-time 
nrclhod (i) is Lhcoiotically preferable to the 
other, since it more nearly represents 
practical exjMJsure, but os ii introduces 
tnechzinica! and optical tllliicultieia, the 
i-niLstant-intensity method iMT]^>st hequently 
Ui^'d in gcjicial :'ciiiiit!imetrv". The scnsitfi- 
metf-r is merely an [osLrutneiiL pruviditig a 
Htaxiihird expo.mire time ivHth varied standard 
In tensities, or else vnrietl ?\t;mdards of 
ex]aisiire time u'ith a single staudard iigliL 
iiiLciisily. Such m 0 rhanir. 1 l devices as drop- 
shutters, step-wedges, 01 rotating sector 
shutter,^ are frequently incorpofated as basic 
elements in their design, 

(3) The Development. Dcvelnjmenr 
in senktomerr>' is conducted under the most 
painfully accurate runditTons. Not oulv^ is 
the flevoJopcr mude up aiid diluted with 
pai'ticuLij rare, bur its tempefiiturc hi ad¬ 
justed tq be constuut to within jierhaps 
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I.i'iotlq of a F., rind the dcvclu[imi.’xil. 

timy is given as acr.nmcy as i$ 
possible. Thrnughoiir ihe entire prixuns.^ 
rJie developer is agitated, fo enstire that 
devdopriitJLt is even ad over Lliu emukinn 
Hurbre iinder lieatiiienE. 

1j] some rievetopin^ niacluues small bnislii-&5 

brush tiie dcvtiluia^r over the emulsion, ami 
sjificia] roe kin jr lihis the di^sh m an 

irregular manner. 

A nexv device that lia.s been described 
recviiLly inrnqiorares it roller diiven by an 
aiT-motor. Thk roller rex^ofves and moves 
bark and forth over the vmukioii surface at 
>L very bn lull distance from it. 

f-l) Evaluation of Results. For I he 

ntcosurement of the dt^'cloped dens 3 tip.s on 
Iht Ltat strip of einnlsion, a density xiicLes is 
wniired. and may be cd xTsiial type or 
ujoirporatp a photo electric cell. 6 |jini<)n 
is stil] dh'ided regarding the relative tneiits 
of rlie hvcj', and it xvoulcJ be oat of place to 
discubs tlic apparent merits and demerits of 
I he lu'o types here. It is enough tn s.^y 
that a density^ meter of visual type, witii 
quite litf^h enough arcainiry for all ordmarv 
experimenta! work, cm be bought for less 
than Lhice pciiintK 

Difficultiai in Evatuacion. U docs 
not nntorttuiately follow that the rp^nlts 
obLainod in sensirometfic W'ork can always 
he immediately tiausfomied fn^f^ terms of 
practice. The tw-o main icabun^ for this 
are hr) tJiai identical exposure values given 
by a constant'time and cun.-itant-intenhity 
scale produce Mnmr.what dittereUt resultsr, and 
(/f) That the relutiun ExjKxsure ^ Intensity x 
rime IS nnr valid b all possihlt: circum¬ 
stances, 

bram the hrsT of these iL can be secti rhru 
informal ion ubtninerl regarding an emulsiou 
by the const.inI'intensity cxprssiire method 
may nut actually represent practical ex¬ 
posure, where a single tixpo^^nre time Ls'given 
and light nf variaug inteiisltics reaches the 
ernulsion at different points. This mav or 
may not be wgming, acconling in (he 
difference between the two results, bul on 
occasion (particularly with bronitflo paper) 
a very- material difference can be miticcrL 

Here it h essmiial to know" what such 
differtinces involve before any tlefinitt^ 
opijiiun concerning (he behaviour of tite 
TTjat<yriai can be expressed. 


The ^ond diOIcuJLy is lu^iiafly considered 
to be negligible tn practicat work, but iht? 
k merely bcTjause uf cx[ifwiire latitude in 
photographic negatives. In actual fact, tf the 
in Tensity vidue k very low. e.vposnrcs do not 
folln^v rise Intensity X Timti scale as closely 
.is one might deJ^ire, and such subjects as rhe 
interiors of chmclies have Keen known to 
surpii>c practical photcgrapheis because of 
the rather unusual exposures they required. 

At The other end uf the .^calr, sound-record¬ 
ing iu cinema htms gives [usl ibe oj]|Kisiie 
eu'eci, for here enunufHH intensity vnluea are 
used ill conjunction whEi. i:xpusiire times of 
perhaps r/io,iHii;th oj a ^ondn Tlie main 
thing in this connexion is to rememtier—even 
in practice—(hat an iiifonsity of io.uchj foot- 
caudles with i ■ lo^oouth nf a wrond may give 
quileadiflcrciu negativedenssiIV frnm i font- 
can die and t second, while i-10,000111 uf a 
fool-candle and 10,000 secumk may give a 
different <jne again. In each case, if the 
relation Exposure = Inicn.wity x Time were 
scricilv valid, the result in ihcury' To 

be rhe same. 

A funlicr trouble that sometime^! arises i$ 
tn connexion with a rotating sector abutter, 
since here a number of ui term if tent exposures 
are gfveji tu the test strip, and it dotw not 
follow that w'hcn tlicy are all added togelhci 
they will give the .same result as a single 
continuous c.x].Kiiure of tfie er|uivaJcnt kzigtb 
uf time. 

H. & O. and DliN Methods. Sensito- 
meTric: nH'tliutls must necessarily be used to 
hml thif effective i.]Kx:da uf negntures^ and 
such asi thv above show ilie difliculfineL 

in the w'ay of sali^factury results. As an ex¬ 
ample. we m:fcy instance the dassic H. ak I), 
exposure dtlCi in in Lil ion as .igainst the DLN 
inetlmd, M. lV D. usch a rotafing sector 
sliuTter, DIN r drop-shniter and slcp-wcd^i'. 
H lV lx is constimt-bi[cnsity, and involves 
ilUcrmittcnt exjxisiires - IJJN ji* rujistani- 
Timc and i^- uue cantimmus exprisiire. In 
the ligliT of whai has been iaid alxjve it will 
be seen nut only Thai a c^miparisou between 
the iwu on purely ibeoiclirai grnimds flei 
ulusie ijractical ones] k om of the questluii, 
but that the unlui'liinale w'orker in sensi- 
luiiittry tinrts it impOMiblc to pruviJe one 
single number wdiich will tell praeck^U 
workers all about a paiLiculur negative 
emulsion. 
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SHIPPING AND 

HARBOUR STUDIES 

Harbours^ docks and sea fronts are rich in 
picturesque subjects, and there is immense 
scope in these places for the photographer 
who has a selective eye. Below, helpful 
suggestions are provided for the benefit of 
the amateur who aims at obtaining out-of- 
the-ordinary pictures of shipping and dock- 
side scenes 

Much that has already been written in the 
article dealing with seascape photography 
from the coast applies to photography of 
ships and shipping. "This subject can be 
subdivided into two classes : shipping 
studies in which the vessels are afloat, and 
those which portray them in dock. 

When afloat a ship, ^vhether it is a sailing 
vessel or a steamer* adds a note of liveliness 
to the composition and a suggestion of the 
human element/* If the ship is on a fairly 
small scale in a seascape picture it can be 
used as a definite point of emphasis, as lines 
converging tow^ards it will de¬ 
finitely improve the arrangement. 

Many good shipping pictures* how¬ 
ever* are taken when the vessel 
itself is the main part of the com¬ 
position, and in some instances 
fills the whole picture space, A 
close-up of this character can be 
made very effective if a goad view¬ 
point is chosen, so that the lines of 
the masts* rigging, sails or other 
top-hamper of the ship combine 
to make a series of pleasing lines 
and masses. Good shots can thus 
be taken from a boat looking 
straight up at the bow of the ship, 
or on the deck, where various 
parts of the rigging form the 
composition itself. 

Here again, in regard to the 
matter of exposure, all that has 
been said regarding photography 
at sea applies equally to the 
photography ot ships at sea. 

The lighting is always good and 
practically any type of camera 
can be used. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that in this 
branch of the subject a stronger 
foreground is being included, 
which fact should not be over¬ 
looked when exposing. 


This question of exposure becomes much 
more important, and cads for the use of an 
exposure meter, when ship studies are 
attempted in dock. Here the subject loses 
much of its character as a seascape and takes 
on some of the qualities of landscape or archi¬ 
tectural photography in such matters as 
selection of view-point, general arrangement 
of subject, etc. 

Background and Composition, Lines 
and masses have to be considered with 
great care, and viewpoints must be critically 
selected, as not only the ship itself, which 
may be the main feature of the picture, has 
to be considered, but the background will 
be very important also. In dock or labouring 
quayside studies other objects may be in 
view, or there may be buildings in the 
background. It is a very easy matter to 
overlook these when focussing the main 
object of the picture, and unless they are 
watched very carefully, and treated in such 



IN AN ANCIENT TRADE, The mascs, and n££in£ of che vessel 

depicted in thi* photograpli with the stacked timber in the farefround " tell 
a and, at the same time, make up a picturesque scene. The vertioJ 

composition it made ejccremely ofrecti^^e by the low viewpoint adopted 
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MOORED. Here k a style of picture which, thoueh exireFnety simple In sufaject* encalls most careful treitmenc and accuracy in 
rocusslns and exposure. The artistic moclve it the effect of the sunliihc on the mooring hawsers and foreground coupled with the 
breadth of the silhouetted background. The pattern so formed is both decorative and powerful 
Priaewiiinmg photograph m the Modern Encydop^iej of Photography" Competftion; /. Akkerman; Confoa fJ; Sooiwr fl fens 

l.'S0 sec., fl I: Agfa : 2 p.m. August 
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SHIPPING PHOTOGRAPHY 



HCHZOGIN CzCILIE, Th« b4tutf iH ch* tulknu^d Wiir\£ wKicki H i4eiWJ^4 Eft# 

■"■frfJd h ftftlr M b« i••l^ E«dirr Sm* l eft^t^r^gh U tht jbdvi Li Eft^rs^gr^ i>fi* 

wftJdi •varjr pili[]EjB|-npftHE- WDuhl ■■■k la yliEJUrt. Tri| If tft* Htnojilft Cft^lH 

of Kha Gifi-uv trlBiuia praln llwiL 
^IdEo. Twfiic^ 


A way ihAi they do not corapete Vilth the 
prindpal fpArnre"! of ihe ship, a hopdcfis 
pimbtu iniiy itaiilt = whereas with a little 
ftttepuon they COP be turned rogood arenunt. 

When ftealing with smatlLr cnuft^ either al 
sics Of id dock, there ore frequently ffood 
composiEion^ to be secured by photographing 
Jrom a height, wiiE:u Hie eoutouf:^ oi the 
water, in con]unction with the boat, will 
al^o make a picture. Normally, in most ship- 
pmg subjeelia the wulci level is the ideaJp 
and the most rapid shut ter exposiirc that 
is possible in thn ciminuitances djoEild be 
given. 

In Ports and Harbours- Th^ amateur 
has compamtively few uppurtunitie^ oJ Lakitig 
shipping photographs from the open sea, but 


many have Tre^iucat 
opporEunitiK ol visit¬ 
ing porta and 
fisbing towns, the 
rfnefc^ and waterfronts 
ul wltich abound in 
likely subjectSp 
A ramble round the 
quays and in and out 
among the craftn idle 
or active, with a 
watchfdJ and selective 
eye, and an hour's 
work, may well prove 
A revelation even 
iu tha experii^iccd. 

iliere is always life 

and movement about 
die quay w'Jicn tides 
lire just on the tnrn 
or coming lu the full. 
It matters not which. 
Every stare of the 
tide liiis Its meaning 
for the seaman, and 
Ets c^l to seasonal 
tasks or preparaiions 
(or work that lies 
ahead i unil all these 
tn their turn are the 
photographer's oppor- 
Luiiity. 

It IS, of course, the 
FiaJIuig vos:^*l wLueb is 
the price ife tiiistance 
wh^n caught in the 
corroel posilion ; but 
sailing craft are growing scarce, and nn- 
furtunatt^ly, (mni ihu scenic poinl nf v\e\\\ 
the fishinj? vessels, so picturesque with sails 
set, are rapidly lieing displaced by the steam 
or pelroJH^Eigincd vessfCla^ aJHiDugh the truwkr 
sometimes presents on attractive subject. 

Dawai iH a greai rime at I he harhoiir i 
and it pat^ a hundredfold Lo ^crirtce the 
comforts of the early hours, and break away 
from long accusalomed habits^ to be up uud 
out when the day is very yuung , for then 
not only is the light with the morning rtnuds 
a kujtlly bcnulactur but there is work in 
bond which is not wrought under the midday 
sun. 

Tliv intcrc^L □! a harbour is nut by any 
means couhned to subfects consisting largely 


ti^o 



ALL'S WELL- V^TldriHj ind fam Ehi.rjqr*rtR« chh U* ^hlth ii doth ^n^KKdlltin ired trAatmvnL Tfri 

irrirud4 bP ih» Plfu^i In tha Ulrf tht ftrtierm* <lf ihip. ¥*« IIH l l«:hnrifu« mi hhrli Hrdiir 

I'lhfrta. f. J. MilrT[r4nii-K Hyn. j- I ^ In ik^ fl, H/thacAnairidPEikr 







fiHE Vl-QILx Plaraiy ti j phacaj/aph priHluEfil which paaitriH. luch r^aFjpm U) ihfi which chi.n£icHft|. |h|f. p4warf4ll 
laucip*. A nAQblD qiiijlip Ji ikt unupuilt|^ \nw k*^ which, wFih oshar ha«f% JPlildl th LlfKtthiL \i hljhl^^oniftEJc thd HliUukdjfl 

aji Ehp IhiLglEMUOh 
Phm, f. I, MsrzTflirr. Hm. FJLFX 
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SHiPPiNG—SHUTTER. 


of an oxpon&e of watw. tn snmu pi^tun^ very 
little :^ctual Avaler is visible^ bill tll^y 
me salt inni^ of the soa with them none ihe 
le'5S Tn oil forms of pirture-Eiiakhig suii^^es- 
liuii m at [east as important a$ 
staTetnent, and the uide ocean can bt 
vix-rdly brfjnglit uj mind by iiu mure than a 
glim^ise o^ ^i^ier imcler the bows of a hnat, 
A pltor%^;i ph of a fiup may show no water, 
but ilie ju?!Ltap>9Jliojt of sails aod masts 
tells a story that ealis up vivid pictnreii nf 


deep-sea sailini?. Fhoto^aphicatly, a har¬ 
bour is in many ways an easy place in 
which tu operate. TEmugh boats move 
fast cnotjRh to provide perpetu-il variation 
of subject, they do nikt reipiire either Ikij^li 
slmttcr speeds or even vci v quick hancUiii^^ 
nf I lie carn^^ra to ca tc!> a ptclure li€"inre it 
is Jn^t. And the bright h^hl characterislie 
of the seu.side enables a filter and a 
moderate stop to l>r? used, making: 
fcJCiL'jiiTii^ extremely casv. 


SHUTTERS IH MODERN CAMERAS 

Hoface W. Lee 

The shutECrr In use hiv? 1 common qualj^jr in h^zm^ both rchnfal? ind 

ai:cur^te iA furantif^Fiinj^. Vari-frd In patEtrn snd working on dlfTflreni principal, they hiyt 
ill ^en evolved wzr i period, and gttat ini&rmit/ Fi44 bceu In th^ir 

■rtfi^L^n. SeSaw, an txp^n ditcfibti Jn d«ail the machatiliin ot 3,1 E ctic i»ndard lypci 


T HI'': j>uqTosenf llie sliuttcr is Lu cxjXjSethe 
sensitive nmitrial tollghi: for a prtidtier- 
mined Time, Avbich ran Tie acriiraicly 
kTinwii. The ideal sliuUtL should expose the 
whole picture iirea and the whole tonsaiiertnre 
simttltanrmisly, remain njieii fur ihc rirquiied 
time, Lind then iiisTantaUcuUSfy close. 
31cehanie.ll considerations make ideals 
imtxissiblf lo artnin , very^ gmal diivlng 
fora? bi required to moke ihc shuuer parts 
operate rapidly, and there would a 
corrospondmg sli{K!k when Lhc moving pans 
were stopped suddenly : so in practice some 
time must npcossarily be allowed for tfie 
ojjening and do^siri^ lUOveo'Lentt^. 

There ore two possible positions tor the 
shutter " rlrwe tn the leiui flen.s i^hutlcrs)^ ui 
clsise lu the iiensUive layer {focal-plane 
shutters). VVlien ihe shiirtcr is close to the 
lens diaphra^^m the whole tyi the picture 
is ex loosed Inst autoneously. but the lens 
aperture is opened gradually; while watli 
shutters near llie [ucal 
plane, ihe whole of the 
lens area cnmrss inio 
ojHzraliuii piaetieaJlyln- 
iiantaneciii5ly, but only 
ovi!T a small ilteu ol 
the pictLLte at a lime. 

Lens Shutters e (I) 

Blade Typif. Lens 
iiliuttcrs arc of iJnee 
types: m the hr^t 
[and cumiufinesL] LygiC 
a number of chin 


blades [froiti cue Lo live] are caused lo 
roiate in iheir own plane ahoni a pivot 
initside the lens afjerlurei :is close as puss^jblv 
to ihe lens 
diaphra^. 

Til its:iiiii- 
plesi form 
only our 
blade is 
u^ed, which 
m.-iy Im! a 
c i r e u 1LL I 
dbk {c, I'Yg. 

1] with an 
annular 
ajvcrrnre n 

wfiicb Ls iiiade iu travel atruss the 
lens aperture x. llie disk moves between 
two iirniiinn^ licterminrd by the pin r> 
and abut men is F F', uiiilLi spring action. 
Tn a second kind an opaque di$k c (Fifj. 
2T Ls made tn. move about a pivot i>, 
1(1 open tliu aperture 
A. by a system ol 
tevers, 

Ftg. ■{ shows ihe 
form of blades in a 
t wobladerl ft h u 11 c r, 
and ihc aperture 
formed when the 
shutter Is partly 
open. 

Fig. -I shows the 
samn fcjr 4- and 
5 bladcd shutters. 



Fifi. 3 And 3 a L«n_ i:¥ra-l]lidfld ihunEr j^arrJ]^ apan-iil. 
Tlu clur ipa^^EH hniliTH ihii do-fuia >i- jp^rxiirt jr 

fHli 1U1* R,liihE, ihutt«r ftltftvi >• 

4, ^41 TIvflf 1^411 !p *wi P,. I" 4 

tntliicfl- Cil b^lMli 1 whin JiparturB A b fvllr ajhi. 
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SHUTTER 



Fig. 4. Illu^cracions s^howinf che arrangement of bladfis and the aperture formed wNen the 
xh utter is partial I / open in three-, four- and fve-bladed sh utters. It will be noted that the 
greater the number of bladef employed the more rapidly fs the fuW aperture obtained. 
Among the advantages of the five-bladed shutter shown in the right-hand drawing, is that it 
takes up veiy little axial space and can be mounted close to the lens diaphragm 

The greater the number of blades there 
are the more quickly is full aperture reached, 
because each blade is smaller and has a 


The drawing 
however, found 


shorter distance to travel 
plainly shows this. It is, 
not advisable to increase 
the number of blades 
beyond five owing to the 
increased number of parts. 

The blades can be noade 
so thin that even a five- 
bladed shutter occupies 
very little axiat space, thus 
this type of shutter can be 
mounted close to the lens 
diaphragm, and there is 
no cutting off of light at 
the corners of the picture 
(vignetting). 

The method of moving 
the blades is shown in 
Fig. 5, where (for the sake 
of clearness) one blade only of a three-bladed 
shutter is shown—in the closed position. 
The spring E attached to the log K of the 
sector ring D rotates it, and by means of the 
pin F the blade C is rotated about its pivot G. 
The stop H limits the movement of the ring. 

There are three methods of regulating the 
speed in use today. In the first method the 
sector ring is attached by a pivoted lever 
to a piston 
moving in a 
cylinder a. Fig. 

6 . W h e n t h e 
shutter is in 
motion the 
piston moves, 
compressing the 
air in the cylin* 
der, which thus 
acts as a brake. 



S. Diagram showing t/plca! method of 
actuating the blade in a three-bladed shutter. 
The blade C ts rotated on its pivot G through 
the pin f and the sector ring D which Js attached 
to the spring t at K, H Is. a stop which limits 
the movement of the sector ring 


Exposure time is regu¬ 
lated by the stroke of 
the piston, which is 
adjusted by a cam 
acting on the pin d. 
The disadvantages of 
this method of braking 
are that the viscosity 
of the air there¬ 
with its braking action) 
alters with tempera¬ 
ture, so that speed 
cannot be guaranteed ; secondly, lubricating 
oil between the piston and the cylinder causes 
irregular action. 

In the other two methods clockwork 
mechanism is used ; in one case causing a 
wheel with vanes to rotate 
rapidly, the friction of the 
air causing the damping ; 
in the other case the 
gearing is applied to a 
crown wheel with an 
escapement. Fig. 7 shows 
the train of gears actuating 
the crown wheel g and 
escapement d. Exposure 
time is governed by the 
length of engagement of 
the toothed segment on the 
rocking lever a with the 
pinion b ; the amount of 
this is determined by the 
cam c. For short exposures 
the escapement d is thrown out of engage¬ 
ment with g by means of the cam e acting 
on the lever/. The shutter is set by depress¬ 
ing the fever h. This may be considered the 
most popular type of reliable shutter in use 
today. Speeds up to 1/500 sec. are obtain¬ 
able. The cams c and e regulating the speed 
are adjusted by rotating a disk tn front of 
the shutter, marked with a scale of speeds. 



f igj. 6 and 7 Left, air cylinder brake for regulaclpg shutter ipeed. The piston h moves 
in the cylinder 0 and Is governed by the pin d on the lever e ; c Is the pivot. Right, gear 
wheels in dockwork shutter regulator. Exposure time is governed by length of engage¬ 
ment of the toothed segment on the lever o with the pinion b 
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Fi|. tf. DiJtmri fhawkni I =: la Ehfl lawir hUrd 

Firud wktii liprt. if Jilth PrtwTi thfl ra4l*i^ t. l| tJifl j^pwr 

|]li|i|.d uBii«-[Ed UM -khK Atirirti rfrllir ^. ^ U C^i-* ^I'nl^h kl 

praupd^d C4 h-Ffl p Eha eIIe dnAd. a ihwr falljid h- hL h iniajllH ^ipK t 
C-ha h|Ji;jLx dEiuqd 


A form of :m buikc wlikli is reliablo in 
aeliuii is that used e» the Neum^in d: 
Slnctair " Acrnrate Rhuitur, wborv tlii: 
cytintlur iiaj^ eiii which can closed 

CO a variable exictit hy a tapered plungtT. thv 
po^trion which ih uJjasLcil by a cam 
fXknccnLric: wtlh ii scLtii))^ dial marked with a 
scab of speeds. When thr shutter sipriTi^ 
wonTid lip to " i5ct " Ihc ^huUcif ihc pUto^i 
iXTciipics iLs innermost position in ihn 
cyJiElder and re^iilates IHh time of e:i£posiirc 
by drawing air tliroii^li the urlhcc at a rate 
tlctcrnniicd by its sL^. 

The earlier typtes of sKutter required 
the ten-sioniii^ tjf iLc spiini^r which supplied 
the I no live force, before they could operate, 
later type was called .self-setLing " or 
automatic/' bccaUn-%- the spring was alwnyic 
in tension, thfi action of TfleoHsin^ being luicd 
to set the spring ready for the next uperation, 
A iJjird i> pe combined the two and was 
col Jed compound/* avoiding tlie dis¬ 
advantages of I be automalic that it mt^hi 
be released accidentally before the hbn was 
wound on, nr the plate in |K)aitiuri. 

( 2 ) Rolfer-Blind Type^ The second 
type of letLs shutter is the roller-blind : an 
upiqtiL- fabric blind ha\nn^ a rectauguhu 
opening made to rravel, under spring 
action, dose to the lens at a speed whicli 
iriuy be varied by adjusting (he teii^iEm of 
the spnng, whirh is hau.-^d inside the lower 
roller on tn whidi the blind moves tn making 
the uxpuiiture. it is iiot by winding the 
blind on to an npyxir rullet by puliing a 
string, and rdizased by freeing a detenf on 
a toothed wheeh 

The a peri Eire is made rather larger than 
the Ians, jhj tluit as tSie blind moves fhe len^ 


aperture is gradually uncovcTcd irom 
one side, remains lully open for a 
whQe. and then is gradually do^d 
from tht: sutne side. As the shutter is 
not at the diaphragm, the ro[i and 
hottorn of the inuige receive less liglu 
diiuL the centre. It is necessary to 
use a dark slidt> with rhin iy|>e of 
shutter because Lhe lens aperture is 
liiECOvercd in setting the shutter, and 
the ^lido mm^t rhereforu be withdrawn 
only liftei Uic shut let is set. 

( 1 ) Louvre Type. Jhr. Ihird tyj^c 
of lens .shutter is the luuvrc shutter, 
consisting of a number (abonr iz) of 
thin metal si rips, each of which k made Lo 
rntaie through deg, about an usis in its 
o>vn idanc and then r^jtnm, after rlie manner 
of the slats of a Vcnctiiin liliiid. The iouvTe 
sliutiLT is ;it picbCuL only htie<l lo ainTiii-: 
cameras* Aerial Photf>graphy. page *50.) 

Focal-Plane Shutters. The frjcal-pkni: 
shutter works on ihc sinic principle ttie 
loUvr-blind lens shutter, except thai the 
opening, wiitdi eKtetid^ tlie wholi; widtli wf 
tbu pictui'o area, is variable as well a$ the 
s^jccd td uavci. so that very shon exrwwnrch 
are possible (up to i .'ia^ti sec.). iL is ubvious 
thal the quicker the shutter the shorter she 
exposure. Suppo$e now that the alit hi as 
wide 0 .^ the lieight of the picture and that it 
LEuvds utiroas tn l;'5o sec., then the esfxisure 
of every part nf tlie plate will be ii^^o see. 
If now the slit is fiurrowed So only i,' 2 o the 
plutt height, then each p-^rt nf the image 
will receive light for only i/2o the time, so 
ihat the effective exposuro is r'low see. 
rho blind i$ made of shin rEibl>QrizL![l fabric, 
.-Old In one camera, of thhi interlocking meial 
rods rather like a roller shutter or roll-top desk. 

Ftg.ii show's one kind nf f[K!£d-plaiie sLiutlerr 
employing four rollers. The lower blind rt. 
wiili tapes, unrolb Jrotn the spring mllirr £. 
the tapes rolling mund the .sliurL upper 
rollers g, wliich arc geared lo the spring 
roller k carrying the upper Idind t, whuse 
tapes pass rountl the luw'cr :apr[ng luller 
Thu edges of the blinds have stidenf^rnL 
The sliUtter is sci by roraling /i (and g] by a 
knurled knob (iioi sLiuwai), to which they 
arc so geared that one lum of the knob 
contpletely tvinds up the blind, lu order 
to close ihe slit while the shutter is being 
set, u piojection c on engages a coupling 
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t. Eri Kfnt 'f&rmi of Ih* ^Imlli -irt MHipItil IrrcCiDniN^ m 

Ihm widlh ol iliv «I1L ii aiIJiiiuIiIh avir a ninLld«n.blLi 
nm^w ui-d liii acLiuJ npiuura iIitib Is raid tsrfl oa t lahfeq 


Jc-ver 4 on a, which in when 

the. Rhiitter rcJcas* i$ actuatedp so that 
a moves first till Ihe slit attains 
predMormined ividlh. when both bhnds 
move together stCTOSS the innaffo held. 

At the end Oj the niotiun c comes 
dnwn and again engages d. 

A seeulid furm of shutter is shown 
in Fig, 9 . where only two rollcfs are 
employed and the coupling is frictional, 

In bcjih eases the slk width is ad-' 
jus table over a wade range, and the 
tension likewise. The ncitual exposiin! 
time 15 read ntd on a lahk. 

ill reflex carneraii the mirror raps itae lens 
while the shutter is being set. so Llmt a 

F»lf-*-^ipping shutter is iiniieces$air>v and 
ki siiijpkj form can Ln: used cuaiaisling of a 
single long blind with a numbor ifoidris nsnaj) 
of fixed slits, any of which i'an be brought into 
operatbn at w'iil, to obtain diflcrail speeds. 
Tt. win l>e .seen thai it not posisible with 
litis sunpUfied foun to obtuln sucli a large 
\^neiy of speeds, as with the adjustable slit. 

Fig. Lif iJlustmtcs the ty|>ti of shutter 
emplwed on a well-kno^vn miniature camera. 
Two blinds are nwi, each on its own spring 
rollel and having a comiiioii winding roUur; 
which is also the hlm-vvmding rollei, so thttl 
as thi^ flhnticr in wound up the him IR movciri 
to pnsilion the ucxl picture area in tlie gale. 
The aperture is self-capping and the slit 
wad til can Lh] adjuRted trlicn the i^liullCif 
set. 

Efficiency^ Owing rn the finite itmc 
required for ihe len^ shutter to open and 
close, the sen.stri\'e material Hoes not receive 


a-s much light as i1 the shutter opened and 
elosaud iiixtnnlancoiiRly. If rhe focal-plane 
shut let moved right in the focal plauL% each 
IHilrii of tlie image W'tinid tustantaneously 
receive the whole euna of light from th^^ 
lenR ■ luiT actually it b uecesiury to allow 
a little space bclvYi^.cn the blind and the 
htm : the elTect of this is that the ctlge of the 
alii cuts Eutothe ligfit cone fFig. iiij) on one 
Side, AI ^ the sIuiLtcr ia just liegmning ru 
aElnw^ lighr 10 reach the point P. At ^ a 
partial bc^aiu reachf.H P, tlu^ arponnT of light 
gradually increasing til I the ctnufiliEm shown 
at c is reached. P is now fuhy exposed till 
the sliqtlcr readies the jK>siTitm Hhown in 4 . 
when there ts a graduid eut ofl os iit till 
rimill%% as in /, no more light reaches P 
Eiiiciency is dcfitied lud the pcrccntag<> 
ratio E>f (hr total light received by the 
SLtivc surface lu the anuuim that would have 
Iwn riKOived if the full Ixuin had u^jeiatfxl 
for the whole lime nf exposure. For a ieus 
shutter it is geueridJy about 71 j per cent.. 

the hve-bladed shuttei 
hemg I he most clhaeni . 
with a single blade the 
I'ihciency may he os low 
as 5a |H:r cimt. The Iou\tc 
type shuttef used uit aerial 
canu*ras, En spite ol the 
fad that the louvres 
nccessaray obstruct a 
certain pr^ipirtion of the 
%lu even when fully 
oiien* has an efficiency ol 
about 70 per cent. 

Focal plane shutters 

have a somEwhal higher 
cflidcncy—generally from 
So lo S5 per cent¬ 




ra K*. Iv APd 11. l*h. Iff qI ihutur In gm bNnd r^Llar 

acli. al» H M fllm-^IndJnn ro^lcrL At tlia iligiur M t*4[^1fn-d tift tlia RIn a ms ved IntH 
rnd]^ fnr upaiuTS. Tlia M-Lnd h fiaad In lEni^tla- tr i.hi tulJ b M 

dof Kithf, dkicrjon TEijn Jn rJiB dtiimJn.i.'pppfl firf i ^\nt I 

lQal-6r;&nii ihucc^cr 
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COMPUR * HAPId SKUTTER. 
Rr^ t-l- Eftiifn factwmn-JcfU typ* 
C^lkur 5|«K£i rwfubtl^rfc 

alintnad hf Hk «^ap*fTHAE conUUlfH 
ftf j irnn al t*ir wKmJ* 


Characrteristies of Different Shutters. 

Lerts iihutters occupy small spuci;, and 
ate therefore especially iJ:sefu1 on the 
small folding cameras. They can lie made 
cl Eta ply for inexpensu'c caniciaij; th ti5 

T h e <>ne^bl;iclEi 

iy|H: i» filled lo 
bo,\'form and 
o t h r die a p 
cameras, iu\d 
madelOfpve nm^ 
rime cxjkisijjc 
anil one Instan^ 

tiMiGOUS exj>nsure 
(usually about 
sec). A 
Ihtldauter type 
hits Lvvo or three 
blades, and 
y 1 e I il H a h o ii t 
Lhjcc instant¬ 
aneous exposure 
speedier 1^23^ 

1/50 and ijioo ser. Xataially these speeds 
eannot be guanutLeed. More expensi^t; 

shultcrH am 
eupabk ol giving 
a ron^ldrrabk 
number of speeds 
Irom I 10 i/fjrHk 
sec, and aru re^ 
liiible ill achofi, 
and their speeds 
itill Ije found ID 
be noL ^j:rcatly 
diffefent from 
the nominal oiitj. 
Tlic Xewman 5 r 
iJinclair Arm- 
rate” diulLtr is 
guarantccil lo !>« arcuriitc Lo the marked 
speeds. In the laigtr sizes 
ku;, sburtcTii are expen-sivc 
and leas uccnrnte, 540 that 
the roller tillntl ahuttcr is 
more generally ui^ed. These 
can be aLtached lo the len,s 
hood, and so, by I lie ii$e of 
LidapteTfi. one shutter ran Ixj 
useii 'iviili a number of Jenses, 


front of the lens, to whicJi they can be 
fastened by means of a spring uttachtm^nt. 

Tiic foeal-phine shutter has the lii^hciil 
dlicioiicy. and can give ihe shoitesl ex- 
prisiires {i^r2%u see,), and is thu$ eminently 
sEiitalik for high spml work. Tr is Lherc- 
lorc almost usl vdy fiLlcd to pre^s 
i”imer.Ts, retie.\ eunicros. and ihe ]irecisioii 
rriiiiiuLuic camera^, Tis advanragts with t he 
la$t arise not only from the possibiblV of 
high speedy but also from thtJ ease willi 
%vlnclj it can be coitpkd with the filin wind 
and the frErility with vyhieli different lenses 
ran be used On the same cam era. 

The focal-phne shutter sufTers, however, 
from one draw buck—the dUiortion prodocixl 
with srupidly moving objects Snpjmxc the 
width qI the slit is only 1 :^o the height ol the 
plate, which is exposed [roui top to hotTom : 

I he total time the shntier is operating Is 
twenty ttnie? f he nominal e.xpoiitire lime, and 
.in objiK-i may move appreciably in tliat 
time ; thus the top of n hnriKnntiilly tnuving 
object (imiyed at the but lorn of the plate) 
will luive lituved Since the liotlom was 
e.'iposed and the object wiU ap|H:ui lu ihe 
photograph els Icuulng Jorwurd$, 

To give Ein example, b~up[xjiirC u racing 
car 2n h- long is tfiiveUing ai 100 m.p.h. and 
is phutographed on a cpiaitcr-plute, the 
image being, say. 3 in. lujig by l in, high, 
Ltt. a ruducLion of tin times. 1 hr- image on 
the pLcite will he mnvnng ai iuoi'8o in.p.h.. 
or al50itt 1 ft. jjcr At a shutter speed 
of T«iiNJo iiCC. the image will mc^ve i.'ftu In. 
Bv loHowtng ” the car this blur could be 
considerably reduced, II the slii width is 
about I,'8 in., or r Sth lIjc image hcighl, 
ihc lime taken by ihc slit lo travel across 
Ihe image will l>e 8’ioon sec., atid in this 
lime the hnage of the car wi!l have travel Jed 
i!io 111., which is quite 
appreciable. 

in some makes of iiluliii- 
Ime eaJnefu^ the >hutter 1$ 
made 10 travel in ahoriz.ontal 
direction tn avoid ilic diitor- 
licjn of horizon lallv moving 
obicci$; there will ihen he dis- 
tOTiion of verLicahy xiios ItEj^j 
objeebi. but a& vcri ical speeds 
are ciever so great as horiKon- 
lal stMiedsj this is not tcilous- 
Tlie cameia should always. 


w ljich is impoi^aible with 111 1^ 
ikaphragin shutter. Tiiute 
art lutilting bliuk siLullcrs 
made which euii be usfd in 


HODAKCOHPUR.RAFID BMUTtEA- 
ftg. K Tytyt of fhwirgf hji Kadik 

"Ratlna H mlJiiiturf f^\nt 

ijtiadi jrv avaJlibli U tO' E/SOQ IQC.I 


• K.S.^SHUTTen. Fli. tli ^ MS." 
■Iiuittr witii l#fii n 
In &hH a^ii-bl^i umtrg, h 

XEvmx. iipc-idi j-anTfng frcini i |'2 
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SHLFTTER—SHUTTER SPEEDS 


tf be held $o that ilie sliuitcr Is 

in the samn flirpctton the 

phoiOf;i^f>tiCd (i.tf. in tlic uppu^iie diroi^dun 
tf} its iTnnge} in order to " stop “ the mestion 
more cffectKcly. 

Silent Shutters. Shimers. in general 
tiinki! sennt in npentinn, which, though 
objcciimtibk', i:i Uini^-oidabk, Lilly wilii 
slinri exposures In the portrait studio 
noise k fsiLui, Liiiil l\\K [Kkrinrihsl deiTiia.nd!^ 
0 silent shutter; thi^ is possible with the 
ilIiL ively s}a\v exposures he rofpiire??. The 
■' Luc" shutLcr is uf the betwcL-ii-kiiS type 

the Packnrd-ldenl 
is a pivoted win^ 
slmtlcr placed inside 
the camera close to 
t h e 1L- u :a, ii n d in 
□perTniei:l pnetimnlic- 
aily ^ other IyiK;^ 
are the liinged tlap 
shntnJTs, riLedoLihle 
[■ollef-blind, opening 
and shiiTiing from 
Lbe centTOp and u 

lorm comprising n 
[inir of lif*rnk]dierTC2d 
bellows: this, illiis- 
irntedtn 1‘ig. 15, ts placed insido the cntueiLi 
and nj>erated pEiuLuiEoLtcaUy. so that its 
o|>criiiioti is not only «Sf^ni but in^s^iblc. 
A shutter working on tills principle is useii 
nn the Ensign SaudetyO]! camera. 



Fi|. }9. lNqw|^ gT 

ihuTEiJ- □j]-iiiin£ lud. EhuEEknr Irorn ttia ^nlrt 


shutter SPEEDS! Testing. There 
must lie many anmieLir photographers 
who ill one lim.c or anolher have wanted 
to know whether the shutter speeds oi 
their ramcras as fiiurkixJ are anywhere 
near tlie actual sepeeds. This can he done, of 
Couf^. by sending the caniera to the Xatiunal 
Phy5^if:aJ LLtburatory, who vdW Carry out tests 
on paymunl o( a fee. A ti^st of sufTident 
accuracy lor most piirpoL^es can, however* be 
carried uuL aL home. 



TURNTAHLI T£ST. 'PhHEQ£n-|>h pr^ifuECil hy raEuJfi| 
fnmajLfHin* rumcibl* Iftd li*^ irn^xi^ w lli|^Et#r 

4-H:pg4uri ‘wti l.'l IK, ir^[j EKe: t-Oi'htibk ifeed 
63 Th* cirfstri wm kn i vtrfkciJ p^'ilfioii ibgtJt 

llir-H hirl fEidrlp tjurnlabiB 

A photograph of sj-iujething movuig aL u 
jirrdi'terminefl sjiefiri will prox'ide a suiT.ab|e 
mcLhod of caleuluLing Llie length uf ihe 
exposure, as The movemcni of the object is 
iudiE-iLted nii the plate or tilm. The sjjeed 
of rotation of a gramophone turntable is as 
mnstnnt jls one might wish for, nnd, what 
IS more, is readily variable, 

A small dry biiltcry is fixeil ii|i in the 
centre of the turiuablc and connected to a 
lamp placed nn th^ ^'XtreiTifl fwlge. This, 
when switched olj, piovidcs the lUaving 
object to be pliotp^^raphed. 

Tf][: [iDrnnd s| 5 Ceil of a CnrEitabh: is afmLil 
to revolutions per ininutc. atid U in 
evidenr from a simple calnilation that rhis 
speed any Ed be lou slow fur shuLter 
of anything faster than 1/25 second, 
fur instimee, with l;'tuo iwirnncl exjKi.sure 
the inrtiiable would ijnl>^ have time to go 
thrmigh about i‘75th of a revidmian, which 
would not be Ciisy to meabute accurately ou 
iho exposed plate. 

Tlie sliced tif rotalitm (fur tin: faster 2§huliCf 
speeds) should therefore be increased to about 
120 revohitinns per minute by slighrly altering 
Lite governoE udjiuitihciU inside the case. 
whEch IS a simple matter with mtwt make^ 
td grarnDphonc. A gramnpItEiuc tevolutiEUi 
cuufLtei Is usetm loj- detormmTng the speeil 

The camera is now fixed up vertically 
al>LH'e the gtaULUphoue by slinging it across 
the backs of iwe> chairs about Ihri^e feet away 
from the lurniable. 


with moving blades: 



Fljli "^Lue" ^lilEtin iliuLtEr 

Isr lonfion Xef&ra 
tti* Itrtf bv of irli 

Whr* 
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SHUTTER—SILHOUETTES 


Focussing is carried out with a ground-glass 
screen, and a film or plate inserted. A speed 
of 122 revolutions per minute is used for 
shutter speeds faster than x/5 second, and 
88 revolutions per minute for slower speeds. 

The illustration in the preceding page shows 
the result of exposing with half-second, and it 
will be seen that the illumination from the 
small electric bulb is sufficient to produce 
quite a strong print. 

Having got the print, it is only necessar^^ 
to measure the angle through which the bulb 
travels during the exposure, and by appl>dng 
this easily derived formula, viz, : 

60 

, ^ X *-—?— = Shutter speed in seconds. 

It.P.M. 3(30 ^ 

the various shutter speeds can be calculated 
to quite a high degree of accuracy. 

The actual results of an experiment m 
shutter testing by this means are shown in 
the table, and the rated shutter speeds on the 
whole are quite accurate. 

The only reading required to be taken 
during the experiment is the speed of the 
turntable. This is quite easy to do, and 
should preferably be done with a stop-watch 
over a two-minute period. 

Table of Results 


Rated 

Speed ol 
Shutter 

Turntable 

Speed 

Angle of 
Travel 

Catculaccd 
Speed of 
Shutter 

Sec. 

K.P.M. 

Degreeii 

Sec. 

1 (0.5) 

1/5 (0-2) 

1/10 {0.1) 

]/25 (0.04) 
1/50 (0.03) 
1/100 (0.01) 
1/250 (0.004) 

Not 

88 
] 22 

122 

122 

122 

122 

Not 

tested 

260,5 

147-^ 

71.0 

27.5 

i 4-5 

7.0 

tested 

0.4934 
0,2008 
0.0970 
0.0376 
o»ti 198 
0.0096 


The experiment is one that can be made 
during the winter evenings as, of course, it is 
independent of daylight, and 
for the amateur who possesses 
a gramophone it is an ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting and useful 
one.—7. B. AL GUBBINS. 

SIEMENS CINE 
CAMERAS AND PROJEC¬ 
TORS* The following are 
the chief sub-standard cine 
cameras manufactured by the 
firm of Siemens Sl HaJske and 
marketed in Great Britain by 



Cinepro, Ltd., i New Burlington Finally ^ the prints are made on 

St., Regent St.. London. W.i. *' contrasty " paper. 

II3B 


Siemens *C8' Cam era (8 mm.). For standard 
Cine Kodak 8 double^run film in 25-ft spools. 
Spiiciai fmiur^s : Four speeds av'ailable (8, 16, 24 
and 64 f.p.s.) ; automatic aperture control when 
passing from one speed to another; automatic 
depth*of 4 ocus indicator ; footage indicator ; 
cassette loading ; spring motor drive transporting 
15 ft. of film at one winding ■ two view-finders— 
direct and reflecting. Lens : Busch Glaukar /a. 5, 
13-mm. focal length. 

Siemens ' B' Camera (16 mm.). Speciai features : 
Three speeds (8. 16, O4 f.p.S.), also single picture 
and self portraiture control ; automatic aperture 
control when altering speed ; daylight loading cas¬ 
settes taking 50 ft, of film ^ automatic Line up oi 
film in the gate: direct and reflecting view¬ 
finders : exposure table fitted to fronj; of camera. 
Lens : Busch Glaukar /2.8, 20-mm. focal length, 
Siemens " C ' Camera (16 mm.). Special feahtres : 
. 4 s for Model '' B,” plus the following refine' 
ments—additional speed of 24 f.p.s., special depth- 
of-focus indicator incorporated in the focussing 
mount, para LI ax-corrected view-finders, and remov- 
able pressure plate. Lens : Siemax Meyer/t.5- 
Siemens Camera (16 mm.). Main features 

as for Model ''C " with the following additions: 
a sliding plate to which can be fitted three lenses 
Irom a wide range of lenses available. This gives a 
choice of three lenses while taking, as the change 
over from one lens to another can be made during 
filming. 

Sie^'mens Projectors. Specifications ol the 
various substandard projectors manufactured by 
Siemens & Haiske will be found in the List of Sub* 
Standard Projectors in pages 1069^72. 

SILHOUETTES. In everyday photo¬ 
graphy many photographers tend to get 
photographs too contrasty. Under-exposure 
and over-development are too often made 
%vorse by using grades of printing paper too 
vigorous for the negative. 

This excessive contrast is wrong in ordinary 
photograpliy, but for making silliouettes it 
is just what is needed. So we deliberately 
make for contrast in several ways. First, we 
choose a contrasty subject and 
lighting. We place onr model 
or object in front of a brilliant 
background, arranging mat¬ 
ters so that as little light as 
possible falls on the near side 
of it. Then under-e.xpose ; 
that is, give an exposure so 
short that only the bright parts 
are registered. 

In developing the film, we 
double the time ot develop¬ 
ment or the strength of the 
developer. This makes the 
contrast between the dark 
and bright parts still greater. 


This 













XHE GREAT ADVENTURE, An outdoor silhouette study ts made extremely elective when the batkcround 4S formed 6> an 
expanse of sea and sky* as exempJlEed in this photograph To avoid '* light spread/' plates and fiJms with an anti-halation substratum 
should be used, and the exposure should be as shor' as possible 

Priztwinnmg photogropfl in the '* A^e/n Encyclepedio of Photography ** Competition . S, W. Howlings; fU* (/lOO sec. ; Kocrok sj, pan 

him I Zeiss filter. August. H o.ni., hazy sunlight 
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(sa" bdow), Wien thfl subject b ^ ^tllJ OHv. 
ii$c elec tile lighl m jian Lii^tfrad of the fiash. 

Many huiiii:^i'CiuH efTe<;tK nm he deviseri 
with the aid iif the toy niodcU sold by the 
sbcpciiny storasc, Mnth " hackgrtntnds'' cut 
out of black paper nr thin r;irdbnnrd» The 
cut- 4 iut trees, houses, etc., arc pasted on to a 
_ sheet of glass; 


A oi 

warziLni^ » 
n e c essary 
here. The 
cxtrciHL cuji- 
trasts ure 
liable to pni- 
ducc " light- 
i p r e a d/* 
w'IiLcIl win 
make sharp 

ifdgeft les* 


PM PHOCESSION. An xmiMdnx and afla^uva fJIh^unt* bl^tfe pi^r in^ 

T*1W mnliJLiS w^ra W4cfc a a % i^an tt\6 thf ir4*t. xrewpKl jnil Mfk. formlfl( [ht r*fnA^fKr«r at ihm lat. 

W 4 in £ul; A bahPnd Cia whofla 

‘''fodlB. D. fi, SJrdi^tiE Vaixi^Aidpr Ifadolr 5.5. p^ft, flPfli: <fl 


should 

Ik: ; the fiih di:vuL-ij|}ment makes thi!^ delect 
stdJ more pronounced. Backed materials 
will prevent this, wi that the shffht extra 
cost ot backed platis or uf " chrome " «r 
panchnimaiic him [both these arc backed) is 
W4lll worth w'hile. 

PcrliaMs the best knmvti type nt silhouette 
is that made by flashlight. Slrclch a white 
dhiiflt flix^rway at night, taking care 

to sinojtik ouL atiy crea_ses. Tlie miwlel Is 
|Kksed in Iront of this, in such a way tliat 
ihu pnjfilc js cleariy .-ihowTi, The camera 
shutter is scr to " time " and opened, the flash 
ftretJ behind the sheet, and the sliutter clused. 


There Is great scope lor lit^cnuity in pusinj^ 
the modp.l so that the residing 
bum'-vous OI ilniinKlne. Variety mji_ 
dticcd by placing a reflector so Ihut 
of the liuht fmin the brilliatit sheet is thron^n 
on to the model's funtures, giving a half- 
silhouette effect as In Tlie ;Slusidaii 


Isise bdow). Wien the subject 
use electric light or gaK instead 
Manv 


eut-iiut trees, 


onv. 

deviseri 
the 


sar« 


and held in 
posit ion on 
the glass by 
III e a n A nf 
of FIelS" 
e. Tlie 
IS reared 


^bjEcts will be 
shown on tfie 
printefl 
tloii 


n c 

Timed 


'^TUHie PIUSICI AM/ hn tii4i pJcLun whm ina4lP ^ll ^Ut*4 m Ir^nC « wltlm tKt*t id[li k whi^m 

mv ent rtnnldi uid a PfiacEiflDBd billing. Th* tA iiy* rmitmtitar b ebaa lei Jll^r 

dH hid t|(5FIa 

0, C-r rN*fdei^ . Zinl^UBfl iiiitf Eamtr^ 1.0, C^dE® JSj#. ( fK, 


exposure to 
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SI LHO U ETTES—SI NCLAIR 


weak wbitu lij^ht Iwfon'' clevslapmernt. A 
stin ” or " moon " can be- pul ou wbtrris It is 
wanted, by Hie simple prof^^ <A Living i>n 
tbc prim a coin of suilabk hIkc befort: 
rxposmn to thcr white 

Outdoor Silhouettes. Outdoor sLlhou- 
ette$ c^iti l>e made it the object h tLirk a.nt| 
l>olil, and is wii placecl that it stamlH out from 
one of nature's bcickgrounds a i lauded ^-ky 
or a hrilliantly-Sit stretch of 

At wlien ihe .^UJi ha*- dipped below 

ihe hfiriaoTi. nr 15 mnsked by ^:!1lllds, ilu' 
kundscra^ie bi wry poorly lit hi eoiopiirlhOii 
vvitii the sky. If we can find a suitable sLy- 
hne or hilt-Tnp m place against sm:lt ashy, we 
have only to '' snapshot ” any suitable llgtire 
or group Xi* record :i reafly-miithr Hilhiniette. 

\\lieii tin: prinL::i iiTe beinj^ Uiade, viJ^^.^^Olli 
f^aslifjht cir estra-contn-^ty hmmide papi^n 
will the beal results. Uiili.'jHs 

prinU fure required lor rcprudiiL'iiim purpo^e'^, 
a smooth vf^lvet tir art ** iiurfuco papel 
ia lueoinnitiided. as rough and matt surface 
papers give rather diili - Irwiking blacks. 
SjMJtting u! ^Lefcels may be done with black 
drawingduk, and this can fie also to 

corref f nntline:^ where nerctLs^jiry . — POXALD 
6 '. SnKUJO^. 

SILK: Printing On. bor pnmini^^ on 
silk and similar texrileji tin; Cyaimtypv 
prt>t:csii Blue Ps lijI.) and most silver pro¬ 
cesses which do rtoi newl the nse of a rnlluid 
mating. TEir fnllmving met hud, ^tven in 
" Tin; .Ainalent PholoKrapher." can bf*. nserl 
[or Ollier lahrics ast widl :is. silk : 

T[ik twi> foil[jwing sululions me prepared : 

A TiUjuiii -- .. ^'jo ^Trt. 

DutilkHi water/. 1 .. jl tJa^ 


H CoriqiiKitk 

Arco^vrcKPt 
Acetic Acjct ,, 
JUtsti^L-cJ water + * 


6a KWi. 
fill K*-" 

i M. 
3i 


lliQ arrowrno! is dissolved by gunlJy 
heiTiiing, Lbc lernaiiidur of ihc iniji'^dients 
iiddedn and then ilie two isolutions are mixetl 
and fdicred- 

The fabiiu, winch should be freed from 
dressing hy previfnis washing, is imincrm-d 
in this sukitiuii fur Lliiee ui four minutes 

and Ihcii hung up to dry. ^Vhen dry h 
sensitised by floating on a bultiliun made 
up nf : 

SilvLT nit I At p . . iw urs. 

Di^fiilliMj w[it4:r .* .. = 1 iizs. 

Nitrit- .i-. .. ■• . E iniiiiiTi 


f)r\\ print and w'ash as with ordinary 
P.G.P. and luuv in a i^ulphocyaiiidu bath. 
To prevent the tnaierial Irom creasing 
while III lliE! pnnliiig frame, it ais well to 
hx the edges with 10 a piece of 

stiff pajMzr nr thin card, 

VoT making the i^ulphocyajiide bath, the 
lolloivrng fnnniila is given hv ^lessr?, Ilford, 
Ltd. : 

AiniiiDiiLunk AiiLphLkCv.inkLp .. sou ^itk. 

WaiLT . = .. . . , ^ VP a*'i 

Co/^ ScpJutforr 

CiOld rlklorictc . . . . 15 

I>l>llllixl WflUT 30 

The tnnrng Kills nude up of ■ 

Waicir .. .. .. .. 16 cjKfl. 

fj-otd soiut ton ,, .. .. 1 

SINCLAIR. James Sincliir lA: Co , Ud , 
while markeluig idl luakus of eamera, uiily 
maniilACture instmnieius of the Inghd^t 
cliLss sudi an apjx^al to .'ierinu .4 vvorken?. 
TTrie " Standiird Una and ihe “ rravcUcr 
Una " have long hwn in r]a,c^ by thPuiHRlvt^^s 
atitl kie IreijUenLly included in Lite uulfjls of 
e?cp!orers and scicnlists. 

The Standard t^na ka jsrprision in-^tnimeul 
einbcidving inauv useful fealUTe^, one of 
whir! I is the ^nomsins.N rang? of ri’^ing frnnt 
iiiovetneiLl — an ucLloii quile indepcndeiU of 
the s-wing Ironi. which H a centml swing 
actioEi. .A revolving back^ turning on a bght' 
light lurntable, allows ol the plale or film 
being changed frnm ihr vprfiral to tliu 
hoiizonlul fX’stliuii wiilLUUl leinu^iiig the 
hack of ihi' camera. .Another it^chi! fe.nure 
iH. a >]K;eiaJ liking fnidei- lor ubie when Lije 
lising front is iJi action. With the camera 
level, thi! finder h tilted iintsl the desired 
ucw IS seen, after which ihc scale on the 
ntirng front 14 adjusted fo agree with the scale 
on the finder. The Standard Uiiu has triple 
extension, is fitted with 0 depth 
scale, and foe nosing is by nieaiLs uf u tiiek 
and pillion screw , with a cross rack m prevent 
hack-lnsh. The ihutter ia the X.S./' gKing 
llje Very Useful :j|>eeds of t 2 I/4. l/^. if^Z. 
lj'04 and i too sec. 

The Traveller Uiia is similar in design lo 
llic StandLirdp bul ts made ot dtirafiimin to 
stand die roughest wear and tear. A spceial 
W'iLle-.Angle Una is also made, which is very 
oseful to chose who make a hobby or prufea^dtui 


SINCLAIR—SLOW MOTION 


of architecttiral photography, fn this model 
thft rdease (if ii suiuJl catdi eiiabics the lOiiS 
mount to be racked back Into the body of 
the camera and the front jH^rtioii of ihe 
LasebtHird is liingud lo drop SO that it do« 
not interfere ^ith the held of new nf even tlie 
widest angle lenHeK. TTie Unia caiiieras are 
hi ted with plate holders, roll-film holder, nr 
filin-pack adapter. This firm abwi make Llit- 
wdJ-kmmTi Nnwiiiiin-Sliidaii' Auto Kine 
Cameras, for standard film, as used by die 
Arimirahy. the Air Board, the Fust OITice:, 
and tmitiy prefcssiozial film producers 
SiZES OF photographs. Tkt: 
usual sizes in whldi BrhL^h plioiograpbic 
plates and papers can be obtained are: 

in eh eg 

I 

•X 




5 

5k 

6 
6 

P 


iDchca 

X jj-^f^iiRTter-plutt' 
.V 3I—pogtCKirtt 


X 
X 4 I 

X —^ttair-ptatc 

X ji -$ 5 tejTOM 5 opic 

X 5 

X (jj -UliciJerlTtfi 


10 
1^ 

11 

yi 

30 


10 

*4 

iti 

ih 

18 

j8 

JO 

20 

31 


2;^'X 3J4* 


3 


2;4''X I'A* 


214 'Xt 5 t' 


25 f."xm" 
cm 4-5 X 6 


RuII-filmi^ arc niei:iufactiircd to fit certain 
special siaes of cameras. The usual picture 
ai^es taken by roll-film cameras arc : 


13 X iB mat.— 

Ctiffiiiel Miilget 

z 3 X 14 mm .— 

K.rr. »e K. 

14 X 14 mm.— 

.iikI Unhcii 

2j X mm,—Fhyt^vJt 

14 X 30 mnl.— 

_Mtwt rumrrns 
taking 35 -iiim. 
oilc {dm 
3 x 5 nan.— 

Cornnet 
1x4 cm, 

I H -i niti 


4-5 

‘i. 

a 

if 

,1 

5 

hj 

7 

0 


X & cm. 

X 4 

X 3i in,—(Bri?] 
X ttt. 

X 3i IJi,— 

(B.ao D.61) 
X Lti_- {B 16) 
In. 


X li m. 
X ifin. 
X si 
X 4 in, 
X 4 I !n, 
X 5 Jn. 
X il In. 


Prill ting papers are sold in packers 
rontiiining siKes from K if m* up lu 
■21 X 2 ^ in. Bromide and gaslighi papers can 
also l>e obtained in rolls ro or 25 ft* long 
and ill widths of 1% 20, 22 ^ 25, 30 uikl 4iJ in. 
P,0,?, can he bought in slicei^ 241 x 17 in., 
and in x5-fr, mlk of 12 nr 25 in, in \ndth. 


^\zt% or Mounts 


Inchra 

^ .X 

virinn.L MJlIgtri 

X it— 

PrumcTLiilft 

X Z — tifjpUEHr^lulgct 
X i |—^i^dUci MilIkcEl 
> 4 I—CarteUt; Viwtv 
X 4f—CabLn^:t 




= t X 
ifi 

3l 


II 

u 


'jI 

I! 

k 

*5 


X I 

X i 

X 5|—DoticSoLr 
X 3,1 

^ .51^—Koyal 
X 17—Utfgtf 
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«lzes OP PHOTOCHAPHt, 

PkLinm [he nriii-t|H 4 lf phol^-- 

fr4phkC now |<^ ill4tT-4] lam 

■Hlili roll'fiJini aihsm 



SLOW MOTION, Fibiiingaj 
a fasierraio tban normal t 61 .p.s. 
jinfl proj«:ting at t-hc noTmnJ mtP. 
MJ lliut. ill,: ltd lull is flowed down. 
Tlis maximum slow motion sjjced 
<if amiitfiiir cine cameras ts 
Lmually C 14 /.p.:;., ulthniigli 
faster speeds are 
p<L<(.i«ihle Mith reriain 

catiiL'niii. 

■Apiirt from ks ob¬ 
vious use for sptxial 
effects and for 
aniUysitij; action, slow 
motion con be usefully 
employed to compen* 
sate forunsatisJaetory 
filmiiii; conditions — 
if a film is taken 
at ib f.p.s. from ;« 
fa St-moving vehicle. 
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SLOW MOTfON—SNOW SUBJECTS 


th<? ima^ will be vury nnstRariy. Filmod at 
^2 f.p.ft, fir 64 f,p.s. much oi thc\m£iteudincs^ 
wU] be siiiuothtid out. 

Scenes involving .models shtjuld invonably 
be filmed at 6^ f,p,5. An explosion in a 
model factory, a fire in a incxlel lioi™, the 
wreck of n model boat, will iill appear very 
unconvincing if filmed af tlie norm:i! rate, 
since the smiilJer the object i!ie fattier ilic 
acLion. 

Slight blowing down of noi tnal ucUoii often 
j^h cH a very gr.irefiil effect, andi! it is flosiroil 
that the rliyllnn uf a film i=liouId lie ^niootli 
and letsiwly ihe cameraman might woW 
consider filining certain &cemi« at, say, ^4 nr 


32 f.p.s., n ftLst enough speed to .slow down 
the action porcepiihly but not fast enougli to 
eXaggciule it. 

Film travelling at other than normal speed 
through ilic Ciemem necessitates adjustment 
of e.'ipnstirij. At 64 l.p.s. a ftto will need 
four times lliu exposmu of a film taken under 
the same conditions at lb f,p,5.. as Ehe follow- 
illg tuble EiidicuteH: 
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SNOW AND FROST SUBJECTS 

The photojraphic worker who U 3 cj his cmi=ra throughout IN'S jrcjr N a.5 Sn the 

wEncttr monthi oi in iht tunimtr. EipeclilLy duOng p^rl&di ^ Troit ind mow do 
ex<«llcni opportunUiGrh Afiie p^&■v^:^ng DMtdaor ^tLxdief of a yAfiazy of ^ubitrii. 

In chH ircLcFe praccicil hinti are fWen oa ^he xaklng oJ seow plcturw anid helpful 
Lu^gEftionL Of a put foTfiarJ an thfr cholta of lubiftCt matter 


S i\uw l>rings certain diHcumforts, but k 
brings compensations in the form of a 
variety of new subjects for the camera, 
file must ordimiry suiaics me tmiisfoiiuiid 
and sub]ect$ which would not usually he 
worth an exposure 1 h*clhiie cjuiie attractive. 
Nothing special in the way »( appanitus 
is needed for snow photography^ and the 
photot^rapher should use that to which he 
is Ijf-st accustomed. As regairbi ^'USftivc 
material, panchromatic plates or films are 
recommended, but quite gtjed results are 
poiiaible on any of the other well-known 
brands of film. For night scenes, it is best 
tu usti panel] ruiniitie eniiilsiulis, os those Ore 
more sensitive to artificial light and therefore 
reduce the time tif e.xpt}fiuru coiLsiderably. 
.\ll plates should be backed, and a Ions hood 
is usehd oil; accimut of tho lar^ amuuiil of 
reflected ligbL, 

The c<»imtr>' photographer wi\\ make the 
most of srenes cuiitaiiiing trees and hedges,^ 
as tlicse show to great advantage w'hen their 
bronchos are covered with i^now. In town, 
nH>f.^ and \Yi^[h take Llicir place, oi^d striking 
pteturcs of snow-clad roofs ran be made, 
particularly if a high viewpoint can be 
securcil 

In the Cauntry. bSnow phottigraphy in 
the cCpuntrj'" can be divided into two classes: 


tluii wutb the suii and that wntlioLit. Sun¬ 
shine, however, contrary to the general 
cjpinton, is by no means a qua non : 
it IS a boon, but not a iieeessity. 

Tiierc is no place like woodland for either 
class, so that w'hcn the snnw comes the 
phutugrupher sliould be out early and hasten 

10 the nearest wt>ods, equipped with strong 
boots, WTinn glovefl^ a tr[|WHl, eamtira, and 
more films or plates than he ever dreams he 
will : he will alwTiyn mnne than he 
has with him. 

Avoid Flat Expanses, If there is uo 
sun thp chief thing to avoid is hare expanses 
ol whilep unbroken siiuWp unless there arc 
suitable objects in view that hreak the 
monotoiiuuii flatness. In siieh It is 

sometimes better to catch the snow when if 
IS thawing; when the iuiow luider treesfp ftii 
instance, is well broken up by the w^ater 
which ha's dropped from the hranchea above, 

11 tlie stiuw lias ni»t Lliawed it can still be 
broken up by judiciously placed fuolprjiits 
of tliu idiutognipliei ul a suilabk distance 
from the camera. 

Wlicn the sunshine cuim:s iht: snow goes. 
It usually gets ofl the trees in ahmir an 
hour^ often less if it Ls near uiidday ajid tlic 
fall hair liecii bght» SO the photographer has 
to be quick. The l^est snow and ^uuiiliiuv 
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SNOW SUBJECTS 



tMlERS IN THE WINTER'S SUN51-IINE. T>*if wHfi m idrtvrtirt r® ihlp (« vmw winuj- ip^m marcE dfififif 

ib* iMtun rfe Hflt fir ew iiik C* flb&lft Ji^h 14 Eh* ib<Jwfe, Tb^-^^utv of thi le^fli Ji lifj«ly d4Erfffllbrtc w^ek 

thm uiit luJI-ty*i« nn Ihm anfrw fvpldi. Um Srilll-lnl iUitrl^il^E »nd It14 4*f p*r iP U^» CEfVin^i, Tli* huJTIAn Niurtl 

■mphiElz* eIih jnjidpur bI th* bickfrBuiid 

^ ^ik«f\. i«l^ miA 9 r^rid*- ^eof . J^MV /^rin ‘ fihe* 


photographs aro taken ogainsi the li^t, the 
effect of ^in^hioc anrl shadow baling thus 
brought Obit to tlic greuti^l advantage^ but 
halatiop must be watched for. 

When photographing wfiodLaud srcjw^ a 
su|>i:rAuity of hart: black Lr links must be 
avoided, A principal object in the fore¬ 
ground * !?Tirh as a sinele well-lighted tre€> 
trunk stsuidiEig niuiJj nuaier than the rest, 
should be selected whenever possible, and 
this shoiilit be made the sliurpesl phuiu of 
(OCILL 

Snov<overed country roads, with nr with¬ 
out ffguroH, offer many opportumtioa Jor 


pictorial work, and the tracks of farm carts 
or of motfu traiTio vdW frequently make tho 
picture by providing leading lines in the 
foreground. 

In Tawn+ When taking geuend views 
in the towUp one should include some n^r 
objeetp such as a irm or stalne. which will 
stand out buldly, in give ^iLrciigLli to the 
foreground and help the snow-tones. 

When such a ^iew is ftmnd* it pays to 
rewidt the scene after ^Luk ti> see if llie same 
bold object will make a gCN:^! night sUhonette. 
If the street lighting is suitably placed, a 
night view will ofLeii give better results. 


n+d 






WOODLAHD Ul4D£n SMO W. f hv truv l^niiEr vf th* 1 -ngntlj.d cgvji'trfild■- ti RnatiF -niiifvrvri- Jn ili^s Krihlnf fi-Jai£rA uJiin 
tn liiK &EurnikDn nJch iJir itJniBr xun law In LhiEi xkjL CHfijJdKrsiriv JudixmeriE wu uii-d l-Pi eIiaJea -pi vln^paliif ip p^rilfl I £4314#! 
|Ll4>tc:# In li** fpnti, Ehp frui Ijv itta far^xmiind ind tktlr thf hirlftreufl# wifh Itlllni 

-PiMti], E_ Sdiamn. isksi iriibh wn Piinn^fl ccTTfEra: Tmn/ JrnE r 1^52 i-ee., fl I 
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5 KOWfiANKi AMD STREAn. TtU Wttfk^i- Wtth kttn Mni ^rTMtiC |»*rc4‘pEiM^ ari i\Uk* tlrhhini wttum JrOri 

fli« ^ nijklti^ 4ob|4Fi*- -Harv h jn «iii:mpl4 «f I trvpw ch* Pil^ch wjvgNir |h« ftnd*rlr»f oi th* 

fcn^ dtJitat* indad^ji In th* 4 fld ICinilllKiht ^tiW 

*Jt 9 Es,. {?. n^JrJ'lhMj CjantH#. I;SD icc., /Hr Zdix ikon fian. fHm 


In cbL^-tiTTie snuw .scfincR it is luinl tty avoifi 
flat, Ufdcss results If sunsliinc and shade 
are absent, This defect can often be 
avoided In ii%bt photography, :is tlie striiKt 
lamps ta$t lon^ shadows, which help to 
break tip the ft/regromid anfl show Tip the 
foT>trriai'ks in the snow. On the wholep night 
lighting IS preferable for snow pictures in 

tuviTi, 215 the darkness uf Hie hackground 
seems to enhance the feeUng ot cold, which 
is sornf^tiiTiFs difficult ta suggest in daylight 
pictures. There \s some peisunul diseomfort 
in trailing about slippt^ry or slushy streets 
after dark, but as long ^ the photographer 
ts web shod and warmly clad he will find 
the results ample compensation. 

A sn^m'y day hi a happy day fur the tfjwn 
child, and one should include pictures of him 
sliding and snowballing- A fast shutter 
speed is neee^aryp bul ruuiid aheui ihe 
midday hours the light is good enough to 
jiidd weli-ej: posed pieturtia. 

Exposure. This is a diflteulL matter 
ahowT w'hich to dogmatuM?. An ejqDosurc 


meter is an ndvantage, taking mto account 
the targe ameirnt of rejected tight from the 
snow. Over^exijosiuc inevitably mcanii grey. 
<hrry ^^ncnv : iinder-exposiirc gives hard black- 
and-white effects. 11 there no aim the 
light in winter b usually poor, and the 
average expcisurE for wrxTdland subjects is 
I to 3 seconds at fit, but if there brilliam 
sunnhme an exposure of r/sfs sec. at fll 
will tUi Hally prove fhuihcicnt on account 
of the hrilliance ol the snow. In the open the 
oKposuna can be less, and il moving Hgures 
nre present a larger aperture can be used in 
the lens with 1/50 exposure, nds ts 
ai^Luiiing that extra-rapid plates and Itlm^ 
are used, and the expui^ureH are made beiween 
ID a,m. and ^ p.m^ at this time of yeat. 

Development. Development should lie 
conducted witli a view^ to ohtaiiiiiig full 
del ail in The shadows without blocking tip ihe 
higlJ-hgh Is. A dJIut Ur devdfiper shoi 1 Id !«* 1 i«?tl 
and negauves of fair density seeuied. Punts 
^liuuld lie made with a lull range of tones, and 
for most atiuw' liceiiea a pure white base b 
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SNOW SUBJECTS 










as ujited dei^radu tlie snow iJnis 

anri ^ve iln imnatiirii ||y warm cJIol:!. 

frost an Aid to Pictures* I>now 
com^ bui uncE in a while during lIie winter 
in this country, but wiiire tm$ts ociriir 
JrequcuLly fmm auttuiui to i^rly spring'. 
They turn rite cnmrroriplaee 
iiUu H tiling of beau Ismd a jiubject. for tJie 
arti$t and pliorographer, but I be phuto- 
gmpher must be up iuai t>kit early to ^leciire 
11 It fijiisii flier ts. In many respects frewt is 
an easier subject to liandJe rlinn snow** lliis 
duii to the (act that all llie detail and 
conic UTS of objEctH are not losl by btin^ 
cnmpleiely covered or 
ObliLtruifd as is olten 
xhp way even aficr a 
light snowfall. 

Un the utlicr hand, 
frost is more fugitivi-. 

Often W!i L-annnf wait 
fnr the most suilMble 
lighting cemditfensp 
and usuuJiy it is all 
□ver as f?oon as the sun 
appears. For this 
reason it is hopN>lciis to 
murk a ppoT, with a 
mental resenation to 
leiurn at a later time, 
ns there is ■Jwa>'s the 
danger nf losing the 
picture altogEthEr 
Exposuro. Frost 
landscapes art ofien 
accomiianied by mist 
or fog and dull light, 
a state oi aJiaks that 
will es^L great rare in 
exposing to prusene 
i^iiHiciEnt con trust , 

^earenjf m iiiiml thai, 
reflected light, 
tK>sures are to 
limited c.xtcni 
sjiorrenfd. At tlie 
same Lime, it w'onid be 
fatal to tineat the 
^luw scenf«v, wher 
large amount 
rtected light demands a 
much more rapid ex 


suitfciliine., and we are very lucky iuiUnid if 
we are able to take advantage of o sherl 
period o( weak sunshine before ilic beauty of 
a frost-Ujtmd .scene has tided W^aV and the 
urdinmy landscape reappeared. 

TIjc negatives slmuld be fully cxpojiccl and 
developed for I lie iiLaxmiimi contract, if 
under-exposefi all deuU WiU bt ubnimt from 
I he comparutivdy dull liincks, w^hile ovei- 
LxptJHurn will probably clog up the ivintes, 
teducing the Tine tracer>' w*hich i& |>erlia|M 
the greatest attraclion of a friHL-lioiind land¬ 
scape, aisii vrill cerialnly produce Hat and 
hfeicss photographs. 


—.. . THE SUWUT HlOGt , -- 

■ t ' r*5«clcl*it <yf tli« In i|m la wir hm\i af ihH a * hljlrlT <waarttitm BLiaLfr 

posure, ptirilCSllarlv lu Whl^N ai* wrlwlw ukhe. TM f\n* rtAdirin* tNt ikr, abuJiud hj %. 

bright light or direct laic^r, a IJMSeJmi- fMIun al ifH rh^ZBinjkh 


Th* iihTihHiJuJ xirf^KElttn lini* tO-tHm I;r4i4ii« fram ihc 


K«rt«, i. H. 
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GLOQAU IM EViNINCtJCHT EvEUfi |ji ihp avnn\n£ wNn 'N tkv kp h U m obIsJP tirHlLj.iic ■flwni an 

■cufcunc Uxb: fwHiiMflii trvm anw, U lh4WA tf4rt. Ip ibki CMt Iw li««P Ulun al a lont ^ipa, the tr«i In 

■Ml* fia?'flX^*ilMi-eftlflKllillBi the dHunce op cJlpilrT^kep iriLh l. i-upur IhBHEa amara. Tcsht Pmi wlrn ip est^J-Oi** 

111 rsjfr 

Wiflrp, lUnlrpfir, l4J0<f/| 


Apart Erum j^cucral biiidscapu subjects^ 
c1ti^'-up {ronat'bound plmiu, [rII grsi.^^s^ 
boivnig; to the trost, even individiial leaves 
against a suitable background, form tnierest- 
Lng cord positions, 

J'hcrc subjecL ttiaucr lor all camera:!, and 
^{iecializE:il picturcLa for the adtliusiast. Tlte 
miniauire camera, due to the short-fnais 
Jens, is particuJarly d$ehij lor renderinfi 
dose-up foregrounds, and at the same time 
rctaiuiug suOidcut depUi of focus at a fairly 


big aperture to cover the dlsLaiice, 'L'ht 
rellex camem is ol great lu^i^tmice in 
rapidJy com^x^^ng saubject mat tor and 
ubtainJiig vary doscriip shots. 

Dark skits help to throw dp w^hite lore' 
grounds, and such effects can be emphasised 
by careful shading up at the time cif prijititig. 

Owing tu tbu absence of red^ and greens In 
the colourings, almost any plate or film can 
be successfully employed for elm work.— 
Ber^vai^d Alfjkri, JR. 


I id|S 



WiriTEK f AlKYL^Mp. OwJfii to lii^i>yi<il 1^4^ In lub|KU lOCh u ChH. *im. in brfi 

LkJ^TAtwd^ Drvr-tixiKrlu fi mplni ■dircgf iOO*!*. Ufl4]ir-4-i<pMU*'* OlOiiycti biuCVMd-^hit* «flEtLii Ms ■^^wihtt ■rrBTA 

ciB hw dncErnHl kn iJlv IIhi^t phylsgr^h. tl*™ * CiJiihful mnrdLrtf balh nf Ifw IkJfh-'ll'fJiti ind iKirfAwi 

Oiafif* S iw^fifi^rr if 
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SOCIETISS, FEDERATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 
OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

McKicrn ^irtatcur has an ImmenK ^o-ISowlfif. which If ind^aied bf ch« 

nymber of or^iniJUtloFU itliRd to tha art coday. The acEivities of [he leaijjF^ amateur 
phoCDgrapliiC focketin are outlined below ar>d the numDrouf or^H-nrzatlaitf are I [feed 
In full; k will be noted that they ire grouped undtr FederacioniK ^nd in each case the 
name and address (in 1^37) of the Federation feereiary is ^iveu^ throu|b wbom any 
partlcviarf of locil focEetFef can ufuilly be obtained 


T y\V. principal photo^jraphic assodations 
of Greiit Britain a.re linked together 
thrniigh tTif“ medium rjf the Kuyal 
Photo^apliic Society inlu siii nation 

known 35 the Photographic Alliance, which in¬ 
cludes^ in addition to llic Royal Photographic 
Society itself, the following associations i 

rhe Nortliern Cenntiesk Photo^phtc FiJderanecL 
The York?JiiTe Hiot 6 ^.%i>h ii' Itninn^ 

Ti?ft I iikkd Chryliire FhoEevniphic C^flioci. 

'Fhc MidEincL Coumliei Photo^aphi^ J-eder^nlcin. 
The E;iRt Anj||i|iAD F«lf^utu,iri yj Photyjfniphic 

The WesCem Counties PJioto^r.'iphii: 

The f!!#nlT^il A^v-H'intitin ul HujtoRT^lnc Swletici 
ITic Federation of CfniimatOjttnph Mdeties. 

The object of these associations is to 
further the advance of photography by 
enfLsting the support of all the numeroua 
photcpgmpliic stidt^iics ^sithin their tcnitorial 
radius 

The • Royal * The Rn^^al Pliot<ygT;iphie 
Society was founded in i 8 s^ under the title of 
The Phfjtographic Society nf Ijoiidoii. rbe 
namo was changed in 1874 lo The Phoio- 
graphic Society of Grent Briiain. In 181)4 ft 
was incorporated^ and its name wa5 again 
mcxliJied by command of Qti^en Victoria to 
The Royal Pbotugruphic Soriety nf Great 
Bntain. 

The Society has acveral groups lor tiic 
benefit of those who are Interested m 
^jHJcial brandies nf plintogrnphy, and these 
include the Colour Groupp the ^’icjitific and 
Technical Group, the Kinematogrxiph SectioUp 
rEie r^ictoria! fVroup, and the Mtniatiirc 
Camera Group. 

Advantages of Joining a Society. 

E\ei>' iiuviee in photography U'ho begins to 
take a real interest in his wenk sliuuld join a 
pljotograpliic society. I here ire societies 
and clubs in every i^aiL of Uie ixnintr^''* — f>ver 
4<H3 of them—^nd mnny of the krser towtL^ 
have more tliau one. 

Most nf the Rriiisb photographic sociedea 
not only welcome the beginner but go out of 
Their way specially to cater for his iieetbs \dth 


demonsuations and helpful advice. A large 
prnponion of thf^m have thetr own premlseii 
01 ruoins, iuid are equipped with dark-rocrtn^ 
and warknioms in addition to meetlng-reorns 
for lectures, etc. FiequcriL dt]in|»etitinn5 and 
exhibitions nf memlwrs' work ire also helUp 
with crilicisni cvL-nfngs.'’^ 

The more advanced membefs of ibese 
societies include many of tEie leaders in 
pEmtogra|)hy in this counifyp but tlicy are 
alwii^s pluased tn help the le$$ advanced. 

Ilie new mienxbtrp therefore, who is still 
ill tlic novice 5tage will gain far mote than 
his subscription (gciiLTally quite nomtnab 
indicates, and great numbers of workerb 
w^hosc pictures regularly appear in competi¬ 
tions and exhibitions admit their indebtetl- 
ness lo tin; MKrietic? they joined soon afltr 
tlipy took kip photography. 

During the winter and spring? months the 
greatest Dumber i>i indoor demonstration 
meetings are firld. The list of " T!ie Wtidt a 
Meetings Jtvld during this pf^nod are printed 
regularly in The AmaUnt Phoiographer. 

n^clisi which foliow^s includes the principal 
photographic societies^ both in this country 
and abroad ; a complete list of societies in 
Great Britain can be found in The Photo 
gi'iiplkic Red Bf>ok (the annual of the Photo- 
graphic AJlkancc) and in " Photograms of 
lltc 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Roj^il Plioto|fiphEc Sodicy a? CrSUin 

55; RuiiSel] StfUiuu, l.nnitnn. W,C.I (new premise? 
to btf n:t II*, Pnucc'si Gate, London, 

Cimtira -Club 

John StOTt, ACcIphi, London, W.C.2. 

NorEKfiffi Lountlc? PhocQ^rsphk fi^demtion 
Hun. Six, : T, AmWer, A.E.F.S,. iH, liiiby Garden?, 
Uitidiop Auc.k].%n[j^ t Lj. Ii|irhattk. 




Wliitwt^Ub JliJ 

VJ<kfx> 

Ahnui.ti'v]kg''9 CrUi 

i4i l]l;Qi|(tpE:i pud Hirhf P C 

auhrrp A-iiin4lin<4 P.'S. 

Bljili jiflH nkAEnct C-C. 
CvHLCc Aiid CoQAly A-P.Ji. 
parUo^I^a C.C. 

OqilifliiiijLl udLI Db^mcl C.C 


Thr HunJtpoiblj C,C, 
Xfwciatlt lyflMtd* P,S. 

LTuvinr- 

Mty p.a. 

S 4 i«ue[i AhtHd% P.5 
SiLaOrrlunfl P. A. 

TynrenJSUTli P-S. 

Wrtr Stanley p.a 
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Yorkshire Phocographk Union 
Hon. Sec. : W. E. Gundiil, A.R.RS., Sawley 

House, Springfield, Dewsbury, Yorks, 

Societies 


Armley and Wortley P.S- 
Barnsley P.S. 

Bradford P.S. 

Bradford Junior P.C, 

Brig house C,C, 

'Casticford Y.M.C.A, RS. 
De wsbury P.S, 

Doncaster C.C. 

Grimsby P.S. 

Halifax P,S, 

Harrogate P,S. 

Hebden Bridge P.S. 
Hor&forth P.S, 

Huddersfield Naturalist 
Photographic and Anti¬ 
quarian Society 
Hull RS. 

Keighley and District P.A, 


Leeds C.C. 

Leeds RS. 

Montague Burton C,C. 
Northallerton and District 
P, and Cine S, 

Pontefract P.S. 

Rotherham P.S. 

Scarborough A,P. and Cine C, 
Scarborough P.S, 

Selby P.S 
Sheffield P.S. 

ShefiieJii and HaUamshire 
P.S. 

Spea V'alley Lit, and Scientific 
Society PrS, 

Wakefield P.S. 

York P.S. 

York Railway Inst, P.S. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union 
Hon, Sec. : W, ELhone, 127* Bury*' an 4 Bolton Road, 
RadclifEe, Manchester. 


AffitifSied 

Accrington C.C. 

.Altrincham: St, Margaret^s 
lust. P,S, 

Ashlon-under-Lyne P.S, 
Barrow Naturali&ts* Field 
Club 

Birheahead P.A, 

Blackburn and District C.C- 
Blackpool and Flyde P,S 
Bolton C.C. 

Buruley Mechanics' CX. 

Bury P.S. 

Chloride Recreation Club P.S. 
Chorley P.S. 

Colue C.C- 
Culcheth C.C. 

Darwen P.A, 

Horwleh R,M,L A,P.S. 

Kendal P.S, 

Lancaster P.S. 

Leigh Literary Society— 

P. Section 
Liverpool A.P.A. 


Spcleties 

Manchester A.P,S. 
Maochester P.S. 
Manchester Y.M.C.A. P.S. 
Morecacabe, Heysham and 
District P.S. 

Nelson CX. 

Oldham P.S. 

Oldham Equitable P,S. 

Padiham and District P.S. 
Poultou and District P.S, 
Preston C.C 
Preston Scientific P.S. 
Rochdale A PS, 

Runcorn CX. 

St. HeJen*s CX. 

Southport P.S, 

Stockport P.S 
Todmorden P.S, 

Urtnston and District P,S. 
Walkden and District P.S, 
Wallasey A. P.S. 

Warrington P.S, 

Wigan P,S. 


Midland Counties Photographic Federation 
Hon, Sec, : J. O. Wilkes, 43, Kingsley Road, King's 
Norton, Birmingham, 

AffUiated Socitties 


.Arm&trong-Siddeley P.C. 
Aston P.S. 

Batteries Athletic Ciub—C.C 
Sectiou 

Birmingham P.S, 

Birmingham Central Techni¬ 
cal CoDege Students' Union 
P,S, 

Birmingham Gas Department 
Social and Recreation Soc, 
—P, Section, 

Birmingham Munictnal 
Officers’ Gnild P.S. 
BournviJle C,C. 

Britannic Assurance Co, Ltd.,' 
Chief Office Staff Associa¬ 
tion—'P. Sectiou 
Burton^on-Trent C.C, 

Chance and Hunt's Social and 
Athletic Club—P. Section 
Cheltenham CX, 

Coventry P.C, 

Derby P.S, 

Derby Railway Inst, P,S, 
Desborough and District P.S, 
Dunlop Sports and Social Club 
—P. S^tlon 

Hrdlngtou and District P,S. 
G.E.C, Birmingham P.S. 
G.E*C, Coventry Social Club 
—P. Section 
Hall Green P.S. 

Hand^worth P.S. 

Hauley P,S. 

Hanley High School P,S. 
Herefordshire P.S. 

Hinckley and District P.S 
Ilkeston Arts Oufo— 

P. Section 


Kettering and District 
NaturaLisU' Society—^ 

P. Section 

Kidderminster and District 
P.S. 

King's Heath and District 
P,S, 

Kynoch Social and Recreation 
Club — P. Section 
Leamington and District P.S, 
fvCck P.S. 

Leicester and Leicestershire 
P.S, 

Leominster P.S. 

Lough boro ugh P.S, 

Lucas Sports Club—Camera 
Section 

Melbourne P.S. 

Newcastle (Stafls'i and Dis¬ 
trict C.C, 

Nortbamptonshite Natural 
History Society—P. SHPctjou 
NoltingSant antf Notts P.S- 
Nuneaton P,S, 

Rugby P.S. 

Shirley Social and Literary 
Circle—P. Section 
Shropshire P.S, 

Small Heath and District P.S, 
Smethwick and District P.S. 
Solihull P.S. 

Stafford P,S, 

Stewarts & Lloyds. Ltd.. 

fCorby} Welfare C C 
Stourbridge Inst. P.S. 

Walsall P.S. 

Wolverhampton P-S. 
Worcestershire C.C, and 
P. Survey S. 


East Anglian Federation of Photographic Societies 
Hon, Sec. : P. G. Field. 79, Taverners Road, 
Peterborough. Northants. 


AfTifioted' Sbcletiei 


Bedford C,C. 

Berkhamsted and District CX. 
Cambridge and District P.C, 
Cambridge University CX. 
Chelmsford P S. 

Ipswjch and District P,S* 
Letch worth C.C. 

Lincoln C.C. 

Luton and District C,C, 
Norwich and District P.S, 


Peterborough P.S. 
Southend-on-Sea and District 
P.S. 

South Essex C,C, 

South Essex C,C,, Brent wochI 
^ Branch 

Watcriows’ Sports A^ociation 
C.C, (Dunstable} 

Watford C.C. 

Wisbech P S. 


Western Counties Photographic Federation 
Hon. Sec. : F, E. Hapies, 71, Cromwell Road, St, 
Andrew'ii Park, Bristol, 6, 


Affuiated Societies 


Bath P,S. 

Bristol P.S. 

Bristol and West ol England 
A.PA- 

Darlmouth Lit. and Debating 
Society P.S. 


Exeter CX, 

Fry’s Club—P. Section 
Plymnuih Inst,—P, Section 
Swindon and N, Wills Field 
and CX, 

Torbay Camera Society 


Federation of Cinematograph Societies 
Hon Sec. : F, P, Bamitt, " Filmers,"' Forest Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Affiiioted Societies 


Beckenham S.C, 
Birmingham P.S. (Cine 
Section) 

Finchley ,4X,S, 

Grimsby P,S. (Cine Section) 
Ilford AX.S. 

Kodak Works P,S. 
Leatherhead Cine Circle 


London A.F,C. 

Maiich ester F.S, 

Montagu Pictitrcs 
Kayners Lane Camera Club 
South Ivondon C.S, 

West Essex F.S, 

Whitehall C S. 

Wimbledon C,C. 


Central As$odacion of Photographic Societies 
Hon. Sec. : E. C. Ridge, A.R.P.S,* Conway, Greco 
Court Road* Petts Wood. Kent. 


Affiliote^l 

Ashburton CX, 

Basingstoke C.C- 
Battersea Men^s Inst. C.C. 
Ba^water and Paddington 

Beckenham P.S. 

Bethnal Green C.C. 

Bexley Heath P.S, 

Bishomford CX, 

Boaref of Education P.S, 
Borough Polytechnic P S, 
Bournemouth CX. 

Brighton and Hove CX. 

Brook ley Central School C,C 
Bromley (Kent) CX* 
Camberweil C.C. 

Canterbury CX. 

Ch^a P.S, 

Chiswick General (Lond'an 
Transport} Sports As¬ 
sociation C,C, 

Christ's CoJJege P.S. 

Cine Technicians. Assn, of 
City of London and Cripple- 
gate P.S. 

Clapton .Miniature CX. 

Croydon CX. 

Dartfard and District P.S. 
Deptford and District CX. 
Dover Technical Inst, C.C, 
Hating P.S. 

Eastbourne Nat. Hist, Phot. 

and Lit, Society 
E.M^.l. C.C. 

Farriham and District P,S, 
Folkestone CX. 

Gas Ll Sports Assn.— 

P, Group 
G.EX, P.S. 

Gravesend and District P,S, 
Great Eastern Mechanics' 

Inst. P.S. 

Guildford and District C,C. 
Gnild of British Kinema Pro- 

i 'ectionJsls and Technicians 
Ad. 

Hackney P.S. 

Hammersmith Hampshire 
House P.S. 

Harpenden and District P* 
and Ciae S. 


Sacietjes 
Harrow C,C. 

Haslemere and District C,C. 
Hvgeia C,C 
Ibis C.C. 
iJford P.S, 

Inland Revenue P,S, 

Ule of Wight C.C, 

John Ruskin C.C. 

Kennaway P.S. 

Kent ish Town C.C. 

Keston and District Archaro- 
logicaJ and Photo. S, 
Kingston C.C, 

Kodak Works P.S. 

Lewes Scientific and Literary 
Society P*S, 

Leytonstoae & Wanstead C.C. 
Liverpool Victoria (lAmdon) 

Lloyds Bank P.S. 

L,M,S, (London) P.S. 

London and Lancashire and 
Allied Companies Sports 
Club—P, Section 
London County Coundl Staff 
C.C, 

Maidstone and DUtilct P.S. 
Margate and I'ristrlct Photo. 

Fellowship 
Medway A. ILA. 

Metrogas Amateur Sports 
Association P.S. 

Morley College P,S* 

National Liberal Club— 

P. Circle 
N.RL. C.C. 

Norwood C.C. 

Oxford P.S, 

Oxford Universitv CX. 

Pearl Assurance Sports Club 
—P. Section 

Photomicrographic Sodety 
PolytecbniQ P,S, 

Poplar P.S, 

Portsmouth Camera & Cine C. 
Post Office Savings' Bank P.S. 
Professional Photographers' 
Assn, of Gt. Britain and Ire¬ 
land* Ltd.* London Centre 
Reading C,C, 

Richmond C,C, 



SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS—SOHO CAMERAS 


Hddc PJL 
SainirLiiir P.C, 

Smil IwiUTitj™ CC, 

t h^Eui £ii^r P4pt<i- 
FcUffwihlp Ol 

^C^tll-S4llt3ili UlJCtlc.k l\rtl 
OUlM ArKi Club 
^udLh LaiirlDtL F.!iL 
Siklulh SnhiuHan niiil Cit'InTil 
P.S. 

P.fi. 

Slnmc^ic Th* 

PrS, 

Simth W^k 

C-C, 

CAPfue c.c. 

MMdd ^ickjrP W^jik.\ I'S. 


Tluin. TKr, C,C. 

TiFnMdjKf Wf tk A P A, 
United 5 ttn?c 4 ca|Mc & 6 cS^tV 
W«lilidiiiiiiow Add DiPinkt 
P,i. 

VV'JIttlKlvi] 

WrinUrJaa C^C. 

Wmrhp^lrr P.ft. 

PS. 

W|jsdle*l«ti 3 C.c, 

IiVa^ Gi(K>Ei FrS- 
Wnsodwichi I'.S. 

WfMkllift Alra'#- LtilJr4fr ClC. 
I^’wtlduif C^..CL 

and HQnmoiiPtK 

IllMiiELidiD A-*ih CLC. 

kVwX^^ri j|.T»rl WoHIHFuitTi C.C 


Alhcrdimii P.A. 

AliJn^ CkC. 

UrkdcE □! .\Dan rmrl IliMrliri 
P.R 

P'PqipiMi dc £. Ol S£'4E3BJiJ J‘.A. 

EPC]ll(-C! 3 tllJEd£ r,A- 
F.diiibuTfh Pvti, 

A \\ . SkutlBoil P.A 

NcurtheTn Ire-kridi 

PtrElMi fClt r 4t) V M.C. A- C.c Iktfa*I C. I .A. C.C, 


C^rli C-C- 


Irish Free State 

F]iiiEnpfrj|ih|> S« df lErtlBEt 


THg DOHINIONS 


AUKrttlH 

ScP Sinntk WBPn p.S, 


CshhIj 

Mjiiltcdij C,Ci. Pl'iniiE|frir TutuilEu C.d , Tnrnatn 

kdia ■ 

D^b^T Caips^ra Art UfifflibaT. CamtEd PldlOEiab^lb ol 

Kir>^lltk 1 India] l~dl]diMrJLi}i C.CLh Saidlljr 
Naw 2«ialind 

Ci|il>*rnfl PlwtofTnphFc Circle 
Weilpu^Ofk UC. 


.Anfkfitbd c.r 

ChrUECtniftsii F.S 


C-RpT TiHftv I" 

Hiitbah C.C 
JPhana< 4 burff CC. 
jliobULZi 4 ibyrtf P.S4 


tflueh AfN£i 

PJctcr^itiExliiani C.C, 
P4rt RJira b«tii A.FrS 
rjEtlitfia PJS. 


CC, 

H!iin|il<4ii F.S- 
LplEh A P.A. 

Faiiteir Pli-li''mpltluj,! Ia%l.— 

Pr 

FaiUck CX. 

PcrthiklTr 8«rJJ^ET «l T^aiiifal 
ftrlrnri'—P 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Hallkind 

N^ilrriaadj^be' .tmLlciu tM,btfrijcp Vt^rEitBdflittip Aei^ErtiiiEd 
MD-rVMTiV 

Oitn K.K,, 0*To 
JSwtdiB 

TA¥?TUare 4 tr ^Itrckhlriin 


CuB^n CEubp Ntvt Yotk 
difiuiHii CX, 

UanlialtJia ^T]i^ TH4Edknn>^ 

C€v r,x. irf 

JitlbiBE iirf C.C. 4^ V»h 
Ornt T^btS VS , Kctt Viurk 


PhijE. 


npliln CnJIrt n( Pitll*^ 


ompi 

P 1 el 4 flal F-cruju, liiHic 

Pie:E4ci4l Ph4t»ir4|?li4llb al 
ArarrtUj Kviv Vuck 


SOHQ CAMERAS, Tlic of Kcr- 

shntVp With at Lordsr has loflej been 

notc^ for the excellence of ils mOex rsuneras, 
Mjlil undizT the fnmniK Sohcitrademark. 
Thk should nfit be takei] tu imply that the 
ftnii markctH imls'' this t^-pc of apparatus, 
for it has a lung range of instrutnent.'^, from 
the *■ Mynaand other folding roU-lilni 
cameras to the large Sol 10 Studio series. 
But tJiL Suhn reHex cameras have aUdined 
widespread fame and are in ^ent nwi among 
press photogniphe.rsi. 

A special feature of 
tlie Soho reflex is the 
mhTOr, which is tmt, zm 
is the case with man}' 
reflex cajnero^, just hinged 
at the back so that it can 
move up and duwTi only in 
one fixed position, but by 
a s]>ecial tic vice the mirror 
is carried in a curve back¬ 
wards, Tln.'^ means that 
when a shortdocua lens i.'i 
used there is im ri!^k of the 
mirror eoimlDg IntocolLidon 
witli the Ifixs moimt iiisidi- 
the eamcra. 

Another reason for the 
popularity 1 if the Sohi t 
reflex arnfing pressmen ^ 
its strengtlt. Only the 
i-hoicfst reasoned wood Is 


used for the ixxly—mahogany for the 
uitlLnary nuKlcls ajul teak for those sent to 
the tropics—and the metal parts arc all 
made tv a minute tolerance, ITte blind 
of the focahplane shutter ia specially w'EJven 
from thin, tfnighp light-proof material, and 
the mirror, madt- of optically worked glansL^, 
Ls covered laith a chemically deposited silvCf 
surface, l/2000th part of an inch thicks to 
avtrid d«jiihk reflection. 

The Stilio leOcx caiiieras vary' in si^e fTom 
the Tinby Soho, for plate or filin-pauk 4I 
X 6 cm,, to a hall-plate 
camera, ,\11 ha\*e revolv¬ 
ing backs except the post¬ 
card sixe, and can he 
applied ivith a wide choice 
of len:^. 

The Sr>ho Precisioa triple 
exlension camera is to all 
intents and purposes a 
field (.■aincm, Init is almost 
as mobile os a pocket 
camera. Although only 
Weighing tw'o puund.^ and 
folding into the small com 
pass ol 5 X 4I in.* 
it has every essential 
mwvmeni. 

For those who prefer 
roll-film there Is a Soho roll- 
tilm foeal-planc camersi for 
fibTLs4j X 3l in 



lOHO REFLEX, A imckd fnEum gl etti] 

r«f£t}r t'fp^ ll thm mirror wfQth il nudf 

of ¥^fit min gpEkdEJr iwarfcR^ tUti. T*i# QeHtrj 
f Im K 4 m,. 3^ K If In„ Qliirftr^pIjL*. 

i kA in,, pt3UAr4 titwi. Oihrr 

liui Kr* V H 41. f :* 11, fs, mrd Tin IA| i;m. 
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SOIARIZATION 



SOLARI2ATION: A 

REVERSAL PROCESS 

For cdruin tomn of pJccoriil work, luch as 
portrait phocofraphl, the prot««l known U 
sollriatloii C3I1 be used to aEfvi,niUgO, for hy 
Lhismetiisa botd. cNsp print cm ^obuincd 
Whjch rnty bo VRiy affaciivi?. How thli work 
h carried out it eiepJiJned her* t/ Mr. 
Bornind Arneri^ Jr. 

Soliii iK^tion L=L a tisrm often n^d tm 
the pnicess of partEai reveral obtained by 
the logging of tht latent and ro- 

development. TJie pern liar phenomenmi 
aud chemira I formation of haril lmc& tietT.™!! 
cofitr^L>tixi^ toiler on a bromide cniuLsioii 
can 1 m seen in a priniittvu form wl^en a 
prim hab been badly 
exposed, partly 
developed^ and then 
ronsigoed to tJie 
tub. Afterwards the 
white ijgSn is tuxncd 
oiij imd it the fogged 
print is exmnijicil it 
will be f{>ond that it 
has retained Srulhcient 
developer to bbeken 
the JiltVII t Una^ep and 
hard lines have formed 
ran or round the prin¬ 
cipal tone areas* 

Whori the results 
were turned to real 
use, p h n t og r a ph er^ 
wasted much time and 
matedal in evolving 
a practical mcthiKi of 
obtaining the efitel. 
and ibore haa been a 

degrw^ of secrecy out 

of all proportion to the 
value nf the mediuin. 

Even today, many 
ph otogmphers li a v v 
dcveh>pe<l their own 
methods* although 
there i.^ no longer any 
secrecy os to efiic-ient 
means uf procedun^ 

Tlie value ui the jtouIi 
depends firstly oii thi.* 


and, secondly, in appreenting when such a 
procpdiire can be used to advantage. The 
ideal negative miiHt be one with a licarlv 
defined scale of tones, and essentially simple 
in natitnj ; die finLdifjd result may bo ssoft in 
rharacter, merely luiLking use of the tine 
fonnatlon, such lines being either white or 
black as de$ircdp or by Increasing the natural 
eontrast of the subject the result cun posse<w 
the hardness and crbqjncHs <if an etciiing oi 
eliurcoal sketch. 

One of the eusicHt methods of obtaiilHig 
such Effects is to make a solarised negative’ 

Making a Solarized Negative, Tlie 
iihiKlration i'ig. la, p. 1155 ► shown a straight 
priiU fruin a negative, which is printed 


particular sintabilitT, 
and tonal quality of 
the ongijial negative. 


UtKiWgr^ Cmw p^lur wmaimrwd ky lii^ farm *| n^ftil tmw If* tl^irlr 

**wn. TIih ctBir. Mj-d lin*t thm tirfar Ease mimtt limi ifw ^Cirti ^ riAi4i^kafal* jaHinma 

iSaL li hlghif dli-arKflv* and ttrlliin( 

*afj«TV kf of Amra EnjiJtM, ua 






SOLARIZATION 



SOLARIZED PORTRAIT PRINT^ The ujiusuat effect pro<luced by solartzaicion Ss made evident 
in this reproduction of a print obtained by this process. The portrait, while retaining ^ualitiea which 
make it a good photography hai a texture strongly resembling an etching, giving the work a highiy 
artistic and individual character. Another example is given in page 49 
Photo. BefJiOfd Alfierf, /r. 


either in contact or by projection on to a 
photographic plate or him. This positive 
for soft results can be made either on a fast 
emulsion, or if a slow contrasty plate or film 
is emploj^ed the contrast of the original 
subject will be increased at each stage of the 
process. There is no object in using pan¬ 
chromatic material which would only make 
the subsequent procedure difficult, and a 
suitable plate or film should be chosen that 
will permit comfortable work in the light 
of a bright red safelight. 

Deliberat6 Fogging. After the first 
exposure, the positive plate is developed as 


shown in Fig. ib, 
and washed 
but ml fixed. The 
surplus moisture is 
removed from the 
surface of the film 
with a viscose 
sponge, and the 
unfixed plate is 
uow fogged. The 
extent of the 
fogging is of some 
importance, and 
for a film of 
medium speed 
about one second, 
five feet from a 
40 “watt lamp, 
would be roughly 
correct. The 
actual exposure 
must be determined 
by experiment. 

The plate is 
now replaced in 
the developer, and 
must be removed 
when the latent 
image has received 
sufficient time to 
blacken evenl5^ 
During this time 
fine lines will 
automatically form 
round the principal 
portions of the 
subject, and the 
plate can be fixed 
in the usual way. 
Fig. 1 C shows 
a contrasty result, which, due to partial 
reversal, now forms the solarized negative. 
Wlien washed and dried, this negative 
is used to make the final print, which is 
shov.m in Fig. id. 

Metol-hydroquinone developer will be 
found excellent for the work, and can be 
varied to produce either fairly soft or very 
contrasty results. The success of the process 
depends very largely on the careful timing 
of the fogging and re-development, and 
variations, such as employing a very diluted 
developer for the second development, or 
even allowing the film to re-develop by the 
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SOLARIZATION 


small quantity of develo]>er retained in the 
cniulsion, can be turned to advantage for 
special effects, Wliere the lines are to be 
exceptionally bold in character, the duplicate 
negative can be made in a ver^^ small size, 
the lines increasing in size during subsequent 
enlargement. 

ControL Obviously great control can be 
effected, portions of the original subject can 
be printed-up, or shaded during either the 
first or second exposure, and the extent of 
the reversal can to a certain degree be 
controlled by the length of the second 
development. 

Prints themselves can be solarized by 
similar treatment—that is, making the usuai 
exposure from any selected negative, de¬ 
veloping, rinsing, wdping off the surplus 
moisture, fogging, and re-developing, rinsing 
and finally fixing. This method is useful for 
cenain effects, but suffers from the foUoMdng 
disadvantages: 

1. Each print must be considered as an original, and 
it would be very difficult to duplicate exactly, 
without re-photographing and producing a copy 
negative. 

2. Taere is less chance of control, and for some 
results where the reversal is fairly complete it 
would be necessary to work from a positive and 
not a negative. 

3 There is a very good chance of staining the 
print and obtaining uneven results. 

4. The thickness of lines produced chemically 
cannot be increased by eulargement. 

Although the process would appear to 
possess little commercial value, it can be 
turned to advantage in certain types of 
pictorial work, and Is particularly effective 
for boio portraits {see example in page 49) 
and strong outstanding subjects. 

High-key results are particularly effective, 
and a solarized negative, if made by contact 
from the original, can often be used with 
great effect for part of the exposure, making 
the balance through the original negative, 
the actual proportion of the exposure deter¬ 
mining the extent of the solarized result. 

Such effects, printed in an artistic manner, 
particularly on rough paper, often express 
an impression that conveys more than a 
straight print, and, due to the control that 
can be exercised during each stage of the 
process, enables the mechanical drawing of 
the subject to be used as a means of expres¬ 
sion and varied to an extent which can be 
described as a creation, rather than a 
reproduction. 



Fig. la. Strafghc pnht from a chosen negaefve. This ts primed 
onto a plac« or film 




Fig. lb. The result after being exposed on plate a^d first 
development 


Fig, Ic, The contrasty result is seen here after fogging and 
second development 



Fig. Id. The final print made from the solarized negative 
shown in Fig. Ic 
FhotoJ, Bernard Aifierit }r. 
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SOUND FJLMS 


SOUND FILMS AND SOUND EQUIPMENT 

HaraM 8. Abbott 

Auihm- flf" TTke Campipfif " 

Apparatus for iht FTvaking and praiKiipn sourid films bj^ ihfl suriKeur hu cofno a a 
k«lcal dAv4lopnieni of I hr silent syb-scmdifd moving pleiur** and ^thiau^h ihr borne 
wikie film Hels ]we m gain w1do popubrityp steady pfogrrss Is buin| mide. Hero lir. 
Abboct eicpiatns both tbe simple sound-OMlsk ind ihe effictiAt Adund-on-fLlm methods. 
Maiijr crcbnli;ii points are rovoalod of inten^r co amateur tine worker? 

Se# alio CiftrmerI!pfrerpby: ^rojectffrj 









lit uthyrwi^ 
111 $ in slcj> " 


?nfty fm 
liicture. 

faciUta^ 


T alkinc (jiuturus are produced by unc ot 
two methods ; ehh-er ftnund-oTi-fli?:k 
(S.O.D.) or semnd-on film (S.O.F.). 
The first metliod^ whict] irntails tfie making 
of gramophnne records perfectly synchnini^ifid 
with the motion picture (or vtc^. has 

been entireiy supersediid in the commercial 
ckicniki by the F si^nstem. ajad even in the 
amateur, or sub-stajirbinl. cinematographic 
world S.O.F: is used 
ahiic^t cxduKivrh' 
by tlie orgonizaLions 
wliich firodtice sub¬ 
standard sound pic¬ 
tures for sale, hire 
or library piirjxisos. 

Soumd*Oil-disk is, 
used by a 
amateur 
Oic 

prodiicticjn iti sub¬ 
standard sound pic¬ 
tures, although tiiere 
appears to be iitlJe 
co-ordluated efEort. 


eacit body ctjnductini^ its ow^q c.\ficriiijcjas 
and constructing die necessrary' apparatus 
accfjrdifig tfi its owti ideas. 

Sound-on-Disk. The esscnitial condiLEoiis 
tor S.fJ.D, are that iLe Kuund 
ciLHiKra shniild be coupled 
syncliroiibficd so that each remains 
w'ith ifie other during upejution, ana also 
thut die sound disk and cine film sliould «ach 
be markfMl with an accurate 
starting point so that stmehro- 
nization between die two hi 
assured wdii^n the projector 
gramophone are made reafi 
presenting the iiouiid 
A common mrthixl nf 
ting this marking in «tn prerare 
the acpKil picture by *' taking" 
an assistant whn clapis togeduM 
I wo pieces of w^04xJh die vin^nal 
and sunn f3 eifect of the clap 
being easily identihablo on both 
disk and film which can each 
lx: II larked^ Start paint. 


SOUMD^FILH 
E^UI PHE NT. 

Afrain, nan - ■p.^netino. 
nJrflfl (r^Pfw- 

pJtefl4 JCEtdiintiht far 
UU wfiLh AntjuroiDund 
DrO|*£f0r. L*fT, 
A in-p ra i. a || a -d H^^ddl 
L pr«|*eLtir- Thi 
aod: wti^Nfinr 

4fnl:| mi Qpvnind 

l-*t?jnE9l^ ind uE nn- 
Iroli dm nucnJizid^ 
The prvuJiKier Li 4gui»^ 
p *4 Nf til* LAOCKt. 

H5 min- 

ifLM UnEJnunui pnajecr 
tlyiL. RltJir. ar&lKtAr 
Anil tpund hfriil ^ 
Airiprd 44 u r^d M « d * E 
ri aj^LMrAlyK. Thli 
ddfEC* -cperATEL an rtit' 
HUJi if-ae-flJin prlildplf 
jna h tfcJEinia Pgr 
ho-m*. iCliool end 
E^gffllTlit’CliJ uiDi 
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SOUND films 




HdMC-TALKIE PRDJfiCTOlt. TF||i| pr^^ttar. ^rMjuCwl bv Fiihi 
ojHT^tws an fh* wun-ffH^n^ilm er^pk^^il;* ind lun tT-f-rr^r»i . 
nifFii. Thn t^u[prn«ne IflCllHitr 9rnj»|in*f And movdiip-call |pudl(Hll44r. 

A ilnjlt UiiT'p' 11 uiod Fflr pc^jACIran and Kanninf ( fr* fjijnd trdCft 

It is oh vie MIS that the graniuplK^iicf, m 
jyjund teproduccr, imtl projector mu$t bt; 
mticJianfcally coupled \ff elyt.trically syn- 
chroiiLZcd bi ihv way a? the rctur'der 

and ramera, and that Uie ^tart ’ frame ol 
tlic film must bo in the projcckir j^ate \v}u*n 
the ^arhCjphcjiie iieecllp is pJaced at the 
" Start " point of the record. 

AUliou^li in many respects die S.O.D 
^stem is simpler, and chpapor, than S,0,h\ 
for amateur production, ihcrc arc rertain 
difficulties apart {nm^ the purely tcebuicat 
prv>bleiiis of efficient sound reprofluction 
f^whidi are commcvri to botli ^.O.D. aiul 
ft.O.F.) and a>^l^!h^^^ni7atiors. in partkulav, 

S.O.D. does not lend ilsclf well to 
itn<i Uie niLB^r carefn] planning k ncecssary to 
ensure a “ straighuhroiigh " satisfactury 
prcjductitm ^V hen SXXB. lijiefi cttm- 

metcially for public cinemas the produeinj;; 
oTTgani^ations had facilities: for ' flubbing ' 
and editint' aoiinff disks tOmaleb suck editing 
as rtras done to the film, hut such powers arc 
hardly within the scope of amateur producers. 

A fartlier clLsadvantage of sound^ojiHlLsk 
is the fact that a hroken or damaged film, 
necessitating cutting gut aiid re-sqslicing, 
causes dis-syuclironiaation uniess Opaque 
spacer ** film I& In^rLcd tii take tlie place 
of tlie excised film, and thi^ caii^ a tem- 
poim^’ biack-^jut ‘ un the screen. 


Sounfi on tiSm, on the otlicr hand, 
$ulTers no such tlisability^ for when 
the f\lm 15 cut a corresponding pirtion 
vi the sound track is also cut Jt is 
true (as ^vitl ho seen presently]! that 
the excised sound track docs nut n^late 
Iranie-by-franiu the excised picture^ 
1^111 the dl&-synclj.n>jib;atk>n is nnly 
slight and immedfately corrected 
when ike splice lues passed the sound 
gate 

Sound an Film, The principle of 
the sound'on-fikii system is that thn 
sound wai'cs to be recorded me 
convened, through the medium of 
li microphone; into trlcctrical pulses 
which !u-c then utilijscd in one of two 
vrays : (ii) they muy hu made to cause 
llqctuaticins in the light i itiission of a 
special cleetKc lamp wliich shines 
through a narrow siil on to the sound 
Lriickof the fitm, therehy producing ^ 
photograph icidl)% a series of short 
transverse lines or bantls of varying 
density; [b] the electrical pulses 
may he used to i^.^^-itlate a mirror 


SUD-STAf^OAnO SDUAID PHOJECTQA KfMv^nAltUt 
" Ihil lA-nim.. frP&fA«4r If bulk 

<SM. £ifi(1prnfliiTi. tc4. Of r«(nir4tl|!il« ilcimDaiCEftfdl. i\ Cjn Sg 
iLurf, ni^*nN*l4ig ti?t fwlr-klljlh rmAiuno. and h 

dhfi'tnii^y ifr o^AlnliJn ind aparjEH 
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ing, the first- 

mLiitioiiLHi [urni h 


gjilvnnniTiet cr* ^ 

O^Uo^tiipl I ^ w h i c h 

0. renixted 
light tn wavpf 
souiiil traezk, 
, , ^ [piloted- 

praphTrally) a kind iyi 
"graph/" Thi: latter 
ffirni is knmn as 

variables Etrea, or 

variable width, record- 


^OUND TRACKiS ON 
pn>4uctl«rt |h* i«ytid wiYvi 
tJl4 tdi.« IhH ^]!m ElEliDf 
4nd ihm lirur. pr^ducid' 


bn^mTi as variable 
duiifiity rarording. 

Examples uf the two 
h^rms ot rcc^^rdtng ars 
iUustnitcd here, uiid il 
will be seen how the 
track is posithsn- 
cd alongside the picture 
*' frames *' (sw tito 
Frajiie^ Cmn). 

In order to produce audible nuund frein 
the photographic sound track an " exciter 
laui[: is eauseLL to shiiie^ via a narrow slit, 
throtigh the moving sound track of die film 
on to a photocell w'hich con¬ 
verts the liglii fluetuatieo-s 
mto fliictiuTtioTis of electric 
current. Tliese latter are 
amplified and pasiswi on ni 
luucl-spe a kers where til e 
ortglnaJ iiound is reproduced 
by means familiar to ritdio 
enthusiasts. 

Sound Filn 

dord iiOUJid fdniH an; nt the 
^me width f35-inE^i) and 
perfomted in exactly the same 
manner as LKi^ earliex sJkmt 
films, hill the picture width 
is reduced by iine-tenth of an 
inch in order to allow lEjr 
accommodation of the sound 
track. 

Sub-standard sound filniir-- 
which are available only in 
ifi-mni. gauge and the spiTjal 
gauge of the Fathc^ 
Talkie-—have the sjiund 

along one edge^ the 
?iri p I ?.s miTL , . ^ . r , 

niM ihavrjflE pcrruraiiuns on that edge 

king dispensed wn'tb in order 


A ^Ln. In lEih umn^^fiJirm fn ^Ctyr# 

1 neorded mwm f^dVf-n+ll ft\tQ *lEctri4;i| pulllUvnt and Apnvjr wn 
u llA 4 i Of i Thi fo-rmEr li liiniNn ha eIib^ l«h, 

ey xn O^cltloiric^h j-riHl riflBtlEng e pEnUI □! Eljhx^ if idi-n iln rhfl 
rl|.hl-^rtd pIciuFE 

that the already tfiiiull pier lire shall not be 
atiU furl her reduced to make rouiii fur the 
sound track uL the nifle. 

Sniind films of i6-imn, gauge have been 
inaJo according tn twij standards—tlie 
DIN (of German origin] and the S.M IVE. 
[Society uf Miition Fkturc Enghiccrsi, uf 
Americft), the only difference between the 


DE VRT SOU ND PROreCTOft. Jr 1I14 D« Vrt ertH*«or 
inulLniEd hm m IntarmiMEnL tbpIiemi thm Ujif 

TnyTEniEiiE far ryiriiFnhttlni tt» fliffi. Th» cnilri duiSe f% fauJEf 
Jill A 1^41 fijrrylnj chex 














SOUND FILMS 


PROJECTOR DETAILS. 

Above, viivf of the ampMfler 
corporacfid in the De Vry l6-mm, 
sound projector. Rtghc, general 
view of tbe De Vry amplifier and 
projector. The frlin travels in one 
plane tbroughouc the mechanism, 
and a 750-watt filament lamp is 
used as standard 


two being that one has the 
sound track on the left side 
of the picture, while the 
other bears the sound track 
on the opposite side. The 
confusion thus brought 
about caused interested 
organizations to refer the 
matter to arbitration so 
that production of films and 
apparatus could be concen¬ 
trated on one standard sys¬ 
tem, at any rate so far as 
Britain was concerned. As 
a result of the arbitration 
the British Standards 
Institution decided, in 1936, 
in favour of the SAI.P.E. 
method, and all i6-mm. sound films and 
apparatus are now made according to this 
system, not only in Britain hot in certain 
foreign countries which have accepted the 
B.SJ, decision. 

It is possible to work a DIN film on an 
S,M.P.E. projector by reversing the film 
as to left and right on the machine and then 
correcting the screen picture by means of a 
prism attached to the projector, but the 
method is to be regarded as an expedient. 

Speed of Projection. WTiereas silent 
films are normally photographed and pro¬ 
jected at a speed of 16 frames per second {see 
Speed of Film Movement), the requirements 
of sound films demand a speed of 24 f.p.s., 
and this is the normal speed provided on 
S.O.F. projectors. In order to show silent 
films it is only necessaiy^^ for the S.O.F. 
projector to have an alternative speed of 
16 f.p.s. because the other necessarj? con¬ 
ditions (similar frame size and perforations) 
are already met with in x6-mm. silent film. 
The second set of perforations, which in 
the silent film takes the place of the sound 
track on S.O.F., is merely redundant when 
used on an S,O.F. projector. 

Practical and theoretical considerations 
render it impossible to deal sinth picture and 
sound side by side in the projector or camera 
gate (see Gate, Cine), therefore the sound 
track alongside any particular picture 
frame does noi relate to that frame but 
to a picture some 19 frames {in the case of 
35-mm. fihn; 25 frames in the case of i6-mm. 
S.O.F.) behind. The reason for this is not 


iivs.i 






only the practical diffi¬ 
culty of space but also 
the fact that the sound 
track must keep moving 
at a constant speed, 
whereas the picture 
portion must move in 
a series of intermittent 
steps 

page 297). 
Therefore 
the picture 
is projected 



at the picture 

gate, and below the gate the film is 
formed into a loop before passing over an 
evenly rotating sprocket wheel which allows 
the film to pass on to the sound gate vnth 
a smooth, steady movement. Various ten¬ 
sioning devices are used to ensure that the 
film movement at the sound gate is per¬ 
fectly regular and even because, unless this 
is so, the reproduced sound will suffer from 
defects described as " flutter.*' 

Synchronization. The fact that the 
sound track is in advance of the picture 
does not mean that the reproduced sound 
is out of synchronization (or out of sync," 
as it is called) with the screen picture because 
the sound gate, some distance below the 
picture gate, is dealing with the relative 
sound at the same instant that the corre¬ 
sponding picture is in tlie picture gate (it 
must be appreciated that film is passed 
upside down ” from the upper to the lo%ver 
spool on a projector). It will be obvious, 
however, that unless the film is threaded, or 
" laced/' with the correct size of loops it 
will be out of sync '' owing to incorrect 
relationship between the film at the picture 
gate and the sound track at the sound gate. 
Actually, an error of one or two frames 
only is unlikely to be noticed by an audience. 

Sub-standard S.O.F. projectors comprise 
three main units : the projector, the amplifier 
and the loud-speaker. Usually these are 
contained in two carrying-cases for transport. 
In use the amplifier is placed near the 
projector (frequently it forms a base for it). 
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and the loud-speaker, connected by flexible 
wire to the amplifier, is placed as close as 
possible to the screen. 

Frequently S.O,F, projectors are provided 
with means on the amplifier for attaching 
leads from a microphone or gramophone 
pick-up, and this is a valuable feature as it 
allows gramophone records to be used for 
“ playing-in the audience or while chang¬ 
ing films, and also permits of announce¬ 
ments — all emanating from the same loud¬ 
speaker — as is used for the film sound. This 
feature is often called non-sync to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the sjmehronized sound of 
SO.F. 

Sound Output* As a measure of the 
power or volume of an S.O.F. projector 
it is usual to refer to its undistorted sound 
output in watts, and the following affords a 
rough indication of the output required 
for halls with the seating capacity shown : 

To seat 500—^Sound output 6 watts. 

To seat 1,000—Sound output 12 watts. 

To seat 2,000—Sound output iS watts. 

These figures are only very approximate 
and may be very much affected by the cubic 
capacity of the hall, its acoustic and sound 
absorption properties, and even the size of 
the actual audience present. 

The majority of S, 0 ,F. projectors will 
work only on alternating current for sound 
films, although silent films may often be 
projected regardless of whether the mains 
are A,C, or D.C, Where it is desired to 
present S.O,F, pictures using a direct current 
supply, it is usually necessary to hire or 
purchase a converter. 

Operation. To a non-technical person 
the appearance of an S.O.F. projector is 
apt to'be somewhat awe-mspiring, but it is 
true to say (at any rate, so far as sub¬ 
standard outfits are concerned) that all the 
complication is in the manufacture of the 
machine. Anyone who can operate a silent 
projector will have no difficulty in operating 
efficiently a modem sub-standard S.O.F. 
projector—the matter has been simplified 
in the same >vay as the operation of internally 
complicated radio sets has been simplified. 
Intimate technical knowledge is quite urn 
necessary except in the event of serious 
breakdown, to which the modem S, 0 *F. 
projector is no more prone than the average 
radio set. 


At the time of writing the number of 
amateurs purchasing projectors for tlie 
presentation of S.O.F. films of their own 
making is negligible (see page 313), and the 
use of S.O.F. projectors in the home is, in 
the main, confined to the presentation of 
films hired from the various sub-standard 
sound-film libraries which exist. The sub¬ 
standard sound-film projector is, however, 
coming vert" much to the fore in the sphere 
of education, and large industrial firms arc 
also beginning to appreciate the value of 
this method of advertising their products. 

Most sub-standard sound films are " re¬ 
duced copies of standard 35-mm. films, 
and few manufacturers have found it worth 
while to produce i6-mm. S.O.F, cameras. 
Indeed, the present writer can recall onl^^ 
two such cameras~thc I^.C.A., an American 
product, and the K.M.. made by N. Marshall 
of Nottingham. 

The R.C.A. camera, which is illustrated 
below, is a remarkably compact machine 
measuring only 7 i inches high, 5^ inches in 
width and q inches in depth. The weight is 
6| lb. The equipment includes a tliree-lens 
turret, a telescopic view-finder and visual 
footage indicator. These cameras are suitabU'' 



FOR THE AMATEUR. Weighing buc^tlb., and itnclrel^ selF- 
tonCijtiiftd, this R.C.A. sound cimera is specially desifn&d for the 
cinemaco^rapher. The sound is recorded on the film by 
means of a galvanometer unit, the electric Current being derived 
frorn flasMpmp batteries, and the photographic equipment 
includes a three-lens turret and a rans:e-ftnder. The camera uses, 
IS-mm. film 

for newsreel and expedition work and also 
(with additional equipment) for studio pr<i- 
ductions; but the prices, inevitably, are 
high, and the day of popular sound-film 
making for amateurs has yet to come. 
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SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

R, P, Fraser, ^*PX*S*, DJ.C 

Investigations relating to ob|ecEs moving at ultra high speeds have been clarified in 
recent years by the development of photographic apparatus in which the exposure is made 
by a high-capacity electrical discharge. This spark photography, which is necessarily 
carried out without any form of shutter, permits exposures of extreme shortness and 
enables pictures to be made of objects moving at thousands of miles per hour. How this 
highly specialized work is carried out is explained here 

See also Ballistic Photography 


T he purpose of high-speed photography is 
to slow down rapid motion so that the 
progress of the motion can be examined 
at leisure. It is perhaps not generally realized 
how little of even a comparatively slow 
motion the eye can really follow. Although 
we may be able to follow the path of the 
|Obiect, yet we are unable to determine 
visually the alteration of path or velocity 
along that path. 

For instance, what do we know of the 
motions of the wings of a fly in flight, or 
even of a bird ? Can we determine even 
the interference of two series of ripples, or 
the way in which a liquid is disturbed when 
a body is thrown into it ? Are we even 
aware of the action of a horse or man while 
running, or the delivery of a ball when 
th^o^vn or hit ? 

With more rapid 
motion stOi we have 
even less apprecia¬ 
tion of the facts; for 
instance, what can we 
know of the flight of a 
bullet, the breaking 
of a soap bubble or 
vacuum vessel, the 
movement of 
mechanical parts — 

, f . SHADOW PHOTOGRAFf 

while they are travel- by direct shadow and wicbouc 

ling at a high speed ? ' 


Finally, in the field of tne normally 
invisible, what can we possibly know of the 
movement of sound waves or pressure waves, 
and the movements of flame in the course of 
an explosion ? The true appreciation of all 
these motions and many others like them 
can only be obtained by means of high-speed 
photography. 

Stroboscope Methods, Developments 
in stroboscopes have made it possible to 
watch the working of mechanisms by 
illuminating the parts concerned, inter¬ 
mittently, with a slow creep in the timing, 
so that the apparent rate of movement is 
reduced to any desired degree. The observer 
actually sees in apparent continuity one 
stage from each of a more or less prolonged 
series of movements. He does not and 



I —sec. Reproduction oF a photograph, obtained 
the use of a lens* of fuel oil atomlited at a noxxle. The speed of 
er second and necessitated an exposure of one-ioilliortch part of 2 
second upon a process plate 



fLAME MOVING HILiS PER HOUR Here is shown a direct hadow photograph ol a highly luminous flame In a 

gaseous explosion, fonowing a pressure wave In a glass tube. It was taken by monochromaEic light in one three-millionth of a second. 
The velocity of Ehe wave and flame was approximately S.QOO feet per second 
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L'uiiJiol lA'C Eill thv i^f ttiiy is]ii; 

and thtrcfor^ may miss .in iniponant 
triiiiMii^ni ninlian, or nbliiki a luLrlc^ding 
composite impression ot us natnre. lie has 
:iUo no ]synniin[tnl record of liis tsbstirva- 
Uon. These objections ate compleielv over¬ 
come by higli-^peed pboiography. which pro¬ 
vides u s'irLuuJIv eiiiilinuous and permanent 
Tw>rd fit thf.^ evcriTS in ouc or nmre 

GeiiLraJJy sipciiking^ like bimiJIei the objccL 
under investifiation ihe inore rapi<1 shouErl 
be Lhe plintogr^ipltie siToud. Tiie mni^emiaiL^ 
of a bee's cannot be cauj^lu and tepro 
ihiced aeciiraitily at ilixj picliiresi |T4ir .Kccoiid 
Of with un exposure of 1 / 1,000 sec. 

It is nb^'imis in fhr highly specialpzed 
fEcId of science where tite object ^^^luciiy 
may he vi^ry gre^tf, that the familiar monnf^- 
jacLure einnem mid its inclhi^ of ij|x^ratiazi 
cannot he adapted. In many cases It is 
{luH.ir.ible to nhtuin more than i.-eHk^ pirnire^ 
persecoudr and therefore mediaivicid slmttcts 
and the intermittent mntinn of ihr filni have 
to be abandoned, 4Uid conLlnuuus mutiun in 
rhe filrn resorred to. Wnh the film moving 
contlliLiu jsly. eithci Uic iiuu^e miiiit be made 
to move w4tb ii at the same speed, ot else 
Liic Libjifct niLHt be illiinilicited by a dash of 
Hghi nf snrh a .short dura I inn that in com- 
piiiison Lo tlic vdouity of boUi tiic film and 
the object it ts almost insE.tntaneons. Both 
llicsu requirements have been obtainmost 
successfully by the use of the eiectJ.ic spuik. 

Spark lllummatmn. In place of the 
usu^ dfish buJb or tlosh-powdcr ihe elccuic 
spark is iise<i to illuminate the object. With 
u SashiiHte bulb ot llohilj-iKjw-tJer an iJliiiuinii- 


lion time of approxirnaids" T/-p.i is ii\> 
kained, but witii tliu electrLu sp^^Li'k periods 
between i;joo,ooo sec. and 1 / 3 . 000.000 sec, 
are easily obt.nnrtble. 

It is tisuiih il uot csscmial, for a condenser 
discharge to be n^ed to oinain the spark at 
voltages from 1,000 uj>wku'ds. By reason 
of the nature of the discharge of a condofiicr. 

very high current b* nblained far lIiosl' 
o.'iLrcinely brief limes, Variation of the 
►‘lecincal constants of the rirenik. surli ^ 
mducliiJiciuV capacity, voltage and types of 
electrode, gives control ot the time ot dis- 
cluiTife and lime of illLiminiitiim. High 
voltoge, high capacity and low inducioitce 
give highest illuTnination and shortest rime. 

The shape ainJ kind of uiaEurial ui^d fo£ 
the electrodes of the $|Ktrk gap abo greatly 
iniluirnce both ihe time nf iLliimimikion and 
the wavelength of the light emit led. Thus 
it is iMiially found for tnusi photographie 
purposes that metal aleclriKics made ot 
magnesimn. ainc, tin and iron are the best, 
"nicac iiictalsr parliiiiilarlv iTiagiiosmin. give 
high emission of blue light in the region of 
iiiaxiinum fieiLsilivity nf the plate. For 
example^ the actinic powci may be judged 
from the fnilowing: A spark of 'pg micro¬ 
farad capacity at i%ooo voUs acto=pS a mag- 
iii^siuni gap ^ indi wide ^v}l^ fng an ordinary 
process plate at 10 feet disianct: in 
i/i,o(io,iaKi sec., so that upon development 
il will be absolutely opaque. 

Types of Spark Photography, Spark 
photographs can be of iw^fi kinds: (t) those 
taken by reltocted light, and [2] tlio;=e taken 
[ConeniHii t H /'ajr 1167 


^^orM on Compositfoj! of' Balfet Ac don—Beau Daiwbt^ 

Tkis IS* n *mdy oF up actual interlucJi; oE % b^lct Likup wYth ^ 
mLplitur^ comcrii. Tki^rc Ia aotlim^ but Llie UI iinii nation, 

ana a'% lUc li^nri^ Wm? iit miUiQn it wotUd tuivfi been tkiM^c^ar^' 
for an iiuunUiuons exposure to ht givrn. But th^^n!; h iko til 
ujLiIrr-escpa^ure avidiint 1 11 tUr print, mir ii* kliere mor? than th^ 
jiEi^htr^t indkcatipi] oE ggbjcct movement. The dirke ol tiur 
eocit are wvli modjulaicil ; tEhi+ hakf^toneci of E]ic .‘Hrtlin^ arc recorded 
I Cl their true vivlmn ; Kud the diiiti not ions of the lifhtcr tenef futlv 
retained, » that the Infermice U tliiat the tKpfmiio urlvfjuntr^. 

Tile u'Oma.n asAurTie^ lUr! 1cadii]2;|; pwitly bccauM ihe U 

murv in action than the mate figure, and ponly on afcount nf lln^ 
fact that shu is ^hoivn in brighter tciiujES. Htr pfuwiiig in ttie pEcturc 
apuLc. which is ubl- yJ the Uicnpttiat doe* Imppen to be under cn-jiu til. 
lA the stronger and tliA fact that dn^ ki bill face whUc the 

nlher in item in profile is iLikoLhet fiu’tnjr of mocicnL 

The static pose of the man ■ Tllft pOftkion nparer the edge uf the 
print, aJid the inhre eubilned toor ilk twhich Sit- ra prewnted, make him 
fi aal^itbiiTy elfmcnb but one vhi ch ha* tufliiiktiit attrartion to mnin- 
tain a due Bhare of the interest attaching to I he grVPiip.^tV. L. £-. IV 
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Ballot in action—REAU Danube Merlyn Severn 

Cwimx U cam^rt); J.SX I 54) «ec. at fZ, 5ee artidt on Stofe Fhotoiraphf ipagoi 1195201) 
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SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY 


¥ by transmitted Eight. 

V In the first type the 

spark is used as an 
I illuminating source as 

I with a lamp, the light 

reflected from the object 
^ being that enteiiiig the 

t camera. In the second 

h type the spark source is 

t arranged behind the 

r object so that a shadow 

W photograph is obtained. 

I The first method of 

f illumination is usually 

* used to study rapid 

; motions of material 

^ objects such as mechan- 

isms, and the vibration 
of the wings of insects 
^ and birds, and many 

I other purposes. The 

f second method becomes 

♦ of the greatest use in 
the study of flight of 
projectiles and the 
motions of gases and 
pressure waves in ex¬ 
plosions. for by arrang- 
i n g the ill uminating 
source at a considerable 
distance from the nega- 

^ tive so that parallel light 

> is obtained, the normally 

[ invisible disturbances of 

^ gas can be discerned 

upon the plate as a 
shadow. This becomes 
! possible by reason of the bending of the ray 
of paraUei light by refraction due to the 
different density of the gas in the hot or 
compressed layers, 

fc This method of photography has been very 
successfully used in the determination of the 
acoustical properties of buildings. A small 
scale model of the building is prepared, two 
^ sides of which have plate glass walls. A 

. series of flashes of parallel hght at known 

intervals are passed through the model on 
to a plate adjacent to one side; at the same 
time a train of sound waves are created at a 
position representing the speaker position 
within the model. 

Flight of a Bullet. With a bullet the 
speed of flight may be as high as 1,500 feet 


per second, yet. with 
a spark flash of 
I /i,000.000sec, the bullet 
can be photographed as 
stationary. Furthermore, 
not only is the bullet 
made visible but also 
the air disturbances 
surrounding it: thus 
ballistic problems involv¬ 
ing much calculation and 
many assumptions.which 
may be dangerous when 
solved by other methods, 
are answered directly 
and very conclusively 
by a spark photograph. 
Outstanding examples 
of such problems are the 
distance which a bullet 
is accelerated after 
leaving tlie muzzle of a 
firearm and the dis¬ 
position of a'charge of 
small shot at various 
distances from the 
muzzle of a shot-gun. 

In the case of flames 
and the gaseous disturb¬ 
ances created by them, 
the issue of the ex¬ 
panding gases from the 
mouth of an explosion 
tube can be clearly 
depicted. Similarly, by 
the use of specially 
designed apparatus it 
has recently been possible to photograph 
a pressure wave within the explosion 

tube itself, although the velocity of the 
wave may be as high as 4,500 feet per 

second. 

From such photograplis not only can the 
velocity of the pressure wave during its travel 
in a confined space be calculated but also 
its shape observed. \^Tiereas hitherto photo¬ 
graphs of this type have been limited to the 
study of non-luminous disturbances, a recent 
■ development of the shadow method has been 
devised, wh^eby, by means of instantaneous 
flashes of monochromatic light and. special 
filtration, not only are the pressure dis¬ 
turbances made visible and stationary but 
also the highly luminous flame which travels 



PRESSURE WAVE (1), emergJnf 

from 3 . til bo. after an explosion, can be photo^rftpbed 
dearie by the shadow method of spark photography. 
Here b n pressure wave ihown’ at the instant of 
kaving 3 lobe and severJpg,5rt electrical concccc 



PRESSURE WAVE (2> Phoiosniph nken l/4.000ch 
of a second alter the upper picture. The apherlcaf 
form of the pressure wave Is plainly seen and the 
normally Invisible gases appear as an opaque black mass 
due to refraction 
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SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY 


ilirough an exploding medium. In this case 
the velocity of motion may be as high as 
10,000 feet per sec, 6,850 miles per hour). 

Timing the Spark* In the obtaining of 
practically all spark pictures the problem 
of timing the spark to occur at the desired 
instant presents the greatest difficiilty. It 
will be appreciated, for instance, that in the 
case of a bullet traveihng at 1,500 feet per 
second past a quarter-plate at a distance of a 
few inches, the time interval available during 
which the photograph must be taken is only 
1/4,500 sec. Mechanisms have, therefore, 
CO be devised which will trigger the spark 
during this particular instant. With flame 
phenomena the intert^al may be as small as 
i/30jCX>o sec,, and sometimes as low as 
1/100,000 sec. It is usually found essential 
that the moving object itself should operate 
the illuramating spark. 

In the case, for example, of bullet photo¬ 
graphy, a plate is placed at a position where 
the flight of the bullet is to be examined, and 
the spark is arranged at such a distance and 
fK)sition that parallel light is received by 
the plate. The condenser is charged up 
from a high-tension generator through a 
transformer and rectifier to the required 
potential. The bullet is fired. The sound 
wave or the gases from the propelling charge 
are arranged to impinge upon a sensitive 
interrupter, which opens a subsidiary circuit 
actuating a magnetic release, which in turn 
operates a switch in the condenser circuit. 

The discharge takes place through the con¬ 
denser circuit producing the flash at the 
spark gap. The lag in operation of the switch 
in the condenser circuit is carefully adjusted 
so that the spark occurs when the bullet is 
passing across and close to the face of the 
plate. As has been previously stated, owing 
to the fact that the hgbt falling on the 
plate is parallel, a direct shadow picture is 
obtained without the use of a lens. 

In the case of pictures of exploding gases 
the timing problem becomes more involved. 
Broadly speaking, the method used is one 
of similar character except that two ex¬ 
plosions are initiated travelling at slight!}’ 
different speeds, so that one will arrive at 
the spark control mechanism at the time the 
other is in front of the negative. By this 
means, intervals of i'100,000 sec. are 
within the control of the operator. 



GASEOUS EXPLOSION, In xhis direct shiidow photo* 
graph a rIms tube Is shown at the initant of being shattered 
by a gaseous explosion. Although the tube is completely 
distin. teg rated, it is to he noted that it does not fty in ah 
directions 

With slower mechanical phenomena taken 
by the reflected light method, such as a ball 
falling on to the surface of a liquid, it is 
usually only necessaiy^ to arrange for the 
breaking of a fine wire, or the tripping of a 
mechanical switch, to trigger (i ,e. to discharge 
it with extreme rapidity) the condenser 
circuit at approximately the required instant. 

Photographs in Series, In many 
investigations it is desirable to obtain a 
continuous series of pictures in order to 
study a complete cycle of operation. This 
can easily be accomplished in spark photo¬ 
graphy by arranging the charging rate of the 
condenser circuit to be so high that the con¬ 
denser spills over at the desired frequency. 

For alow^ frequency up to 30 per second, it is 
usually convenient to var}’ the impedance of 
the rectifying valve in the high \^oltage D.C. 
circuit (alternating current being employed for 
convenience in generating the primary high 
s^oltages required). 

For high-frequency spark discharges it is 
desirable to use a variable frequency generator 
50 that the condenser discharges at the peak 
voltage of each c}'cle in conjtt notion with a 
spark gap quenched with an air blast. With 
such special circuits, frequencies of discharge 
as high as 40,000 per second are possible, 
so that a series of pictures upon a moving 
film at this speed can be obtained. A recent 
development of the high-frequency discharge 
system has been the use of a neon discharge 
tube in place of the condenser spark. For 
stroboscopic illumination this type of dis¬ 
charge lamp is an improvement over the 
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np«iii btrciiUM: of the 

absence of noise arid the high 
light intensity obt^itnRbk tner 
:l hir^t: itrcii. Early altempts 
w\h the discharge tube wre 
nnt Kncrf^fiil nwing to arcing 
iti the uilerruptoi: wbeti high 
currents were used. This 
resinited in irrt:guIaiiLy Ln Lhe 
frcciuency of discharge and low 
light intensify, making it niicea- 
‘suiy lo woik In semi darkness. 

Modem apparatus is de\i5ed in 
i^idi a way Lo eliniinale 

these drawbacks and provides Ulnminatioti 
of snffident inten.sity to enable ohjecta tn be 
studied ill normal day light. This La done by 
compJeiely separating the functions of syn- 
rlirniniz uitm and production of the illuinina- 
lion. A rotarv^ interrupter produces the 
discharge of a small condenser, charged ro 
Heveral bundled vulls^ in the primary of si 
high frequence* transformer which raises 
the outpiilr potential difference jnat fiufirLci- 
criLly tu pas(bi ki current through the discharge 
tube. This discharge, however, only ilhimin- 
ates the rube \'er\' feebly; but tf> trigger 

lIh! ijiam discharge. 'J'his is ulilaitied from a 
largo battery of condensers, mairtliiinod con¬ 
stantly at a bigh [Kitenfial. The discharge 
tube is inserted in the ciremt of ilic [lluminau 
mg condenser in series with a x-ariahlc gap 
adjusted so Lhat the discharge can only paj?s 
w hen triggered by the discharge from the syn- 
rlirnni^er, Thi-^ arT.-mgement .tIIoivs nf the 
LLse of almost utilhnilcd illumiijatluUp since 
the interrupter carries only a $mall current. 
The inductance and renibitance of tho dis¬ 
charge circuit are also very low' and the dis 
charge is tboreifore very r.^pid, occupying 
about iT.uoo cjoo sec. 

^sueb stroboscopic illumination apparatus 
has l>een very' =inrce«.sfTil in the study of 
large objects where It is impossible to 
approach very close, as, for instance, tfie atr 
vorticiis^ proilucetl by acruplunc propeUias. 
Thus spark photography is of the greatest 
assistance in elucidating problems of high 
s^HTod phcnoincua wdiich me of scieutlhc; 
and technical mterest. 

SPECTO PROJECTOR. The British- 
[nade '' Bpecto " projector, for 9.5-mm. lilm, 
is a siEirdily built machine with many 
excellent, features. Tlie bmly Ls of cast 


aluminium alloy throughout, 
ujid lilting scfcw'^j with rubber 
feet are fitted at the front of 
the ivhTrh also accom- 

niodiiU^ light-switch, motor* 
switch, motor 5 peed regulator 
and plug pins for ctmncxion to 
supply. 

The " Specie" is made fnr 
either D.C. or AX« [50 cycltis), 
the voltage range for either 
model being from 2 ixJ-a 5 (i 
vtills. Lower voUage mudeJb 
arc supplied lo order. Illumin¬ 
ation is by a 30 volt ^.j^amp. inn-ivail 
pri>fucus himp^ the light uinissioii of 
which is augmented by a Mangin reflector. 
Cooling is effected by a bigh-speed fan with 
eight steel blades mouiited direct on the 
motor $pindl.e. 

The actual movfifnent of the film from eueli 
frame fo tlic jie.xt Is aecomplixhed Ln half the 
time taken by any ttormol 9 . 5 -mm. projertnr. 
ThL“ LS tffected by the special mcclialiistll of 
the daw wlitch irEivcls at twice normal $peed 
Nut only engages the him at a very altnmatu 
stroke. 

By this arrangement it has been possible to 
reduce the width of the main dark 5 ix:Lur of 
the shutter, and to speed up the shutter to 
three revolntiqns per picture. There is a 
small counter-bahincing sector opposite the 
main seetur, &t> that there arc six occuJtations 
per picture, which means that the light and 
dark ^x^rttHlb are distributed so evenly tliat 
flicker is entirely absent at normal ^p^s. 

Gears, spiral and worm drives, ball bciLr- 
ings and rewind dutch me enclosed and run 
in an oil bath, so that the projector is par* 
tirularly quiet anti easy-ninnmg. 

All t^sential parts ul the Enechojiisni are 
easily acces-sible and the gate unit is quickly 
renujvable. 

"J he projector lens is a rusm:lass objective 
of ij-in. focus and ajvjrture yielding 
sharp pictures even lo the comers of the 
screen. The Jens barrel is of stand;ajd siie* 
and therefnre inTcrchangeable mth other 
sluuiliiid lenses of varying foci. 

Other features are motor rewind, separate 
spmckei wheels for film feed md take*np* 
and I wi ll roller sprocket gnidtsr. Tliii claws 
are cushion sprung so that iiliii piercing is 
impossible. 
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SPECTRUM AND SPECTROSCOPE 


THE SPECTRUM AND THE SPECTROSCOPE 


James Mitchellf B*Sc*, A,LC. 

Of //ford. Ltd. 

Photography has been caHed the art of painting with light. A proper undersUnding of 
its principles and practice will be obuined by the following analysis of the composite 
character of white light and the nattire of spectra 
See ahn Cofour Photography; Dyes; Light 


T he spectrum is the name given to the 
band of rainbow colours obtained when 
a narrow beam of white light is made 
to pass through a glass prism. This band is, 
in fact, an artificial rainbow, and it is pro¬ 
duced by the separation of white light into 
its constituent colours by differential bending 
of the coloured rays during their passage 
through the prism, the refractive index or 
bending power of a material such as glass 
being different for different wavelengths. 

Tf the source of light is a small circular 
aperture the spectrum produced will consist 
of a large number of images of the small 
aperture, each differently coloured and 
overlapping, and the spectrum will be far 
from pure. It is more satisfactory to use a 
narrow sht, for this helps to eliminate 
uneven overlapping of the coloured images, 
greatly improving the purity of the spectrum. 

Dispersion. The spreading out of the 
beam to form the spectrum is known as 
dispersion, and although there are excep¬ 
tional cases, in general when white light is 
split into its component parts in this way the 
same orderly arrangement of the colours is 
obtained, blue being deviated to the greatest 
extent and red least of the visible rays. In 
the case of the rainbow the separation of the 
colours is effected by means of the raindrops 
present in the atmosphere, the light rays being 
refracted into and out of the raindrops and 
undergoi ng in tem al reflect i on wi thin the drops. 

The Diffraction Grating. The spec¬ 
trum can also be obtained by means of a 
device known as a diffraction grating, which 
is essentially a transparent plate ruled with 
parallel and equidistant lines set very closely 


together. There may be between 20,000 and 
40,000 to the inch, and the accuracy of ruling 
must be very high if the grating is to be 
satisfactor}^ The rulings obstruct the light , 
and the spaces between act as closely adjacent 
sources. Light waves from these sources 
reinforce if they are in phase and cancel if 
they are out of phase, and the directions 
at which reinforcement takes place depend 
upon the wavelength. Reinforcement there¬ 
fore takes place at slightly different angles 
for the different spectral colours, and this 
again results in the formation of a spectrum. 
For one arrangement of a grating several 
spectra are produced at different angles, the 
spectra being known as first order, second 
order, etc. 

Continuous and Line Spectra. Incan¬ 
descent solid bodies, of which the sun is an 
example, emit light having a continuous 
spectrum, the radiations form a con¬ 
tinuous band. Yet the sunlight which reaches 
the earth is deficient in certain wavelengths 
—^the spectrnin obtained contains a number 
of black lines running parallel to the slit, 
the Fraunhofer lines. The wavelengths 
corresponding to these lines have been 
absorbed in the sun's atmosphere, and this 
is important because it tells us something of 
the constitution of that atmosphere. 

Unlike solid incandescent bodies, a neon 
tube yields a discontinuous spectrum con- 
sisting of bright lines on a dark ground 
and this is the type of spectrum which is 
obtained from gases and vapours generally. 
In such a spectrum the particular radiations 
which appear are characteristic of the sub* 
stances present. Now, it is known that in 
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VISIBLE SPECTRUM. The viiible ipeccrum tj the artifiei^ rainbow produced by the reparation ol white light into its 
constituent colours. It comprises the range of electromagnetjc i^diitiorrs to which the eye is sensitive arranged according to 

wavelength 
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WEDGE SPECTROGRAPH^ Instrument for testing the spectral sensitivity of photographic 
plates. The baseboard cafrles the spectrograph, condensing lens, and 4-volt lamp, the htameni 
of which is focussed on the sHc of the spectrograph. The spectrograph itself consist! of a sllc^ 
collimatmg lens, diffraction grating and camera lens, all enclosed in the same ook; 
Courtesy, Adam Hifger, Ltd. 


certain circum¬ 
stances vapours and 
gases can absorb the 
characteristic radia¬ 
tions which appear in 
their emission spectra, 
so that the black 
Fraunhofer lines are as 
characteristic of the 
elements present in 
the solar atmosphere 
as the bright lines m 
the emission spectra of 
the elements themselves. In other words, 
particular lines in the solar spectrum indicate 
the presence in the atmosphere of the sun 
of the element in whose emission spectrum 
these lines also appear. 

Spectra are essentially maps showing the 
composition of the original beam* The 
characteristic radiations, i.e. the bright lines 
found in the emission spectra of elements, 
can be used for identifying these elements 
when they are present even in inhnitesima] 
amounts. It is knovim that the positions 
which they occupy on the wavelength scale 
are bound up as with their atomic structure, 
and, in fact, at least for the simpler elements, 
it has been possible, working from modem 
atomic theory, to arrive at the positions 
which th^e lines must occupy. 

Examination of the Spectrum, Instru¬ 
ments for examining the spectmm comprise 
spectroscopes, spectrometers and spectro¬ 
graphs, and they may utili2e prisms or 
gratings. The simplest form of spectroscope 
is the direct vision type consisting of two 
tubes, one of which slides within the other, 
alinement being preserved by means of a 
stud and slot arrangement. The larger tube 
carries the slit and the other has the lens 
and a train of prisms, and focussing is effected 
by sliding one tube upon the other until the 
best definition is achieved. An improvement 
is the addition of another sliding tube carry¬ 
ing a collimating lens, the purpose of which 
is to render the light parallel before it reaches 
the prism, and in some cases the instrument 
bears a scale, the image of which is reflected 
from the last prism face. 

To determine accurately the wavelengths 
of any particular lines it is necessary to 
compare their positions with the positions 
of Imown lines, the comparison being made 


photographically or visually. In the second 
case a spectrometer is used by means of 
which the angular deviation is read directly. 
Such instruments usually consist of one 
tube known as the collimator, a rotating 
table carrying the prism and a second tube, 
the telescope, which can be rotated about the 
axis of the prism table. In yet another 
type the telescope and coUimator are fixed 
and the prism train is rotated to cause the 
spectrum to pass before the observer. 

The photographic determination of wave¬ 
lengths is more accurate, and the method 
adopted is to photograph the unknown 
spectrum against a standard spectrum on the 
same plate. Spectrographs, as instruments for 
photographic work are called, are in general 
fairly simple pieces of apparatus, with no 
moving parts. The photographic method 
is, of course, available for ultra-violet work, 
but the optical parts must be of material 
transparent to ultra-\dolet. Quartz is the 
best material for the prism, but if quartz 
alone is used for the lenses the photographic 
plate must be beut if the spectrum is to be 
sharp all over. 

With modem photographic materials 
work can be done extending into the 
infra-red, but where the far infra-red is 
concerned a bolometer or thennopile must 
be used. 

The Wedge Spectrograph- One instru¬ 
ment which Is of particular interest to photo¬ 
graphers is the wedge spectrograph, which is 
used to determine the colour sensitivity of 
emulsions. Light from a convenient source, 
usually a Pointolite lamp, is focussed 
upon the slit and the rays from the slit are 
made parallel by means of a collimatmg lens. 
After diffraction by a grating whose rulings 
are parallel to the slit, the first order spectrum 
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is focussed upon the photographic plate* In 
the path of the light and immediately in front 
of the film is placed an obstruction consisting 
of a neutral grey wedge, and this wedge is so 
positioned that its obstructing power increases 
in a direction at right angles to the wave¬ 


length scale* The height of the image at any 
one wavelength indicates the minimum 
amount of light of that colour which wUl 
affect the emulsion, and is therefore a measure 
of the sensitivity of the emulsion to light of 
that wavelength* 


SPEED NUMBERS OF FILMS AND PLATES 

James Mitcheti, A*hC. 

Of nford. Ltd. 

It Js gener^iy admitted that no one number can properly describe the response of a 
photographic emulsion to light and that a speed figure where photographic material is 
concerned can have significance only when conditions of exposure, development and 
measurement are completely specified* For practical purposes, however, some such 
classification appears to be necessary, and here speed systems in common use are discussed 

See oko DIN ; Emuhion ; H* & D*; Schemer; Sensftometry 


T O the inexperienced photographer the 
thing which constitutes the essential 
difference between emulsions is speed. 
If he is told that one emulsion is faster than 
another* then he thinks it must be a better 
emulsion, and yet quite often the reverse is the 
case* In fact, as far as the quality of the 
final result is concerned, latitude and grada¬ 
tion are much more important. This mis¬ 
conception apart, the anxiety of the amateur 
to secure materials of still greater speed 
would seem to be rather unjustifiable since 
for practically every purpose modern emul¬ 
sions are fast enough* Especially is this true 
when one considers the wide aperture lenses 
which are now in general use by all photo¬ 
graphers who attempt subjects which present 
any difficulty whatsoever. Admittedly it 
may be necessaiy^ to secure action pictures 
in very poor light, and in such cases still 
faster materials may be necessar^^ but the 
proportion of work of this kind is small* 
On the other hand, the photographer is 
definitely within his rights when he asks for 
sufficient data about the material which he 
is using to enable him to assign a definite 
factor to it in whatever calculation he may 
embark upon as a means of deciding his 
exposure* This is all the more necessary in 
these days when photo-electric cells are being 
widely used to determine illumination values* 
There is thus some justification for a 
speed classification of emulsions, but to 
provide a suitable basis for such a classifica¬ 
tion has proved exceediugly difficult—the 
problem is as old as the process* 

Difficulties of Speed Numbers. As 
described under their own headings, three 


systems—H. & D*, Scheiner, and DIN—are 
in common use, and it is only right to say at 
the outset that none is completely satisfactory 
for the very good reason that each sets out 
to define speed by a number when it is quite 
definitely recognized that no one number can 
properly define the response of a photographic 
emulsion to both light and developer* A 
speed number obtained by any of the three 
methods in question can tell but a part of the 
story, and there need be no parallelism 
between the results obtained according to the 
different systems for the same emuision or for 
different emtilsioiis in a series. 

This is but a natural result of the way 
in which the photographic emulsion reacts to 
hght* When a photographic film or plate is 
exposed to light some obscure change occurs 
in the silver bromide grains which renders 
them susceptible to the action of the developer, 
and if photographic materials differed only 
in the minimum amount of light which would 
affect them, and not at all in the way in which 
density increased with increasing exposure 
and development, the problem of arranging 
emulsions according to speed would be simple. 
But the rate at which density increases with 
exposure varies markedly from emulsion to 
emulsion and with different developers; and 
whereas at low intensities one emulsion may 
be faster than another, a greater intensity 
of light may affect them in the reverse order, 
and, further, their relative speeds may not 
be constant with different developers* 

Early Experiments. Two of the three 
systems already referred to are based on 
the experimental determination of ** threshold 
values*" As might have been expected* the 
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earliest attempt to determine speed numbers 
also followed these lines, and some twelve 
years before Hurter and Driffield worked out 
their system of sensitometry, Wamerke 
had devised a method whereby plates were 
exposed behind a step-wedge, each step of 
which had a density one-third greater than 
the one preceding, the steps bearing opaque 
numbers. A candle or phosphorescent 
tablet was used as the light source, and the 
highest number which could be distinguished 
on the developed plate w&s taken as the 
speed of the plate. Each number represented 
under the conditions of the test a speed 
one-third greater than that represented by 
the previous number. Then came the work 
of Hurter and Driffield, which established 
the characteristic curve as the best guide 
to the beha\dour of an emulsion. 

Comparing Emulsions. The characteristic 
curve is dealt with under the heading Curve 
(and also in Mr. Davdes' article on Negative : 
Density and Tone Values); here it is sufficient 
to say that it owes its form to the varying 
sensitivities of the individual sOver bromide 
grains which compose the emulsion and to 
the way in which the emulsion absorbs the 
incident light. 

The simplest way in which to compare 
two plates would be to allow the same amount 
of light to fall on each of them for the same 
time and to develop them together under 
the same conditions, but o%ving to the 
complexity of the emulsion response when, 
as described above, lights of different 
intensities are employed, this comparison 
only holds good for the actual exposure given, 

H. & D, By means of the sector 
tvheel Hurter and Driffield gave a number of 
exposures to adjacent areas of a plate, and 
the results when developed made it possible 
to compare plates not only at one exposure 
level but at a number of levels througliout 
the useful range of the material, and the 
characteristic curve is a diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentation of these results. It shows the effect 
on the emulsion of every degree of exposure 
from under to over for a particular develop¬ 
ment. Several curves can be placed on the 
same paper for different times of development. 

As described in pages 941-945, the 
churacterislic curve is"-shaped, and only in 
tlie middle or straight line portion is correct 
reproduction obtained. In this region equal 


percentage increments in exposure produce 
equal increments in density, and Hurter and 
Driffield, having shown the necessity for the 
study of the curv^e as a whole, came to the 
conclusion that in choosing a speed number 
for an emulsion, reference must be made to 
this region of correct exposure. So they pro¬ 
duced the straight line until it cut the 
exposure axis and made the point of inter¬ 
section a measure of the speed of the material 
for the particular development given. 

Logical as this method is, it fails to some 
extent because in practice the under¬ 
exposure region is used considerably Eind the 
capacity of the emulsion to pick up details 
in the shadows is often of vital importance. 
The H, & D, figure gives no indication of 
the behaviour of the emulsion in this respect. 
Again, the method as originally described 
falls short in that the standard candle is not 
suitable as a source of light. Moreover, 
the H. & D. system employs a series of 
exposures on a time scale basis. 

The Scheiner System. The other two 
systems in use today resemble more closely 
the Wamerke method in that they derive 
their numbers from the under-exposure 
portion of the curve, although in neither 
method is the curv^e plotted. On the Scheiner 
system emulsion speeds are determined by 
ascertaining the minimum exposure necessary 
to produce a visible image on the developed 
plate, which is examined visually while 
being held against white paper. The ex¬ 
posures are made by means of a sector 
wheel and the source of light is the Hefner 
amyl-acetate lamp placed at a distance of 
one metre. Among the weaknesses of this 
system of testing are the colour of the light 
source, the fact that no development is 
specified, and the fact that the system is 
based on visual estimates. The importance 
of the last factor is sometimes overlooked. 
Actually, it is a density difference which is 
measured, and the minimum detectable 
density difference may be as low as 0.01, 
although under conditions of work 0.05 is 
probably a common value. Even thougii 
the under-exposure region may be used in 
practice to quite a large extent, it is doubtful 
whether it is of value as far down as this. 

The DIN System. The third system in 
use is the DIN. In this method a 40-\vatt 
lamp is used as the light source at a distance 
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c»f meiTR from the p 3 ^lte- The light is 
tUtercd so Uiat it approximiilcs do&cly to 
the colour quality of daylight, and the range 
of ex[>n«itre Ls given tlirniigli an optical 
vvcd^ of 50 i-teps, the exposure lime beinj^ 
constant and equal to r/30 sec. Devclojv 
munt is ccailinuod to give a maximum effect, 
and after proce^ing the plate is examined 
ro fifitermine the highest step-wedge density 
^vLkh Las produced a Jennity of at least 0.10 
above fog Once more the siinilarity to the 
S^-amerke system ivill Ije apparent. Here 
the Colour qualiL^’ tif Lhcsuui ci: issstisfacLory^ 
but the tact that development is carried to 
such an extent as to give the highest possible 
speed ruling witlLuul regard to the kg 
produced (other than to state its value it 
above OH4i>^ lias caused the met hod tn Ik; 
severely criticized, Photograpluc Films and 
plates are never developed to infinity m the 
general way^ and any reasult between plates 
developed in this way must be unfair. 

Basic Difficuttiei. fn a more complete 
c-ojisldcralioii of tliis subject one w'ould have 
to consider $uch things as 1 >: T failure 
and the iniermittency effeetp both of which 
conspire lu coin|dicaLe ^nsilomutry Tliu 
first refers to ihe fact thai the eflcci on an 
f-mulsion of a light of high intensity for a 
short titue is not iiuccsaorily the iuime as 
that of a light of low mtcnstiy for a long 
Kme. even Irhough Hic prcKiuct of the 
Intensity and the tune k Lliu same in La^lli 
coses. The second effect concerns the 
fact that ten short exposures do not always 
give the same effect as une exposure of ten 
times ihe diiraiicn of the others (intensify 
being kept conalaiitjp For (liese rea^wins 
the accurate laboratory determinations ol the 
bflhaxinur of an emiTl^ion can be of valtie 
from the poml of viuiv of the photugraphur 
only when the conditions are similar lo those 
met with in prartTce, f'.^, the exposure must 
be of the older of that given In the caniL-mp 
and the rouge of exposures must be arrived 
at by altering the intensity nt light reaching 
the plate and nut the tune foi whieh it acta. 

Thus, sector-wheel methCMjs are to some 
extent put out of court* and the DIN system 
would appeal tu have still anuthur advantage 
since it utilizes on optical step wedge. 

Th« f^hotographer^s Need* Vet another 
mctliod of Lmulaioii da^ifieatiun haa beau 
suggested based on the exposure necessary 


iu give a [iilniiiium useful gradient-the 
minimum useful gradient being taken asn.j. 

Sufficient has been said tn show I lie 
difLcully of urrivlng at any dassificalion of 
emulsions according to spe^ which shall he 
of definite use to the man bahind the camera. 
Tills is the real crllcrion of success for any 
sy^tetrip and here it may be permissible to 
point out that a large bsKly of taclmical 
upinluii Li Li favour of a simplified systeut 
which involves no accurate dcierminarion 
of s|>€ied but provides photograpliErH wilL 
all iLe information wiilcL they need to know. 

This idea is not new, but it has lately been 
reintroduced by Ilford Limited in coiinexiun 
with the produelii of the Company and 
especially for use in conjunction with the 
Ilford Photo-Electric Metur. ft dcjaindit 
upon the fact lhat a speed increase of less 
than twice is not vL-orth worrying alwn. 
Actually h is in conformity \dLli coninluli 
practice. On some such system as this it is 
possible, therefore* to group logether emul- 
i^uiis which ccirrcspuid fairly clusely in 
working speed without hair-splitting and 
withniit con fusing the photographer w-itli 
figurtm derived froiii ^eiiHitunietrie Lesls, the 
conditions of which may not be comparable 
with those under which he is working, 

'file adoption of a Group i^ystum merirly 
involves ihe selling out of the relationships 
beiwcen different material.=1 bailed on the 
beluLviour of one parLieuiar produel which 
is taken, as a working standard. 

Sufficient has been said to uidicate how 
diOieult is the task of orrivnn^ at a satis- 
iaciory' solution of the problem. It tvoiild 
be mLsleadiug^ however, lo bring the article 
to a close v^ithoui mentioning the excellent 
work which has b«n and is t>eijig done hy 
the vurious National Committeea on the 
^standardization of ! 5 cnsitometiie Practice— 
committees which come into existence as a 
rChult of the Intemational Congresses of 
Fhotograpfiv v.'hicli have been held from time 
to time^ 

SPEED OP FILM MOVEMENT 

(CINE). The normal speed of film uiovt' 
ment. iliiough ihe gate of a cine camera or 
projector, is 16 frames per sec. for silent 
lUni^^ and 24 Lp.a. for sound film Frame, 
Cine), Depariures from these speeds fire 
stjmfirimes made for special purposes Cinc- 
niutugraphy. Amateur ^ (a) page^j^i^), hut suctl 




SPLfCING ONE FILM 


departures are invariably confined to camera 
work, to produce a special or falsified result 
when the film is projected at normal speed. 
It is not standard practice to vary to any 
pronounced degree the normal speed of the 
projector. 

A projection speed of i6 f-p.s. is regarded 
as the minimum for really satisfactory^ and 
fluid representation of motion, while 24 f.p.s. 
has been adopted for sound films owing to 
technical considerations in connexion with 
the photographic reproduction of sound. — 
Harold B. Abbott^ 

SPLICING SUB-STANDARD 

CINE FILM 

The process of joining cine film calls for 
skill and care at the editing bench* for any 
faults in the work are made apparent 
during projection. Here Mr. Harold B. 
Abbott gives detailed instructions for 
carrying out this operation with the various 
devices now available for amateur use 

In the splicing, or joining, of cine films no 
adhesive is used, and the term ''film 
cement ” is, strictly, a misnomer, A film 
splice is* or should be, a welded joint* and 
the function of the so-called " cement is 
to dissoh^e partially the film surfaces which 
are to be united, so that when the plastic 
surfaces are brought together and allowed to 
dry" under pressure the tM"o pieces of film are 
actually fused toge t her an d cannot be 
stripped apart because the joint has become 
one homogeneous piece of film. 

Comparatively few cine workers ever 
achieve such a perfect splice because the 
oi>eration appears to be so simple that it is 
not appreciated that perfect splicing is an art 
calling for deftness and considerable practice. 

The most common type of film joint is that 
in which each piece of film is trimmed square, 
just beyond a sprocket hole, and after the 
necessary preparation the two pieces are over¬ 
lapped to the extent of one perforation (or 
pair of perforations* in the case of 
film). Occasionally i6-min, film is cut diagon¬ 
ally to give a diagonal splice " in which a 
double thickness of film around the per¬ 
forations is avoided Fig* i). 

To achieve a neat and durable splice 
attend to the following points; 

(i) The overlap should be neither too 
wide nor too narrow; a total width of 3/32 
in. for the splice is satisfactory^ for all gauges 


of film except 35-mm., which requires about 
5/32 in* 

(2) The emulsion must be scraped clean 
from the portion of film which is to be 

co^^ered hy the -—-- 

overlapping piece, ^ ’ *-^ ^ 

and the greatest y ^ 

care should be __ / 

taken that the * * " 

area scraped is Fig- l- OSafram showing how a 

. i 4 diagonal splice avoidi the aprocket 

exactly^ that holes on a I fi-mm* film. The dotted 
which will be the of overlap 

covered by the second piece of film ^ 
otherwise a clear or dark band will 
show later on the screen, according to 
whether too much, or not enough, emulsion 
has been scraped awuy. To facilitate re¬ 
moval of the emulsion, some workers damp 
the portion which is to be scraped; but a 
cleaner line, and usually a more efficient 
splice, is brought about by dry scraping. If 
damp scraping is resorted to, the film must be 
thoroughly diy^ before the solvent is applied. 

In addition to the emulsion, there is a trans¬ 
parent substratum which must be removed, 
and the film base should be roughened* 

(3) The celluloid side of the second piece 
of film should be perfectly clean where it is 
to make contact with the first piece* Some 
authorities recommend applying film cement 
to the second piece and immediately wiping 
it of! ; others advocate light scraping of the 
celluloid side of the second piece as well as 
the emulsion side of the first. The film must 
be emulsion-side upward when spliced. 

(4) A small quantity of film cement is 
applied to the scraped portion of the first 
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Flg> 2. SEife$ In film-splicins operation- a shows the broken 
film, the dotted lines Indicating where the trimming takes 
pface. b Illustrates the film ends when trimmed* with the 
emuliian scraped from the left-hind portion. The spliced film 
with overlap of one perforation is shown at c 
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SPLICING CINE FILMS 


piece ot film the seconti 
piece k uiimcdiahly laid on 
and placed under pressure, l i 
is at this point thar niosl 
amateunii fail. The t]uaiiL[ly 
of cement to be applied caDs 
for nicety of j^id^ement: it 
tniis't no I be sparse^ yet a 
superfluity causes a botch. 
Only experience can teach 
the collect quuiiLity to use, 
and rapid closure ot the joint 
after cementing Is of par- 
Liculaj im|xiitniicc b^i:au:9e the 
cement b^ns to dry almost 
at nnee. 



Fif. *. Kotik 0-mm, Jfllictr. Tii-i tvttUft l« ti i lepariE^ 
And ln«Dr^ril*i i icrip^r. Ic U 4l|« utM, ti (IliJiS riC<4. 
Par pninPnr E.lii ¥vNC* 


{5J Pressure shouJd be mainiainefl ev-enly 
over ihe enure area of the splicu for /rom 15 
to 30 Micundsn after whtcli Llie joint shoiiJd Iw 
firm enouj^h to hold, ft slioukl not, however, 
lie 511 Injected to any strain for a trunulc or UVo. 

Ji will be obvious from the loregoing that 
witliout the use of some kind of splicm^ 
jnachinL< efficient and accumte splicing is 
uliiiudt impossible, Not only must trimming 
and serapine be performed i^ith mathematical 


accuracy, but exact suppr- 
imposition of thespnickel hulcii 
and perfiicL alincmcnt Of the 
film strip must also be secured, 
otherwise trouble \vill eventu¬ 
ally arise in projecting. 

Spheins appliances range 
from simpleclanqjs Ui elaborate 
and [dniusL automatic splicers 
In which trimming, pcrapiikg 
and joining are (jcrfonued 
r a p i d 1 y and with extreme 
accuracy. Inasmuch uk the 
presentation n! a fihn^ the film 
itself, and even the projector, 
may be mined by had splicing, 
a good splicer is to be re¬ 
garded as an in vest merit rather than 
extravagance- .\parl from splicei^ dtisigncd 
10 manipulate any one gauge of film, there 
are others^ such as the Ensign " L^niversa!," 
which pro vide for the splicing of all sub- 
sLiiiidafd films—16 mm., 0.5 mm. and 8 mm. 

Film Cement. Coiiitnorelahy prepared 
film cements are obtainable in a large minibcr 
of brands, and while some of them are 
cquallv etiective with uuy make of tilm, 
there are others which fail to net with certain 
films. In such cases it is advisable to 
the brand of ccineiil recommended by the 
makers of the film. 

Except when large quantities ore used it is 
scarcely vvoitli while to make up one’s own 
cement, but where snch a course seems 
desirable the following formula v'.ill be found 
suiiuble for non-flam fihii.s : 

A mv 1 acetate 3 ossa. 

Accionir ., .. . - .. yzH. 

Acttic acid ** ■* os- 

r.hicial acetic add being very' corrosive, 
it i:^ essential that the splicer be carefully 
deaoctl nfier use. 

Note coreiully that some film 
cenieTn:s are non-iEilhLcnmahle, 
wULie Olliers are highly in- 
flornmable, li is advisable to 
moke a te^^t by putting luo or 
thrta; di:up& Oil an Old plate and, 
after carefully rcmovHng iJic 
stock bn f tie from range, apply¬ 
ing a iiiuU'ii. if the cement 
caiches alight it will Iw obvfioua 
that splicing must never be 
under taken near a naked flame. 



Fl'l %■ “Thi Eas-lliih "'Ul^lvBirn i.a«n AVoTm, iJD lltaj wixh |^. 
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SPORTS PHOTOGRAPHY: (1J GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
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PEfitures af tventi majf itm from siiTipli; and iirai^htforw^rd 

^niipi xo h||h|y speclidized phoco|ntphi of fui moving subjccs. In the followJn^ P 3 £'H 
th^ author gives siomt valuabla hints as to the appaoEus and technique necessary for 
varloi^s^ branches of the subfdct. For r^Faced Informuclon referervee ifiould bo midc 
to cho hud logs AttFon Phocojiraphy ; HiKh^Speed Photography : Hiintiia^ ^ Tele¬ 
photography K Yachts and Yachting 


S POUT mid the pliPtof^Tuphy of rapidly 
object? arc in many \» 7 ays 
kindred ^ubjcctiir iiJLliOii^h there utc 
many oetdiions where, due to adverse 
conditions, ^me sporhi pictures cannot rely 
on sery rapid shutter speeds, particularly 
during the winter months^ and there are other 
furniH uf sjxkrt wliert: arlifieiLd light and a 
specialized kncwled^e of the subject are 
ref|uirfifT 

Duiiiig lLic sun liner iiiuiUJrs, apart fruin 
ath let io sports. racing, jumping, etc.. theme are 
goTTie.H sitrh as cricket wdiich Icnil themselves 
bolli to pictorial and action photographs. 

Cricket and Golf^ Apart from die 
famtius cricket gicmntLj^ whirre the use uf a 
camera is restricted, there is a w^ealth ot sub¬ 
jects for ever}' type of camera, particularly 
ilk the " villaj^e green *' vanety cf miiiches 
u'hich take place rtll over the country. 


fn pliotographiufi cricket, close-up views uf 
the Ixitsman or individual players require the 
use uf a lung^fueus Icn^, and due to tlic ]}ru' 
gress made in miniature cameras this type of 
appar.TMis can be com pact and convenienr, 
As a generaJ rule the most effective'' shuts'' 
arc those which are taken almost at the 
cummenccmcnt uf an Lndividiial action, or at 
Ihe finish of a stroke. At such times there 
will nor he the mopt rapid movement, but the 
btuiice wUJ convey the greatest action. Tiii^ 
IS particulariy true in the case of golL If the 
photograph i.n exposi=?d diirinir the maxim urn 
movement, it ntay require a sluilLer speed uf 
nearly i.i,zoo sec, to " frc^eKfr "■ the actiotv 
and if the picture ware absolutely sharp, 
it might even appear as if the player had 
posed for the photograph. 

This soitieLiinc^ happens in the best sports 
pictures, %vhere a perfect result from the 









HOnE Side aAfriNO. Crick** » ^Clkh at lulutec m-KUr for- 4lni»'E lypt af E3.nivF3 durJilj ihM Eummtr 

ranriKiLi Flir iSnv* ^hHiafr^pli. Li^ 4 ii Wllh 1 iJo* *xKi|UF*, b of lh« vUIll* tftmn " mi nuLEhcf 

wIilEh Eilrc plicn lU aviiir iliv upuntrf. lu WKumtnUfj md -plculnf ^yxJKEkH irt unddniibld 
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photographic standpoint fails to convey the 
action of the subject in the same degree as 
a similar picture employing a slower shutter 
speed and failing to arrest the whole of the 
movement. Provided most of the ])icture 
is critically sharp, movement shown on a ball 
or the extremity of a cricket bat or golf club 
conveys an idea of speed and helps the effect. 

Such sports as cricket and golf often lend 
themselves to a pictorial angle. Even general 
views where the action of tiie play is seen 
through overhanging trees, or against a bold 
silhouette formed by a group of onlookers, 
will convey the atmosphere of the scene. In 
this type of picture the background is often 
a dihicult5% particularly where great depth of 
focus will render all distant objects perfectly 
sharp. A low viewpoint helps to place the 
players above the line forming the boundary 
of the held, whilst an exceptionally high angle 
often obtains striking ehects, especially when 
long shadows are present. 

Footbath In direct contrast to such 
sports as cricket, football during the winter 
months presents its own problems. It is one 
of those subjects where the old adage—more 
haste, less speed — can be applied with 


advantage. The novice, in attempting to 
photograph a football match, is possessed 
with a great desire to rush about the touch- 
line, to the annoyance of the linesman and 
derision of the crowd, usually arri^mg several 
seconds after any single incident, trying to 
set the focus of the camera to suit a particular 
shot, and getting it set just in time to see the 
players, strolling back after the goal has been 
scored* 

The old hand will camp down at one end 
of the field, set the focus on a distance of 
from five to seven yards, with the fastest 
shutter speed that can be obtained under the 
existing lighting conditions, and then show' 
about as much animation as a goabpost. 

It is simply a matter of waiting for an 
incident to happen ■within the range of the 
camera, which is often a signal for all the 
best action to take place at the other end of 
the held 1 When it is considered that there 
are many such games which will only present 
tw’o or three first-class incidents during the 
whole play, it becomes a matter of skill not 
to miss an opportunity. 

The greatest skill is represented by the 
photographer who can make the most of pooi' 



HIT FOR SiX ! A go&d acclofl soap taktn iiut as the bauman finished 
by composini th® picture lo the view-fiodiir before the ball fs bowledi 

Photo. Befuofd AJficof, jr. 


be taken 
adequate 
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UiAGUE MATCH. A fine action snapshot taken by a spectator from one of the siinds. Sub}eeti 
such as this are quite wkhin the range oi moderatety price<i tameru. Exposure (/bQ sec. 

Photo. Crsig Afien 


may rapidly im- 
pinge on the 
camera leas or 
on the head of 
the photographer 
before it has been 
realiz;ed in the 
finder. 

For this reason, 
quite apart from 
the difficulty oi 
using a glass 
finder, the ^vi^e 
frame type is to 
be recornmended, 
and bearing in 
mind that the 
find-er is only 
really required for 
centring purposes, 
the eye follows 



light, and still obtain good action photo¬ 
graphs with a comparatively slow shutter 
speed. Bearing in mind 
that it requires a much 
more rapid shutter speed 
to arrest movement across 
the field of view than 
it does to freeze move¬ 
ment coming towards the 
camera, poor light is 
usually a signal for the 
photographer to get close 
to the goal and to set 
the camera focus for a 
greater distance, opening 
up the lens stop as far as 
possible. 

Suitable View-Finders. 

The miniature camera 
is very useful for this work, 
due to the short-focus lens 
and the speed with which 
the camera can be set for 
the next shot. Suitable 
view-finders play an im¬ 
portant part in sports 
photography. Very rarely 
is there sufficient time to 
watch for the incident in 


the game independently, like the old 
gentleman who looks over his glasses, and 
the direction of the 
camera is trained on the 
subject almost uncon¬ 
sciously, The game is 
being watched beyond the 
limit of the finder, and 
the latter is slowly centred 
in anticipation of the 
incident, 

Rugg e r, While t he 
Association game offers 
many attractions, par¬ 
ticularly for the worker 
with a focabplane camera, 
it is Rugby that has greater 
possibilities for the 
amateur with a more 
modest outfiL 

The reason for this is 
that the action through' 
out a game of Soccer is 
more continuous, with 
fewer pauses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ball. 
With Rugger the “ iiiie- 
out *' and "scrums"' 
provide pauses of com¬ 


a small finder, and, par¬ 
ticularly at a football 
match, there is a reason¬ 
able chance that the baU 


* WELL SAVED I" A £oo^ close-up snapshot In 
whkh the acc.1on bxs been arrested at the tap of the 
ipringn thus allowing for i longer exposure chan 
wou^d otberwke be pojsihic. The cameraman had ^ 

waked in exactly the right twskton sliei L piety t;: - 


parative rest, when a slow 
shutter speed will be 
sufficient to record groups 
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LINE OUT. Here agaEn the camerainan has stopped the motion of the 
Ayers at the top of the lump. The exposure given In this case was t '25Q sec* 


the scrum, a good action snapshot on the Rugger field. The vigorous 
effort of the forwards and the alert posture of the scrum half are well 
portrayed. Exposure l/lOO sec. at ffi.l 

of a javelin thrower photographed 
from a low viewpoint slightly to 
the front, so that the hand and 
fomard portion of the javelin are 
nearest to the lens, and will be 
depicted as the most important 
part of the subject* Slight distor¬ 
tion under these conditions does 
not matter* The human eye has a 
habit of concentrating on the 
object of a subject ; unconsciously 
the impression of an onlooker will 
be the poise and strength of the 
arm and an impression of the 
javelin, which, although in correct 
proportion to the rest of the subject, 
automatically recei%-es prominence* 
If a photograph recorded the 
same view, giving equal prom¬ 
inence to the whole of the 


In the case of Soccer a position near one 
of the goals is generally productive of a good 
batch of pictures, but this does not apply 
to Rugger, Positions at various points 
along the touch-line (with the sun to one 
side) are best for this subject* 

Practically any type of hand camera with 
a reliable speeded shutter can be used for the 
purpose, although it must be admitted that 
a focal-plane shutter places an added power 
within the hands of the worker. With it 
such incidents as swift rushes and tackling 
can be snapped. These are outside the 
scope of a slower shutter* 

A low viewpoint is generally more effective 
than a high one* In the case of a " line- 
out there is generally one moment when 
the men and the ball are almost stationar}' 
for a fraction of a second* 

Athletic Sports. Running, 
jumping, throwing and action 
photography where single 

figures or small groups are to 
be expected at predetermined 
positions, are easier to photograph. 


There is usually plenty of time to obtain 
a focus, and even watch several incidents 
before an exposure is made. During good 
light in the summer rapid exposures can 
foe made, and panchromatic film, vnth a 
yellow or green filter, is to be recommended* 
In this way white figures can be shown 
against a deep sky tone, and where an ample 
lens hood or shield is available striking action 
photographs can be obtained against the 
light, possessing a beautiful gradation of 
greys picked out with bright high-lights 
round the figures* 

Angle of View, Any given action 
should be represented as strongly as possible, 
choosing a low \dewpoint for a high jump 
and a side view (if possible} for a long jump. 
Exaggeration is often helpful, as in the case 
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FIRST TJHE ROUND, The choice of viewpoint tn thi» snapshot enabled the photographer to give a longer exposure than would 
have been possible had the subject been taken side view. The purposely blurred background focusses the attention on the athletes 

Photo^ Bernard A/fi^rf* /r. 


subject, it would not offer the same impression; 
whereas a more carefully selected angle might 
not be so true from the reason of perspective, 
but %vDuld be more than excused by reason of 
the more correct impression that it conveyed. 

There are many sports subjects that do not 
require fast shutter speeds. Often at the 
start of a race, just as the pistol is fired, 
the competitors tvill lean forward in anticipa¬ 
tion as the start is signalled* They will 
exaggerate the movement until there is a 
moment when they have moved beyond the 
balance possible in a standing position, and 
yet have scarcely started to run. 

This position conveys extreme action and 
can often be obtained with a shutter speed 
not exceeding 1/25 sec,, while other sports, 
such as tug-of-war, can be quite easily 
recorded with comparatively slo%v shutter 
speeds. Between each signal to heave there 
will be a straining of every muscle and 
then a slight pause while the side either 
gains a step or loses one, and it is at such 
moments that the best pictures can be 
obtained. 


Water Sports, Many opportunities are 
presented for the photography of water 
sports both at the baths and on the river. 
The subjects vary $0 much, from the racing 
eights to the greasy pole at the baths, that 
few remarks can apply equally to every 
type of water sport. On the river, particu¬ 
larly at a regatta, a long-focus lens is often 
a great advantage, and a high viewpoint is 
preferable when photographing racing. It 
is at a close finish that the best chances 
present themselves, the additional energy 
that is often put into the last few strokes 
conveying the maximum effort. The advan¬ 
tage of a picturesque setting can be used to 
preserve the atmosphere of the scene, and 
thus a particularly pleasing record can be 
obtained. 

If very rapid exposures are given to 
splashing water, tlie spray will become 
frozen, and every drop of water remaining 
in a state of perpetual suspension will not 
convey the soft flowing impression of the 
medium itself. Such photographs taken at 
1/1,000 sec,, or faster, usually convey sharply 
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passes across in 
a flash. For this 


reason many press 
pho t ographers 
developed the an 
of pushing the 
camera to make the exposure. That is, if the 
direction of the object were the same as that 
required to press the button, the camera 
was held lightly and the release was pushed 
heavily, with the result that not only the 
button but the whole camera received a jerk. 


SPEED IN THE SUHF. ^peed and accion are sugfesced tn every line of clie figures shown in 
this lively seaside picture. A franre view-finder b ch^ most suitabie type in caking fasc-moving 
subjects of this kind. The blurred water increases the Feeling of speed 
Photo. £jf^>ress Photo. Ltd. 

defined figures fixed in a \'ery unnatural 
surrounding of an appearance of stiff cotton¬ 
wool. If the same picture is exposed at 
about I/Too sec. there may be a moment of 
minimum movement when the figure will 
be reasonably sharp, and the surroundings 
will convey the idea of 
water. Obviously there 
are times when a v^'ery 
rapid exposure is essen¬ 
tial, and on those oc¬ 
casions splashing water 
should be avoided as far 
as possible. 

Motor Racing. Men¬ 
tion must be made of 
the methods applied to 
motor racing and fast- 
moving vehicles. A low 
viewpoint is usually the 
most effective, and, par¬ 
ticularly in motor racing 
in any form, complete 
sharpness amounts al¬ 
most to the same tlnng 
as picturing the car in 
a standing position. 

In mechanical subjects 


REGATTA EVENT. 

scenes for the camera 


Water sports held in brilliant sunshine provide many attractive 
Above, an event at the Swan Regatta. Thames Oitton 
Photp^ Bernard Al/Jeri, Jr. 


unsharpness due 
to subject move¬ 
ment cannot be 
tolerated, and 
the only alterna¬ 
tive is to blur the 
background by 
following the 
subject with the 
camera. When 
taking fairly close 
shots of a sporting 
car it is not easy 
to follow it in the 
view-finder, for 
though the move¬ 
ment appears slow 
as it approaches 
the camera, once 
it has arrived it 
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Oil llie Otb^r hand, it 

1 he object upp reached 

frcHii Ihe ppixiEiite dircc 
tion ,1 fmjjEr was placed 
liglillyyn the button and 
I ho cxpoKiiTi! wLis made by 
piudiin^j ihc camera ou 
to the hngcr. €lDitd"> of 
dust help to give at mo 
jipliei'o to Hudi a subject, 
and whore the CJir can ha 
photOfP'aphcd again$f the 
sky. wkh a blnrmfJ foto 
ground, stnkitsj' efiect!i 
aim U- oxpociod. 

In using a focal-pboc 
Khuller t ho sharpest 
for any given shtitter 
s^KCil will be olitaijicd 
whoTi the blind travels in 
tho upposiio direclion \u 
the movement of the 
image across the ]}liilc. 

Hearing in mind that the 
image movomenl in the 
camera in llio opposite 
direction to that oi the 
iibject. the camera can sometimes be held 
tipside down to provide this effect, or in iho 
case Of blinds that irai-'dl fmm tup to bDitnm 
the aiiiicra mn?it be bold sideAvnys. Sec 
fuHhff titid^r Hi;^b Speed Photography. 

SPORTS PHOTOGRAPHY; 

{1} TENNIS 

Thfi Mfinl* pEaypr adSan. \i 1 fivouHie 
lubjncl for tfi* phoiOfrapHuf fpr^ apirt from 
the pcpylarlty oF thfl iamc. the uriimataiJ 
accncx w'h]ch «n be tiipiured by the cuncrj 

hiveu jr-Dit ptCEarial ippcah it* 

leant weictjmic tip* on ihfl rljht rnetnodi 
to follow In Obcainin^ arresting ind Prlfinal 
t*nnlJ phPtPfnphi 

Taking gmd tennis snap.^hnts is jiisl 
sufficiently diflicult toinako it vei v intoresttTig 
^o^tllo aniatenr photo^^raphorw'hn is attracted 
by Speed wotkr 

!n vi^orotis action ^iiups it is preferable to 
KOt the ball into the picuire, but tlihr h gmlv 
I'Hi^ii^lblt: to the nw'ner o\ u camer^i fitted w'ith 
a focal iiliino slillClor. I Inwcver. a pocket 
i-amera Is quite capcibk of deal mg with the 
siiajority of shuti. t^|*OCtaHv if fitted wiLh a 
reliable slinuef. Mich as liiv Coinpur The 
bifjhest 9peed of I lib- shutter stop?^ iiearlt 


every trace of movoineni 
if an angle of about 6o 
deg. is chosen for the 
vneivpninL. 

With the excellent 
fi^irtsitivo material avail' 
able iiuw^aday^ there 
need be little lear of 
under - exposure if the 
lighting rmidi Lions are 
re^uMinablv good. Eupef- 
spood films are quito 
sati'^bctorv^ for rolbfihn 
oaineros. not only on 
HiCrriuni of their ven-higli 
sqitrod. but also Ixxause 
of their ineroasod colour 
sentiiLEVenoss. TTic user^ 
<jf plafeii wTlI do well tn 
ii:m! ifofI gradation |>an- 
chromatic pin Los. 

Apart from tennis t-uap 
shots that can be soenred 
at iiardeii purtins or on 
private iaw™^ there are 
plenty of oppnrtuiiilies 
of taking toisroanient 
tennis pictures, since tberc are some 200 
tournaments in England each year. 

Position. A gnunri [jusitiuii tO takn uji is 
between the Hcrvico line and the net, with 
tlio :iUii behind the camoia. It is advisable 
to w.aich the players it 15 prcipnscd to take for 

a few minutes before comniondngCH|>erati[}TiHH 

Md determine the be$t strokes for picluros. 

A direct-vision findirr :3hould be employed 
rf |Kissih|e, and It will be found thjit the best 
pictures can he obtained by using a low 
lit. Tlic court is li bera I ly marked out 
with while lines, anti acquaintajice witli their 
measurements wUl help In correct focussing. 

It Li necessary* to <leterminii beforehand 
exactly xvhat to taki.% and usually it Li best 
to wait fur a fault on the hrst service and fo 
take the second, as the spixrfl of the ball firing 
slower tlierc Is a better chance of rtrlea^ng 
the shutter at the preci-Hc moment required. 
For other posit euus in pluy it is ad%u.Table to 
!iut tfic focussing sc.'ik to a fixed distance. 

The amateur shuuld at first cnnccutrate 
ujKin the service, because it is the only detail 
lilvyn which he can rely fur uniformity- .\ll 
experienced players serv'e from the same 
^losition. 50 that an op[xa'tunity is. affoRltd 



fiTAft OF THt COURTS An alfcnivi Kkl^ 
uiip Hi Hll^ ItirSvimritn It WimMHtlHri 
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to focus beforehand upon the position taken 
up when the exposure is actually made* 
Exposure. If the exposure is made with 
the ball ascending, or at the top of its flight, 
the player is practically static>nar}% and a 
veiy^ slow exposure can be given—even i 50 
gee.—but the speed with which the racquet 
is thrown back, let alone that with which it 
strikes the ball, is far greater than one would 
have imagined* The ball itself travels with 
very great velocity, so that, even for an 
ordinary service, to get both racquet and 
ball sharp the focal-plane shutter at i 500 
or I 600 sec* will be required* 

In taking up a position the background 
should also be carefully selected* I he ball 
must be showm as a feature, and a patchy 
background of trees or buildings close behind 
may completely obscure it* Next to the 
service, the best chance of taking isolated 
episodes is to catch a player at the net ready 
to smash," selecting the moment when the 
hall has come into the field but not suffi¬ 
ciently near for him to strike. 

It is a diflicult matter to show a game in 
progress with all the players in position on 
account of the smallness of the figures* If 
such an attempt is made it is best done from 
a height, as, for example, the spectators' 
stand in the centre court at Wimbledon, when 


a bird's-eye view is not unattractive* At 
the same time, pictures of tennis matches on 
private lawns with groups of sj>ectators will 
frequently make delightful compositions. 
But the keen high-speed photographer will 
want to work upon large single figures at a 
distance of not more than eight or ten yards. 

SPORTS PHOTOGRAPHY: 

(3) SPEEDBOAT RACING 

Few sports present scenes more lively, vivid 
and scintillating than speedboat racing, and 
for the photographer who wants vigorous 
action pictures this sport has great attrac¬ 
tions. Here Mr. S* W. Batting, whose opinions 
are based on long experience, offers valuable 
advice on taking such pictures 

To say that the successful photography of 
speedboat racing is achieved by sorting out 
the failures would perhaps be exaggerating 
too much, but, as in motor-car racing, it 
sometimes happens that after development 
of the plate or film the object Is found to be 
more than half excluded from the negative. 

Actually, these fast-moving motor-boats are 
travelling much faster than is apparent to the 
human eye. When photograjdiing motor-car 
races there Is usually some near by object, 
such as a wall, house, or crowd, i>ast which 
the speed of the motor caii be visibly gauged. 
But with speedboats there is usually a large 
expanse of water, and spectators cannot get 



WIHGLiOOK CLASSIC* 


le tens-, «ger «mospK.fe previiU « ^ bit e.tnt ti in «... 

iph taken a* Wimbledon durmi a Wightman Cup Ootiblei Match 
PhofD. fox Photos. Ua 
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ALL IN A BIIHCH I In rititil m d«Me spprflstjh with thfll Ulrti«|-i ft- IrciiBnnifr m iJjm a lelrphsiEBi Jam 

4j In.jlfpiti-ifl'W* In &bE::ilJrii|jY4 a pictuF® liJ-ch M- iMt *lh»wn -Itarw. It was takan In farljliL qurilJiht wIili m l^lni^. Telaphfts# Ipni^ 
Phwrap S. W Sfltr^ni;/n, l/^J.400 l«C-i. hsfp^fi^rifiErve pgn, p/gn 


a doso-up viewpoint r thereby h^in^ dcechcd 
as tf> the :tctn:il speetl {if fhe craft. 

Included uniurtF^ the spoctaLor:;; just men- 
tinned will probably be the photg^rapher, 
anti fcjz tlmt riraLvun it is almn^r eJic^niial 
for him to have a telepboto lens. 

Lenses and Camera« A normrJ fQCU$ 
aiui:itij^inaL L-ns ^III he put in ^^ood use in 
obtaining a genenl view of the racing, with a 
ftiregruuntl of sqxietutnrs cir shipiung- Kn- 
largemenis can oJ&o be made frurit nilitute 
portions of negarivr^ obtained wkh a normal 
foeiis lcns^ but the excessive enlurgements so 
produced wilJ not contain such delicate 
detail and gradutiuns as enlarijements from 
negatives secured witli a tclcpliotu lens. 

The mrh^t !5i lit able camera is undoubtedly 
one willl a focal-plsine dint ter working up to 

I/i,o™ sec., this speed being almusL always 
TiEcesriiry to arrest all motion completely. 

Either a folding focal-plane preiss cameni or 
a fncahplane reflex camera will do for the 
pur^KJse ; the former is Iilss w^eight to carry', 
but the latter, aliliougli heavier and bulkier, 
has one advantage, in. that it permits Of very 


rapid and accurate f-nenssing, which with a 
telephoto lens has lo he very critical, owing 
U> limitation of depth of focus. 

With the ordinary fohling press ciimera, 
valuable time i$ Jest inserting and with- 
draw'ing the ground-g]a.>« locn^sing screen, 
and the focussing hoodp if any, is only an 
apology rnTni><irpd with that on a redex. 

Tins does nui rnean that the actual faking 
of the photo is done when viewing tlLruugh 
the focussing hoofl ; such a feat would 
very' dJfhcult vvith fasL-tiiu^'ing motor-lioats, 
Immediately the desired spot is corrtcLly 
focussed, the hwzussing hood is closed and 
the mirror raised uiul hchl in this [x^aiiriem 
by a locking rlev'ice When the correct 
moment cuiiics along, .sighting of the object is 
(hen done by a direct-vision wire fincier fin 
f the ram era, a metal plate with a smaller 
operung slipping over the wire finder w'hen 
using the telephoto lens, to cun]|H:itsuLc for 
Llic narmw'cr angle of ^^ew^ 

Expos u re p Ptates and Processing. 
Almost invariably a sipecd o( i^i.rioo see. is 
used, and m setuiro the beautiful texture of 
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the water and foam, panchromatic plates 
are worth the extra trouble every time. As 
motor-boat racing is generally held within 
the summer months in the United Kingdom, 
exposure is a simple matter if using only one 
speed of plate. 

With hypersensitive pan. plates of 1.500 
H. Sc D. speed, and using exposures of r/i,ooo 
sec. the stops to use will be approximately 
/ii bright sunshine,/8 diffused sunshine, 
/5.6 dull, except early morning and in the 
evening. Where large numbers of plates are 
to be developed, tank development \rill 
undoubtedly appeal most, but in cases where 
a considerable degree of enlargement is to be 
made* dish development ^^^th a fine-grain 
developer would be preferred Develop 
ing; (8). pages 568-571). 

■\\Tien making bromide enlargements it 
will be found that considerable control of 
exposure will be required. To bring out the 
delicate gradations of foam in the wake of a 
speeding craft, it is sometimes necessary to 
double the exposure for the dense parts of 
the negative. 


Pictures With the Greatest Appeal. 

Before leaving this subject it is well to stress 
the importance of a high-angle viewpoint in 
order to enhance the fascinating trail of foam 
left behind the boats. Also the exciting shots 
to look out for specially are: (i) w^hen 

rounding the mark boats ; (2) boats fighting 
for the lead down the straight; {3) the point 
at which boats pass each other when 
going in opposite directions (requiring careful 
timing); (4) a man overboard and swim¬ 
ming with the inflated air jacket, compul¬ 
sorily worn. 

Much useful work can also be done before 
and after racing, such as mechanics tuning- 
up, refuelling, and hoisting out their craft. 
Personalities, such as leading racing pilots, 
should not be omitted. 

The racing regulations and conventiom 
and peculiarities of the sport will soon 
become familiar after the first attempt 
to take photographs, and there is usually 
no difficulty in obtaining a programme 
from the racing committee, if they are 
approached courteously. 



photo, Press Agencf 
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SPRINC WITH THE CAMERA 

E, StanHand Pugh ond M. £- fursJer 


Hot* ihxn wv oth«f MSitin oi ths year don the apfinjtime flr* <•*«ill 
«nthuilMllc photognpher, and 1 miii of wbipet fn,«ter li IMitlng lO be ti^n. In the 
fdlowltig pmies helpful idvica it |l»cn, not only u w of 

to- luch Imporiant matECrj 35 cJtp^SSUrtt, fllmi. filters, etii 

^ee aka Auitfjnn: P^iocajjftJp^ijf; Sunr-wer ^ Wmtpr 


I T in clarinji May when thtj biighl 

Tields and rhe M lOAvns and %NliaKe.-i uf 
the FTS]^rsii[i counUy^ide nre [HTbups at 
fhfiir bes-t- It is lowsyrdii tbe end 

ihh mrjnth tbnt tin- liHidiCape h a masa yf 
bio£$oin : Lin: hawthum. fnr example, ovijr 
;l spate of two or thrvi^ week.^ provides the 
photographer wiili the opi^Jrtunity of ulitain- 
rng piciQTtii of thf? bnshns in a riol of bloonip 
Is the lime Uji ihe photo^^rapher to 
seize snrli (jppoiluuiUK. and reap a rich 
harviiat of pictures of a kind wliidi cannot be 
obtained i\t any i}tf[or season of the ye:ir. 

|.^lncLHca[?l:s with dear skies and soft white 
cloudjj make an appeal wlddi can hardly he 
resisted, and the trees and doivers pn:-iaeiiS a 
character of their owti, and generously rewurd 
film wiLli pSctiirt'ti if he will make the mmt of 
the material available. 

ffe sliould make a point of photo^traphia^ 
tlie hawthorn* in blu^um> the wild doiverH 
carpeting tlie woods, the primrowEa and other 
planL-i—]>tea5atit task* these, and ivell worth 
Lhc efiort incurretl in gettiiis them. Prim¬ 
roses i^owiij?^ in their natnrafc sumniiidiu^s 


produce charming pictures, even in the eye 
Of the photographer whn specializes in lantl- 
5 captsfp street scenes or aicUUcctnre. 

Exposures. Do not under-e\|}4Jiie. Ihe 
photi>gr.i| 5 het vvih be pardoned if he slmtild 
be bntrived into judging the intensity of ihe 
light to he greater than it reuiiy is. aiul 
sh<jrrening his expo$urt*s accordingly. Bright 
ck)s oi spring are apt tO be dneeptive In 
comparison with those of ihc glugm of 
wintflr. Pkutknlirly must the fullest ex¬ 
posure be t^iven w'liciiever subjects iiuch 0^ 
primrose plants in a shelienfd tiank in tim 
woods arc uttemptetl—a snupsliot exjM^aure 
will apdl faiUira—Lhc camera must be slip- 
poned and a time exposure given iti =ni:li 
cirCinns Lances. 

The biightn&s oi a mass of haw thorn will 
api>ear to demand a very brief c.vposure ^ 
here jtgiiiii under-exposurc intisi be avoided, 
for tl would tend to produce u soot and- 
whitewash effect - Pot tho^c W’ho desire to 
get the most cuuviiicmg results in their 
sprini^ landscape work, panchromatic 
mat mat with a liglit til ter is strongly reeocn- 
merLdedn ff>r by its use the 
while fleecy clouds and 
bright green of die trees 
are faitli fully rviidered, as 
are also the subtle toTie^ 
of the Inawthoms and the 
ilow'ers in Lhe wocnIs— a 
hiifbdent reward fnr tile 
slight extra care Involved 
in siipjxiriing the camera 
dtiriiig the lunger exposures 
w'hich urv nece^^sitated by 
the use of Uglii filters^ 

The inclusion of suitable 
liguies in these May time 
p i c I u rea ha^ much to 
cominviid itr They invest 
tlte subject witli human 
interest and help the com 
pudiion in manyin^taiices. 
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h a \v t h 0 r n , 
lalniniuni, lilac+ 
liorsi: - cLi^liiut 
and ihe various 

kinds of inut 
irKxna Li an at¬ 
tractive and \n- 

for ihe amateur 
in the spring¬ 
time. They 
offer endless 
scope for pic¬ 
tures both as 

tree studies suid 
iis flmcr records 
of .1 more in - 
dividual nature. 

Elm htfissom 
iH almost uii- 
kiio^^Ti to many, 
lor the little 
florets appear 
towards the ox- 
tremities of the 
higher Lnu idles, 
aUfioLigh excclkiit speciineuji may be Ob 
taiued at no great height with very little 
1 rouble. These hrnwTii? 5 h rrimaon flowers. 


API'LE Blossoms, tha «r|i phMAt-f-atih an Eni-lin AiJii>-ranfE- n-rriEri, ZEiii Ti 

Ipfll. 4- iTlMiidr k ta-hfiin In ihiB hrl|,KE lurtihlnB ^ inL^-di]^ |n AprEl 

JflJbit Cflifl 

V\1n1e a tripod or other support i$ indicated 
in iiJusL cases when a light-hlter ui Employed, 
practicaJJy ont^ caiiicTa may be used for 
blos.^>in pictures. 

When the still is 
shining and the 
1 j 1 o s zi u ni ] H 

brightly ilJnmin- 
ated, even a snap- 
shut film, eatuera 
Slid give a good 
rendering of the 
sLibjeet, but pan¬ 
chromatic hJms 
should he usid 

^vlicncver possible 
if the besL tonal 
cjunlitv i.H de.-tired. 

When the blos¬ 

som IS backed by 
blue sky a hi ter 
becomes a neces¬ 
sity 

Flowering 
Trees t^hoto- 
graphy o f o n f 

tloiiVCnnC PHOUD MDTHEIL Limbi uiJ pnevr^c tub|ftm lor thm ip 

“ ■ jrapbEr. Ehaailnx 4 pl^ArtiP miny ph^t^iripht an h* ^bthintJ 

such as tht ttaa,, e.J ippitbf 


ph^Ea 
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with their ample 
$uppliM of pollen, 
on close cxniniiia- 
tieii prove ver>^ 
preht5" a^^l in¬ 
terop Li 

Another tree, 
whose biossoms 
Sire often 
is the [arch. Bore 
we have bfith male 
and fen laile flowers 
to show. 1'his is 
a cai?e for in- 
dividUkU study 
rather than a 
pic Lure ijf LIec tree 
in bJosspin: since, 
as ttie flowers are 
^nnrkh they would 
be last in a 
photograph of lIik 
whole tret. 

F towers. I-rifle r Uic heading of fluwirra cuinc 
tliu variuna catkins. Ihoseof the willow, ha^e! 
and sattow are familiar, hut there .irt^ many 
others nfkt so widely known, sucli as ihc 
birdi, walnut, black poplar, and others, all 
ol which are worth a plate or two. 

FroTin March onwartls it hi p(^siiible to find 


Thv fivwinrlil'L- Cll-ottn faf Lit! vi Clib phyta|rK|ih 

EnmpiBdElDn. Thv lubduKd fa^ci.frii'und dHEi niuL dnw iha 


HIS HAND TO THE FLOUUU 
rivEali ii uu n-d a>pp>nExijnar dF IIie ut. of cnmpBdElon. 

ffvpm eafirn pf ImrareM 
fhiKm. D. ; I M OO fK.. ,^4.5 i Jl^gU. -K? iL 


BAAL ETC on H, CADNUN. Puee ^nd mirdfiEil 4r4 Uur4»»ri»d IP thn i 

EEl«bnEE-i New Fpr«f-E ipor. Ie WELTiliiin In tHb liEnSprlnf. juiL wh«n thm fofkll* Njd FU<ll*d 

ih* > 4 *le of 

^fkilE. BiTTHJrd' 4 Jfjta-r, fw- 


a fiv^lk allbjtait of LlitS type* practically every 
week for two months or so, it is advisable tu 
study the variouj? treta and find nut just w'hen 
to look for the Qow'cts. Having docidcfJ on 
the flowers to be photojp^aphed, it is as well 
to walk round and inspect all the trees in 
the ncighbuurtiiHHlp ziuLicing wlridi tree liaik 

the best blossoms 
' nnd any parttctilnr 

features aljout 
their grow"th. Next 
scare it for a twig 
showing all I he 
necessary charac 
teristics to advan¬ 
tage I tills lihuuld 
be taken home 
for purposes of 
pliotograpiiy. 

The aeluiil 
photography may 

be dnnf^ indoors 
either by ortincial 
fight or daylight. 
Pa nch rom at ic 
plates, although 
not essential, give 
a much improved 
ivuduring. iVur/wT 
th^r finder Flower 
Photography. 








SPRING WITH THE CAMERA 


THl WORLD Ciftliil fafiPi^truE. muriJnj In x n\%.*^r m& 4 tliNi«d 

tickirEHjnd. brftiET -ogl aJmlrltlv tti# ol (Sill pLrtitr*. Tin dKarxt^T* xiJiw 

fhp tifDiuinu b nnhui^^d by *t|* lunll wh^Ch ragelie^ ihn-jn 
n Cs^EOX Temr Inn ; l;.'S3 fS.*: 


SPRING PHOTOGRAPHY: 

CINE ASPECTS 

Thft dnt ^nl^uiiast, Jilie lhe "Still'' photc- 
gniphtr, wtll find ample msrtcrial to saiLsfy 
Sh appe'titG ^or pkc^fe makifij; as chli seuoRr 
There arfc however, scvenl polrtii to he 
borne in TTiind it success is to be achieved K 
thesA are clearly cnumeraied below 

Thi' Spriiis Linrivailed opiHJTtuiiiUiei 

for cJtcdlenJ iLctivktcs whh ilie 

due camora. fn tuiurn-di^titictirin to tliLj 
strong li^hL uf the stimmor numtlis, the liglit 
at this lime ol year i.-? much sufiorp and during 
ilie moniing and uvuiiij;]^ [leriods of the day 
rhe iicsfl lij^liE lends beamy lo llie ions 
>liitdow5. Ftciiire? taken with ihc light pheed 
well to one .^idi! a decided charm oU 

of their ow'n. 

Early Mornifig Mist. During early 
Illuming, mist mav provi: a (it tie troiibie- 


somen hut it tlin uiiiatcm cine- 
malogrd|jher wailS a while tu 
alloiv the snn in breiiJc tin ough 
the ha?.^^ everything wiU be 
wdl H^aln. 

^\'ith the eserri^vK of a little 
ttiftennity ev'en mist can be 
advantage. Sometimes it bi 
necessary' [mrtray a isubjcct 
w-ell removed fifiiiu Eft surround¬ 
ings. iL is Liien the inist he- 
comes an ally. l\v niitkiug llie 
background fiazy> the mist 
tliruwis U|> Ihe [oregroiind lis 
the maid ceiun* cd Lnlorcst. 
tree from roin|n:litivc item^?^ 
t Iftui I i! wj tli 5eaj=capvii, 

Ecu' instance, tills aerial cOti- 
ditinn L5 uf iniijicnso beneEit to 
picLurlal com|?fJ’Sirion. 

During -^prin^timi: filters are 
eSuSPutiai lu siuc^ess. 

Choosing a fNter. there 
;iT« many amateur cineinutu- 
graphcR who e?^peneiiee diffi- 
culty in deciding w liich hi ter 
ihe correut uiiu to Use under 
diHering conditiDns. Especial¬ 
ly j.s liiLs so when several 

lypes of ti l t er? are indudud in 
the equipment. 

To those ixmateurs who art 
indoubt, a photographic vision 
niter, or P.V, filter ^ 

siigge^iitinl. Tlibi is obtainable at any large 
phuLographiC store*, and Uic ft mail cost 
of this acetissury '^^11] be soon rejKiid 
bv the greater number of RucceEAcs follu^v^ 
ing its Lise. 

The actual ditlkulty experienced hi 
luilLLiC to dittefeotiate hehveen the real 

values existinf^ lMrt%veen actual colours ami 
rhe mi)nuchrume Eon.eS OS rendered by the 
final result on the him. 

'fhv phorogniphit: visiuri filter possc*=«^ 

t.lu! ]5rQpi:rEy uf rendering iO the eye Lhe 
same impr':‘$$ion as that given by ihc same 
scene in the absence x>i culoiir. In additiim. 
the variuuft coloured objects are given ibe 
lelalive values they will have in the Itnishwi 
positive when panchruinaLic negative him 
is uA^d. It foUo^^-s. then. Irom thi.s, that 
sJiould a panitular lifter be used in Cuu- 
1 unction with the photugraphk vision filter 


lt<^4 
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SPRING—STAGE PHOTOGRAPHY : (1) 


when viewing the scene, an iinpresslon will 
be given to the eye of the monochrome 
rendering as it wiU appear in the final 
result when the scene is photographed with 
that filter before the camera lens. 

Faithful Reproduction. Hence by 
\dewing the scene through the photographic 
vision filter in conjunction with different 
filters, used singly and alternatively, one 
will ultimately be found capable of rendering 
the scene as faithfull\' as is possible within the 
limi ts of the material in use. It is assumed that 
the filters used are the ones recommended 
by the manufacturers of the negative stock. 

Amateur cinematographers will find that 
tlie best material to employ is panchromatic. 


The tonal renderings given by this material, 
used in conjunction ydth an appropriate 
filter, are more faithful to the original than 
any other. 

Care with Exposure* WTien using filters 
always remember to allow for the additional 
exposure required. And when calculating the 
actual exposure time, be extra cautious to 
avoid being deceived by the colour reflected 
by the scene. I’he weak shadows must also 
be given allowance. Of course, these final 
remarks with regard to exposure apply more 
to those amateurs who rely on visual means 
for estimating the exposure time than to 
those amateurs using photO'Clectric exposure 
meters. 


STAGE PHOTOGRAPHY: (1) WITH A MINIATURE 

LonceJot Vining, A.R.P.S. 

A quick eye and a steady hand are essential for this type of work, and m addition there are 
numerous technical details which should be understood if success is to be achieved. Here 
the whole subject is reviewed by one who, besides being a pioneer of miniature stage 
photography, is recognized as a leading exponent of the art 
See oJso Donee Photography ; High-Speed Photography 


S TAGE photography is one of the many 
subjects which has been revolutionized 
by the advent of the miniature camera, 
using the 35-mm, film. Not only is this 
branch of photography becoming increasingly 
popular with the amateur, but the commercial 
held is, after a certain amount of doubt, 
taking to this new technique, which is entirely 
different to that required when handling a 
larger camera. 

It is quite a common occurrence to see the 
producer of a stage show using a miniature 
camera during rehearsals; next day he will 
point out to the actors their mistakes by 
means of his prints. I have known many 
dancers who refused to believe that they 
were not keeping time until miniature camera 
photographs proved to them that they were 
really in the wrong, 

A big percentage of the weekly illustrated 
papers are now using action photographs to 
illustrate new stage productions, while com¬ 
plete pictorial action records of plays, etc,, 
are made for future revivals or productions in 
some other part of the world. 

Under this heading is classed photography 
in the theatre, which includes amateur 
productions, music hall, stage shows in 
cinemas, floor shows in restaurants, and 
cabarets in hotels and night clubs. 


It is very advisable to obtain permission 
before photographs are taken in any place of 
entertainment ; it is not generally known 
that many of the artists* turns are copyright 
and must not be photographed, especially if 
the turn is a new one; so although it is quite 
easy to smuggle a miniature camera into 
your seat, it is a very unwise thing to do. 
Never photograph any member of the 
audience—^there is a very strict rule against 
this. 

Position. Position is important and 
more or less regulates the exposure, the 
nearer the camera is to the subject the faster 
the shutter can be run when the subject is 
artificially lit, so it follows that the best 
position for the taking of action pictures 
is one of the front rows of the stalls or a 
stage box. 

There is always a risk w^hen working from 
the front rows of the stalls that the feet of 
the performers will be cut off—it depends on 
the construction of the stage, 

Much of the illumination for musical plays, 
etc,, in all modern theatres comes from 
projectors placed in front of the dress circle, 
and it is advisable to work from either side 
of the theatre rather than from the centre; 
this will prevent a flat lighting effect. 

Stage subjects can be placed in two classes: 

119& 
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STAGE PHOTOGRAPHV : [I HINIATURE 


iiivaripbSy 
c.irriert: hm 
bewaru lc^^l 
loo frcKiutnt 
-ilunild 


lii05i? Itiiiuiiiiii' speed 
:iiitl iUox wh^^dl can he obtainud 
wilb I'lo or moru , iiiliiEic^il play's, 
killet, if^'ucs and many mii^ic-h:ilt 
Luixis CAT! alt Tw pinced in ihe gjixaid 
class, while other productions such 
:ia ^lagc plays, opera .and concert 
iirlisls tonn a pari fjf the 

cla?j5 TEPiuii inij e^i^snres. 

rtiediicf diJhcuUv when starting 
ihiiT vQty iriicressing hianch of 
pbotn^fraphy to eiiUinkiU' ^lic- 
cefishilly iht h^bi and colour \^Uics: 
il h ifnpossihle tn pvc Muy niles oti 
the sEibji'ct—frequent e^pel■^^^neilt 
and practice aiono w^iJI make jverfect. 

The li^ln is continually chan^in;', 
boili in colour and sUcti^Lli. Tlil:^ 
meansi Lite consinm altering ot 
itops and shin TCI speeds, often 
in a light wluch makes it verv 
didkiill IQ sew I he i-ugrtived 
nuinbefs on the sliiiltei aitil leini. 

Some oj.>eiaLors know their cannern 
jrH> svell that the-y^ alleratioiw can 
be m:idt‘ by tuiich, bm a small 
ivrrkcl lurch is always useful 
at such titnes and ^ihould 


LILAC TlrtE. lliji LCEUft liliH 

* Zc-IH lki»nu hi.Ylflj n ^Eo■rl^ I-mm ilri CttlH^dr liilitEff- ^ 

It / 1.5 , AifU dsvK'Dprr 
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cause all no V 
ance lo (lu' 
people ditifiK 
nf'u] K also 
wlieII hFttn^" 
the camera to 
eye - le\ ol lie 
careful ni^t to 
niitl]^e your 

neiglibptir. 

Choke of 
MaterishThe 
most df^fiirable 
him fot this 
work Is the 
mixirm Iasi 
IHinchiomatic 

him, such u« 
the Agfa 
Kodak 
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STAGE PHOTOGRAPHY: (I) MINIATURE CAMERA 



Ij in ««1 d:.ri.n«J Ind The .n.ing an« ion* id ijiu- 


A DIFFICULT SUBJECT. 

mInatiif, a nice |urfgeme nt is cal!etf for In che e3<posure to obtain the ri^ht ctTiUrast'"Th^ohs 7 ^ ■ * 

of K..bdnd-s “The CinCe of Chalk “ an nhe C.o.'inid** fe«ivatTjS^rl®'’'-^S^‘cTi'nedI^'*i;rptrdTn*n?n': 

Photo. Gti^on MocCormack ; T.P. x 2^ in. ttfl^x came™ 


Super X, or Ilford FeG. hypersensitive pan^ 
chromatice Care must be taken to watch 
the light carefully, as with modern equipment 
the stage lighting alters without a thcker. and 
one colour can be strengthened or reduced so 
evenly and slowly that it is difficult to detect. 

Suitable colours lor the fastest work are 
orange, straw and surprise pink; pure white 
is not ideal, and shutters must be slowed 
down when greens and blues are in the ''spots*'' 
It is almost impossible to give information 
about exposures, since so much has to be 
taken into consideration, and this cannot be 
done until the theatre or place where the 
photographs are to be taken is reached. 

Fast dancing must be taken with at least 
x/i.ooo sec*, yet a row of girls high kicking 
can be photographed when the feet are at 
the highest point with 1/50 or even 1/25* 
Hypersensitizing Films. Many photo¬ 
graphers with theatre work in view tem¬ 
porarily increase the speed of their films by 
hypcrsensitizing either by ammoma fumes 


or mercury* Wffien using the former method, 
place in the bottom of the development tank 
thick blotting paper, saturated with the 
strongest obtainable ammonia; wind the 
unexposed film onto the apron or into the 
grooves of the reel and leave for five minutes, 
then load at once , see the lid of the tank is 
securely in position and lake care that the 
fumes do not get into the eyes. Tins method 
is claimed to increase the film speed two or 
three times, but the film must be developed 
within four to five hours of being treated, as 
after this time it very rapidly loses sf>eed. 
(See also Mercury Vapour Hy|:>ersensitizing.) 

Lenses. When a photograph of the w'hole 
stage is required, the use of a wide-angle lens 
is desirable, and this can be obtained with 
as large an aperture as /2.8 at a 55 dea[. angle* 

The normal lens of the mimamre camera 
of 2-in. foe ns w'orking at /2 will perhaps be 
the most popular for this work, but the 
author s fav'ourite lens for nearly all stage 
work is the Zeiss Soniiar used at the 
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STAGE PHOTOGRAPHY : (I) MINIATURE CAMERA 


full aperture fi ; this gives a larger and more 
useful figure, and the definition at this 
aperture is perfect- 

For character studies of singers or lecturers, 
the 5|-m, Zeiss Sonnar at /4, or similar lens, 
will produce vei^'’ effective results, as it is 
possible with this class of subject to work as 
slow as I/' 10 sec. 

Where the camera has a lens whose largest 
aperture is /2.S or /3.5, care must be taken 
not to expose until all movement has ceased, 
and these moments are quite common in 
every kind of stage play, even during the 
performances of the Russian baJIeL Expo^ 
sures will have to be i/'io or 1/5 sec., and as 
it is quite out of the question to use a tripod 
except at the dress rehearsals, great care 
must be taken to hold the camera steady. 

Development. It is well known that the 
highest film speeds and grain less results do 
not go together. If the position from which 
the exposures were made was near enough 
to the stage to give a large-sized figure, 
which wiW not require great enlargement, 
then a developer such as Kodak D76 may 


be used with success and without reducing 
the film speed. If it has been possible to 
give very full exposures, then one of the 
many fine-grain de^'elopers using para- 
phenylenediamine should be used {see p. 540). 

The new Metol-Meritol formula (Johnson^s) 
is recommended by the author for all types 
of stage work, where a little grain Is not 
objected to, when using the fastest films. 
"Hiis developer looks after the shadow detail 
which is so important with this class of work. 

In all theatre work care should be taken 
not to over-expose or over-develop. Bear in 
mind that stage lighting has a tendency to 
give hard results and the most difficult 
subject is the figure dressed in white standing 
in the light of a strong w^hite spot, while the 
rest of the stage, in which there may be figures, 
is in shadow. Once you can get a good 
negative from this type of subject, your 
development troubles will be ended. 

Never spare the film, unless you are able 
to pay two visits to the show you wish to 
photograph, then you can use your first visit 
to test the light and map out your plan of 



SCENE FROH ROSTAND'S * CNANTECLER.^ iJgbcEng tends to hard results, neccssttating careful avoidaflcfi 

of over-exposure. In this photograph, taken at the Cambridge Festival Theatre, a fine gradation is notkeahle, the tones In the 

cyclorama providing a pronounced illusion of space 


PhotOf Gilson MacCorntack: FJ*. X 2j in. reflex camera; 1 [AS: Hford hvpersensjdVe pen. plote 
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STAGE PHOTOGRAPHY : (Z) HAND CAMERA 


LiiiopEiij^rt; not what is coining i:^ 

the chief l^or mis^aing many of the 

high'Eipntti. 

A friend at your 5 ide \inll be of the grealest 
use“, he or she can hold yoiu wide-angle and 
loiig-Iociis lenses while you are ostn^ your 
2 in,, can make nntes for yt>iir cupfioiis and 
look after your gear while you go back stage 
to get one or tw-g $hots from the winga or a 
candid camera interviesw with tlic star ” *, 
this, of course, must be arranged either iiefore 
you go to your seat or during the interval. 

Aivrays rcrmEuiibcr dial you are only ooe 
of Lite audience, and do your work in a ciniet 
and as unobtnisivf- a manner as possible. 
Mever kt any action of yours Cause any 
member of the audience inconxeniflnoe, or 
very'' soon every prograjiunu will con Lain the 
words: " Photography Forbidden/* 

STAGE PHOTOCRAPHY: (2) 
WITH A HAND CAMERA 

Although lighting ccnditiDfu and ocher 
flCCDn: ncftn'^ the use of the hand carnerd. 
during ^ thAiirft p4rfa r]m 2 ncfi, thfi ikLIful 
WOrkEi^r can ncvnrthdcxs produce S^ListVctor]^ 
shoti. Succftu ind fillura do pend on 
viewpoint, 4nd Che m^terial^ 

uS4d. and here Mr. C. H. Hincock explulm 
|USt how these sihould be seJected 

It is probable that the majority of 
photOfgrajihnrs posaewing hand or iHHzket 
cameiaLs fiUed willi lenses of maximum 
aperture have not realized the lasci- 
n at ion of photographing Htagu scuiics during 
aciual theatre performances; yet this branch 
of photography has nnw been brought well 
witliin tlhcir scope, Lhanks to the supei-iapid 
panchromatic plates and Jilms on the market. 

Prior to the advent of the mfHlEm maledak, 
]iliotography in the theatre vi'as the monopoly 
of the possessors of cameras fitted w'itb lenses 
ranging ruui/l.Q to/ji. 2 , but now it is UDi 
beyond the bounds of possibility to secure a 
fully evfHVBed negative nf a very brightly 
illuminated scene usuig / 4 . 5 ' The WTiter lias 
acfuaUy obtained such a negative from an 
exposure of 1/5 sec. with the camera held 
at eye-levelH and using an Agfa super-pan 
film-pack at/jrh. 

Viewpoint. It ib. of euursc, e^ci^ntial 
that a seat be secured from which an im 
intemtpted view of the stage is assured 
tiiruughuut Lhe pcrfonnaiirc, ^uid the ucurcr 
this is situated to the proscenium, without 


being below its level, ihu larger the scale of 
figures on the plate. A position a hour =iix 
luws from the front of the orrhcHtm stalls in a 
fairly modem theatrE will be about correct, 
provicled tlic lloor has a good sio|>e, bur very 
good shots are possible frorn the front low 
of the dress circle, or even upper circle. 

In any event, from such a positiori the 
rising and cross front movementi? will now 
justify their inchurinn in the cainera equip 
ment. Ln order Lo obtain a$ much of tbc 
actual stage scene as possible in the negative. 
Tf the earner.^ is used in the ataJlsas suggested 
above, anil counting two feet OS the distance 
between each ro%v of seats, the fca^iuissing 
inrljcatnr c:m 1 k^ set at 26 foct on the scale, 
and tills should ghe sharp definirion of any 
figures on the siagc. 

It will be fairly obvious that a direct-vision 
or wire-frame view- finder Is highly desiraiile. 
if not essential, in motinm stage photography ; 
altJjuugh if one’s eaincra is not fitted ivith 
this extremely useful device it is possible to 
invent an imaginary one wlicii viewing the 
stage. If the camera is held horiaotitallyi 
the top edge will lorm a base line above which 
the liiTiits of the scene eazi be assessed. 

If the camera is held at eye-leveh the 
direct-vision finder brought into use, and tlic 
back of the plate-holdci rested against the tip 
of the nose, the shutter, wdnch is assumed to 
be of the Tompur type, can be gently released 
by the thinnb of the right hand. 

Exposure. Variation in exposure is de- 
airable when lighting effects are reduced or 
increased in brilliancy^ or changed from w'hite 
to yellow, etc. For brilfinntiy-lir scents 
bJiuwing faiily quick movcinciU, i,'£5 
may be tried, and on the other hand when 
colnured lighting is ^iiibstitilted the exposure 
may be increased to 1/5 sec., piovidcd the 
photographer has had sufikiont practice in 
holding tliE camcni steady. 

Experience is really the best guide, and it 
the camer.i is filteri ^vitb a delayeebart inn 
Com pur shutter It is quite easy to dbitiiiguish 
the vxirious speeds around the collar, oven in 
the comparative darkneiis of the auditorium^ 
so that adjustment of the exposure can be 
made during the progress of the perlonnance 
witUcjllt at truck iiig tcio much attention. 

T he operation of focussing is perhaps a 
more diffindt one, as it is usuaTIv necessary 
10 rely on the focussing scale. Fruiii a 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


iii iLc stalls about six to cl^ht rows 
from the front, the pointer can be set :it 
about ^5 feet on tlie .scale^. vvhili: fnnii 50 fret 
to infinity should be about correct for the 
front seats in the upper floors of the theatre. 
]| i>^ tp be sie af^zunitc as possible, 

as, the Image being smaU (varying ^nth siae 
of him or plate)- enlargements from the ne^- 
tivuE will UEuaHy be nece^ssax}'. 


Any energetic developer may l>e used, bur 
preferably one containing met{>l tes bring out 
lliti maximum detail in the negatives; but if 
the ultimate aim is for large-scriile enlarge¬ 
ments, one of the fine-gruin fumiulae sliOlild 
be used, as specially recommended. Ose the 
time and temiwratiire method in abEpJute 
darkue.ss, to produce clean, liii veiled iiegaLives. 

Developers: Developing: (^bl 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY: PRINCIPLES & METHODS 

A. W. ^udge, A./LC.5C., D.LC. 

Author cf ' Suruiccip^c fhotQgiQp^Y' 

The inik,lH[ of pScmrei which have the plo^tick^ imd reaUsin of actud life, when viewed 
jfi speebt apparatus, f^rmt orrtdl thb matt Enieneitlnf bnnehs of photc^raphr- 

The wprk [s baicd on the pHncipIcs of ^tereoftopyi ^nd varloUE msthods ar* adopced so 
obuJia th* Retired retylu. In thii chapxer an autharity these principles, d«crlhe$ 

different t/prs of stert(HCopk cameras and Tenses rvow available, and dbcusses aimpie ways 
oFnhtaEnifiESMreascopIc pJciurei with crdlniry am?™ 5pcdalfr adapted far the purpose 


T ]3I^ bnmcli of pbulugi^pliy ba.-^ for Lt^ 
purpose the presentation of solid 
objects of vaiying climenawmB EituEtcd 
at diUtircjU dlsianccs from the camera^ in 
their natural solidity, relative siz^es and 
diEt^ncc^, by tliu applicatiou of a combination 
of photographic and optical methods. 

Whilst the ordinary flat photograph b 
capable ui suggciiLuig tialural relief by its 
light and shade ejects, relative sites of its 
subjects, and by generaJ persjsiictive results, 
it IE iDcapabli: uf rendering a 
true three - dimensional or 
solid impTf^Eion simile to 
that experienced by the human 
eyes when viewing the original 
scene of the jihottigraph. 

Elmocular Viiion. Wlicii a 
subd object is viewed by the 
ordinaiy' eyes an image is 
formed upon the retina uf 
each eye. The images, how¬ 
ever, are dissimibar: that of the 
right eye being clLfFerEuit m 
Eliape and lucallon to that 0>i 
the left eye. 

This fact h quite easy to 
demonstrate by holding an 
object, such aE a book, at 
ann'a Icnglh in front Of the 
eyes. 11 now, one eye b closed 
and the bnok is huld " edge 
on" Lo iLc other eye, then, 
upon opening the dosed eye 
and shutring the utJicr one. 



FIf. L Hvtt Pktvr^t tre 

hj liiK hvnnj-tl *f« Wt the 
nilJftfi in ah^KL li tIhwaJ 


it wih be found that one can see sornething 
of ihe side of die book jicaicat to the open 
eye (Fig, I). Similarly, if one vievra a ne^r 
object^ such as a enhe, it will be fomid tliat 
the left eye ecce more of the left side and 
the right eye more of the right side. 

The eyes thereiorf; preEcnt Lwu- diEEumlar 
pictured on the retina, and those are inter¬ 
preted by the hmin. or " mentally merged 
so as to convey the echec uf natural relief. 
rt should be pointed out that when one 
looks at any object, only utje 
puiiil on that object i$ seen 
distinctly and singly at a time : 
all nther puiutE arc sL-eii indis¬ 
tinctly and doubly. Ibis fact 
can readily be shown by hold- 
Ing tlie rurefinger uf the light 
band about six inches in front 
of the nose and that of die left 
hand at about twelve inches 
behind the near finger. If, now, 
one looks Eteadily at difC near 
fuller the farther one wih 
appear double. Tlse observed 
eflix:t IE due Lu the fact that 
images^ in the latter case^ fall 
on parts of the n^tiiia which are 
outEidc tbo tiplicd axes, when? 
distinct vision only occurs. 

Stereoscop i c Pe rce ption. 
If one employs two identical 
photographic lenses, monntetl 
with their axes iiamJIcl and 
separated by a distance Of about 
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^ ni. ill a crtmen having u 
central" pajtititjii, thfii the 
images formed upon thu ground 
glass or pliotugTaphtc platt 
wiJJ also bt dissimiliir, us 
the case wLlJi lliosc formed on 
the retina of the ey^^s viewing 
the same ^enc- 

Photoyraphic prims made 
frnm tilt tie|ative images will 
be dlKwent tmm each other 
for a stiiillar reason 

Jn order to obloin a sense 
of solidity, or relief, from thcst- 
prints it b iiccessai>' to 
cm ploy some optical mtiatis of 
cnaleswang or merging these 
two images. Thb is dune by 
meaiui of mi Lrtstmmcnt known 
a^ a stereoscn[)e, Vh'lilch is 
pmvidixl with a pair of simi' 
lor lenses, mirrona or prbfns, 

HO jirrangcd that when the left 
prifst is with one of 

the pair and the right prim 
with the utlier one, the two 
images ore nprically mcrgL-d and a remark- 
a hie sense of M>lidity and general relief i> 
experienced, similar to dial of binocnlar 
visiun (Fig, t). 

An Important Difference. fttncKriilaj 
vision differs in <>nt impfirtant sense from 
Steft?05cn|hc [lerccptiuiip for in the (iinncr 
clninges of focal dofimHori and convergence 
of the npticid axes constantly occur in rlie 
viewing of a .scene, such an tfu? seimning of a 
landHrajjc, wfien>a> in stereoscopy #iVf*rythLny 
b, or should he, in sh.T,qj focus thus all the 
nhject.-^ of the scene, no matter ^vhat their 
rdative distances from eIh* eye may be, are 
all rtxliioid to the plane of the photographic 
print, llic stcreosrn|W!, fiowe%'ei, provides a 
meAns fur exercising the optical axen of tlie 
eyes in T,aewing 
the prill L> |>rv 
cisely ns when 
the eyes arc used 
for viewing the 
original scene 

Limit o t 
Stereoscopic 
Pereepti on. 
hbawclh known 
lact Lliat tfic 
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nearer ihe objuit viewed this 
gieater a tbe sense of relief; 
thus an object in the foreground 
st.-rTiclK uut more prorainunlij' 
than one in the backBround. 
If. therefore, one were to 
obscHi'* a number of objects, 
such as a Une of posits of 
sufficiently hig ilimensions. 
one's senbc of stereoscopic per- 
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cvptiun ivnuld dhiiinlsh with 
increaiHng distance of tin; 
object^- Nmv it uan be shown 
analytically that therd is li 
definite dlistajicu beyond which 
Innocnlar vision ceasEs, or in 
the case nf stureCFSCopic per¬ 
ception idl $4?nse nf relief is 
lust. This distance varies 
according to the ob«avcr, 
but for one of average optical 
.ability it is about 730 yards. 

Stereoscopic Cameras. 
In veil Led by Six David 
Bras^ter, in 1^47. the twiu^ 
lens uf steroosc-opic camera, 
in ita rimpicsl form, consists of a light- 
tight box divided into iwn almihir parts 
fFig. 2) by means of u. fHUlJtion. Each 
pari has its own lens, trith ins. diaphriigm 
and shiitlcr; usnally there is a single 
mechanism fnr operating the diapliragm 
Lind UduLliei common iiicchanism for work¬ 
ing both fihutteni. The. phoLographs are 
taken side by side on a single plate. 

The contact prim obtained fruin a negative 
made in a slereostcopic camera cannot be 
^iewetl correctly in a stereoscope, for the 
two pkttims reqiiira jfcparattng and trans- 
poiung in order to correct for the camera 
in\ersiOEt and to present the pimircs hi 
their rorrect dispositions for viewing. Ne- 
ferring to Fig. /f and represent 

the light and 
left lenses of the 
canieia. w^hiist 
[he arrows bn 
and b*a' indicate 
Itie im.iges on 

the ^dioEogniphic 
negative of 
iiii object AH in 
front of tlie 
earn era. If a 
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contact print maclu from 
this negative the intag-w will 
as shown in Fijf. 3b. 

Since it is cs^ntial for 
stereoRCopio perception to 
view the print obtained with 
the teh lenj^ w'ith the left 
eye, smd that from the right 
lens with the riglil eye, a 
Little eonsideratipn will show 
that it vvhl Iht necessary 
to eut the double pnnt across its centre atir! 
ro mierch:mge the prints so as tn obtain Lite 
arrariiiement shown in Fig. 5a. TIii» opera non 
is known a.H transposing^, 

\llsen tmtispairncics are iiijCtl ifistead of 
prints for viewing in tlic Stereoscope it h njv 
necessary to ctit njein,since they can be primed 
coiTfictly in u frame, known as a transposing 
frafiie (F’'ig. 4T This is a printing device having 
a length c^^ual to about one and a half rimes 
that of the uncul negative, provided with 1 
square hole over the centre third iif its length, 
fo UM this Iratiie (Fig, pi the negative is 
placed ai one end 
w’ith the film side 
towm^s the hack 
cover, Sind the plate 
for the Iran s- 
pjtrency ^ then 
arranged w^ith its 
emidsiun face in 
contact with the 
negative rilm, but 
W'ith us right end 
over the left end 
of the negative. 

After exposing the 
single lelt end ol 
the negative, the 
right end is moved 
under the s<^uare 
hole, while the Icli 
end ot tl>e plate is 
TTlOvrd into contact 
with it. After this 
end of the 
negative has 
been imposed 
ifie plate on 
develnpmeni will 
be found to be 
ooirecily irans' 
f<»ficd. 


rtl ^ T^iiiap i.riirEiPtiFViM fci" 
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ltd ^ H,ip^fLun i L firiftf c|iVi 4 cl^l 
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Typ es of SterMSCopic 
Camera, t^ince the 
earliest days of sterecn 
scopy tliere has been a 
variety of designs and stEcs 
of camenis, ranging from 
the haJf-ploie dow-n 10 the 
miniature 45 >- ^07 itlM- 
models. 

Hie: must popular type* 
for photographic print puf- 
double lantern plate (3J 
3 L in.), ihe 2§ x 2:| in., the hiilf-plate 
X ^ iu-J. iiJid the a X 13 cm. riKe 
which given prints measuring 2f in, long 
by 2 in. wide, suitohle for viewing ixi 
the Tne?r|iensive Cain eras cope folding 
siufcoscope. 

For LrarLH|jjirciii;ies the smaller sizes, 
namely, the 45 x 107 mm. smtl the fpu X 13O 
mm,, arc the most popular r rlu«w types 
liave largely snperscdcil the other models. 

Tlic model n iraitsparency jet r tern camera 
has reached a high strmdiird of development. 


FOU* frrfs OF stereoscopic cameha Mi » Op^- 

Eijp.ri [Tlv,»^n»fi.in=k*r 4 . Ui,f T^klrr# h fl^ 

Lave' hfc rmwmanbtm .ATt^m Jiivj fll'-ljliiiui, ihn utm M 

fwa ukri^ '^nin illid 1* xmrTivpn^nl. U»»r H^Jwcbjh 

HviBpwl: m\^h pHiv urf 44 *nM^ Z*difc J*!*! 

^ f^J$ iHnurv LwiPEr rl<hL Rollf4do*Wft*. P r. * zm nlkAJin *4rf iuTttl*hJiig W IS 

tAwfva Bbuijfto ^ mht 4 ?i tilftxt* 
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ioi not only lh h 01 smatl 
exLem?il din tensions, bul it 
often embodies firitiii fcaiores 
tedex fcKUifciiiig iiod vieW' 
devico, shutter 
.w .^^oO seCi ; vvtU-malchod 
ieitS 4 ?s of r^-S aperture. 

[irfiviJaion lor roll-filniti Of a 
ma,^az>ine- ptsitc changing 
carryiii!^ twelve platca; slid 
iJi>5 lens panuli direct viewer 
tor Bj'e-lcvt.l eQects, fwiisaiiig magnifier, and 
spirit level, etc, 

Anottier advantage of thcjia sinall cameras 
15 tlial on account of Lite short foa lenses 
cjnplo^'cd, namiily', from to hi” they 
give a inucli grealerdcptli of focus for a given 
ItsiLi apeature. su that if the cameras are set 
w-itb llicir lenses at infinity focus, all ob)ects 
lieyuiid about 13 feet (in the case ol the 
45 X 107 rani, size) will be in sdiarp focus. 
With rjuncras having lenses of longer focal 
lengths, not only is it necessaiy to focus 
nearer nbjficls more carefully, but the lenses 
must be stopped tlnwu iu order to obtain the 
desired depth vl definition. 

Examples of the 4fi ^<>7 “i™' camera 
are the Vcrascopc all-mctaJ models made by 
the French firm of Jules Itichard, and the 
lea. Mentor and Heidoscope cametas. all of 
which are ol German 
origin. 

Mention should be 
made here of a cheap 
English 1 k».s. camem, 
known as the " Stertfo 
Puck," nwdeby Messrs, 

Thcmtoii'Pickafd, LtrL 
It takes 3i X aj roll- 
fdms anti gives eight 
pairs of stereo pictures; 
or, it desired, si.vieen 
single pictures. Used 
undut suitable light coudillons. satis¬ 
factory plain and Dufay color pictures 
can be obtained. 

Lens Separations. In regard to 
the lens fiupdrattOns of the various 
types of ciimeras. meniioned, these 
iuc fixed at tlifi average distance 
between die human eyes, namely, 
from 2I to z} in. Fut special piu^ 
fKJses, as, for example, majgnififid 
views of small objecta, tlic less 


CITQSItOFECAKillA- R| * ™i 

lWf< 5 «£»pJr EimrTa if V th* 

Cyp|i |.rkl atrfl9<- ildiHr 
[HCki. It tiXi ■ ImjiL Ccpflffiur 

iHiiictr Wtwten finri«r 


wparalton is reduned 
corresponding extent 
am ngtimnEits a t ^ 
madt; to tUt th^i cjuiiiirki so 
to obtain a siniil+ir to 

tha,t of swivelling tiia in 
iU socket when vicivhig near 
object-^; a speCiaJ CAmcira 
Ftand of this type for plioto^ 
graphing stnall objects with a 
VenLRcope traniera is made by 
Jules Richard ui Parl5. For obtsiiiiiu^ an 
increased stereoscopic iTercuptiom ot innfp 
distant objects in landscapes, for exiLinpk^, 
the use of a much lonj^or Iona base or sepftT 
at ion is recQmmerided i fur distant objects 
the camera fihoidd be shifted laterally and 
exposurtfs made ai the two extremes of the 
base with the right and left lenses. 

The rule is that il one objijct n tiiiics 
rho me ol another is to be phot^aphed 
slcjreoscopically, the leas separation miwl be 
11 times tlial normally employed for the 
smaller objject and the distance u times that 
ol the smallEr object trout the camera. 

Single Lens Cameras for Stereoscopic 
Pictures* Tf thn fundaniental principles 
understcKMl, It will be 
that will enable one 
object frum LwO 
vLtrwpoilits cotrespond- 
Lng to the ocular H£;par- 
ation {Iktaiicc wDl give 
a stereoscopic pair ol 
pictnres, ThuRj if nae 
takes a pbotograpli 
say, a statue wit 
single len^ c^uiicuii 
after moving the camera 
ildihvays and paratld to 
itself through a distance 
of 2 | to 2} la., 
another photograph 


ol BtereiHcopy are 
cvidenT that any 
to obtain pictures 
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with a second plate, the prints will, 
upon transposition, form a pro^r stereo 
pair. This method of lateral shift with an 
ordinary camera can be used for all still 
subjects, but is not applicable to moving 
objects. 

Various devices are available for a single 
lens camera, permitting it to be moved 
sideways through the standard interocular 
distance. Typical examples are given in 
Fig. S. If a sufficiently large size of stand 
camera is available, arrangements may be 
made for fitting a lens panel with a lens of 
shorter focal length than that normally 
employed, in such a way that the lens panel 
can be shifted sideways in the camera front 
by the standard distance. It is necessary 
to mask off each half of the plate in turn 
when making each of the two exposures with 
this method. 

Another method that can be employed to 
obtain a stereo pair of pictures is to have the 
camera fixed and to move the object parallel 
to itself and sideways through the standard 
distance, making an exposure for each 
position. 

Yet another alternative is to fix the camera 
and to rotate the object through a small 
angle corresponding to the standard separa¬ 
tion. If a preliminary test is made, using 
the focussing screen and observing the two 
images corresponding to the standard separa¬ 
tion, the degree of rotation can then be 
estimated for the fixed camera. 

Stereoscopic Camera Heads, Certain 
makes of miniature camera, e.g. the Leica, 
Compass, etc., are provided with a device 
known as a stereoscopic head, which enables 
the camera to be slid sideways by a distance 
of 2^ to 2| in, between the exposures. The 
camera can be clamped in any desired 
position, the separation distances being 
engraved on a scale. 

Single Lens Stereo Pictures with a 
Single Exposure, The disadvantage of 
having to make two separate exposures uith 
a single lens camera limits the application 
of this method to the photography of stiU 
objects—as previously mentioned. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, to employ a special multiple 
prism or mirror device, fitted to the front of a 
single lens camera, so that a pair of stereos¬ 
copic images is obtained, with a single 
exposure* on the photographic plate. 



SlNGLE-LlNS STiRlOSCOFY Fif. 9. Flv« methods o] 
usins a single-ler^s camera for stereoscopic pictures. U Imard 
with end ifocs showing extreme positions of cdpod screws (A and 
fl) and location of iripod (C). 2. board with siitgle slot, 3, 

hoard with two positions (A and 6) 'or base screw, 4. came^ 
tray upon which camera ii traversed for two exposures, S. 
hi nied board w ich pa ral tel moti on. A and B are fi rsi and seco nd 
positions 


The principle of the 
used in the Dinesmann 
devices is illustrated 
in Fig. 10. Surface 
silvered mirrors are em¬ 
ployed in order to avoid 
the formation of mul¬ 
tiple images and the 
mirrors are positioned so 
the picture due to the 
right aperture is pro¬ 
duced on the left half of 
the plate and that of the 
left picture on the right 
half of the plate. The 
important advantage of 
this method is that the 
images become reversed 
automatically and the 
contact prints do not 
require cutting and 
transposing, so that they 
can be viewed direct 
in the stereoscope. The 
mirrors must have a 
high degree of optical 
accuracy; stainless steel 
ones are suitable. The 
exposure — on account 


mirror attachment 
and Judge stereo 



SlNGLi-CEKS SINGLE 
exposure. Fis- ifL 

Mirrpra (M) are arraflged 
in fronc of lens. AB is obiect 
and ab and a'b' are tmases 
pn plau 
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of the loss of light by the two reflections— - 
usually requires to he increased by about 
50 to 75 per cent, with these attachments. 

The Leica camera can be provided with a 
single lens stereo attachment, of the prism 
typCj for obtaining stereo pairs of pictures 
similar to those given %vith the mirror devices 
mentioned. A special prismatic stereoscope 
is supplied by tlie manufacturers for v1e^ving 
the uncut film strip containing stereo film 
positives made by the method mentioned. 

Mention should also be made of an inex¬ 
pensive method of obtaining stereo pictures 
by clamping two small cameras—such as 
box cameras—together and connecting their 
shutter releases for a single operation. The 
cameras should be of such dunensions that 
the lenses are at the correct separation. The 
focal lengths of the lenses must, of 
course, be the same. 

Stereoscopes. it is possible 

after a certain amount of practice to 
view stereoscopic pairs of pictures with 
the unaided eyes in order to fuse or 
merge the pictures into solidity," 
the most satisfactory method is to 
employ an optical form of viewer which 
gives a suitably magnified image. 




utilizes two aper- 
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tures arranged in 
front of the eyes 
and two 45-degree 
mirrors. With this 
method, however, 
owing to the re¬ 
versal of the 
images due to the 
mirrors it is neces¬ 
sary to employ 
reversed prints; 
otherwise the 
effects observed 
are of the opposite 
hand to the 
original subject. 

The Brewster 
stereoscope, Fig. 
13, employs a pair 
of prisms or leni^ 
sections to give 
the desired separ- 
ate eye-viewing 

and merging of the 
prints. When lens 
sections are used the stereoscopic picture is a 
magnified one. 

The most popular kind of viewer for 
prints is one based upon the Brewster 
principle but provided with a hood for 
cutting off light from lateral directions. 
Introduced a very long while back by Oliver 
Wendell Holn^es, it has a central partition 
to obviate interference between the two views 
and a sliding holder for focussing the prints. 


\i 
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\ 
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, Principle of the EEMotc vtewer. AB 
represent stereo pair of prints 


FIf. tl Principle of the Wheatstone mirror-type stereoscope 

The rule for obser\dng stereo pictures with 
any viewing device is to arrange for the right 
and left eyes to observe^ respectively, the 
pictures taken with the right and left lenses 
of the camera. 

A simple viewer invented by Elliott about 
1837 is shown in Fig. ii. This does not give 
a magnified image, so that it is best adapted 
to larger sizes of prints ; it will be observed 
that with the arrangement indicated the two 
eyes can see only their own corresponding 
pictures and are thus able to merge these 
wthout undue eye-strain or interference. 

The Wlieatstone stereoscope. Fig. 12, which 
is still employed for viewing large stereo 
pictures such as X-ray stereo transparencies. 



Fif. P. In the BreiwJCtr surecKcape. prism^i providt tJit 
icparate eyf'tleiftini ii>d merilng o( priois The dotLsd 
Ifidtcacc Ujhi nya Afl Afl bcinx. iftreo pair dI prints ^nd A'fl 
rep resents merjfed im^^es o1 prints 
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Ftf. Leicasc«reo* 
$cop^e on stand 


The box type of stereoscope, 
which is now widely used for viewing 
transparencies obtained with the 
small high-grade cameras previously 
noted, has a pair of achromatic 
lenses mounted in tubular holders 
which can slide inside another fixed 
pair of tubes p A rack-and-pinion 
device is provided to enable the 
lenses to be focussed together* Often 
the axial distance between the two 
lenses is made adjustable, to suit 
different eye separationsp At the 
rear end of the view a piece of ground glass 
is fitted for diffusing the light evenly through 
the transparency. There are several other 
types of binocular viewers of the box and 
folding patterns based upon the two-lens 
principle outlined; of these the Camerascope 
and Jules Richard stereoscopes are perhaps, 
the best known. An important condition 
for viewing lenses of stereoscopes is that, 
not only should they be of matched charac¬ 
teristics, but their focal lengths should be 
the same as those of the camera lenses 
with which the original stereoscopic nega¬ 
tives were obtained. 

Stereoscopic Viewing Cabinets. 

Special cabinets are available for the purpo^ 
of changing, aiitoniatically, the stereoscopic 
prints or transparencies after each has 
been seen. In the case of the print-viewing 
cabinet the stereo pictures are mounted in 
holders attached to a pair of parallel endless 
chains, capable of holding 50 pictures, which 
can be moved o\"er sprockets mounted on 
horizontal shafts. In the Taxiphote cabinet 
\iewer (Fig* 16), designed for transparencies 
of the 45x107 mm* and 60x130 mm* sizes, 

the positives are 
held in the slots of 
a moulded maga¬ 
zine or box-holder* 
and each plate is 
poshed up from 
below for viewing 
by means of a 
special mechan¬ 
ism* Upon press¬ 
ing a lever on the 
side of the cabinet 
and releasing it, 

Fif. fS. Lelca *:ftreosco(w which t nlatP 

guts X 5 m^gnifiaUofi* Both eye- thC ODbCrvea piaie 

piece! have independent focusstoc ^ retumed tO itS 
mouna 



slot, the magazine moved forwards, 
and the next plate moved upwards 
for inspection. The magazines hold 
25 plates each* The viewer is pro- 
%aded with a number of ingenious 
devices for indicating the positions 
of the plates viewed, magnifying the 
views, if desired, and for showing 
the title of each plate* 

Some Applications of Stereo¬ 
scopic Photography. Popular over 
a long period during the last century, 
chiefly as a means of entertainment, 
the principles, of stereoscopic perception are 
today widely employed for scientific and 
commercial purposes* 

In the scientific field stereoscopy has an 
important application in X-ray work for 
tlie indication and localization of solid ob¬ 
jects in the human body: the method has 



STEREOSCOPIC PROJECTOR. F**. 14 * TaxiplJo« cab 

viewer arnnied for pfo|ectlnn of stereo p^aJrj on to a 

positives are held in a magailne which hoMi twenty-five platei 

been mdely used for locating bullets and 
pieces of shrapnel, bone fractures, etc* 
The same principle is employed in engineering 
inspection work, for locating defects in 
materials such as timbers and metals* 

For teaching anatomy to medical students 
stereoscopic photographs, which are now 
available, illustrate in a strikingly realistic 
manner the complete dissection of the body 
which can be systematically studied* 
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rrEREOsconc photography 
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SjKuk] apparatus made by ihe Zeiss fim 
h now employed for obtaining ater«>i!cx>p3c 
phntcgrapb!^ ui tbu KEilerlur ol 

the Liimau eye in monoebrome or colour. 
The cornea can also be photographed to a 
miich enlargcxi scale by means of another 
msti uinent. known as a comeal microscope 
camera. Mention should aJ-so be made of a 
^eneoscopic camera device iiieorporated in a 
fle.\ible tube which can be inserted through 
the month and down Luto the stoiuadi uf a 
paiienL IL embodies a series of ^mholeSp 
which take the place nf the usual lensos, and 
a minute tungsten filamcDt and quHrt:£ tube 
device for obtoininji the electric flash 
necessary for illumirtating the walls of the 
stomach and giving a short exposure. 
Ttiere are two cameras, each of which takes 



fOU TECepMOTO IFFECTS. Fit Ifp &¥Pr«tnt^cH* 
biBBtulAr ilki« VtTU^p* *' ^ant^TM^ 

uluptioEV ucvrBtKuipk pJi.tyr«k vm O’bfia.InBd 


four pairs of slercoscoptC pictures covering 
the w^bole oF the area nndor iLxiiunumtion. 

StereosTopic methuds arc used in bistro" 
nnmy for demoRSt ratini; the relative posiliuns 
of astronomical bodies in Rpace, fui obtaining 
lunar pbotngrajjlis giving relief effects* and 
for deleelULg groups. aJinefnents and m{}lioiis 
of stars, 'Dse stereo compuratui and the 
Blink micToscojMi are examples of tustTumcut^i 
u^ed for these pturposesF 
hot commercial pujpjses stereoscopic 
pictures can replace slocks of the larger 
sample goods normally czmriL'd by travellCTS, 
and can be used for illustratuig to pros¬ 
pective purchasers intricale macliiitetyp 
apparatus, instniinmtii, and smjilar articles. 

Fur advertising and exhibition purposPH 
also, the single- and double-picture steteo' 
gram has alr<^ady demonstrated its striking 
pu^ibilities. 

Projection of Stereoscopic Pierturcs. 
W'hilst a conRiderablu amount of attention 
and the exertiou of much ingenuity Imvc 
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been oascxnHlcd With attempts tO solve the 
problem of dnetnatograph projection in 
relief, no Bati-sfactoTy coniniEnreial process 
liai yet been achieved for experiencing 
stereoscopic perception of moving pietnres 
without the aid of viewing devices in the 
fortn of special spectacles, coloured view-ers, 
aualyRen^K and HimiLu^ mdividuid apphaUCeSp 
It is quite pracilcabte to project pair^ 
of stereoscopic pictures on to a screen and, 
by the u-Sfi of auch devices as coloured 
spectacles, special lenses or prisms, rotating 
shutters or Nicol prisms, to arrangts f«r each 
eye to nbfiervn it>i own picture corresponding 
to that seen in an ordinary stereoscope, ami 
to merge the pictures in order to experience 
the relief and perajicetivn of the original 
scene; but the Jncoiiveuicnce and expense 






STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY—STOP 
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af j>r^>vid[ng a lur^t; 
auJicace witli such 
d^sicea has. hith^^rtn, 
mitigated agaiost tlua 
solution ot the 
problem. 

A mcLliud wliidi 

more recently shown 

gnyiler promise on an 
experimental scale is 
that evolved and 
demonstrated at llic 
Bell Telephone l^^bor- 
atorica: Lu Anicxiea, 
whereby a screen 
made up of vertical 
glasi rods of special section were used. 
A revolving wheel lia^nug a ficries of 
stcreoAcapic paiiti of pictures was 
ployed, and the successive elements of the 
picture were buiU up in !4ucL a way IliHt 
each obiacrvcr, watli his unaided eyes, could 
see different pictures as built up by each 
HtereoHiopic pair ot the projected photO' 
graphs on the rod screen, the pictures being 
for the left and right eyes reEpcctively. 

Another method utdkes the properties of 
polarised light for phorognipliing the Btereo 
pairs of pictures and for diflcreuLiatlng 
between the right and left eye views when 
ohsertdng these pictures projected un to a 
huge scrceiL Fola gla^ hltcrs for taking 
and Pola glass spectacles for viewing ha? 
recently been fairly successful 

STOP AND 

STOP NUMBERS 

Upon the size of itie iperturA in ih# 
diRphnim of l tuTterm the success oF c¥ery 
phaio^raph very lAr|iely depends. Tht 
roflowins article explijns the function nf this 
fleece or median lim and much uuFul 

daa rejardini stops and stop numbci-s. See 

Depth of Focus : E^tposurt 

Every' lens used for photography is 
fitted with wlial ir generally called a dia¬ 
phragm. In the simplest case this is a 
thin metal plate pierced wiih a circular npen- 
Lng thrnngh wluch all light reaching Lhc 
plate must pass. A single lens may appear to 
be made of one piece of glass, but is genprally 
twn lenses cemented togeiher; and with 
such u lens the circular ii^icning (diaphragm 
or stop) may be placed eitlier l^forc or 


behind Ihe Ifm^. The oj^ening is aft on niucli 
iriniidlcr than tlii; lens, as its chief purpose Is 
to shin out the ravs of light passing through 
I he margins of the lejisL 

111 a "double" lens the stop is placed 
between the front and the back lens4?s. 

Oiameters. In must cases provision is 
made for using several stops of different dia¬ 
meters, and so we spenk of large, medium and 
smaU stops. If circtllur upvrilugs of different 
si?es arc brought into position by moving 
a metai plate in which they are pierced, it is 
iuipoi tanl tu sec tliat lhc opening b uxacLly 
central to the leiis, or trouble viih foUoxv. 
'flic lM3st and muj^l uBcful device h the 
ingenious mcchanlsn] known as on iihi 
diaphragm, w^hich consists of thin Hat metal 
plates fastened to a ring in the lens muimt+ 
'J’urning: the ring backwards or forwards 
causes the metal plates to retract or come 
funvord. This opens the leoB to different 
diameters, and figures are provided to show 
the siw nr v'aliie of each stop. 

The nsual method of indicating this is to 
give die diainutcr of the clrcJc as a fracLioii 
of the focal length of the Sens. In the dia¬ 
gram the straight lines reprif^nt the focal 
length of the lens in this case 4 in. Three 
of Btnps are shmvn. The largest will go 
inLu die Icngdi 4| tiiiicSp so UiaL this 
stop is called /4.5 (local length divide-i by 
4.5). Tlip next circle in contained eight 
limes, so Lhal this is / 0 . This circle would be 
exactly hall an inch across, as 4 in. -r S ^ 
I in. The last Biop is/iG. 

TIic chtel lUlvantage of using smaller 
stops IS to improve t he deftniTion un dififp.TenT 
planes of the i^ubjeci, thui Lu get neaier 
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STOP—STOP 8ATH 


and more distant objects reasonably sharp 
at the same time. For example, taking 
distances only approximately, we should find 
that if with this 4-in. lens we focus sharp!}' 
on an object 10 feet away, other objects 
nearer and farther away would also be sharp 
with a certain standard of definition. These 
distances, with the three stops given, would 
be: 

/4-5 .. .. From 9 ft. to 12 ft. 

.S ft. „ 13 ft. 

/16.. 7 ft 16 ft. 


But it is clear that a large stop mil pass 
more light than a small one, and we must 
make allowance accordingly in the exposure. 
The stops are so arranged that we must 
double the exposure whenever we pass to 
the next smaller stop. For example, if we 
find that in all the circumstances we need an 
exposure of r/50 sec. at /8, we should have 
to give i/a5 at /ii, 1/12 at /16, 1/6 at /aa, 
and so on. 

We can compare the speed '' of any stop 
with that of another by squaring the / 
numbers, i.e. multiplying the number by 
itself. For example, ]io%v does 75.6 compare 
with/II ? We get 5.6 x 5-6 = 31 (approx,), 
and II X II — 121. So that /ll would 
require four times the exposure necessary' 
for /5.6. The diaphragms of most English 
cameras are numbered in such a manner that 
each stop decreasing the aperture requires 
twice the exposure of the larger stop pre¬ 


ceding it, and the diameters are chosen so 
as to start with the standard of fz. The 
apertures usually given are fz, /2.8, /4, 
/5.6, yS, /II, / 16 , /22, / 32 . 

Diaphragms of continental manufacture 
are usually marked with stops of a similar 
relationship but starting %vith /1.6, and 
continuing 72.3, 73.3, 74.5, 76.3, fg. fiz.s, 
fiS , 725,736. 

Occasionally diaphragms are met with 
which are numbered after a system knowm as 
the Uniform Standard, or U.S. In this 
system 74 is taken as standard and called 
No. I. The/ values and U.S. numbers of stops 
generally marked on modern lenses are : 


M 

U.S. I 


/S'6 

2 


/a 

4 


/II -3 
8 


/16 I /22.6 

16 1 3- 


/33 

64 


/ 45’2 

123 


If, as sometimes happens, the / numbers 
of the stops are not marked, it is generally 
possible to find them by comparing the size 
of the openings with the focal length—the 
distance from stop to film. 


Stop Numbers an<j Iquivalent Exposures 
Tb.e following list of stop numbers and equivalent 
exposures is reprinted, by permission, from '‘The 
Amateur Photograplier ” Diary. 


' U.S. 

N ambers 

1 

English 

..f.. 

System 

Continental' 

System 

Equivalent 

Exposure 

3 0,123 i 

^4 

15 

i 

: 0.25 

2 

2.2 

i 

05 

2.S 

3 ^ 

k 

I 

4 

4-5 

1 

2 

3-6 

6,3 

2 

4 

8 

9 

4 

s 

ir 

12,5 

3 

16 

t6 

iS 

16 

3 ^ 

2 2 

25 

32 

64 

32 

36 

64 

128 

44 

50 

12S 


It will be noticed that each consecutiv^e 
stop number in each system requires double 
the exposure time for the stop number 
preceding it, e.g. 75.6 requires twice the 
exposure that would be ^ven for 74, and fiS 
requires twice the exposure that would be 
given for fxi. To ascertain the comparative 
values of stops, square the / numbers and 
then compare them. For example, /^8^=64 
and /22^ = 484, so that /8 is nearly eight 
times as fast as fzz. 

See Aperture ; Depth of Focus. 

STOP BATH, The purpose of a stop bath 
■for prints is for stopping immediately the 
developing action in the emulsion after the 
print has been removed from the developer, 
prior to fixation. A suitable stop bath for 
gaslight prints is made by mixing i oz. of 
acetic acid In 20 ozs. of water. The print is 
taken from the developer and given three or 
four seconds immersion in the stop bath 
before fixing. A stop bath also neutralizes the 
alkali til at remains in the emulsion so that 
it will not be carried over into the hypo and 
so contaminate and colour the fixing-bath, 
A reliable stop bath for lantern slides can be 
made up as follows : 


Water .. .. *.5 02. 

. Sodium sulphate .. j 

Sulphuric add .* .. ..20 nun. 


The shde should not be left in this for 
more than one minute, and should then be 
rinsed quickly and transferred to the hypo. 

A stop bath for miniature film : 

tVater .. .. ,, *, ,, _ x 6 02. 

(‘hrome Alum .. ., .. .. 143 grs. 

Sodium Bisulphite . 143 grs. 

Dissolve chrome alum before adding bi¬ 
sulphite. This solution will not keep. 
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STOP MOTION—street SCENES 


STOP MOTION: 

IN CJNEMAtOCRAPHY 

Many of iHt mMi effecEive ZTtck ihoti 
•fnplaytol hy the 

^npKer are chwFped by rr«ni of iicp 
fnofJon. Here Mr, S. W. Bowlereupla!in& hovr 
these G!ffoQ» jro otulnod for che benofl: of 
liriAteLin who would like to jdd a profs-^ional 
flavour to their prod unions. See o/so 
Cartoofu: Slow Hocion ; Trkk PhrotogF^phiy 

Uiidt:r Lilly heading arti: generally gTmipficl 
al] three classes of work in ciiieniaio^Maphy 
which are dealt with in specialized cameras, 
1.4'. Lliu^ic wliicls do iioL photo^mph the 
object at the stEvndard speeds of %h and 2 ^ 
jier seconth tn 3tn^>-mntfnn work it is 
gcneiiiJly ii:^bUJni.-il Lhat lIil- bUCCirs^n^i; 
will be individtiaily phoicgraphed not nece^- 
Riinly :it ihu khjxui time ejt at Llic i^mii 
biLcrvals of time betxreeu eaclu Cartoon work 
Iq.v.) J$ one. of tla^spclag^iesof work. 

Otht!r funua of ^tup-nloL[On Hotk LlJehidc 
trick work involvin^r, $ay, the $ijb$iiTLiiiion 
of somf! component of the scene iLiirinj^ the 
time Lhu camera is not running, the resL of 
the scene carefully arranged so as 

not lo kIiow movemcriL during ttit: litiit: 
the ctmieni is iiEoppedn Thb trick ver>^ effec¬ 
tive, and can lie dnnt^ vrith any ordinary'' 
camera, and therefore is not outside the 
bounds of amateur work. The disapjwarance 
of one uf U^c essoniial characters in a scene 
may be produced in this way, and it is didiciik 
to detect if llic Teat [d the [x:opk in Llui acEuti 
frec'ic ” while the camera is still, and U the 
cutting is carefully Cxvrricd out after the film 

M jjrofe^sed. 

Puppet Work, Puppet work is really 
more strictly definable as ''.stop-rnntinTi " 
work, sjiice the inuninutto objects arc given 
life by moving thetr limbs bot^^wn suc- 

ewsive ir:uT!e?- Thi^ work calb for some 
coiia-ideruble degree ui akiUr iiJid a great 
amount of patience. I he colour puppet hi ms 
of George Pal come to miiif! a.s pxeniplcfying 
Llic besi of this type of work—in these films, 
it Is unilerstood. large rnimf)er^ of carv'cd 
head5 ane used, so that each puppcL may be 
she Vi n wiLli a muiiber of varying expres^iiOOS. 
Ji v Ul be appreciaied. howe\ cr, tliat work 
of this type is rather outiude ilie ^upe of 
any one but the most experienced amateur 
or advanced professional ^nEhusk'ist, 

Since there in ample time in wJiicb Iti ntodel 
these sueiiLa, il la pus^sible lo combine puppet 


and cartoon work, and by ihis means intro¬ 
duce a ^^aricty of tuEihcial effects which 
rnhance the interest of such tinished Films, 
AfLhough llic apiJuratuiH rcc|ijircid for the 
funking of such films is not necessarily 
t;omplie!atcck the time r<“qnired if? v{+ry^ long, 
and therefore It Is e^ntlu! Llmt pro|x:t ctni- 
iiilions ol standardized workinq i.iUain it 
cuvIji :guCc:cS£ivE frame is to l>e identical! in 
Tone value and exposure, 

Stojvmotifm ivork may also be done on the^ 
□ptical printer, but aa this work is uf a very 
=i|Tici:iiliz«'d nature, its descriptiou her^ would 
iml tcTvc any vciy^ uHcfiil purposi^, altLiuugh 
ft is of biere^st to know in how many dirierem 
hiddn thiA form nf Fi!m~m:iking exu?riElfi. 

STREET SCENES IN 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Th-e evGfy-dd]^ of j bustling cUy »tre«C 

cr^eduiJH htmlei provide ihe pbowfrtpher 
’with wide ^nd v^rienj subject m:ktLer, In 
thi?., aj In other bn.neheTs of phocagnphy, 
c^ruin polnti hav^ to be otAOrtod luuj certain 
basic njlc5 nC CornpOsition adhrrqtj to lf the 
plcmrff lx CO bfi afalcbrul rapi-aducilon: {^^ the 
ThijTie aro tkarlj^ described IjcIow, 

Sm afxo Archlcaccunl Phoco;gnph)^ ; Com¬ 
position ; Nl^hi Pl^oto^rnpHy 

A certain number of phoic^apljic records 
of sUceEs and reads often t^ivo a but lor Edi;^ 
of tbc places %dstt or pass ihmugh tm our 
travdi- llian do hiulalcd buildings, Mnru' 
over, there i^ a wide range of variety Lit such 
fuhjixt*?- There is cverylliing from fhe 
bu:^iljEig city sircet to tlic by-iaad tliTough a 
secluded hamkt^ and there is irthnitc variety 
in the characlcr of both. 

By the way, the original distincUcu be¬ 
tween a srrcei and a road f hat the former 
was j.TiiYt:d with stone uf some kind or f[>mJ^ 
while the latter was the oaiural soil Cleared 
:md level led. ITte dij^tinrtion ban long 
vaiustied. and a countly luiie nuiv bv super¬ 
ficial Jy The same as an arterial road. But 
it tliL that line the way tlmi 

give It distinctive chaiacter. 

It is seldom that the middle of The road 
give^ die best view of ^utli u subject, even 
in tho$e rare cases in which the photo¬ 
grapher wcinidi lia^ e a ehaiico of ntirviving 
the advcniure. \ pc^siiion from one side 
prelerahip and bar s^atur. anti a bii of jndidou^ 
manoeuvring will gcneially rcsulE ill rinding 
kt viewpoint Lliat pmvides a ijixiical and 
charactensric version oi the particiiJiu road. 
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STREET SCENES 



SIT DOWN STRIKE Th« appealing characLcr of ihe £enre Is well exemplified In chU photograph taken in Gla^£Ow pn a fo^^y 
November morning. The attlcydes of the onlookers roffscer an unaisuEned concern In the minor Tnishep that has occurred, 
and the whole scene typifies street life fo the dty with compfete nattiraffl'^ 


Photo* F* Uindk. Prizew n/iiiig phatosraph tn the " Modern Encyc/epediu of Photof^rophy " Competrtfon ; I/IS sec.. f3.S; f^*S. pan. film 


Very often the best lighting arrangement 
is when one side of the road is in sunlight and 
the other in shade, as then the houses on one 
side will throw their shadow shapes across 
the road* giving added interest. 

In narrow streets, always more or less in 
shadow, care will have to be taken over the 
exposure. In such cases i/io sec. at /8, or 
even [4.^, is not too much. 

Such towns as Lavenham* in Suffolk* or 
Lacock* in Wiltshire* afford excellent street 
studies ouing to the extremely large number 
of quaint half-timbered houses which are 
still standing* and if an effort is made to 
photograph them at a time when no modern 
motor car is about to spoil the effect* some 
striking results may be obtained. In the 
more frequented old world " towns* such 
as Dunster* in Somerset* or a town full of 
histoncal associations, such as Canterbury, 
it is difficult* during the summer months, to 
obtain any really good street photographs 
on account of the number of motor coaches 
and cars on the streets. 


At Night. Wet nights provide excellent 
opportunities to secure pictorial effects. The 
reflections of the lights and of the signs in 
the otherwise dark street prevent this* even 
with a short exposure* from appearing as a 
blank expanse. Figures, traffic islands ^vith 
their posts, and even the edge of the pave¬ 
ment stand out quite clearly in silhouette 
against the lighted road. Exposures round 
about 1/4 sec. at /4*5 become adequate* 
where* with a dry road* five or ten times as 
long might have been needed. 

Away from the brightly-lit areas night 
photographs of a rather different type can be 
made. The corner of a quiet street or 
square* with the portico of an old house 
picked out by a near-by street light, often 
makes a charming picture. If it is possible 
to arrange that the light, although within 
the picture, is shielded from the lens by a 
tree-trunk* the comer of a house* an inn 
sign, or even a carefully posted figure, some 
very effective pictures may be made. Studies 
of this are usually much enhanced by 
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b » pleiiini conil scheme tn this Parb street icene, which winveyi ^ 

B of a sunny morning. The composition it another good feature of the picture, the 


aUAI DE L’HOTEL DE VILLE, There I 
torn, bur .« .'h. .^mpto fur.,round 

Pbow, Gilson MocCarmocic Ceniojf comc'fl; 1/5^ tec^ f5A ; bapon F film 
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being Laktfn on a 
Slightly misty 

tiighi 1 ilip rp^ 

ficcuau uf tin: 
lighi on the mjsi 
mukcM [hi* 

\ook ^ if it rciilly 
wure :i source ol 
light iutil no I 
merely a white 
paidi im ymir 
print 

Street 

Character^. 

^ibjiect 
matter to be 



COUHTfctV TOWN 


bT 

iCt'ivL tiivna iilkiTi tn Livantuirik Sifffatk. 
PbiiiEi, w. JU ff Jl.ej. 



fliiil the large*! 
stop possible; in 
the circumstances 
arc imp. rative. 

Uackgruund^a 
are very often 
L to ubi e s om e ^ 
especially if there 
?i considerable 
crowd (and llicre 
are some people 
who wilJ insist on 
bcitig in the pic¬ 
ture). A good plan 
ia, than, to make a 
prctcnticd " ex¬ 
posure and pre 
pnrcTow^lk aw’ay. 


HUMAN £ALAHANOEi|- AMD 
VUQMTNIMISCAArOOHIST.- Liii 

fftcis ^nrifi Lio^ u 

fS-fr. T.-P. RrBu. S.G.P. f\\m 

I rSe »BC. u fl.& 

^Cw. £. A fSf^flLrt? 


found in due streetJ! nf any 
brge chy ore a litUc bniid 
of people known as fttreei 
cnlenainers, who often aiiiusL: 
1 .hc;atrc qiicLiP-s. AJt hough it 
is mteresLing to phulograph 
them, rherc are wine snags 
which muaf be guarded 
against, but with a little tore- 
thought They can aJ] be 
o ve T CD Ri c, tTnIortiinately 

theatre queues^ arc gener¬ 
ally found in narrow^ stieeiii, 
so tJiat fust plateA nr films 



TMt WEJGHT LtFTEIU hi 0I LirHt ■upii'h>oi, ukEH 

** Alfdfc riM tlrtw^fllns WAI WB4r Ih iNu bOfk itH 

waljntJHTfn 1114 Cli# ip^wd itt Itv-cJiKlrd whll* fht 4ni ^gi Qb^nptf* 

ftwtH, G, MerOtfitV^k ' CmUM. I'S* rS.fi. ^UCUNI flfjn 
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STRIPPING NEGATtVES—STUDIO 


STRIPPING N£GATIVES. The Stmy 
hir stripping fiuni gliiss sup¬ 

port whtti il is sxquir^d ic keep the film 
ne^Uve permanpiitly is a.s follows i suak ilit 
ne^tives for half iiLi huiir in a scplittion Iti^ide 
yp of 

S^ti-wiam pfltmmtc4 

jao^utloiih] . * .. , lO tL^ 

niyc.rrbi.. X XX .. r T lO CJja 

UVilPf - . fcs 

Tins iTiij<tyrc prwipitates a sediment, and 
should be ftitenid Uefore yse. 

Aflor umnersion, the plat« are dmintd 
for a ^ew’ mcmcnts and the ^9U^plu^ solutiot) 
wiped off. They :ihuuld then be left to dry 
slowlVp iiiid should not be tourhed for at least 
welve hours. 

To Stnp the film from the support, cut 
round with a sh.irp kiufe alKJut Ji iiich from 
the edg^c of the glLLss. Lift up one corner ond 
tliL- film will separate quite e:asi|y. 

FormaJiri shotdd not hn used in a (p-eater 
proporiion tliaii Indicated, otherwise the film 
may split on drying. 


Film Ncgativ<^. In the case ol negonves 
OU a cellulDjd support the foLluwiiig tnctliod 
may by used . Picpare a solution of 

CauHtic !kjUh . 

Fnrnialld . . . .. .. i ■ ti *.‘0'. 

Uatcr .. .H i.ooocca. 

Soak the ccUiiloid iiegattve in this luiLil 
the him show's signs of bix:oiiiLn!t det^Cheff, 
Ttnin iinuicrse in 

iij'UrujchJLiiif iiCeiI . • J CCi 

GletcHn . . ., , ^ 

UntE-f . .. . . .. ^ lOtl CCS, 

in wiiich suLution it may be transferred fmni 
llte Original stippr^t nn to glaSH ur other 
support . 

Dry Stripping of Class Plates, .\ficr 
fi^ng the negative, waaii thoi'DUglily and then 
soak fur a few minutes in a soSntion of 
potassium carbonate fecluaJ parti of pot. 
tarh, and water). Remove l!ie surplus w’ater 
with u viscose sponge and then on through 
the him with a sharp knifi: iii:ar the lOp edge. 
WTinn tI]G uL^aUve is thoroughly dr\% in^irr 
d bhiirp instrument under t!m film at the lop 
comer, anii pull off bltradily. 


STUDIO; ITS ARRANGEMENT AND RUNNING 

Dondfd Jt Donovon 


Succ?^ tn ninutntf a phaio|captik rtudk die pends as much on biuinsss ifufniFi and good 
orgiiiiiitLon 21 on tbilfiy to produce hi£h-;grid* work. In eSils ehjptar dll thew jatiort 
th*t must tua eonsEdered prior m openlni an cstahlPiKmenl irfi fully discussed, ind much 
Mpful acivk* IX fltfen by tK* author *fi plirutlng the liyoue of ihc premises, selettion oF 
equlpmcn niflocatton cf work amongse the staff, and ficnera^ rnaoi^ema rre, ol itudlo buiFncss 

al^ Oarft-RMm. #^refcTsPDFT4Sii 


P uotOGTtAFHY IS a craft, but ihc photo¬ 
graphic rraftHniiiii lo be iiiccci^sfiil 
shmiltl liuvc some kncwledgu of busi- 
nastr ineLluDds, and he must kiio^v cxoctly 
what he is doing. Siudios varj* in fmm 
the magnificeuL establishment diarguig ten 
or twelve guineas a dnzen to Uic humble 
lilile business selling postcards tor a feW' 
ylidliugs a dozen, ol though the latler mi}' 
making u very satiafaetoty income for its 
owner. ThLi article deol^ broadly willi the 
averag^ti-sized portrait stuiliu which can be 
fitted midw'uy l>etweiiEi these twio eHtrcTiiCii. 

Pr^misei. Finding the right premia 
in the diosl suitable sireet fni the proposed 
business Is not eaR%'. but is obviously ni s ital 
I’lnportance. These premises sliould be 
cijntTiLl, easily accessible, and, rent per¬ 
mitting, in or nenr a principal .sliopping 
thoroughfare- The type of business that 


it is inttiiided to be doiio will largely 
bifiueiLCC tfiis cboict: 

Window or Showcase? .Vjijairi, rent 
permitting, a window will certainly attract 
more business than a showcase. But trt large 
cities the renE demaiidcul frequently out- 
wciglis the amount t|te window wUl ea^. 
A shoivcose it well lightml, with attmetive- 
and constantly changing difiplayi, U tlie 
next be>t way of exhibiting portraiis. 

Fntr3ne€ and Accessibility. It secni:^ 
imuuecssury to insist ii|Hjn an attractive 
and imEUting entrance. The cunning use 
of colour ikild Ii^ht will eoiTqjel many to 
slup* and then perliapa lo enter. F^ise of 
access from the street must l>e considered. 
N^arxDw piissages. dark fumiiigs and several 
flights of stairs are deterrent to the. timid 
$hopper. tfiia^ oidable stair^s durtild be easy, 
wath thick carpet and ample llslit, 
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CO HIS Eli OF CHILPnEF4'4 STODIOr I ptt? ifnpHgmFH fMfT I" *"• pJunofFapJilnr D-- 

J-hOuld b« Vt milntUfi. t Ih^n^flur tO thi C ( Kq £0rniCi44 ui*# tht- th lid rtfyvfi lit utldilCUfbl>4. Thh- Niff cfc b ailmi rlbE^- 

twn-awwi 3it iht tr4^tn|;flfilri1>l liHyiirMad rrt ihik iP |h| chHdr«ft"t Ifudh? vf Adi mi. Liitlti^ll A^Kripmint 

zjid athvr d-klracLl nj-jppintui rnrtlllTi iXilfilll^ HiiiiMiitd 


Accommodation. For the avernigc studio 
ficvflnil rooiryj art; al>*5Qluttily imavnidiiLIu,. 
Shop, or Reception Room^ Tlie latter' 
the more common term in iise^ and it 
desciibea the hrst raini t^ntered by tlie 
ciLstomer. It need not be lar^e, but mvi5t 
be (umished with good taste. It &hmdd be 
enough to show tlii: various styits 
□nd $iae5 offered for sale, and ?lIso to 
|>erm]t I be display of more spccialkc^ wurk. 

Here a warm welcome should greet every 
caller. 

The Studio fthuuld be caiJly accessible 
from the reception room, quiet and free 
from intemiptions. The depends upon 
sPrVeral factors. The avci^^c sixe of a day* 
light :»Liidjo is probably abctit 30 x 15 ft., 
large enough to admit ample daylight. Ttie 
^ze imposes a stirious handicap in the search 
for premise^p and $uch $tudio 5 are usually 


built for the purpose. An ;irtifirijilly lighted 
studJo can bu ainiusL any size. For general 
work il $hoiild certainly be smaller^ to avoid 
loss of light. Many such stndiEH bjc only 
10 feet or 12 feet ^quaie. Thus the room 
at the back of most shops can be fitted for 
artificial light w'ork. 

Dressing-Room. Tliis can be quite smalh 
hilt sbmikl be a separate rfHim, if al all 
pussible. Cliaaging dollies and OJranging 
hair are personal and private matterH, and 
Rhoiikl be BO treated. A Jong mirror with 
several chairs or stools is the simple but 
necessary furniture, ft is desirable to have a 
iavutor)' opening from eIilb roorn. Tf imprao 
ticable, Lheii at least have washing facilities^ 
with a generous supply of dean towels. 
Cl lent A uAually bring thdr owu hrushCs and 
powder, but tijesc a thoughlfuJ photognipliur 
will also pro^hde. From lack of space it may 
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be necessary to curtain off part of the studio 
or reception room for dressing-room purposes* 

Workrooms. These are for the use of 
the proprietor and his staff and should 
be fitted out in a workmanlike maimer. 
One daylight room is required for retouching, 
mounting, finishing and packing photo¬ 
graphs* A separate room is desirable, but 
frequently the only accommodation avaOable 
is part of the reception room partitioned. 

At least one dark-room and preferably two 
must be efficiently equipped. One of these 
rooms will be confined to contact print¬ 
ing and enlarging ; the other for negative 
making. The latter can also be used for 
plate or film changing, although a comer of 
the studio, or, better still, another very small 
room is to be preferred. 

Prints can be washed in one of these dark¬ 
rooms. If space permits, a room devoted to 
this purpose should be planned. But this 
is approaching ideal premises ! The equip¬ 
ment of these rooms is dealt with under 
Equipment. 


Essential Equipmerit, The amount of 
capital available will control the quality 
and amount of equipment to he purchased. 
Only essential items Avili he indicated here, 
with an indication of the price of such articles 
w'hen purchased new. This price can fre¬ 
quently be halved if second-hand goods are 
obtained. 

Reception Room. Equipment is in the 
nature of furnishings. Carpets, chairs and 
curtains ^vill accord with the taste of the 
proprietor, and should correspond with the 
type of home from which his clients may 
come. Display stands can take the form of 
shelves, counters, or tables. On these 
specimens of work are shown, with clear 
indication of prices. Around the walls can 
hang larger and more expensive work. If 
accounts are made out in this room, a 
desk or writing table is obviously needed. 
Such a reception room can be fitted out for 
as little as £io. But it is better to furnish 
this room as delightfully as the purse will 
permit. 



STUDIO ARRANGEMEHT, The modern portrait jttidSo i% arranged and fcirmthed to provide a serene atcnosphiere to 
which th« sitter wiU react favourably while the photographer Is carryinj out his work. Here is seen an attractive corner of 

Mr. Howard Coster’s estabtiiKment 
PhotiOt Howord Co^er* 
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Dressing Room requirements are simple 
and the cost is accordingly small. 

Studio Equipment, The camera comes 
first. The recognized studio camera, with 
stand, costs from £30 upwards. Good second¬ 
hand ones are rare. Reflex cameras can be 
obtained from £15 upwards. But some of 
these cost as much as £100. A lens suitable 
for portraiture might be put at £15, but this 
latter item in particular varies from £5 to £50, 
If daylight is not used some form of arti¬ 
ficial lighting must be installed. This will 
cost from £10 to almost any amount. Full 
details are given under the heading Lighting, 
Chairs, backgrounds, and more often 
specially designed “ pieces ” will be needed. 
Some workers use very little in the studio: 
others use costly period furniture. 

Workroom Equipment, A long bench 
near the window will be used for retouching 
negatives, and finishing prints, another 
bench for dry mounting, and shelves for 
storage. The requisite number of chairs 
should be of the modem office type to 
minimize fatigue. A dry mounter is indis¬ 
pensable, and an electric model is unques¬ 
tionably the best. Other items include print 
trimmer, retouching desks, pencils, knives, 
etc. By careful purchasing, all these items 
need not cost more than £20, 

Dark-Room Equipment, The most im¬ 
portant item is the enlarger. This will be in 
constant use and should be the best obtain¬ 
able, Several first-class models are on the 
market, and £50 should be allowed for this 
purpose [See Enlargers pages 649 and 662), 
A contact printer is a relatively small item 
and will cost, say, £5, Lead-lined sinks 
vary m price according to size, but another 
£5 must be counted on, 

2 nd Dark-Room, This is for developing 
plates or films, and also needs a lead-lined 
sink. Most modern studios develop in 
tanks, so t%vo of these are necessary: one 
for developing and one for fixing, A third 
of a different type for washing. The total 
cost of this room will be about £10, 

i 

Reception Room . . . , (say' 25 

Dressing Room ., .. . . 5 

Studio (with artificial light),. 100 

Workroom .... zo 

Dark-room—printing , . . . 60 

Dark-room—developing .. 10 

Innumerable incidentaJa .. 30 

Total £230 


It must be emphasized that this is a very 
elastic figure: but vrith care it can be done, 
assuming that the landlord will do all struc¬ 
tural alterations and redecorations. 

Staff. How many people are necessary 
to nm a studio, and what are their duties ? 
These are tabulated below; 

1. Receptionist—to receive customers, handle 

accounts, and do general secretarial work. 

2. Retoucher—^to retouch negatives 

3. Finisher—to spot and finish prints, 

4 . Printer—to do enlarging and contact printing, 

and dark-room work generally. 

5. Operator—to take photographs in the studio. 

The last job is usually the work of the 
proprietor, who ma}’' also do his own printing. 
The work of i, 2 and 3 are often combined 
in one person. Therefore it is possible 
£0 run a studio with two persons only. One 
will combine the duties of the first three 
mentioned, and the other will unite the work 
of the last two. As the studio expands, 
more work will demand a larger staff. 

Management- The success of a studio 
will depend upon its efficient management. 
Brilliant work is not enough. Tlic %vork 
varies so much from day to day that strict 
routine is impracticable, but each member 
of the staff should have their jobs clearly 
defined. And all orders must be dealt with 
in rotation, A simple card index system 
is probably the best method of organizing 
the work. The card gives all details relating 
to the order, and includes a statement of the 
customer's account. 

Each customer v\nll be allotted a number, 
and this number will be entered on the card 
and also on the negatives. All negatives 
from one sitting will have the same number, 
and for further identification will be alpha- 
beticall}'^ indexed. Upon completion of the 
order these negatives are numerically filed. 

A straightforward system can be estab¬ 
lished which is applicable to each sitting. 
Films or plates can be developed immediately, 
and if possible all exposed film should be 
developed the same day. 

These will then be dry the following mom- 
mg, when they are carefully examined and 
any falling below the desired standard of 
work are rejected. The others will be 
retouched (or partly retouched) and proofed 
that day. These are dry the following morn¬ 
ing, and so proofs can be promised within 
two days of the sitting. 
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Proofs. The older method of proofing with 
P.O.P. p^per still maintains m some studios. 
The only advantage is speed. These prints 
are never wet» and therefore the drying 
time is eliminated. But sucli proofs rapidly 
fade, and can only be examined for brief 
moments. The modem method is to work 
from a small negativ^e, either lialf-plate or 
smaller, and enlarge for both proofs and 
final prints. This reduces cost of both 
material and retouching time. It also per- 
mits of control during printing. 

It is worth remembering that customers 
order from the proofs. The better these 
are in quality, plus speed of delivery, the 
larger the order. Enthusiasm quickly wanes 
and it must be encouraged to live. 

Proofs should be sent in a well-printed 
folder with details of price and size clearly 
explained. This proof folder is a silent 
salesman and can largely influence the size 
of the order. If customers do not order 
%vithin a week or ten days they should be 
approached before their interest vanishes. 
Try to persuade them to call with the 
proofs, w^hen difficulties can be overcome 
and the order probably increased. 

The Order. An order having been 
accepted from a delighted cUent. the card 
wiD be duly endorsed, the negative pro¬ 
duced, and the order clearly written upon the 
negative, together with any special instruc¬ 
tions. Never trust to memor^^ Write 
everything. These negatives are then placed 
in a spot duly labelled " To be retouched." 
Each fresh order is placed at the bottom of 
the pile, and the retoucher wQl always work 
from the top. Urgent orders wall be so labelled 
and treated accordingly. Wlien retouched, 
these negatives are tramfeiTed to the next 
receptacle labelled " To be printed." From 
this pile the printer works in rotation, and 
prints are systematically completed to time. 

Prints should be scrutinized for quality, 
blemishes, etc., and than passed for dry 
mounting. It is now that a clever finisher 
can give the work that final touch which 
makes the perfect portrait. Clean hands, clean 
benches, clean materials are essential. When 
prints are completed they must foe immedi¬ 
ately put in a protected place designed for 
the purpose : then packed as soon as possible. 

Packing. The customer wall largely judge 
the value of the portraits by the careful way 


they are packed and handled. Tlie progressive 
studio usually supplies a foho into which the 
portraits are placed. This is further packed 
in a suitable container. If going by post, 
3-ply w^ood is recommended. Then the 
parcel will arrive in perfect condition. 
Attractive papers and tape are easily obtain¬ 
able, and a distinctive parcel brings credit 
to the studio. 

Accounts, Studios var)^ greatly in their 
methods of handling tills delicate subject. 
In large towns it is quite customary to obtain 
a deposit at time of sitting and the balance 
before delivery of the goods. In a smaller 
town, where his customers are well known 
to the photographer, this becomes a little 
difficult. Probably the better way is to 
accept the order and then submit an account 
a few days before the work is ready, implying 
that payment is expected. Whatever method 
is adopted it should be clearly explained, if 
possible, to the customer, and certainly in all 
price lists and proof folders. 

Costs and Profits. The real purpose of 
the studio is the amount of net profit that 
matters. Can this be assessed ? Take an 
assumed turnover of £i,ooo, what profit 
will the proprietor receive ? Both rent and 
wages are variable items, so an average is 
assumed. The material cost of 20 per cent, 
of the turnover is fairly accurate. 


i 

Kent .. ,, ., .. .. ..150 

Wiiges. .. .. 150 

Materials . .. .. 200 

Postage and Telephone ., . - ... 40 

Lighting and Heating ,, ,. .. 50 

Cleaning .... .. ,. 20 

Printing and Petty Cash.. 50 

Adverting .. .. .. 


Total expense?;. ./700 

This leaves a net profit of £300. Obviously 
any reduction increases the net profit. 

This turnover can be obtained in various 
ways. A thousand sitters at each, or 500 
sitters at £2^ each, and ascending the scale to 
100 sitters at £10 each, it is useless appeal¬ 
ing to the latter class in a w^orking neighbour¬ 
hood. So the locality must be carefully 
studied and prices determined accordingly. 
How these potential customers can be ob¬ 
tained is a matter for publicity and adver¬ 
tising experts. But the individuality of the 
photographer and the charm of his work may 
quietly achieve his goal. 
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SUMMER WITH THE CAMERA 

The mention of summer In connexion with the camera immediately conjures up visions 
of the seaside, bathing beauties and games on the sands. As these aspects of summer 
life are amply covered under the headings enumerated below, this article deals princi¬ 
pally with the charms of the countryside and its pictorial possibilities during the summer 

See afso Ho/idoys with the Camero; Marine Photography; Seascapes; Seashore Subjecu 


T he country has as much to offer the 
photographer during the summer 
months as at any other season of the 
year. The trees may have lost the freshness 
of their spring-time garb, but their leafy 
masses offer beautiful pictorial effects, and 
fine landscape studies abound. Rivers and 
their backwaters, forests and glens, the 
charm of the old English village, and the 
farmyard from morning till night—all provide 
opportunities for securing excellent pictures. 

The Farm* The farmyard at different 
times of the day will provide many photo¬ 
graphic opportunities. The preparation of 
the horses for the field-work, and their going 
and returning, will supply some good sub¬ 
jects. The moving of the cows from their 
milking quarters to the meadows and. in 
summer-time, the usual lingering at the 


farmstead pond whl pro^nde further excel¬ 
lent studies. Here, too, will be found the 
geese and ducks, whose antics on the pond 
and constant change of grouping may make 
a big demand on one's supply of plates or 
films. 

In the fields, wherever men are working 
with horses, suitable subjects for the camera 
will be found. Undulating country with a 
fair sprinkling of trees makes an ideal setting 
for these pictures of field-w^orkers. 

Most of the work on the land necessitates 
a following movement—a repetition of almost 
the same position—^be it ploughing, drilling, 
harrowing or reaping. The workman and 
his team are bound to pass a given point, 
and thus the photographer has ample time 
to select his viewpoint and consider the 
surroundings of his subjects. 



THE SUNLIT HEADOW. A higHly attractive tettJnjg wai chcsen in this picture in which the trees m the foreground:, with 
their feafy shadows, contrast with the background and briMiantfy lit view In the ml^ddle dUcafice 

Kodak 
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hEFR DEVOID A bitiPC# fif iraH md ilsiWtJinrtf hi1 iiiUrad In tfurt lUiniTiti^-tlfrtf anii In addftteh W III 

iS. ^Ill« 1- io ^ (kiur* b„™ «Ld.™ f or, bath Ih « «(.«l-n ol 

Kbcw-cwlnt ilHI ™ 

G. H. kouhtaa; ikWW J» «w.*: IrW «- t,a(Ma fW. w™. Prt»*™inrtii *» ■*> "AW^n, EMr(«9*Kf«> or 

the shutter speed, although for horses at umk 
and fur cuttk b^io^ driven 1/60 to T/IOO 
ioe. Oi:iy he neressiury. 

Prartieally any type of camera for eitlici 
plaLos or films will pruve adequate for this 
very sr-tsonable subject, JTio light 11115 
genenilly quite good in tho open fields, and 
the shutter and lens whldi is fitted to even 
the chea|Miirt cuiiiera will jield well-cjtposed 
snapdiots. 

Wiih The pragrc;=i tif modem civilix;ition 
changes are taking place both in uiethoi^ 
arid implemeTits emplciyed on the foni’i, No 
longer are thu uld-fasluoncd ‘sirkic and Gail 
in general use. Th^ yoked tixcii. which up 
to a lew yearn ago could be seen at work 
tn some parts oi linghmd, have passed; 
although still employed Ln some mral 
disinctR on the Coniinenit. At ihc pTOHeul 
rime si cam and pel ml [xjwct arc frequently 
U5ed m place of the mote picritrcsque honie. 
So that lull use should be made of any 


Consideration should be given to 
position of old gate-postfl and fences, and 
also to the posititm of trees, 11ie#e can be 
included to advantage, and a satisfactory^ 
arrangement can be “lecnred by considering 
their position in lelaiion 10 the chief gubjecl. 

The possibiUti^p too. of exutdJeiU figure 
studies are worth oinsidering, for thft humble 
farm-hand h a most interKting and pscUir 
e«|Ue t>T3e ol humanity. 

Some nf the prclti^t piciures to be got 
on t lie fill 111 can be secured in the meadows, 
where the llocks and lierd^ enliven the green 
expanse. Whelhcr graring nr resting, if in 
pleasing suiTonndings, Hitlt trouble will Iw; 
required to seciitc r»^su 3 rsi Pmii- 

chromaric plates or films arc an advantage 
in picturing thes^ meaduw subjects, wqicre 
there is a prepfindertinte ol green, ajid often 
much ml colour Jn the cal tie. 

Exposure. Fnr the majortty of faiuj 
phulOgraphs. i/ijS see. is the moat useful 
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ACflO^f TKf WATEHSFLASH. Thm ^Mrrri iif ihi rirr^: U*f1« itM- i Ptfxl li> tht 

IvUiflifr-CLmt. SubJkCU aucK tl ih*t fl l«rl r»E Sb ihh phncarnph jf« K 3 a.f to rind, and bj uidnd pAliCbt 4 F 1 UUC 

■nwEv^L^ <4l^A>r lii£«a. ths CCACni^iBi lUnlrdhf qnJ 4K|4 qwi BTC braujh^ouL lo Lhc fuir 

FhniCD» IL £. ElburTT^ 


appori unity of recording; by photognipliy 
old-sly farming custom^!. 

The Country Village. A typical ItTif;- 
li^h vLlia^c%rive5 its chann from U& pcaciffnl 
atmosplJ^re and ctd-wisrUl diarartur. Tu 
the amateur phuiot^iaphci li provides Some 
templLiig iiiaterlai. 

PerJiap* the most notahk characturiiitlc 
of an Englisli tiUago is iLc simple beauty 
of its uld-fasJdojied str^^ets. The old lioxises 
and cottages which are. dottefl up and down 
the village .streeLH neiirly all have the making 
fii a picture if some thought be given to 
viewpoint and lighting and the incLuLsion of 
an appropriate figuru, if one be availabte. 

During the greater pan ot the year the 
gardens re hright with OuweibH atid if their 
cnb-svalLi are liuie-irvaslied and their roofs 
aiv of thatch, as 15 characteristic uf ihuHi: iii 
iticmy a r>evon vilhigc, jiiiit that amount of 
lighting cull Hast necessary^ to impart a 
^tse of life and sparkle to the pictuiu h 
provided. 

The plifittigntpher sii0i4ld make a point of 
recoi JJng any examples of really picturesijue 
houses and cotfages which he may come 
acTOfffl from diiic to time; hrst, Ixerau^ie 
vilhige lyjjcs differ greatly in vuriuu.s IcKrati Lie^ 


ttnd componsoii* 
are ahva>^ inter- 
esting, and, 
secondly, during 
recent years a 
niLmbpr iif these 
gcuia have been 
demolished to 
make rnoui for 
[ijudi;i n bunga' 
Icon's and shops. 

In many F.ng- 
ii^h viliagcH it hi 
u cummon thing 
to hnd that the 
steeple of h 
quaint old 
dnirch nill 
V'isihic through 
tm opening be¬ 
tween iree- 
tmnks, and this 
Lii itself may 
provide the 
phot ographci 
xvith a ready- 
made piece of rutri[3nHitiofi worth consider- 
lug. If. us is quite possible, the huildiiig 
should date from very- early lituts, it may 
pofweas ?«>nic at tractive Norman work- 
in the West Coiinlry^ the village5are often 
stuated in vr^ry fort tie :fluiToiindiii>?s. and the 
rotHU leading tu and hom dicm climb heights 
Itoin vyhicli p^LiiOramiC \icw5are indescribably 
beatttihiL Tn such ca_se.s our range of SLi. jcccs 
should include one or two Of the leafy 
lanes, or a representation of The Iwauty tjf 
hanipng wockIs ond gross-grti^^Ti slo[>es which 
are likely to Lt found in their ricinity. 

In the Woods. ^Tany forest phntogmplis 
are made, hut not nearly fit> ninny as might 
lie EiXjxscLcd. Such subjects do not li'ud 
themselves to snrippiug/ and any beginner 
who uhjectij tu carryciig a lrip^o<l may just ns 
well rule fores-l subjects oil his list. Tn order 
to do an3^thing worth while in tins ilirccuon 
one ^lujukl lia\^e a ruJJ-si^e focussing $cree.u 
and a tripod. The lormei ts uecnr.s&iuy 
hecause U is import.mt to know "iuni what 
3p]>ear.s hi the picture ±^pacL% and also to get 
I he definition right; and the lai t^-r Isncause 
exposures are often much longer than 
can s-ifely In* given in the lioudp especially 
jds a JUiur tnuiit ulten be Used, 
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There seem to bo tfnre mairi itn-sorib for 
this, Firsf, the subjecL siciceled may have 
diipendiid inuJnly on colonr for itR ap^jciidp 
und when the colour is translated into 
chrome the appeal vanishes. Second, too 
mudi bs indtidcd, SO that rompcKitiun 
is lacking and there are ou predommotin^ 
notes. Third, tlm Lone values are faljse, 
and any realism at once vantshes. 

'fhe effect of sunlight m woedinnd is 
almost always strongly in evidcncen and so 
is the inevitahle sfioLtiness resulting 
from it. To get anything like a tmtliftil 
elTcct of this kind it is necea^ry to keep 
^ tvatchfnl rye on the tone value?. Crude 
lilauks and whiles will nnt dsj at all. There 
musl be tlif^ right aniouiil of detail and 
gradation in both li^hl and shade. 

Many photographers fail ia ijeciirc thj$, 
iind what they intend to represent sunlight 
is more suggestive of artificial lighting. 

Exposure and Develop merit. The 
secret of realwtic rendering oi light and 
shade i^ a double one, ti cujicernS both 
exposure and develupiiieiiL The e\"[)05ure 
must l>c KudicicuL—it should not be more 
lluiii sufFicicnt—for the necessary shadow 


details to have sucli uii effect on the plate 
that they develop up properly in thf^ nomml 
Lime. The photogTa[5her who elaborates 
dodges for forcbiK the sbadotv dciail is 
on tJie WfOfiR lack, 71us e?cpnsiire for the 
shadows is much more tlian the exposure 
which would iiave been sutheient for the 
inuie brightly lighted parts. These parts 
are over^xp^ssed, liaviiig had cousider^thly 
fnnm tJiaii the minimum nwessaryH 

When the plai^ romen iu be developed, 
iliisjie brightly lighted jKirts appciii: firstp 
as they should. Bui clo:je behind them 
appear the details. I'hese acquire 

hulTidcnt strength before there is time (or 
the high-lightii—^die ov'cr-exposed “ parts— 
to become loo den$e and clogged up.'" 
Then development is stupiicih arid the 
negative should show reqimite gradation and 
coiitrusL irvcryufhm. 

rherfl are many ways of describing 
md\ a iicgalive. hut the only u-^^ful thing 
is to learn to recognize it. Oiicc scertp ?^uch a 
negative is uiiiui^tdkahler and is well worth 
^itxivitig for, Ihe old advice Is wundp and Is 
the key to the situation : ex [lose for the 
shadows, develop for the high-lijfhtfl. 
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SUMMER WITH THE CAMERA 



ANCLEJl^S RETREAT. tli« warm-. kuTnnrtf iUndipliir* M idm-'l-lhlr 
'tV|4'A»t4-d Jn fHiil pCcii^np, wIiIeIi k m. land uijnpl* ai lu- 

(grntii i#4nn^tdr« »t Ia lur^ourHUnP" Wuny ^ hkii.Ii? 

tcajlurB xrtd liM fiwi*rtlr.wt ^ l^if JiubllCt* it* in 
pC«Aih JinDjBhiri 


Tht: tuie oi a rather deep hltcr is advisable 
^’hon photographing hrarkfln in bright light, 
ir yon Icx^k aL siicli a aiubj-ucL you will sui& 
ibat Lbe polished siirface of brackCR on ihe 
lop reHects thif blue sky light ■ fronds tn 
the sliode arif grixiii. The filler holcLi hack 
the blue and gives the green a chance. 
If you have had tlie usual tnonhle i^ith 
bracken biihurto^ Lry tlie filter and nute the 
[mprovenieni. 

Summer Sunshine. The briUiaiiee of 
siminier sunshine is a snare to many amateur 
photogTaphi!re. They con,*ddp.r maximum 
brightrie^ of a aubjecl latliet than contrail. 

It might almost be said that the only 
subjects |wmiitting miich-riMhiced exposnrfH 
dTiring Uie liurnmct months aie open ca- 
scapes and landscapes, mth no near shadow's. 
Othenvise, all subject^ will liave fnregmund 
sdiuduiv-b, and these must be considered first. 

i'onsider these two points. Lmder-ex- 
posnre leacb to sdiadows lardring in detail ; 


friends appear with wonderhil 
black eyes, dirty necks, and 
heavily nndcrlmed nu^i^E If this 
be fioupled with over-development 
(as it often b, in an ateempi m 
bring ouf nnn-KxiBtent sliadow 
del ail)« the bighlighls block up 
and print om as leatuneless while 
patchy, 

Tim next point is tlial no 
pilnting paper can register cor- 
rertly tho fid! scale of Loiies met 
with in an outdoor subject of the 
kind under considerafion, It is 
ncceiwar^' to coLiiproiiiise. De¬ 
velopment of the negative needs 
to be curtailed at a pomt befort; 
the highlights bccurnc Uiiprintably 
dense. 

Tonal Values- Cnknirji, wbuti 
not intorpruitxl correctly, may be 
SI further source of contrast The 
most commnnly u:«ed materud b 
orthocliroTnatic, iitid iMfl is uiidnlv 
sensitive to blue and violet less 
affected than it slioiild be by grreu 
.and ycll[>w\ and blind " to red. 
Blue " phologn^phs lighter/' and 
other colours'' photograph darker 
than they ap|>ear to the eye. 

The remedy Iks in the use ol a 
suitable colour hi ter, which, by 
teducing the effect of blue and siulet and 
^vtng the other colours a chance to exert a 

greater influ^noe, rednre^ the range of colour- 
conlrast (srr Fiiteis, Colour). 

Panchromatic material will bring about 
the same thing still more effectively^ par¬ 
ticularly whien used with a tiUcr, as, under 
these conditions, it is nearly eorreclly 
sensitive tp all rofpur?. 

Lhiring Lhls season of freckles^ ordimuy 
and urtlin^ plates iw fi|Tii4; will produce 
a false impression of a freckled subject ; 
panchromatic material is lo be preferred. 

Hnlatinn and irradiation am faultf^ rnnuntilL 
lo subjects of high eoiitiast, particularly 
where liighlighis come next to deep darks, 
aa In the case of small park^ of the sky 
showlni' Liuough thick uees. The apparent 
spreading of the higWigbi into the adjacent 

diirk |Hirtion may, in ??ome casns, reseiiible 
the effect we sec, but it is annoyIng, and 
better avoided. The use of films, or of 
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SUMNER WrTH THE CAMERA—SWINSACK 



ncljuihtiiitrjiiisn jxsnnit buczk ur (nml iu 
bt swung wjih a wid& ran^e of vaiiaticn, 
while the ha^plKiard c.in he tilted and the 
fmnt raiM^d s cuiiHidiLtabk umouuL In the 
smaller variety of folding pocket or hanfl 
camenu^ the ^wing-front ainne m uauuiLy 
lilted, as U adds tosimphdtv con^tnictioa. 

and properly hajicUetl 
can be made to fulfill all 
the pnrpo^e^ of the 

’=^ivirig-hjif:k+ 

la Fig. 2 the ramera 
13 Kfi placed that it Is 
ittipossible to include 
the whole building uii 
Lhc focLiii&in? screen: 
there h more fore¬ 
ground tliau is neecs- 
sary^ wfiile the top of 
the building is cut off, 
as iiidicatcd by the 
dJ verging lines. Tf the 
cameia lie tilted .so as 
to inoludo the top of 
the building, the plate 
holder, CD, will be 
tilted as well, m I hat the vertical lines of 
the building will converge together in the 
phott^aph. giving if the appearance ot 
falling hackwiird. 

The remedy is shown in Fig. 3. The 
camera is tilted, but by the u^^e of the swing- 
back the plate holder is sUH vertical. Ttie 
whole ot the building is inclndfid^ bul the 


backed plates, vfU\ go a long way tow-^rds 
The prevention of thE traublE, but full 
EX|K>fiurE» Sind aliort development are reruedieS- 
Thc use of a filter may often help by subduing 
glaring whit^*. 

Annthtrr dEfeti srociietiines lUet with in 
suruiy weather is theu of fogging of the 
negative, due to rf^flec- 
tinn from like Saurfates 
of the Jerts. This may 
result in a ver\' un- 
pleasing flatocss, and, 
at the best, the prints 
will lack biporklc. 1 f 
an efficient lens^hood 
il5 used, ho^vEver* tbt 
tiouble will not occur, 

SWING-BACK; In 
m Camera. Swing-Lack 
and swing-front in the 
more itxpeTJsive cameras 
are usually found In 
conjunction with a rising 
and falling front. Tlit: 
swing-back allows the 


EQUJJ^PeO WITH IWlNCirBACK. Rf. 3. la 
«id«r t* ivijid ^kit^nten ®f llnei In ■ plrotu- 

iriph. Eh* buk fr 4 Ei^ fil chkk fi^Ed mfk 

Silvd with idjwiUbi* Ciimp* p*flh*m to. b* 
■Kwidfii •rthmn 14 h. *ppirilul 


Fif 7 - 1^1 phBFca[Ta|ihln| Ji UlE 

buiMint til* VrKol* quiniA bi fin- 
dijij<d wh arntrl 1l hortiatia] 




fli;, 1- Ullltf iwlni^ck to 
cJuhJv '*|V 5 ^I uiMbol Cfcrt*iri k| 
wHh pllTt.holder v^nlU 


Uu twtrati^Strlr fft br\ng dnturt MtQ 

kem U UOL* tlm* U PiVirafalKU 
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SWING-SACK 













axis of thr y\E, is iiu ]^;>El^Oj' Cil 
angles to die plate, m shown by the lino CD. 
This ineotts that tho top of lIic biiildJri^; is 
slightly nrnror Lhc p!ule» whilo tho bciitom ts 
far Liter away, 'Ih^ lens, 
tfiorefore, must be 
RlopiHwi down uilliJ alt 
parts of the iniag* nro 
scon shaq^ly in foutis. 

Til is rjjiupi l ie dorto with 
the aid of the rocniKing 
and it iSp ill 
Jaci, Impossible lo use 
either Rwing-baok or 
swini{' D'ont without 
USiOR a toctissing sn-cen* 

Tfic Rame resallii can 
obtained mote coii- 
vrnienlly by Llie ust: ul 
lilt! Hwujg-front^ os shown 
id l-iR. Hen? the 
front of iJii! ciuJiicni is 
Lifted, while ilie hack 
and the plntn holder 
rum a ill vcrLical. As 
before, it IS^ esscnrial to 
Slop down tlip lens imlil 
sharp focus ohiainefl. 

In some caTneroft only a 
swiu^-froni is provided, 
and tor most purposes: 
this is HiiflidetU. WEiU 
these adjustmont^: it 
odLial that die Iciis 
suuuld 3 lave a cOA'erinR 
power considenibly r-x- 
ceedfng rite niiiiimiiin 
required to cover ihc 
plate wfMl the lens in die 
ordinary central and 
c*^^rtical position, A 
[LTice to the diogruJiis 
how the necessity 

liJT tftlS- 

Aitutkcr LL&e of the 
sw-itig-bacfc adjustment 
is iHustnLt€x] diugrmn- 
inalicolJy in ¥ 1 ^. 5 , 

When using a large 
aperture Iciii? for lujld- 
scapes or seascapes m 
which it Ls rlfxsircd to gtt 
distant objects sharply 
in focus as well as near 


WITH AlNO WITHOUT SWIMC-DMK- Fill, 
A ^ft 4 7 * tli« i^rgco^fvcird 4 bu 0 TT£flrft el T^rUdl 

JlAM Ivin iTf elt4 w|ppVr irkiurv wu duv t-a UEJriE lim 

In fJii tarwflf phe.!e- 
■ ■ ’ Jbidk 


CLDiira wlthflHE «nkf-liJEk 

frpph iha imlp ini vjlpilulid hf th* »1rlnK> 


objects, the ordinary method is to stop 
dawn the lens, Tliiia sacrifiLx^ the spcciTcc 
quality of the large aperture lens—its 
speed Rv using the wing-bark^ as shown 
in Elitr figtire^p fur iiway 
objects are at the same 
relative dislance on die 
near objects^ 
and therefore i?qttaHy in 
foousi. In otLiit woidit, 
an object for trom the 
camera is lironght tn 
f-exa]:^ iii^dc the camera 
at a shorter distance than 
anear abjerti as roughly 
rtidiuated by the con¬ 
verging lines m thu 
diiLgriiiii tbroimh 

the ieiis, Uy careful aib 
jiistment of the Hwiiig^ 
back ajid exact focus¬ 
sing. it is jiossible to get 
an extended field ul fcK:it 3 
iviLhoui stopping doum. 
This would be of iLse hir 
[iiRtjiiitej ill photofl;raph- 
ing a stormy seascape 
wlica it is dctiired to 
include both shorewav^ 
anil H boat farther uiit. 

Tlie pracdcaJ advan¬ 
tages Ilf the Rwing-back 
itre demonstrated in the 
photographs Figs, b and 
7, which sho^v lIic Bush 
Biiddjnt,^ in Kingsw^ay* 
I .ondon, photographed 
with and witlioill 
adj usiment 
impossible to include 
the whole of the budding 
on the plate widiout tilt¬ 
ing the caiTiora. In lug. ^ 
Lhis w as done wit bout 
the swing^xT-ck, and bad 
diH tor Lion resiilled. 
Oringing a swing^biick 
into play, as in Fig. 7* 
th^ distortion was 
a\r>tded, alt hough longer 
exposure was required 
owing to rtccKsary slop¬ 
ing S. Z?- 

STU^m. 
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TABLE-TOP photography 


TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 


BcTncfrd Atfiwi, Jr* 


Thft prrato^phic worker wtio Kn^rutfed 3n qh^ract an and SurreaHsm li provided 
wuh a ready mem* f iKpr«fijng crjginal idcflj In labie-cop phsm^raph^. Tht nm 
ol aubjecu iJiat an be reprodu^ in chli form of photography it prjc^lciNv llunkltjc 
ind iberd h great 3w» tor th# devaJopmene of hkdkidual tectiJiJqui tnd tht prediiction 
of unuiLTii effect^. The possibMltJei ira hnaa-dly diitusied beloyr 
Sm fliso Tritfc Pbi?(0|fopJ?y 


P tfOTOGitArilY on tlifj fablii-top ojjerk$ 
up H wifffi fidrt to all who jHKistiSH 
UTiCt^jiialion. Thy imbjpct ts so of^ert 
associati^J with play of pJect-a of papyr 
and LndifTcrtrjU rusiiltE ihat many pholo 

j^niphors fin not realke Itib ^MJasibilitics, nr 
apprecjuLti the fact that pictures ol an 
exhibirtnn standard are ofteji obtainifrl m 
this way. 

While it is in Lhy extreme to place 
an object on ihe table and provide .sirnplc 
lighting to niakc a st raisinfcnv:ir<l exposure^ 
it ix an entirely diHerem mat ter tu cohjjkjse 
a CJ^fuUy thu tight-out subject with a feeling 
of atmosplipre^ balance, a.iid tuiiid qiLtility, 
Apparatus^ Unlike most photographic 
subjects, almost any camera can be used w-itls 
equal success. Some may be more conveni¬ 
ent than others, imd cameras provided witfi 


a long extension^ swing-bacJc, and focussing 
■wireen have dcfiuite advantu^cs: but oven 
the box camera, if empinj'ed iviib a porErmiL 
nttachment. h capable of excelItmt rest]Its, 
In practice it will be found that few^good 
[>icrnres are the re^ixlL of providing a 
of objectfi ;infl attenipting to arraiii^e them 
on the tahle-tcp tu fumi nnbject. It is far 
butter to conceive a result and then Iry to 
produce it* imagining Lhc ide.^l picture; the 
tyiM? of lighting that will help the guiiesiti 
edeet land then try to produce it+ l''Of 
irustanca, let ns suppose that mi interior 
scene is required. We all realJ^e the 
familiar effect of Sunsiiiiit ihroiigb a lattice 
window. Without any " projis other ihan 
a grey sheet of card as a bniikgruuud and the 
polished wooden top of a table, the ulnui- 
sphere can be produced by cutting hole* iiia 



SHADOWS IN A f lHFLE TNEKt- T^l pwilblUli*! i(jf Qttil^Alwi I. Iiijjilf artH-Mt ■ffw* bf ilw I»ibll|l4:t4l ini ol xniRclai Uxhi 
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TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHT 



jjiece oi card, and placing a lafrtp behind in 
Kixch a wixy that die shadow oi the csirJboard 
lattice fonuH a pattern on the seniJ^rk table- 
top. Tlien, hy blowing some cigarette 
iiiiioke into the " set,” the beamai of light 
will probably show up and give the elifwt of 
gmuahine from a window. The intensiiy ol 
die light is of little importance, a^ long 
exjiosui'es are iisuaU)'^ possible- 

Sometimes the steam from a boiling kettle 
can be innicd tO advantage. while dee to 
the fact that ihe photograph wUi be mktn 
aL close range, advantage of dtHerentiai 
foctissing is possible ev«n with short-focus 
knscs and the imiiiatiire camera. When 
using larger coinenis it nmy be necessary to 
employ a small tons stop to obtain ^uffioient 
depth of focus. 

It a good plan to luakc a very rough 
sketch of a propostid subject, dpterminiiig die 
direction of thtr li^chting. and Lhen tmUding 
up che subject with flic sketch as a guide. 
Pictures ot this ty}Hr "-itn olicn be built up 
tu include cut-uui ivortions of photographs 
already taken, aprt from the use of phottn 
grapliit backgroundsp a method shown above, 
the backgroimd is provided by a cloud and 


landscape subji:cL enlarged 
on to limit paper, in front 
of which the pruieipal 
hgtine has been cut: out 
from a print and propped 
up with a stiffener cut utit 
of a piece of curd. Jsearer 
to the foreground a second 
figure has been cui out of 
another picture, catt being 
taken that bath these 
5ubj€cts were origiiialty lit 
irorn the same direction. 

Some pieces of graiiia held 
to a matchbox by a rubber 
band stood behind the 
foreground figure;, and the 
whole subject is masked 
by & circle cut om of 
another piece nf cardboard, 
round the edge of tvhich a 
few small leaves ara siuek 
to resembk uvctliangiog 
foliage* Tlic camera haa 
been focussed to indude 
both figure sbsiiply. but 
with the background 
slightly out of focua. The set has been lit by 
a single lamp shining from the same dirc-ctlon 
us the original lighting. Using a 6o w^att lamp 
about 5 feel from tlie subjects and difiuidrig 
the Ugh I tlirough a piece of tracing paper, 
this example had iS iicconds e.^iposure at-/5.fj, 
on fast panchromulk film. 

E m ployment of Sliadowi* Bold shadows 
are very helpful in t^bk-top photogmphy. 
If a han! light SAiurce is empEoyed. they can 
be arranged in the most effective places and 
directed at any angle. Sometimes to depict 
the whole subject in shadow lorm offers 
^striking results. A sheet nf tTacuig pap*u: 
can be stretched over a frame and lit ftutn 
behind, and. ihen. by employing small 
objects and pieces of cardboard arraxiged 
Ejeiweeii ilic liyht source and the screen, 

I heir shadows can lx: used to produce the 
picture. 

Ulien employing this method, an infinite 
iiuiEibcr of shadow toncA can bo pro¬ 
duced i>y varying the distance of the 
light and the position of the masks. The 
iiuurcr the musk is lo the back of the traotig' 
paper screen, the blucker the shadow ; also, 
{Cimsinufd im 
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it \m 

of nny lonr' 
,■ with oiilli 


the greater the distance Lhul a miisk is 
amin^ixl bohmd the iscreen ihe softer 

will the outline becamu^ while certain 

shsitltjwii ctiii be further lij^htenod hy remo^-ing 
the mask after tnulciiig pari of the exposure- 
rf a Itunp IS in a mtlfhftor^ or a 

moderately wide spread of Itglii is employed. 
very lofi ootIinc;s will be obtained : wink 
to use a single tamp the light from which 
ha*i been masked with a card to rnatriet 

of the lights will offer bold and 
shadow?. By these viirious 

be jHJSsibk to provide 

frain diULsc black to 
oLillincs that range from 

__^ crisp unci to hajy shapes. Such a 

shadow subject is some limes useJuL not as t lie 
main Lhetue ot the jiirture but us a baek- 
ground in frf>nt of 
whidi it tabieTop 
ting in -* concrete 
form etui be armngecL 
I'Tirthrr variatiojis are 
po&dblc where a pro^ 
jector or lantern can 
Ih; used to throw a 
pin lire on the hack 
groLuid screen before 
which the objects Can 
iKranimged. But 
must be taken nw 
allow I he HgbtiJig 
arrangements em- 
ptuyed for the fore¬ 
ground objects to 
impinge on fht surface 
nf the baekgrotuicl 
t^icen, or prmince cofi- 
tlicljng f^ikiilow's. 

Very slow' plate^i or 
hJniis will help to in¬ 
crease the c{>ntrast of 
the subject, but in 
moat cases it wiR be 
found liiat there bt 
already too much 
tnnat conlrast, and a 
very fast pandiruiualic 
film will uflei: the best 
dismces of success. 

The subject lends 
itself to the production 
of book ilJustratinns. 
and a sequence of such 


pictures enn often be iii^d ui a liumoroua 
w'ay by the production of quaint Hgur^s or 
objects that can be vanctl tit depict amusing 
incideiiU. moving the objects and slightly 
varying the: ^ttini|^ lo convey I he action 
of a buiJts^ue. 

Ai^irt from sudi imuguiatlve work 00 the 
labtcHicp^ I he ^tmghiforw.^rd photography 
oi single objects, iclying for their succor?* 
on the quality of the rcsidt niiiL ihc value 
of the lighliiig, forms nif intcmiifig stihject. 

hnusnal Cviinem angks anil an effeclive 
play of shadows holp in the product inn of 
such piciiirw, tagnthcr with a 36 CfU|Jiiloils 
regard lo good composition, both of line 
and tone* (Careful expoaurewill ensure good 
lexturc detaib which in it^U i-s depndenl 
on gwicl Hgbting. En thiv type of work 
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TABLE-TOP—TAYLOR, TAYLOR & HOBSON 


very soft IiKhtiri^ arrangi^mienis jihonld be 
provided for imil top usCj lo ensure 
roimdjieji^ and good niodeUing^, employing <in 
additional vt^ry hard or direct lot the 
prodnrtion id bold shadows, il required. 

Perspective. In any form nf table-top 
photography the i|Tie.h-ti(jii of perspective 
miiai Iji; earefully considered. The camera 
will obviously be used close tn ihtr subject, 
and the deg^rcc nf pcfSpC'Ctive of objects 
pluiaid at different distances will not be 
in the Bainc ptopotUoii tO that provided by 
nature in familiar ouldonr scenes; whilu 
when third-dimirrisionLil ubjccls, Such as 
mudtrli of buildings, are to provide the 
reaJism of an uutdonr scviil', they will 
nften liavc Lo be considered AVith an exag- 
gcratcd line of perspective to prevent a 
feeling of and die look of a cut-out. 

It iia hi such cases that a very' rough pre- 
liminan' sketch ^TH often help to dctcrmiuc 
the relative of given objects, and 

help LO decide the proportionate that 
comparative nbjt^fs will rcquiic. 'The 
feeling of reality is also helped by receding 
tones, and alrhough thi?5 can ofteti be 
ehocted l>y the Hgbtiog atTangcnients, it is 
nut idvmy^ easy to pro\ide ideal lighting, 
particularly in very' stnall '' sets;*" and it h 


often helpful to select matenal of varying 
tones or cnlnttr^ to empbasixt! Hindi an cffLCl. 

\Viit;re lung cx^xisures are to be expected, 
I be lighting arrangements can bo va nud 
dining thf! ariu:d exposure^ climmaling 
ccriaio sections of the light after pans of the 
exposure, or m casting shadows over jiortiuna 
nf ihe Huhject to darkcii tliciii, once sufficient 
e.^posure has been given to the whol^i 
subject to ensure detaih 

Cart! EiiuiiL be taken to watch Tor surface 
reflerttnns, partinilnrly w^beru |MKff general 
Hghlftig makes it difficult to detect ihetn 
on the focusing screen, or wiien a camera not 
prewidnti witli a s^crL'cn is bulilg lui ployed. 
Finally, wiicrc very^ soft shadow effects or 
practically no shadow detail at all in requiiod 
on the backgroundn if tliis is free from 
drawing detail, it can be kept on the move 
fillring exposure. 

TAYLOR,TAYLOR & HOBSON,LTD. 

lAylor-liohiwiin lenses have a world-wiilu 
repuLatioj] for fine quality. Their Leicester 
focLOiy* W'os btillt specially for lens-inakiug, 
and their workmen an? liighly skilled 
sipceiuiists. For every branch ol photO“ 
gruphy there is a specially designed Taylor- 
Hobson anastii^inat. The Hoiitrs listed 
oppoi^ite are among the best^known. 



Ri^E-g. C. D. Ahtl^r 













TAriOft. TAYLOft S HOBSON—technicolor 



I N UCHTER Vf IN. Hi* tiSirrt *Mi IfflnJdy hniftiE^c lEijdy Is midK more prannujiced hy Ehm Jmiuikin aJ Am 

Wi%m bohd ilridow of tli4 4oi.'" ttM ui* *jf h#IVy lhl4^1 ^ fhll L^in« IV In uble-Eop wpfL. 


PhflW, Wwrp, Jf 


l^«Hfet Oh R- t'or wijrk. night photw- 

mphy LUnl 5t5igi' Kriirt wjtli furdinary' fsta+rc 
it^htini^. Alfo Ad^nutiic work with inswTnum 
sjjft'tl nnd co^crin^ pnwftf. 

^:kKlki 5#fjl:S Xh fU. l^OT p^S wy^rk_ und plujio- 
^Rijrhy kmvIiT poor ^ifinclktioas. 

CmIw Aiiar Scries !L f4.J* fff fl, CuncraS 

phoio^raphtc work- A pupulnr hii^li 
unii:!>li^rnitt for tiotli amatnumanrl pfDfe^joTtAls^. 

Ccoke Scrrn UA fJ.S Oiigln^lly desLuiieJ. for tiif 
on rcHex earnerthis lew exccpl wnul fri^^ 

cloiTL frujii vt [fjn. 

Capjrfnf Lem, ^inh fMtB. Dr^^ijiBirtl 

kir eL.i]>yin|.]; %t;moarirl cixL'cmitO^iapPl ^Inu. 

To^l'Or-Hpb'jflw 7(iic|'J*ofo> Sitr/M f5.6. lllj^h-speeiJ 
aiLiiAli^^miit of long Jocus, jpeiTiR Iest^ ininyF* 
of ttL-ihtunt olijwitifi. 

T-ay/or-HoifsciiT W/j^c-AT-gfe^ S^riia VU Sh R-S- 

intvtEOrs aJUf work in njiftiiolotl (AnRin 

itKi tti- /jj - deR. at /i6. Full upertnrc^ 
for foeiiie^yng only ) 

Coolke CofirtnJWe Anojt^fmert, SerFci XV. Tfiret* 
Icn^ in (i) Cnnibined Imh—i in. Iocm». 

[ 2 I Froni 0 ninpon(*nt—in. focMi*. ( 5 ) 
ComtNOtLcnt—in. focu^ FuJt .'Sperture of 
Uombrneti : of Front ^otnpoiiunt— 

/16 : of Back cnmpononl- /ii-j. 

CooAe Porirnft Lanietn 

VJA A ilifiufiion adiLLiftmifni ii Intorpar- 

cttr ii /of rtofi-focua efims.' 

Ccok^ SeriM XiV, f6J. For portnul mid tom 
mest!lji,l work witlj ^LinifilLrottiiilEc plat<9 and 
tilnf. f^peololJy rflCfirnnicndrtJ hit EtOMji work 
ani:! tor ooluiit-Sieparatton nejtatlveH. 

sw PnneJiw. f2 lanes. For pEioto^trapliy with 
itawlaiil e-TinniatORraph him. Hpecjni iiMturw 
.^hiRh iTtanduTd ril chromatii: Mmctlop:^, 
kinsftfi are tllrd almost eJicIn^vely In 
tiljn itiuJio^ in Eti|jlanal nod IloUywoodr 


Fi_3 ffnd fi.AS Lmscy. hVrr -%ti4iutnril cifn^ 

rctntoi^pli nin^. [>e^g;nbd for ot^ under 
advcTW Si|fhtins liollEllt^on^^. Tl^^ fiitB^nuto- 
RTaph rceordsof the Coronatiofl 5n ’WcatminjitCT 
Ablm' Wnfe nuidc wiUi h'rwififl- 

TECHNICOLOR. Tefhnicolor firsi 
HtarteJ^ ^ibout Kji^t ^ l%vE>-t:oJuiLr addilivc 
process, based on tlit^ patents of W. B. 
We?itcott and I^niet F. ComRUK:kk iuid lIic 
I ksl fLltii made by this additive process was 
*■ The Cfiilf Between." TJwmg to techninal 
troubles m |jtojecLiun the additive method 
wa^ soon aboitdoncd, and a twcKoIrnir 
subtractive firnra^its took its plaee. Two 
euiitinuutis fiosUivc prinls were made from 
the negative^ bearing alternate two-coluui 
sepal ions made tLiruu^Ii a pnsni dtvider 
behind IhC laking Ien.«i. Dyed reliefs were 
niade from the positives^ and these W'cre 
Ciimented together hack 10 back. By this 
process " The Black Pirate/" teatiiriug 
Di>ii^Ias FairbaiikSp was prodticefl in 

Owiiij^ to certain tcchnic.5!l tmnblcs of 
ancither kmd, nn irnbibkion pi uccss w'os in 
turn ado]jLCi] ib for printing, many 

exceUeni twe-colonr HIitls beJnj^ produced b> 
Technicolor from onwards. 

But al its b^t ihe two-cnlonr film can 
never be more than u coiiipionii.^ ajid has 


jjjy 




TECHNiCOLOft—TELEMETER 


grtat owin^ to i\\Q lotal absitiicc 

of genuijii: blui^^ aod yeHow-grfURng, 

while the reds are inclinwl to boidirr on an 
nnptea5.int pinkJ But ^xith twenty 
piaclical experience oi coionr pbntngniphy 
f)ehuid ihem, Terlinicokir are iiuw leady to 
embark oil a Uiret-uolour process. 

A few years [ater Tf^cimionlor r-rcuU-xl n 
fwnsation in iJio film world with pic I ores 
produced by a tlixee-colour irobihition pni- 
cosis, and the delightful little film called 
" La Cocitmcha/' first shown in 1935. was a 
milestone in tlie history of the colour him. 
LniCi came fkeky simrp/* ilie rtrsi full- 
length thrw-coloiir film. 

Today nil TcehiiieoLor piotLires iire pro¬ 
duced by this Lhree-coJonr process, and 
T ixhnimlcir nan claim tn Ixr tlie ftraL company 
Lu have produced eommcrdaUy succ^ssfitl 
colour films —colour films, monm-iT, whidi 
l)€lray none of the compioniisc inherent in 
the two-colour system. 

One of the grnatest cbfficultics encuiiJiLercd 
in developing the three-colour fiJm was to 
design an adequate camera The use of a 
single aperturcj bts pructi^^d with monopack 
and lenticular filni:r, tnukes for economy of 
light and ot mwhanism, but presents grait 
drawbacks in the way ul ir^parallng the 
vnriou^ componentij. On the other hancl the 
three aperture s^nttem, tliuugh simpler from 
the purely pbotograpltk point of view^ leads 
to loss of light in the splitting prfKesa, enm- 
pliratud {}ptJ{!al paths, tiici'cascd fike and 
mecbanical complexit>\ 

The Teebniroior camera adopts an inter¬ 
mediate course and the three-colour recortb 
are obiained W'irh two ai^ertures, a single 
film behind one and bipack bcliLiid tbe oUtcr. 
riie bipatk comprises tw'o films with emulsion 
f^iirfaces in contact. The front fdm, ivhicb 
may be an oi'dioai v cmtilsion, is sensilive lo 
blue, :md carricfa a surface coating of a blue 
and >*rcen absorbing dw. The rear film is a 
pancbromaric emnlsinn recfixing nnly red 
light. A single [juiLchromatic ftbu runs past 
the second aperture, at right angles to the 
hjp.ick, and from this a filter exdiideH all but 
gteen light. Light Is transmitted froni cbe 
lens to the negative stock via a " beam- 
>^plittcr " or ]]nsm bliHik which dividci; tliti 
light betwTcen the {wo apertures, 

in this manni^r the Tfjchnicolor camera 
photogt'aplis the three priinaties fred, green 


and blue) Ti|>nn three separate filmSp simuh 
taiieuiibJy, at normal speed and in proi>er 
register with each nther, Tlw cousUuctkn 
of the camera miikc-s due coJtvpCUSaiion for 
fringitig and parallax. 

The separate films, the celluloid base of 
whicli is of a Juw-shrinkago type to ensure 
LbuL no dlfTcreuce of shrinking shall wcur 
among the tliree Htri^is of nogatlve, are 
flevdijped lo nogaiivcs Of equit contrast. 
From Tliese colour sepration negatives are 
printed three silver Images on a si>ecial 
stock, and these are processed to form 
positive relief in hardened gclatinOi 

which are used as printing matrices. 

These are then dyed, and the three dye 
imagB.^ arc truxisferred by the imbibition 
{ot dye-transler) process to an nrflinary 
positive film wdiieh fjoldM a faint key loxage 
in grey stiver Lo assist in registration, 'rhis 
film, w'hen it has received all three rranrtfefs, 
lieconipj^ the final print, ready for projection* 
The imtficcs can be used again and again, 

.Although the principles of the imbibition 
process arc Well knuwii. uud are used for 
several colour processes Colour Phmn- 
graphy, pages 39:^-395), the particular method 
c}f applying it Used by TiJcUiilcolor Is largely 
secret and the result of many years’ experi¬ 
ence A^iih devi!|nj>en* and matrix emulsions, 

TELEMETER* An instrument used 
for ascerialning the exact disfancu from tlic 
camera of the objaci lo be photogiapUed. 
'I’he simplest form of telemoEer, often called 
a distauce g:mge, ii? inexj>c:iisivu and is 
cumpaniilvuly easy to use, A typical ex¬ 
ample of this fo™ of di^^Mncc calcitlntor 
15 the Holbnm Di.'itunfx: Thi :4 Inatru- 

mtiu folds into small compass and Is made 
of meial with an tvorine scale giving dis' 
taiiL't^ from 4 feet to 100 feet. Tbu gauge 
is held to the eye and a sigln Is taken from 
the ^ighler pointer to the base of thi: object. 
Where the indicator cuts the scale is 
the cnrrcct di.s^tance frnm ih^ object viewed. 
Tilt: rightCT jauiiitcT is adjusstablu to suit the 
height of the user. 

The more elabnrate fnrms nf tideniKter, 
biicb as llte Heydus TektuctL-rt the Lclt^ 
instance Meter, and the ZejssTkon Distance 

Meter are rntifltnictcd on the cnincidoiice 
or split-field raiigc-fiudcr principle, tmd 
theLr manner of wwking is described fully 
under I he heufling Range-Finder.^. 
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TELiPHOTOCRAPHY AND TELEPHOTO LENSES 

Hi a. Cortert 

In addjtKon the 'which^ require ihi? of a lem of sudi lorq; 21 to- 

bo idoi;oop»o for produdne Fine-iaFe lrTt3E« of realljr dlium object^ 

there are many other purposes to whith the Lelepboto lens may be adapted. In Mi 
chapter Mr. Carter, a lead Ini authorky. conilden in detail the theory and practice 
of the iubject In four sections : 

(AJ Adlluibxbf-t tl-pK. Vnriable^Fdfui Leni*! 

Piv«e-ie4ui teivLn 

(C) L^neb tar An»ti>ur irud C,i ri#mi4aene*i4fi 

(PI FornagUv, ^uff* ind Jt.h\e± 


T Ffiv wnrer* tdephufp^mphy ” is generally 
associated with the inikin^ nf phato- 
j^aphs a distant uLjt;t:t and obtain^ 
ing a JargL^sjcalc image Of the object on the 
lilin or plate ; much in the ssamc way as a 
tcJescope. froni wliidi ibc name wa$ coined, 
ITTovidcs the means of viewing a distant 
object on a large ^fcale. 





[ 

ll 

< "H ■ ■ . 

nr— 


FH I DM^rpmi i|]uE&TaUji| rwrnul isn*in ll« lyiciHi ailnj 

bMlUv# kill i-l ri, mnara teWHfLllir*. 'Ff* tn* ntttr rmmm ini: 

4 A} fci flinly I Ir ifl hi-liM. Imi by lflHrrp«Hii ■. nwMlenit 

' '"t IM llif ^i>tj'ClF mm BquinJitrC. K43l Ipfi-lth of IQ in, li 

-■^- - Inni* IFO *[0 1 Ifl. 


HfliiaiJvp (NJ III 
ahoJjiB^, 


wlllcb }iflE[.}ii i 


in the camera extensEGn in:ci::asary lor the 
positive leiis wlien used alone on an object 
situated at tnfimEy. 

A simple oKplaiiaLioii of the telephoto 
system is given ia Fi^. i. If we Tise a ta-ln. 
positive Jerus {Pj at 6^in. camera exlensiou (C), 
we iijLet an ihiage of an object at inhnity (at 
F*) say 1 in, in height. If, huweVi:!, we 
place a tnoderate jjower negative of 
j in. focus (N) in thft nptira) ^iy?itcm, still 
employing (>in. camera extension I'-C- 
b-in, Wk focd$, we get an ecpiivalent 
ffjca! length of iS tliat is, 3 Linear 
magtillicaLions. The size of onr image 
of the object at infinity will have in- 
rreased to 3 in.* i.e., in arcii g ihnes. 

^lajiy eotmiicrcioLl types are available, 
and can be split up into two eSaages: 
(ij atljnotable typt.% variable focus for 
still camcroSp and [2) fixed-separation, 
lived focus for still and enne. 



Tclcpboiu lenses have, however, a very 
iiiueh wider application llian what would, ut 
first sight, be expected from the name by 
whidi they are Imowm. Tlicy are used as 
supplementary lenses to many 
photographic and cine c^tmetas 
fur aU-round work wbiirc one is jKSfl 

not confined to a small spare in WH 

whieh to lake the photograplis. 

Optical Construction of a 
Telephoto Lens, TJic chatac- ^HH|| 

teristic dE:gigri of a tclepbofo lens 
ineJades a welhcnnstructed doub- ^ 

let. forming the positive, behind * 

which is placed a compound nega¬ 
tive lens AT a dbtanee approxima- 
ling half the focus of the positive. j 

Th« eumbtoation increasesi the J 

equivalent fucaJ length of the M 

positive fttiiiic EWO or three titiies, 
witliuul any appreciable LtJiefation 


(AJ Ad/ysttJble Typt^ Vdr^obfeTociis Lenses 
A letephotn lens nj this l:y]>e r^n lie netde 
up by Liiipluyujg the orditiory camera lens 
oi the positive and adding a com- 
]XHind negative leni: of suitable hx'al 


length. Negative 
teuKUE aie listed 
by lens makers, 
mounted in screw 
cdls for altacbmg 
to the b.ick of 
Uie pusitive lens 
by moans of a 
rack - and - piiuuii 
niuuiilp thus 


Fon H £ ws- 
HEEL WUKK 
Nkwi-- 

Dil([^ 4 ri^ 

ptiQED lim. 

ra am ol 
[S« I 4 rs|-t 1 l 
4114 W&rS 
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permitting a variation in separation between 
the positive and negative elements. This 
in turn alters the equivalent focal length of 
the combination. 

Choice of Focal Length. In choosing 
the focal length of the negative lens for 
normal work, one of approximately half the 
focus of the positive ^v^ll enable a magnifica¬ 
tion of three to be obtained without any 
increase in camera extension. Higher 
magnifications will be 
obtained by using a 
shorter focus negative, 
or lower magnifications 
using a longer focus 
negative. 

For instance, a half¬ 
plate camera is usually 
fitted with an 84 n. 
focus positive lens, 
anastigmatically corrected and working at an 
aperture of /6. By adding a 4“in. negative 
lens. stiU using the same camera extension, 
the combination will give a linear magnifica¬ 
tion of three times, i.e. 24-in equivalent 
focal length, and work at an aperture of /18, 
the iris of the positive lens being set to /6. 
If the camera extension were increased to, 
say, 16 in., the equivalent focal length of the 



system would be increased to 40 in., the 
aperture being reduced to /30, the linear 
magnification thus being five, or an increase 
in area of no less than tiventy-five times. 

A higher magnification with the same 
camera extension could be obtained by using a 
2-m. focus negative lens in conjunction with 
the same B-in. focus positive lens, and at the 
normal camera extension of 8 in., the equiva¬ 
lent focal length would be 40 in. and the 
equivalent aperture /30, 
the main difference 
being a smaller circle 
of iliumination due to 
the shorter focus nega¬ 
tive being smaller in 
diameter, thus reducing 
the covering power and 
ilhimination at the edge 
of the field. 

Practically speaking, it is wise, when 
choosing a negative lens for use mth a good 
positive, to employ one approximating half 
the focus of the positive with which it is to 
be used. 

A disadvantage of employing a negative 
in conjunction with a good positive, is 
the large number of glass and air spaces 
such a system must inevitably possess with 
the attendant disadvantages of slowing down 
the complete system, the weight, and bulk. 
It has been stated that the reflection losses 
of air glass surfaces varies from 4 per cent, 
to as much as 40 per cent., depending on the 
angle at which light strikes the surface 
and the type of glass used. Further, the posi¬ 
tion of the iris diaphragm betw^een the glasses 



NORMAL AND TELEPHOTO RESULTS. Ptf. 4. left, 
print made from nesativt pro^Mctd with an fl4n nprmaf lens. 
Above, photograph from »me position with Adon lens and I l-in. 
camera eKtention. j^ivlnjE approximately 3Jr maEfiificatlooi 



negative attachment. Fi*. 3. Dallmeyer 

Sxifmacic lens with negative attachment in position 
shown in part section. The negative lens and screw cell 
are fixed to the positive lens by i rack-and-pinion mount 












4E POWER OF THE TEU6PHOTO '-6NS. Th, «lu. 

im a diiant viewpoint Cin be tiajed “rjjf/^ J i/would w the eye. The itpp*r picture, teken from tppmi- 

w^Vf* irs "-<>« ‘h* “«»' m««i«c.»io„cl,.,.n fn,.. 

^ PWu. Taoical Pre« Ajenif 
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in the positive lens is not the best for the 
telephoto system, and its use will reduce 
the covering power or circle of illumination. 

Commercial Types of 
Variable - Focus Lenses. 

A small, light and highly 
satisfactory lens, eliminat¬ 
ing many of these dis¬ 
advantages, is the “ Adon/' 
a variable-foe us telephoto 
lens consisting of a well- 
corrected cemented doublet 
of 4| in, focus forming the 
positive and a compound 
negative of 2i in. focus. An 
iris diaphragm is situated 
between the positive and negative lenses in 
a mount permitting a variation in separation 
between the elements. This, in use, allows 
the complete lens to be used ^vith camera 
extensions from about 4 in, to over 20 in,, 
giving equivalent focal lengths from 12 in. 
to some 50 in,, while the working aperture 
varies between Jio and /45. 

Comparing this commercial production 
with a made-up system such as that described 
above, we have the advantage of two thin 
pairs of cemented glasses with but one air 
space, against some four or five glasses for the 
positive and four for the negative, with four 
or five air spaces. The weight of the **Adon^' 
being only 9 ozs. and the flange diameter 
1,15 in. permit this little lens to be used on 
practically any camera employing a focussing 
screen. It will cover any size plate or film, 
depending on the camera extension employed, 
as shown in the accompaii5niig table. 


Table for the ' Adon ' Telephoco Lens, Table 1 


Camera 
Extension 
(from 'Adon ' 
flange) 

Plate 

Covered 

FacaJ 

1 Length 

F No, at 

No. 1 Stop 
on * Adon ’ 

Inches 

Inches 

I Qches 


4 

2 i X li 

12,5 

/ 10.5 

5 

34 X 2 i 

14-5 

fii 

6 

4 i X 3i 

16.5 

/i3-5 

7 

5 X 4 

1 S .3 


8 

54 X 3 l 

20*5 

Hi 

9 

64 X 4i 

22.5 

f}'* 

10 

7 x 5 

24,5 

/ 20.5 

ii 

Si X 6i 

26.5 

f%% 

r 2 


2S.5 

/24 

13 


30.5 


14 

10 X 8 

325 

hi 

15 


340 

h 9 

16 


3^*5 

/30 

17 

12 X to 

3^0 

/32 

iB 


4 O 0 

/33 

19 


42*3 

/35 

20 

15 X 12 

44-5 

hi 


Should higher magnifications be required 
with short camera extension, the 2j-in. nega* 
tive can be replaced by one of approximately 
I in, focal len^h, the circle 
of illumination and aper¬ 
ture being considerably 
reduced as shovsm in the 
table below. Ail variable- 
focus telephoto lenses 
work at small apertures 
considered from present- 
day standpoints, and a 
stand or some rigid support 
is necessary to obtain the 
finest results. 

Furthermore, \nbration, 
one of the greatest enemies to successful 
telephotography, calls for a shutter free 
from \ribration, such as the “ Luc " before¬ 
lens shutter, and this should be employed 
in preference to a lens cap for exposure 
purposes. 

One of the largest aperture, variable focus 
telephoto lenses catalogued is the Grandac 
rapid telephoto lens, consisting of a lo-in. 
/4 Dallmeyer patent portrait lens to wliich is 
fitted a 4-in, compound negative lens. The 
portrait lens is mounted in aluminium and 
fitted with a rack-and-pinion aluminium 
focussing mount for carrying the negative 
element. Used on such a camera as the 
quarter-plate Soho, Thorn ton-Pickard or 
Ensign Reflex at the normal camera extension 
of 6 in,, the combination gives an equivalent 
focal length of 25 in., 5 linear magnifications 


Table for the * Aden ' Telephoto Lens, Table 2 

4^ In, positive Lens—Approxlm^cety I in. Ne^acive Lecu 


Camera 
Extension 
(from 'Adon' 
Flange) 

Diagonal 
of Circle ol 
Illumination 

Focal 

Length 

F.No. 

at 

No. 1 Scop 

Inches 

4 

Inches 

3 

Inches 

20,5 

Hi 

5 

3*75 

^4-5 

/20.5 

6 

4-5 

28.5 

fn-75 

1 

5,23 

32*5 

Hi 

S 

6 

36-5 

fyo-s 

9 

6,75 

40,5 

/3375 

10 

7*5 

44-5 

Hi 

II 

S.25 

48,5 

/40-5 

12 

9 

32*5 

/43-75 


9.75 


/47 

*4 

10,5 

60*5 


15 

11,25 

64,5 

Hl-il 

16 

12 

68.5 

fp 

17 

12*75 

72*5 

/6o-5 

iS 

^3-5 

76.5 

/63-73 

19 

14,25 

80,3 

Hi 

20 

15 

84-3 

f70-5 



< ADON VARIABLE FOCUS LENS, 
Fi^, 5* This Dallmeyer telephoto lens is of the 
instable type, the optical interval being con¬ 
trolled by a micro meter movement, k can be 
used on all cameras employing a focuuing screen 
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mid obtain the best po^iitiori for any 
giv<fn of the [!umbhiiitiuii. 

IL will bo m^derslooci that adjust- 
rthle type teluphotolensfiscannal 
docurutely as a very^ 

Increase or decrease in the ojitiral 
interval decreiL'vL^ or incrcaso^ tlie 
equivalent tocai Jenf^th b^' a rnn* 
stflerahle amount. It Ls always 
uecciiaary to focus the lens prior to 
the taking of a pholngroph. 

In the case of ihe rixed-sepnrsi tim 
K^lephnto lenR the equi\‘aiL'cil local 
length is generally stnaller, the 
apcrlnre larger, and the negative 
and positive destgiicd and corrected 


jiTACiET SCRNE, A ErlephoLa Ibtu U4r (It* A 
mor* j>4 r^lKtCClvt in I ptcuirt ^tiui! k 

H-kii t 1*14 4^ nAiTfrtik Tlik 

^ciurv. takwn In Kr*. L(i 

^aiHB In * Uhia* li ltt*4l 

a*tl| In Eftti JHC* wlirn vfhh a Tharrrtan- 

AJcJkffrrf r*(?lA -CflfflCJfl. itftpAw J*fiE, cyftauiTW. 

I:$a irc. BI fi.*, an irfrfrf G^tf<ftrriwi ptrn.p^aif 

over the iiuntial kns, the equivalenf 
af>erture being /in. When Lite 
camera Lr extended to 10 in- the 
equivalent foCSJ length is iitereiLsctl 
10Z5 tH,, 1 he aiiettuic tlicn being fl^. 

Focumsing the Image. In order 
tu ijsc a variable focus telepliutu 
fens, it i=v necessaiy to focus the 
image given by the comhinarion on 
a gTOLind-glas 3 screen, and to ciisure 
the greatest possible accuracy a 
high-powered focussing magnifier 
shonld be employed. The image 
given by the telepbom lens will 
veiy bnlliant dne Lo the equivalent aperture 
of the syiSlem being small so a magnifier 
with a large diaiueturj cuiifilstcnt wiUi 

a fairly higlr powxT or short-foc^l length, 
sifioidd be chosen. 

The tiigher die puwx^t ma^niher iised^ The 
coarser die §frain of the ground glass will 
appear, but if this proves trouhlesnmLv 
ground glass with a very smixith and hue 
stir face, which ran bv oiled to make it siiil 
more inmiiparcut, is obtainable. Care should 
he lixeici&cd not lo make tlie gLas:i too clear, 
or coincidence uf unage and focussing screen 
tdAV nut be acbJeved. With adjustable type 
tidepliolo IcTis systems a small amount of 
spherical aberration may be pn?sent. but the 
use of a high-power magnifiei will effcablf 
Lhe obsenF'er to hx-us through this aberratinu 


for each other, so that the corrections for 
sphpriral aberrations. are capable of be¬ 
ing can Jed lu a liighei de^tecH and focussing 
is generally not so djllicult. t o get the wry 
bc^st rasnlta, care must bv takun, and a focus 
Slug gloss should be employed . 

fixed-^eporationt fix^d^ocui Lenses 
This is withiTut doubt thv niubt popular 
type of lelejihoto lens, due to its large wvvrking 
aperture, anastigmatic rnrrectisins mid adapt¬ 
ability for use with ciiineras of practically all 
typffts lor photography and einemati^mipliy. 

lltcir construction follow's along orthodox 
Iinc?s. a pos^Uive [F^J in from of the iris ilia- 
phrogm and a negative i;F^} Ijcliind. but both 
the positive mid negative are de^ignetl one 
compEele UTiii, to be iLsed at one fixed optical 
inlejvsd giving one fixed magnLfic.itinn 


f EAS^ECTIV E WJT H A TECE^H OTO LE MS. Ntn ll t mmpia 

ai a ^IralBiri^ll uk*Fi lA * Itktfl tf ?! *■ Uai- 

iliB ruTimw i-niil* al f\mw r-nulU In' j nMuf-jj [M^ipnKI-lv* 

R □. K/fiiVf 

noL be 
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EOUl^tftLENT FOCAL LENGTH- 
lil SEPARATIOK TELEPHOTO SYSTEM- Fi^* In che fisted-separation fixed-focu^ type 

a fixed oatiea) Interval, which ^Sves a definite e<]utvalent focal length 


i.e. a definite equivalent focal length and 
back focus. Any attempt to alter the 
separation between positive and negative 
would spoil the lens entirely- 

A modem fixed-separation telephoto lens 
ts comparable with an ordinary good quality 
long-focus anastigmat, giving the same scale 
of image, quality of definition, correction for 
astigmatism, achromatism, etC-, but requires 
only approximately hah the camera 
extension for an infinity object, a very 
important point in these days of smaE 
cameras. The weight and bulk are also 
factors to be considered, and here again 
the fixed-separation telephoto lens scores. 
In order to obtain a 
large-scale image of an 
object at a distance, or, 
alternatively, to get a 
picture true to scale of 
an object near at hand, 

H long-focus lens is a 
necessity, the picture 
being taken from a 
greater distance. To use a 
normal anastigmat would, 
m the majority of cases, 
prove impossible because 
of the abnormally large 
size front with which the 
camera would have to be fitted and 
the additional extension for which 
this type of lens calls, 

A fixed-separation telephoto lens, 
however, overcomes both difficulties, 
the small back glass diameter of the 
negative with which these lenses 
are fitted allows of tlieir ready 
adaptation to the same flange as a 
short-focus lens, and the short back 
focus permits normal camera exten¬ 
sion, leaving the additional ex¬ 
tension for focussing near subjects. 


It should be re¬ 
membered that, 
say, a la-in. 
telephoto lens, 
requiring only 
6 -in- camera ex¬ 
tension for an 
object at infinity, 
requires exactly 
the same addi¬ 
tional extension 
to focus an object set at 6 ft. as an 
ordinary 12-in, anastigmat. The saving in 

camera exten¬ 
sion is limited 
only by the 
difference in 
equi val e n t 
focal length 
and back focus. 

Unlike the 
adj u stable 
type of tele¬ 
photo lens, 
which caUs for tables or calculations as to 
aperture and equivalent focal length when 
used at various camera 
extensions, the fixed- 
separation type works 
at definite fixed aper¬ 
tures only. The 
apertures are normally 
engraved on the iris 
ring, whereas, with the 
adjustable type, due to 
the possible variation 
in optical interval and 
the attendant altera¬ 
tion in equivalent focal 
length, no / value can 
be given for 
any one iris 
opening. 

Magnifica¬ 
tion. Fixed- 
s ep aration 
telephoto 
lenses giving 
a linear mag¬ 
nification of 2, 
such as ra-in. 
equi valent focal length 
lens requiring 6-in, camera 
extension used on a 



GALLON ANASTIGMAT TELEPHOTO LENS. 

:|g* 8, This fixe4^eparatlon telephoto lens is made by 
)allfneyer in four different series, working wich aper¬ 
ture; of standard, f6HS and f7,7 



ROSS ‘TELEROS* LENS. Fig, 9, 
This f53 telephoto lens is of the 
two^power type and fives an Image 
twice as as that of an ordinary 

lens from i.he same viewpoint 



*PLUSTRAR* LENS, Fig, 7, 
Another ejample of the fiKed-sepa- 
r^tion telephoto lens is the ^wray 
Flusirar EHustrnted above- It b 
specially suitable for reflex, focal-plane 
and miniature cameras 
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DALLOM SERIES XVII LENS. 
Fig- LO. With the DaEimeyer Dallon 
f6.S telephoto lens. An equivalent 
focal length of 15 fn. is obtained with 
only S in. camera extension 


ZEISS * tele-tessar 
section Yiewf of Zeiss 
photo lens. When used 
IS coupled to 


magnificatioiis—that is to say, longer focal 
lengths^that the ad]xistable type variable 
focas pro\nded the means of attaining their 
ends- 

Fixed-Separation Telephoto Lens and 
Compound Negative Attachment, It is, of 

course, possible to add a compound negative 
to a fixed-separation telephoto lens and obtain 
stih longer focal lengths, the telephoto lens 
being considered as the positive of the 
system. For example, again taking a 12-in- 
/5-6 fixed-separation telephoto lens requiring 
a camera extension of 6 in,, if we attach a 
6-m. focus negative 
lens, still employing 
the same camera 
extension, we will 
obtain an equivalent 
focal length of no 
less than 24 in,, with 
a working aperture 
of /ii,2. If the 
camera extension is 
increased to, say, 12 
im, the equivalent 
focal length is in¬ 
creased to 36 in-, the 
aperture reduced to /i6,8. Such a combina¬ 
tion would be rather cumbersome, being 
about 14 in, long, to which must be added 
the r2-in. camera extension requiring 
some 26-in, projection from the film 
or plate for infinity; but, even so, it 
would be less than that of a 36-in. 
normal anastigraat lens. 

The overall length of such a system 
could be reduced by using a shorter 
focus negative lens, but due to the 
necessary decrease in diameter of the 
negative lens, the circle of illumina- 


quarter-plate, are 
t he most popular, 
although a num¬ 
ber of makers list 
2 1 and 3 magnifi¬ 
cation lenses of 
this type. The 
reference to a 
magnification of 
2 or 3 may be a 

little misleading, as to the lay mind it may 
appear as though one type of lens gave a 
larger image object ratio than the other. To 
refer and appreciate magnifi¬ 
cation, one has to have a unit 
with which to compare. 

If we take a 12-m. fixed- 
separation telephoto lens re¬ 
quiring 6-in. camera extension, 
normally referred to as a 2 
magnification lens, and com¬ 
pare the size of image of, say, 
an object at infinity with that 
given by the standard 2-in. lens 
fitted to a miniature camera, 
we would observ’e a linear 
magnification of 6 times, 
whereas, if we compare it with the image 
given by a standard 6-in, focus anastigmat 
fitted to a quarter-plate we would only get 
a magnification 
of 2 linear times. 

The magnifi¬ 
cation or power 
referred to by 
the makers is 
always calcu¬ 
lated in con¬ 
nexion with the 
back focus, or 

camera exten- taylor-hobson eens. Fig, 11* Anasc^i- tion and covenng power would be 

■ ' J r mac telephoto lens of Taylef-Hobson deisgn. The and tfic higher magmficatlOn, 

Sion, required for len* moun« are exceptionally light lo weTfhi and leuuceu, Eiitti iiic, ^ 5 

, 1 u a sliding sunshade u provided equivalent focal length oi positivc 

tneteiepnoro ^ 


lens. A X2-in, fixed-separation telephoto lens 
requiring 6-in, camera extension is termed 3 X 
telephoto lens ; a 15-m. fixed-separation tele¬ 
photo lens requiring a back focus of 6 in,, a 
2lrX telephoto lens; and an iS-in, fixed- 
separation telephoto lens requiring a back 
focus of 6 in., a 3X telephoto lens. 

The greater the ratio of the equivalent 
focal length to back focus, the higher the 
magnification or power of the system. It 
is for photographers who require liigh 


and negative ratio being greater, the more pro¬ 
nounced will be any aberrations that may exist. 

As is, of course, 
understood, lenses 
are to a certain ex- 
tent acompromise, 
and when a nega- 
tive lens is added, 
increasing the 
new LABCE * ADON,* Fig-1^ focal length, so 

T his cy pe Dal I mcye r I e ns i» part i cu* „ aberrations 

larly iuicable for refl.K camerM .ai.j 
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OmntTtOH AT * maTAHCE- fit. Thll ^mOmfuwA Krrw nn ihm WH 

bulk iriiJ^ A arnifi 1 *rw, Th* quiriTfii pf nN pi™™ imnoar* ■rta'r U^smriWjf iboii oi 

A Bli! 4 blUi|;|ilplt ta^*n i.L t IWffflPlI ijiiifliB wJiLh kn bfdUwv d^tll nltll^-rv l-n pinlcifli.r iMilnf utfMfflblf |.4Qd 


P4hwi, >E-eik7 






pTiWJit must be tJicr*a54Kl in proportion. 
j\^iiiiU every lens is dtisigntMl to i^ive the 
finest possible results at one object distance, 
which should not be de¬ 
parted from A teleplioto 
lens althnugh listed by iCie 
imikcsi to be a ax type 
ann$tigmat of, say, 17-in. 
fix-iK iis^puble of covering 
a 04 X 4f in. plate, cmi 
be employed with ewery 
success on a minialuTe si^e 
filiii or t cm. X i) cm. toll- 
film, and will ^ivc some 
8 inagaihcations over the 
2-in^ lens fitted to the 
miniuturo camera ond 4 
magnifications over tin: 6 u-ni. x g cm,. 

fiKTUii leiiiT. 

(C) Telephoto LensesforAfnfffeor OnEiiNilagrophY 

Long - fociifi fixed - separation tcitphoto 
lenses in the majority of irises are designed 
to cover very mnrJi Inrgcr fields than the 
small onemniugraph filmir but they give 
equally gnnd results un the small field, 
provided the exlcmion tubes, which are 
the means of osi caching them to the cine 
c?irn«ras, are constructed in the right way 
aud suitably baffled. 

A LelephOlo kns of, for instance, ij-in. 
equivalent focal length dc^i^ned to cover a 
halLplaLe with a diagonal of ?Mimu fi im, if 
used without any provision hn baiHe plates 
on a small cine fJoi, will give Hat results, 
because the large back glass of the negaiivc 
lens and large circle of ILLinnmat ion which 


the lens is capable of giving Quods the 
extension tube used for attaching the 
telephoto lens to the camera with light. 

w^hich is reQocted back 
on to the him. By fitting 
a number tif circiiilkii stops 
or biiilk plates in the 
tube, refiecte<I light will 
he cut fit'f ajid the picture 
nbiatned wilt be hrilhant 
and contrasty. The posi¬ 
tion and number of ^ucll 
bafnes can be calculntted 
on paper by consideiing 
the batik glass diameter 
of the negative Jens bi 
relation to Llic sire of cine 
film it is (le^rexi lu cover and the distance 
hum back glass of the lens to ^nsitized 
surface of the film. It should be noted that 
the thanictcr of the circular opening in the 
baffle platen should not be iyniLllL;i‘ than the 
diagonal of the picture area, otherwise it will 
be fuuiid Lliat the equivalent appjiure uf the 
]eii$ will be reduced sit the edge of the field. 

Tlicre in no doubt W'haUOCver that a kirge- 
5Cale image of a di-^tont object or a ' Ciose- 
iip/‘ whetlief proiecled on the small screen 
us<^ by the atnatear at ht>me ur ou the 
screen in a public theutic, gicatiy increases 
intcj'iat. 

We hav'^ only to ronsider the use of close- 
ups by prrifesjnioiial camera■’rnen to be 
convinced of this fact. These Luge-scale 
can only Hr obtained by the use of 
long-fnnis lenses, and it is this iarl thai 
accrjuiiLs for the populririty of fixed 
separation lelephnto lensea. 



DALLMETEH ■ rOrULAII' CENS. F1«. 11. 
tl-jt-vd-urpunrlEui. ijrpB ivJBphffid El-nl lO'^' 

uSs wiTh X mnti quuur-jrii.ija ^ainBru. 
Th* fliiit ipfftMTii N liriD flnfluxb far lU 

p^rchC^wi 
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[ens and^ further, wished 
for greater ease of mter- 
changeability; hence the 
introduction of the now 
popular 3-lens turret front. 

The field of view given by 
telephoto lenses of different 
focal lengths used on these 
turret front cameras is either 
shown by rectangles of 
various sizes etched on the 
finder glasses, or by substi¬ 
tuting a pair of matched 

theatre or 7 ft* 6 in. X left* i6-mm* victor movie cameo, which is equipped fioders for sach particular 
for home* commercial or type- These are instaiifti/ mcerchaoseahie locus lens empioyeo. 


Modem telephoto lenses 
for cinematography have 
reached such a stage of 
perfection that they will 
give that degree of definition 
which will enable the image 
to stand up to a screen 
magnification of some 360 
times, or an increase in area 
of some 129,600. These 
figures, large as they seem, 
are only based on a screen 
size iS ft. X 24 ft*, for the for distance close-ups Hr a 

^ revoivine turret franc is Incorporated in inis 



educational jmrposes. 

Telephoto Lenses for Amateur Cine 
Cameras. Unlike still cameras, it is usual 
to employ fairly narrow-angle anastigmat 
lenses for general use on amateur cine 
cameras, and we find i-in. focus lenses being 
adopted as standard on i6-mm. cameras, 
20'mm. focus on 9.5 mm., and I2j-mm. 
focus on 8 mm*, giving an angle of approxi¬ 
mately 29 deg. compared with, for instance, a 
5.3-in. focus lens on a quarter-plate still camera 
which gives an angle of 53 deg* Even so, the 
proportionate large-scale image given is 
generally considered insufficient, and tele¬ 
photo lenses are in consequence very largely 
employed. Lens manufacturers list telephoto 
lenses in focal lengths from about i| in* to 
12 in* and even more, which give linear 
magnifications from some to 12 times, 
considering say a i-in* lens, the equivalent 
apertures varying from as large as /3*3. 

These lenses are as simple to use as the 
normal anastigmat. They are fitted wuth a 
spiral or micrometer focussing mount which 
permits objects situated at a distance from 
infinity to some four to six yards to be 
brought into sharp focus. 

When i6-mm. amateur cine cameras were 
first introduced the majority were fitted 
with a single lens socket 1 in* in diameter, 
having a register from face of camera socket 
into which the lens screws to the sensitive 
surface of the film of .690 without any 
tolerance at all. It was a fairly simple matter 
to use a telephoto lens, ail that was necessary 
was to unscrew the nonnal anastigmat 
lens and replace it vnth the telephoto lens. 
Camera makers, hQwe%*er, soon realized that 
the user wanted more than one telephoto 


It will be appreciated that 
the telephoto lens, by increasing the image- 
object size ratio, must of necessity reduce the 
extent of field. A variable view-finder there¬ 
fore becomes a necessity when using different 
focal length lenses. A fixed-separation tele¬ 
photo lens of three times the focal length of 
the normal cine lens is considered most suit¬ 
able for all-round work, although for special 
work, such as bird photography, big game 
shooting, and other similar w'ork, much 
longer focal lengths should be used. 

A 3-in. tele¬ 
photo lens will 
give nine times 
increase in area, 
or permit an 
object to be 
photographed 
from a stand¬ 
point three 
times as far 
as 

normal i-in. 
Lens and yet obtain the same size image 
on the film. The advantage of this is at 
once apparent. Furthermore, the gain in 
image-object ratio is obtained without any 
increase in exposure, as these lenses are 
designed to work at large apertures such as 
/3‘3» /3-5» /4» films can therefore 

be taken under unfavourable lighting 
conditions. 

A telephoto lens giving up to 3 linear 
magnifications can be quite safely used in 
the hand, just like the normal anastigmat 
lens; but higher magnifications, Le. the use 
of longer focal lengths, need a support such 
£is a rigid cinematograph stand upon which 



FOR 5.5-MM. CAMERAS. Fis* IT 
The Wray " Plusirar" teleph&to \tns 
produced for uie with all 9.5-nirn. 

cine cameras. h is accurately seated . 

from 4 ft- CO Infinity and has an aperture aW'ay aS tiie 
of f4.3 
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to mount the camera 
and lens to avoid 
undue movement and 
tloat. When using, for 
instance, a 9-m., lo-in. 
or i2”in, focus tele¬ 
photo lens on a cine 
camera, an additional 
support is required in 
order to overcome any 
movement which the 
clockwork motion may 
transmit to the lens 
mounting. The cine 
camera illustrate d, 
fitted Avith a i7-lq./ 5*6 
telephoto lens, shows 

the type of support which can be employed. 
This particular focus lens gives no less than 
S linear magnifica¬ 
tions, 64 times 
increase in area of 
image! 

Focussing the 
Image, Many 16- 
mm. cine cameras 
are now fitted with 
a visual focussing 
device or critical 
focusser, which 
allows the image 
given by the tele¬ 
photo lens to be focussed accurately upon 
the film plane prior to making the picture. 


FOR SPECJAL WORK. Fig. Ifl, This “ N.S Auto 
Kirie camera Is equipped specially for scientific 

expedition work. Its 17-in. telephoto iens has an extra 
support Co ensure complete rigidity 


FOCUSSING eyepiece. Fig. 19 . This 
Dallmayer accessory permits a fine degree of 
accuracy of focus with a telephoto lens to be 
achieved. Its use is explained m the text 


The lens is then on- 
screwed from the mag¬ 
nifier and replaced in 
the camera without 
alteration to the focus¬ 
sing mount. The mag¬ 
nifier illustrated has a 
power of about 8 times, 
and can be adjusted to 
suit any observer, the 
adjustment being car¬ 
ried out prior to use 
for accurate focussing 
of leits. 

Depth of Focus. A 

telephoto lens, either 
adjustable type or 
fixed-separation type, has exactly the same 
depth of focus as an ordinary anastigmat lens 
of the same equivalent focal length 
and aperture, or, alternatively, 
%vhen the same size of image and 
aperture of lens are considered. 
Depth of focus depends on size of 
image and aperture of lens, con¬ 
sidering a given circle of confusion. 

The longer the focus or the 
greater the image-object ratio, 
the smaller the depth of focus. 
The larger the aperture of the lens 
the shallower the depth and the 
larger the circle of confusion. 
Some lenses may appear to have greater 
depth of focus than others, but if this is 


Alternatively, the lens 
can be focussed on the 
object, prior to a pic¬ 
ture being taken by 
using a focussing mag¬ 
nifier. In use, the 
telephoto lens is re¬ 
moved from the cine 
camera and screwed 
into the focussing 
magnifier. The object 
is focussed by \dewing 
the magnified image 
on the finely ground 
glass, taking careful 
note of the distance 
at which the object is 
situ at ed, as recorded 
on the focussing scale 
of the telephoto lens. 



CLOSE-UF. Fig, la. Tbe remarkable capacUy 
oFtfie teteph^co Is xb^wn here. LefC out* 
side Buckingham Palace, taken with aZ-tn. lenf. 
Above* the Royal Family on the balcony taken 
with a 42'in. Dalian telephoto fens* The 
cameras occupied the same position 
Photos* Bntfsh Poromount iWews 
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re-^lly appsirtinl in I lie phologi^ph+ it is due 
Lo tise presence spherirnl alMin-atiun in 
the tens, n^durin^ tJie aperiurer or Uie iris 
diaplirngiii ai ibe lens being incomrtly calcu¬ 
lated and engr;^ved. 

(Dj FoffTiu^fie, De/Sn^bOfTJ <ind TffbJei' 

To (TTirl the depth of fockiS oi .1 given 
fucnl length iUid apeniire lens, firal lliid the 
hj^jorlncai distance ^ i.c. Lite nearest object 
in hjcus with I be lens accurately focuKsed 
at infinity, 

Y Circle oi conlubiyll m inclifs^ 

A =r Apemirc ol tclcph-ttu 1 +-ia^, / No. 

IT = llypertocal diitlitnotf. 

E EauivmJcnl I'ocal li-iij-ilh of iclcphotv ten*. 

H :±t - 

A X \ 

A 6-iiv. equivalent iociyl tekpiiplP Icn^ 

wwLini; wt i^jOOth circle rj| coniu-dCin, 

^ ^ ^ kiichoft^ 

b X 

To find deplh of foens for gi^ eii di&tiiice: 

D = Diatancr fiJ! cib(o«. 

H XT> . ^ U xTl 

HTTb ^ iTTB 

Disk of Confusion with 
Lenses. GcfieroJly speokuig. 
u iTTodem fixed-^epsuntion tele- 
phnm lt!as is capable of 
thti aaine urcle of confusion on 
the axis or at the edge of Ibe 
field as an ordinary anastigmat 
ofetjui%a]cnt focal length. Dul-, 
liowever^ to the foesd Icngdi ol 
telephon> lenses being long in 
oDriipuriscii with normal Iciuacs 
and, tKcrefnrc, giving larger 
image objcLt-size ratio, the 
circle ol confn'5inn generally is 
larger. 


= NcElTC-tt. 

Telephoto 


Circle of Illumination with Telephoto 
Lenses^ This compares favourably with 
a normal aniistigmat wbuii considered 
in rubiLion tu the reduced area which 
telephoto lenses are iLsed to cover. If we 
rnniELclcr li 17-im /5.6 iiurmal anastlgmar 
lens, we will find such a lens listed to mv^r a 
plate about in. X 10 in., Llii: extent ol the 
t-iicle of illuminatiou being sufiicient to 
expose well t he^ comers a f the field ; employUig 
a i/-ii]. fy.b tekpliolo listed lO cover a 
in. X4i in. plate, we will find the illumlna- 
tiuu eiqimUy saijsfactOir>% the smaller dtagonaJ 
for which the lens is liRttxl cain].>eii££aLiiig for 
the sniidlct buck glass component and longer 
overall length of lenses, ch^iractcrijitic ol 
tolephotn Iciih conj^truciion. 

Perspective. A tolophoto lens is 
practically the onJv solution for obtaining 
true perspective on a hand coJiicra with 
ftliori c.xtcusiutLs, or on a Cine camera. 

Perspective being govmied by istKis uf iinagc 
to ohjiict ratio, it L- puiistblc to obtain a large- 
stale image In correct proportions of an 


SCALE AND DISTANCE. EkpL 1 } mnd 
11. Abvvi. piK0WM.ri|:ili abtimf-d wlih m 
liirBrEvEbcyi injnttf-mj'l Plnni. NoEa 
p^nMciN*. Left, th4 um* 
tjiktn wJlh ^ tfll? photo loru. Ih* 

Bhf Mnrt* lf»l# Llitt ^pnrUflo* 
ir# ^omul 
riiDiM.H. M\*tn, 




object at some distance with 
the aisdstance oi a telqjhoto 
lens. 

Distortton in Relation to 
Telephoto Lenses. .\ lele- 
photo lens iniiy give pin- 
cnshidiL distortion mi a pluiv 
cjr fibn which Li large In 
relation Lu the equivakm 





TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


focal len^rth of the system. It i$. ther(ifQre, 
when a vajiBble''fuciiii 

Lckphoto leiis 10 adjust it to the longest 

equii^alent (oral length posatblc on the 
camera. The obj ect can l hen be at a consider- 
ahle di<htanee nnrl .still be rentlercd im a large 
scale. Not only will this eliminate pin-cushion 
distortion, but the per.sjjertive will l>e en¬ 
hanced and greater facilities provided br 
adequately lighting the subjeem. 

Flare and Aberration. Telephoto lenses 
do not suffer from flare, but to ensure 
the brightest and most contrasty negatives, 
a lens hood of really adequate length should 
be employed, Due to the nmtow angle ol 
telephoto lenses 3 much longer hood can be 
used than v^ith a normal anastigmat of the 
.same focal length. 

The maiu aberrations are: Spherical Aber- 
ration, Coma^ .\stigmatLsmi Achromalism, 
Curvature of Field, Distortion Lenses), 
etc-, and the latest forms of fixed-sseparation 
telephoto lenses conipare very well with the 
normal an.istigmat. 

Distortion {generally pm-eiishioii when 
it exists) as in ordinary' lenses is readily 
dii^eriuble. Due to the very high magnifi- 
c.itinn of the requiring image when these 
le*ises ore used for Cinematography, the 
various aburratiotts must be cliiiiiuated as Itu 
as possible. I'-urther, the presence of spherical 
abcrniLion lirdacci? the apcittu'c and filters 
the position of best locus for each / ratio. 

Mechanical IfitervaL TliLd turnip soiiii:- 
times expressed as " optical interval/" is used 
in dtrfimz the ail' lipacc or i^eparuLiun butwcL-ii 
the front positive and the back negative 
lenses. ^\iiy iucreasc ui lliis distance reduces 
the equivalent focal length of the lens, or 
decrease, iiitrroasies the equJvalcuL foeus, 
the possible variation in air space being 
limited by tJie power or focal kiigtli of tJiu 
positive and negative lenses and the intrcp- 
duct ion of unwan ted aberrations. 

Exposure. This is an all-important 
point. Ovur'e.xpoaure will result in fiat 
pictures, spreading the high-lightS; under- 
ex poniire {Igs.s common) W'ill alxo result in a 
^Kwr quality picture. Genetaliy speaking, it 

wise to give about half the u.siial exjxj.sure 
when taking a telephoto picture of a di^tani 
nbject, or, nltemntivelyi employ a 2x colour 
filler of good optical quality, giving the 
exposure as indicated by the meter. 


Equivalent Focal Length or Hagtilfi- 
catlon of a Telephoto System. To 

find the equivalent focal length of a tele¬ 
photo system at any given camera exteusiun : 

UlLrJi C Camera 

= Local LqngtEi ot positive Icm. 

” Focal iBUpth of nB^3tivi!r loaTS. 

\\ m '^Tii^ilihcaliOM. 

p + • = yt 

yi X r‘ F 

I , lt,iu ivrLli;:nt fnc.il IrngLli of trEi^ljlTOlO 
EwfimpU, —t.*sing a 6-I11. positive and 
a 3-in. nA^ativfr at i.£-in. cajonBra t^xteiLiiion : 
ijt ^1=1 5 x: h i=a 30 m. isniivjtcrtt iocal 

CqtfJVffrtnt f\p€mirt of TtftpHoto 

= Apcrtufc nr of poEfitivit If.nr* M x 
A 

A l^quivalent apercure oE Eekptioto 

t.'iikini|i^ tliij |irfrvjoMii ^^yslriu 5. X £.3 ^/3>-^ 

iifttfyl of wiiii 0 TtiepHoia Ltm. T« find 

tlic extent of JicIeJ (heighit or wkJth of object) 
obtaitLed with any f^xal Icnic^h telephoto LfinA .it 
iiilv git r'ti Oil neiy riiae plate nr film, p^t^- 

%'ldcd, of coumc. the telephoto \otis ts capable ol 
coverirt;^, 

L> «■ tJiitatiGe nf »bjirct. 

F — Equivalent fow kngfih of telftphoco 
system. 

PF = Flair ur film, width or height, 

EF Extent of fieJd. 



i'F EF 


-t->iny a f?-ii:i. equivalent focftl length 
telephoto InftA and a l| X 3 | in. Aim at a dkLincn 
of ro ft., 

- if ^ L r . 

—Y - M T.5 = m. height. 


—- X 3.6ij 4^075 in- wide. 

Huw [p fynd ilir Oiitcr^e ot wi^rcft the Comera thoutd 
ibe ffeced in Ortfer co FtH the f^uLeor rilm ivjth on 
of en Object of (Tiven Si^ar 

U = Uistanco oi lens Irotn object. 

F ™ Focal length ot telephoto len». 

O *=■ Sisfifi of objnrl. 

PF = Sire ot plate or him. 

Then 

^ X F -I- F ^ D, diAtailCeof lea-^ from ol>|rel. 


—W'hat iii thi^ <ft^iuncc nt which 10 
n 16-111111. ^uh-vtandard ctnc camera in order to 
obtain an Image on the film of an ohjcct 1 ^ in. 
widfr by a0.5 in. high, uwng a j-in. telephoto lem. 

^ 4- j = loli Ln,, o^ Jena froni object. 


of view. To ficuJ llir aogic af ihcw of 
.L telephoto U-iVr. 

tlFF = Half diagonal of plute trr fdrn. 

T = T.ingeiit of hnH angte, 
liFF 

Ey “ ^ 

Then yt * -» Angle of view. 

Fxdjn^/c.—li^in. etf^aivalent focal length tele¬ 
photo lein^ on a X in. place or film, 

3.15 in. 

- =-- * .LTl S 

10 

.2t5 = T.-uigenl of Imif the imglc of view =*13"' 
t-y X 1? =■ *4'' ^ Anji£le of \-icw. 
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THORNTOK^PICKARQ^TILTJNG TOP 


TH OR NTO N-PICKARD CAMERAS. 

The reflex and ciiineriLH made hy the 
'fhomtoii-Pickard Maniifacturin;* Cq., Ltd., 
liave for m,iny years uiijuved tiie ronfldenee 
of amaicur ajid proff^^tonal 
alike, :inrl (he laniillar T.-P^ rnonn^TaTn on 
pfiotojTfiiphic appamhis h a sviiiIhjI of 
reliable warkmctnstiip. 

The Ruby de Luxe KeHex camera ts a 
finely cuiiatmcU'd iTistnimenl, fiUed with 
girder rarks and a novel double .winf;-front. 
This swiijg-front is a departure the 

luiual Rwrn^ type and allows the m.tsimttm 
movcmejil in either diraction. One jjjreat 
feature of the swinging adjustment h tlie 
simple method oJ working, liofli tlie side 
swing and the focussing niovemenr are 
operated ftoiri one pinjon and Elie vxitictd 
swing atljiL'^Enient can be made in a momf'ni: 
A point woflliy of ntkticft is that the rising- 
front can .-always lie iisod even wlien tliih 
saving is in aav. 

Other fearures of this curitura arn a Jens 
box of black ubujit^ed wofwl with doiachabJc 
and reversible sky shade; ronecting mirror 
of specially prepared glass, severed on tlie 
bLii'faoe, <m athmetal miwaipabJe mirror 
hoard ; and iicILcapping .shnUer giving 
speeds hum i'lo to rT.ooosec.. atid Time. 
Diere a rackwoik rising and falling front 
paueL automatic revolving back, and rack 
and pinion focussing. The ramem can lie 
ha<l with any one of a targe choke of lensc.^ 
and in sisjes ranging from k an. to 
X ifi cm. 

Thip l>iiplex Double Extension Reflex ha$, 
as hs nujne implies, a Jong exttnsioEi. working 
□n lattice laxy toiigit, j}ermitting the ULse of 
telephoto lenses, and enabling the insiru¬ 
men i to be used for copying. The front is 
extrciiidy ligid .ai M posit cons. Other 
features are similar to thr«e incorporaECd 
in the Ruby de f.uxe, except that a si^ing- 
front cannot be fitted to this camera. 

The Junior Special Ruby Kvilc.s is fJic 
popular priced niodd of the T.-P. Reflex 
series, and embodies the foMuwing features : 
Ruby fiHzal plane, .self-rapping, quick-wind 
shniter, living speeds from i. to loi/i^oousec. 
and Time : automaTic, seJf^locking revolving 
back ; mi El or, silvered on surface, on all- 
metal tinwarpable mirror board. A mirror 
con lie! enables the camera to Ik used in an 
inverted position. Tills camera k made in 


four sixii-s : X in., quarter-pJato. 

ij ■ 13 cm., and ^ < 4 in. 

The Ruby Hnrizontaj Reflex ia a relkx 
camera of small proiwrlions, taking Jj >: 
2i in. plates, film-packs ju adapter, ur 
roil films in .‘siierinl holder, 

T. F. Rubyette Reflex cameras ure claimed 
Id be the smallest fucal-plane ref loves made 
relative tu the of picture taken, and 
are obtainahle in the fullowing models ; 

M«ld 1. Si*o ji > H ui V'ertkal tnoAA 
with hxoil Iiui:-|e, 

SiixWi it Size ^ jI in. back 

mcKJpt. 

Model j. 3 1 X j| in. fulsm jl 

iEi.> Kevtfri^tig luti.L piiu-J.t?l, 

The T.-R All-W eat her pre^'j; camera, made 
in quarter-plate si^e only, is built of fjjwdally 
.seoAunod hardwiXKb metaj lK>und, covered 
with sCid-grained leather. There are riso, 
fall and cro^s movements, arnl struts uf 
spCfcial design im|xart the necesaarv rigidity 
to the camera front. 'Die Ruby sili utter, 
SOlLcapping Time and [nstuiitaneouii with 
automat tc auto-stup, ilouhle hearing wiijsL 
r.*P. ixifent time*valve finger rdcaj^e and 
pneumafir rdca.se. range of autoiiiatic 
speeds 3 to i t, 000 sec. The view-finder 
i.*! ni the hinged, collapRible, direct vision 
type, Alsu a di.sappearing wire-rinder, full 
size, ran Iw fitted as an extra 
TILTING TOP. While not an absolutely 
essential item, a tilting tup \e a very- 
itseftil accessory^ especially For indoor ugrk. 
Although the hall-aud'SockvL head is c|uito 
suitable for light camera.^, something more 
substantial is ret|tiirecl for heavy stand or 
reflex cameras. Such a fitting is easily made, 
and thuscdescriliefi below have given aatisfac- 
EOry service foi maxiy years, cjne was 
made for use whfh floodlights And hi attached 
permanently to the light-control box : the 
other w-iLs TTLicie with poflability in view. 




THOHNTOM-PICK4RO TTPiS. L*fi, Tti4rrtr4r^.hi;Ur4 
Surh^r di LiiMi timin. jHe, JyftJn r Ityitr fttflfrjii 

mHd«> 
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TILTING TOP—TITLING CINE FILMS 


"Knch rnnsists 
of ul 

w-ood 5 in. in. 
X J in., tn ihrei* 
Sldw o| vviiich 
arr: fastened § tn. 
y 1 In. biiLltrfiS. 
rhe Jaiter werie 

firjut mitred at 
the comers and 
i^-in. holes bored 
near the ends of 

The Aide hattensp 
In llie iturLublc tup lurtlier holes were 
nl^lde in the centre to permit a higher tih 
wtien rerjuired. The. two sections were 
then attaciicd together at one end with a 
heaw brass hinge, and to the npjier portion 
uits Screwed a . 5 -Jn. circrular block of J-in. 
wood. Tills aids easy rotation or side- 
swing and is e.ssentif^l if the ramcm is htted 
wjtli domed feet—tilherw^isc it may be 
omirted. Motes in, and { in. wpre now 
buied Uirough llie circular bIoi:k and top 

section to suit different camera sockets, and 
a small brass shffPt, with rnrrESjXjnding 
holes, w&^ hxed to Lake tbe wear' and tear 
of the tripod Screw, Hdow the under 
sccriiin and coiintersunk to it.s level a trijxal 
bush was aLLached. Bals^e cloih was glued 
to the circular block. 

The 5 -iii- long supporting struts were cill 
as at ing, z, K, from A-Ui. brass, the slit A 
being made by bonng a series 6 f hoks rinse 
to one ajiuLher ujid Eling off the prujeelioiis 
C. Suitable holts were inserted in the holes 



FJf. Ir Hilirt d* tiftitii tu\y 

iw#. of W4«d 

hij\g *6 tM*Ehpr 


of the under section at D, and the stmts 
iK-rmancjuLly altached to iliein ibrough the 
slit by nreans of w^ashers and wing nuts. 
Thii.se nuts, fpriginally shaped as F, were 
cut vvith hacksaw and filed hh dotted Line. 
Similar holls^ washers and nuts were added 
Lo the Lup iHjrLion lit E. 

lo use, after attaching the tnpod to lIju 
fitting by rnean=i of the hush, and the camera 
with tripod screw, the recess B of the sinits 
is engaged in the boks E and clamped 
fairly tight. Tlte top is then tilted to ihe 
ret]Hired angle and the nuts at D Lightened 
to hold ft hmily in posiTion. By rotating 
the camera to face in tlic ojipu^iti! (1111.4141011 
with back to the hinge an upw*ard tilt con 
be secLired. For storage or transit purpo!^L‘s 
the stmts are laid paiallel with the wooden 
Strips or hatteiis. 

T he " Fhoto- 
ilood " top wajji 
similarly made 
except for the 
sit uLs. Thu.^ were 
curced in a Ml 
quarter rireje, per- 
milting lliccanieru 
to point directly 
diiwTiw'a rrijii, an d 
cut horn i-iii. ply- 
w'ood. If pwfertedl the portable top struts 
could e\so be cut from pU'^ood^ and details 
altered to suit itidlvfdu^ reqtiiremtnis. 



FfCrl. lllu»(TAU«Ht lll9 UklTl| bep 
wht^ C 4 rnpl*t«d asd nnauniH an 
Iti Erl pod. 


TITLING SUB-STANDARD 

CINE FILMS 



Fifc I. P«U^li ^ tlltlrff [K| li mi<dE bI 

li'FhlVin-U! bnu. ihm iIbl (AJ bilnf madft bjrdrllllni: a Li^niu. af 
haliE H u C. D«uMi ■! rha ih^aidM faiph {H) Cfr^dlir 

XT'* 


Tlie InsCTFbiHf title and %rz etianilal 

id|uncft LO in imatBur^nuda due Him, for 
ihey give 1 pleixing finish tq ihe vfho\i ind 
ui3n In eIib conLlnuicy. Her« Mir. Harold B. 
Abbott exp'blnis how the prpteis of miking 
ckles Is cirrlod ouc. ind deicrltm virioui 
ippEianCu used- 5 ee o/m Clnemacofriph^ 

Titling, fur clue lilin.>i, re.^olves itself into 
three separaie phases: (il deciding what 
titTe? are required and drafting the actual 
woidiiig ; {2) preparing the Title cards which 
are to be photographed on cine him ^ uud 
□) filming the title card$H 

Drafcing Titles. It i? genera fly accepted 
that a perlect silent fdin would require no 
tides excepT. fwhaps, the main title (sad 
page .^£4. The atory " w-iinld be all there— 
in picitures+ WheUier a peifeel fdxn bus ever 
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TITLING CINE FILMS 


hnuii prixhjfx^ is doubtful, but It is ccrtAiEi 
that ver^'^few uiiiutt^ur fiim.Hran ciispcini^e with 
iiilf«^ the term here refers more tu auli- 
lilies tliiin iniiin titieSi) : nevertheless, the 
aim shouJd be to make thetn iu> leVk- and as 
cun nine as possible. 

To a cxLirEit lids ixuitter is regnlatcH 
by the cinematic quality of the material 
whieh lias been Elmcd, hut tiiere is ahvays 
plenty of scope for thought in drafting Li Lies. 
The ivurds uskI shmilrt be as simple as 
poM-ible and the messiij;c should lie liidd 
ajtd concise wilhont being tclRgrammic^ 

TitJes should never make d statement 
which is olniniis in the pictures which 
follow ; for iuslaitec: ** We r^splurcd the 

castifl.*" folJow^wi by a shot shovving a party 
expLuriiig a. castle, is redundant- ft wmiid 
be permissible, and piobahiv advaiitaKCous, 
to tirle the shot with : King (.Charles I 



^ Cl NEC A AFT* TITLING OUTRT, FJf , IMuiEr^LiQn 
gf ipp^riixgi iml hfi iat IllimJiu HUk cjrd muin 

bli' "Cinic/all OrvlTvn-iJ liviniDr iEdlnf^ Duini- Tht Imin 
an be oSuJncfJ In cmlboarxl, Pili. aheI ni-iiKnp-tl-p 

croli this path 300 years ago/' \ title \s an 
iiilcmiptiun, but if it Jells something interest* 
ing, or ftuTiUlieai a necessity explutiatiun, the 
interruptifin is w^nrfh while- 

Preparing Title Cardi. Although it is 
convenient to refer to the title which is 
prc^piurcd fot pUutugmphing as a "title 
card." titles may be hand wail. Lcn, type¬ 
written, ilrawn^ sLcncilk-d ur fjrfnteff, nn 
either paper or card, or may consist of loo-^'^ 
letters aridiigcd nii any suitable background. 

An eBIcietlt Stencil outfit wfiich prcxluccH 
letters and designs er|nal to machme printed 
cajiLs is I he Ecoiiusign Cine Titling Out- 
ht.*' while loose letter outfits bear the names 
fif Cinecnift (csudlKmrJ, cellulnxci, felt an^l 
magnetic metal), DaJInieyer (felt), Eitsi^n 
(felt), Not^rype (ivorinp), WuyjmrJ [deep cast 
metal) ^ iiiid WciJldcrs%tli (mugnctic niotad}* 



MAKING A Title cars. FEji. I- Dnljni MWi4 kiCIL4/iti| 
tiiliUiF (4 Ihyu appurt-nf Ih nuEhlna prlnT44 iSlrl# Cirdi tin b* 
prDdyc*^ bf tb« Ecartul^n in whiih iitn«IU atw 

uu 4 . Abaif*^ i btlfll bv th« ECQnu^^n mvUiDd 


Most of these nre suppLivd in white w'ifji a 
dark hackgroitrid ol siittable materiiil to 
which the letieta will cling ; i.vhilr some are 
obFainahle in colours with coloured back- 
grouiitb. for uae with the direct colour 

'I'he aim in laying-out ” m dej^igning a 
title iiaxd should be to keep ir neat and easily 
readable. Tlie style of letter sliouUi be ]^Jain 
—iinnmnmpriteiLL reasonably bold, yet tuit 
" heavy and iowEr-case Jetters should he 
used as ivell as capitals. AlUcapLlal letters 
are quite suituEila for main titles, hut arc 
not the best for sub-Litlti. 

Tt is not possibEe to lay down IiujeI u.ud 
fast rulers as to bizc of letter in relation to 
aiio of title card, bccausv iiiucli d*:peiid!?! on 
the numljer of words to ba included in the 
title ; morcu^'ec. the style of letter intinuitcly 
affeirts its (^pfrar^Nt Ucarmg this in 

rnhub I he following table must be accepted 
as a rough guide only. 


;^iz« ^Tft/e Card 
^ ill. >; ^ £11. 

f m. X [fi. 

3 in. X o i[]| 

f " in. X ij- in. 


Size af LctTdT fCaprtqi H) 
J.I "I Lil. to 5 , 3 ” in_ 

5,r32 la. ,, 7/32 in. 

Ti-‘^ ill. in. 

tiL „ 3/4 ItL 


The si^-es qnnied for letters are basoct on 
iJiC lielght of a capital " H '* of a npat 



HOME-CDMSTAOCTcD TITLER. Hf. 3 . Thi ilmpr^ 
tlUIITJ CUhd iNfvrr Si4-a Bn km unn^LruEiad af w«csd. Hi* utfl 
On lSp rEiJrt tk Inciiiif ii n dHTine# gf InclMi tl1« 

iup]]lEmiJiTiryr.Hiii fliTid In lupp^^iftagq 

rfwMI. lUBntfd ft. 
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TITLING ONE FILMS 



ADJUSTABLE TITLING STAND. Fi*. 4. The home- 
made tldinf^ siind ihown here can be used Jn conj unci ion 
with any camera and with varisus sites of title cards. The 
lamps and reflectors are supported on adjustable arms 
PJiete, Harold S. Abbetr 


** Roman ” style of alphabet to be used for 
sub-tities of* say, a dozen words* Main 
titles may be considerably larger and* being 
all capitals and probably in a very bold 
type* will ha\’e the appearance of being 
larger than their actual dimensions, 

Sub-titles should be located centrally, or 
slightly above-centre, on the title card, and 
a reasonable margin should be allowed at 
either side with* of course* a greater margin 
at top and bottom* Where the wording 
runs into several lines an effort should be 
made to keep each line of a uniform length* 
This may be effected by varying, in succes¬ 
sive lines* the space between words ; but 
the letters of each word should always be 
kept close together* Borders and designs 
are permissible on main titles, but should 
never be used with sub-titles. 

For black-and-white films 
the most satisfactory titles are 
formed by white letters on a 
dark background, and ail 
movable letters for titling are 
obtainable in white* Hand- 
dra\vn letters may be done in 
wliite poster ink ; while printed 
aPxd Econasign stencilled titles 
are usually done “ in silver/' 
which photographs as a 
brilliant white. 

Fancy and pictorial back¬ 
grounds are sometimes used 
instead of the plain black back¬ 
grounds* but it is essential that 
there should be strong contrast 
between background and letters. 


r/ae d&ard 




^ Ump 


Fif* S. D lasram ^howinf arrange* 
meni. of tide board and bmps la 
dding apparatus. The lamp! are 
set at an angb of 4S deg. lo the 
centre of the board 


Filming the Title, When the title card 
has been prepared* it must be set up 
and photographed with the cine camera. 
To simplify this procedure a titling stand is 
used* and there are many commercial forms 
available, among which may be mentioned 
Cinecraft, DaUmeyer* Econasette, Ensign, 
Kodak, and Wizard. 

Fund ament all}^ all titling stands consist 
of a baseboard, with an easel or title-board 
at one end and a camera holder at the other. 
It is usual for either the title-board or the 
camera holder to be movable along the base¬ 
board so that the separation may be ad¬ 
justed to give a full-size “ picture " of one 
fixed size of title card no matter what make 
of camera is used. It is also usual for the 
titling stand to incorporate a lighting system 
so that title cards may be evenly illuminated 
by artificial light* Artificial light is used 
almost universally for title-filming owing to 
the fact that once the correct exposure is 
found it can always be repeated without the 
uncertainty attendant upon daylight filming* 

The Ensign “ Animator and Tiller " differs 
from the majority of titiers in that it is 
specifically designed for vertical titling* in 
which the camera is mounted above and 
looks down oh to the title-board* This method 
has certain advantages and is particularly 
useful for animated cartoon work. 

Many title stands make provision for trick 
titling* but the amateur film maker should 
regard trick titles as exceptional devices, 
to be used only in exceptional circumstances. 

A plain* straightforward title 
is the best for aO films which 
are intended to follow the 
generally accepted principles 
of '' good cinema*'' 

It is a comparatively simple 
matter for the home construc¬ 
tor to make a title stand that 
will satisfy all requirements for 
straightforward titling* and 
two such stands are illustrated 
here^vith* Fig* 3 show^s a 
simple fixed stand* made to 
suit any particular camera and 
one fixed size of title card* while 
Fig. 4 shows an adjustable 
stand in which various sizes 
of title cards may be used in 
conjunction with anv camera* 
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TITLING CINE FILMS—TONING 


In all cases of home-made stands it is 
necessary to ascertain the exact area of easel 
which is '' taken in "" by the camera, and this 
is best done by covering the entire easel with 
newsprint and, with the camera fixed in its 
normal position on the holder, exposing a 
short test piece of film. Leave the newsprint 
undisturbed until the film is developed, and 
the exact area can then be plotted on the 
easel by comparing the film with the news¬ 
print and pricking through the latter. 

The following table will be found useful 
when deciding upon dimensions for a home¬ 
made titler : 


Gaueie of Film 

8 mm. 

9.5 

mm. ' 

1 mm. 

F<>ca3 Length 

I 2 .S 

13 

20 

25 

20 

25 

of Lem 

mm. 

mits* 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Area photograph^: 

Distance from Camera Lenj lo Eoiei 

; 

in. in. 

in* 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

4 5 

loi 

io| 


Ilf 

8 

10 

6 X 4| 

I5| 

i6i 

i 4 f 


12 

15 

8x6 

20| 

2lJ 

19 


16 

20 

12 X 9 

50 J 

3^1 

281 

33i 

^4 

30 


It is advisable to have the title cards 
slightly larger than the actual area photo¬ 
graphed ; in the case of the table just given 
the distance from camera to easel may be 
slightly reduced in order to allow a safety 


margin with cards of the dimensions quoted. 
Inasmuch as few cameras, even focussing 
cameras, will focus for a distance less than 
24 inches, it becomes necessary in most 
instances to use a supplementary lens, and 
this should be of focal length equal to the 
distance from camera lens to easeh Cheap 
spectacle lenses answer the purpose quite 
satisfactorily and are obtainable at the cheap 
stores, the number on the lens representing 
its focal strength in inches. The lens must 
be placed close against the camera lens, which, 
if of the focussing variety, must be set to 
infinity. 

Correct exposures can only be found by 
actual trial, but the foUowing may be used as 
a basis for experiments : 

(A) Title illuminated by two loo-watt 
pearl lamps at about 9 inches from 
centre of card. 

(B) Title illuminated by two 275-watt 
Photofiood lamps at about 12 inches 
from centre of card. 

g.5-mm. ortho, film . * .. (A) /2 ; {B) /4 

S-miTL. and 9.5-mm. pan. film (A) /3.5 : (B) /S 
rfi-mm, regular pan. film .. (A) /4 : (B) /i 1 

i6-mm. super-sensitive pan. 

film .(A}/ 5 . 6 ; (B)/i 6 


TONING PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 


E. £. Teffer and 5. G. Bfaxfond Stubbs 

After-treatment of a photographic print whereby various desired basic colours and 
degrees of contrast are imparted to the finished work involves the use of certain chemical 
solutions. How these are compounded and how they are employed to yield varied effects 
with different brands of printing paper are here described. Practical hints on all varieties 
of toning (including sulphide, mercury, and gold toning) are also incorporated 


T oning is a method of changing the 
colour of a photographic print after 
development and after or before 
fixing. Whether on P.O.P. or bromide 
paper, all prints which include a silver salt 
in the light-sensitive emulsion can be toned. 
P.O.P. prints invariably need toning, as 
otherwise the colour is unpleasant. Prints 
on gaslight or bromide paper can be toned 
from black and white to warmer colours. 

Sulphide Toning. Of the several methods 
for producing warm-toned bromide and gas¬ 
light prints, sulphide toning is undoubtedly 
one of the simplest and one of the most 
certain in its results, provided certain ele¬ 
mentary precautions are taken. 

Sulphide toning is an after-treatment, and 
the black-and-white print is immersed in a 
bleacher " compounded of: 


Potassium ferricyanide .. .. .. i oz. 

Ammonium bromide ,, .. .. . . i 02. 
Water to ....10 ozs. 


For use take one part of this to three parts 
of water, followed by a short rinse in water 
(two minutes is ample), and then transfer the 
print to the solution of sodium sulphide, 
w^here in the space of about one minute it 
assumes a sepia tone. A stock solution of 
sodium sulphide is made up of: 

Pure sodium sulphide*. . -- 202s. 

Water.. .. .. 5 

For use take J oz. of stock solution to 10 02s. water. 
It must be borne in mind that the straight¬ 
forward method 01 sulphide toning does not 
affect the contrast or depth of the original 
print ; it merely produces a chemical change 
in the silver image, the resultant tones being 
identical with the original except that they are 
sepia instead of black* It follows, therefore. 
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tliiiL if a print am be produced in black* 
and-whitf' with a fnll-Rtrenijth amidul ur M.Q. 
ik'vclujjei', II can be converted into ^ warm- 
fnned prim by the aulpliidv mctliud. u lact 
lliat .slicjuld remembered when weighing 
Lip tliE*: advantage !i uf tuning wUh I hose of 
CtLloro-bromidf! papery, wUiich will give warm- 
toned prints by direct development. 

Papar^ and Negatives. Tu produce a 
particular colour, with the correct amount of 
contrast, iiom diffejirnt type's o/ itegalives 
is a ver>' difficult propo-itHon with chlnrn- 
bremide paper, tuid it has often been stated 
that stlccfrM with this branch nf printing is 
lar^^ely dependent on using a suitable nega¬ 
tive. With the sulphide toning metliod the 
type of negative used to produce the print is 
not so important pro^’ided a good contrast 
black-and-white print can he made in the 
firwt injitunce. TliLa is not a diiTitul! propo¬ 
sition, becanse of the variety of different 
eon trust bromide papers available, 

nibprent brands of bromifie papeia will 
give dinerent results %vhen toned* but as a 
gcnenil rule it will be fuuud lliul the fiiStcr 
papers, t\€, the ' soft ' papers, will give a 
really rich sepia tone, iiiid that» un the other 
liLuid, I he extra contrasty papers will 
give a result more iiicliucd lo yellow. Gas¬ 
light papers, and chlnm-hroniide ppers if 
toned f will pLohahly give a colour inclined 
to yellow also. Prints that have been 
stiuiched out of the developer too soon 
soTTietimfs give rise to a rather muddy svpiu. 
Improving Prints of Bad Colour. Tf 
the pa|XT to be toiK'd is kiiuw'ti lo giv'e a 
result too yellow, or if a cooler tone than the 
pu[jer Eiurnially gives is required, the mest 
satisfactory' freatment in tlie great majority 
uf cases b- lo immerse the print in the sodium 
sulphide bath for about tbri^ miiiules befuru 
placin|4 in the bleacher. It should be left in 
this solution face downwards, and al the 
expiration of the period quickly rinsed in 
water and tiaiisferred without delay lo the 
bleacher, wheii the operation h carried out 
as usukd. ^Vill^ practkaily every' brand of 
gaslight paper ihk procediin: la advisuble, 
and it will be found that the subsequent 
cnlnnr^ arc very mucJi mure pleasing than 
those obtained in the ordinary w'oy^ 

.AH-Huming that the print has been toned 
and the rcsnllnnt colour is not ptrasing, the 
best plan L» to purchase a packet of Burroughs 


VVetkome'a "Brown Toner." These 

Tabloids are dissolved in a to per cent, 
f^olutiun of plaJii liy^xj iwhich, Iticidentally^ 
will not kee|i when made up), and the toned 
print K placed ill iJtc sol Lit ion. In the Space of 
a lew' miruitcs the rnlruir will commence lu 
ehatige, and when a sufficient change has 
taken place (the colour will be less wtutii) I he 
print is taken out and washed for the iisnat 
time UY removal all traces of the hypo. Really 
wide changes of colour can be obtained 
with llieae " Tabloids.” Although primarili'^ 
intended for improving w'eak .and yellnw- 
tuned prints, they may be used with any 
type nf sepia. 

Mercury Toning, Another method not 
perhapis generally known of obtaining a very 
wide tange of colours, from sepia to a ptire 
engravang black, h by adding mercuric 
chloride to the bleaching bath. Mercuric 
chloride IS a deadly poiaou, and must tliere- 
fore he used wirh care, but it places in the 
hunds of l!ic wurkei u mea/is of obtaining a 
very long range of rolnurs that could not be 
obtairicd by uiiy other means. 

ff -we call the nomial bleaching bath A+ 
and the soIutiDn oi mercuric chloride B, 
the table th.it follows will give some idea 
of the range of colours that nuty be obtained* 

The stock solution of mercuric chloritle is ; 

Mlircurir. chloride*, ,. +, - * *. qc» irrs. 

Water lo . . . . _ .. .. .. 8 

1^’or use : i part ot thr$ to 3 pans oi whaler. 
And the following Ih the table which may be 
used as a wwktng guide for experimeming: 

B \ part^ J Suem^ BraiAti. 

i P^*} Cooler Kruwn. 

B Lj jKirtTl 

B 5 v.rj-C«l I)»wn. 

is * 'VsrmBUcL. 

Cwirf 

R [3 fiuuLs r 

B lb EnsTfti'ing 

ff a paper with a normal w'hite base is 
ujsed, it will be round! that the pre-sence of the 
mercuric chloride In the bleacher will tend 
lo give an effect rimibr lo that w'hich wnidd 
have prevailed had the base of the paper 
been cream. Thiji slight staining of the 

paper base can be considerably mitigated 

by giving the print a v^ry tiioroiigh wastiirig 
belw'eeti the bleaching qperalign and placing 
ill tliu sudium sulphide. Tliis thorough 
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WR£>liing LM not nectssar)- when ihEre is no 
mercuric cliloride pccsent iri the bleucti*r. 

Points to Observe. If ihum in u com 
siderableArmo^mi of merctinc chloride 

in lilt cicM: «>[ pioducini^ u win in blac-k 
or engraving black, :i flight inten^^ibcatinn 
will result. The only wjy lo obiain tbc^c 
coloura, and at the inaiiie Lime nol obtain 
a print that is too dark, is lo choose a print 
ihut is printed justu liltictoo li>;htiii the first 
iWace. J t will be seen fmm the lorcgoing that 
ihe sulpltidc loiiii^ nielhiKl olTers a very 
wide range of tonna indeed, and a print so 
treated is considered by many authorities 
to Kaye a greater pconanciicy than prims 
that have ticu been toned. 

^\^hiclicver purticulut mcLki.id of obtaining 
different colours by the toning method i-s 
adopted, it is essential that the print shall 
have thoroughly fi.\ed and wafihud. 

It bos been Often stated ihac amidol is 
the beat developer to use in pioitlicitig Uie 
print, and that development slionid be 
carried to finallly. From ex|wiments with 
several brands ol pajHir, and with amided 
and M,Q). dcveloperSp it has been found 
tliat tbs resulbi obtained vAlh both di:vdf}|KUs 
aie indlstingtiishable from each other, and 
that with prints receiving dcvclopineiit lime^ 
ranging trom | minute to b minutes in the 
cajM! of bromide papers. ver>' IJule difference 
in the Tesulianr colours was noticeable. 

One of ihe cliief causes of wrak and 
yellowish sepias is found in the nature of 
the paper used, bul pracUcally any paper 
can be made to prtKiuce excellent W'ami 
tones, if treated with one of the tnelhods 
uullinial in thi^ article. 

Hypo- Alum Toiling. The hypo-alum 
prcN:ess of sepia toning for broniide and 
gaslight prints is not used extensively by 
amateurs. They usually prefer the sulphide 
metliExl, buL it is ein^doyed by many lea cling 
professional photo^phers and trade houses, 
and bos certain dehnite ad von luges to toin- 
mend it* It produces very beautiful sepia 
tones* the degree gf toning is eutirely under 
the photagrapher's contruh and the diemicalit 
used are cheap. “Ilie chief diividvantage 
of the mctbiKl is the lather objeeixonaLk 
sulphurous odotir. 

Essentials. in order to produce the 
finest septa tones the first essential in a good 
bkek-and-white print. A thin, weak ne^;a- 


tive^ prtxiuciug a poor print means a [>ri]it ol 
unpleasing colour ivhen toned, no matter 
Liie metliod employed, and the sliorlcoinings 
of a poor print will be more in evidence after 
toning than W'hen left in the original black 
and W'liile. 

Cal ours, Di Ifcreo i pa|icrs produce sligbi ly 
varied coloius by toning, Gasliglit paijers; 
are Ukely lo give warmer tones than are 
obtained upon bromides. Cfiloro-bromides 
uko toni: w'dl in I lie hyjHj-LLluiu buth ; in 
fact, some of ihr sepios obroinahic on I hr-* 
papers arc superior lo thoiC on ordinary 
bromide pa]>cr. 

The colour of ihe black image to some 
cxtrnl inlTucticis Lhc Loluur obtuinctl by 
toning. The colder the black image the 
colder will be the resullinfi coJonr, The 
crexim-bime pajHfru arc ideal fur lulling^ 
especi.tlly w^hen the subjects pn^seni sirong 
E:uiilriu»t tiiich t^unsilutic Etitbjcctj!f atid 
cerroin strong types nf portrait. 

The Toning Bath, The loning baih 
is made up ajs fnllowB : 

Hypo- ,, ,, ,. ,. ,, -, ,. 3 w 

.^iunt ,, ,, .p p, ,. ., ,. 

WiitrT ... . , . . . 

It k tt ^uud ]daii to plact: u number of 
wcisie prints in the solntion before using it 
lo " ji|jeii '* il, Tbiii will coiintvfavt llit 
mdneing actinn of a new Lath. If au gra. 
of silver nitrate are added \o the bitih, thk 
will further improve it. The sol u I inn should 
be made up with hot WMter and allowed to 
cwl bcTure using. 

The bnth may be useri rej^atedly 1 rn 
faclp ihe older and mote nialurv the bath 
the better, ?unce there will be no rediidug 
action. It is a good plan lo keep (he solution 
in a large, wllle-molI1hE^d bottle into which it 
can be poured after use. As some of the 
kath in lost in um: it may be bioiight up lu 
full working quantity again by the addiiton 
of fresh solulion from lime lo time, 

Huthodi of Uie. li Ls pofiinble to louc 
prints in tile cold solution, bui ihif, lakes 
mEtny houni, Tlie ubuaJ uud betti'i plun^ 
to heat The solurinri up to a tem|Hfratiife 
of about 120*’ F,p w hen the igniug vrill be 
complete in about zu mi mites. 

A gas. ring, paraffin stove or any or her 
heating uiruigement can be used, TFic 
pnnis mnsT nm be allowed m come into 
contact with the bottom ol the vessel where 
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it is in contact with (he Jieat, or rho image 
may bt; of varit>usi sjoluurH. 

Tlie best arrangcntent is to stand the dish 
con raining rhe pnnts in a larger nne nf 
such as a tin baking Hlled with 

water. The comers of the inner dish may 
rest upon tmiaJl pieces nf metaJ. 

The prints sltould be placed in the cold 
solution, after tliey rnme from the hxing 
hath, ur afiu dry ing, Lbis being immaterial. 
The solution should be brought very gradually 
to hhe correct tciTi]jeraLuTe ; to attempt to 
hasten matters is to risk “ cookinj? ’ the 
emiilsiftn. which means psirplish patdies. 

OiJy one or two piiuts shouEd be tieated 
at a time or the action may he unev-^en, and 
plenty nf ^hxlJ{>n ifhculd t>e u.^cL The full 
tune L reached in about twenty rtunutes. 
Ji desired the nperation may he stopped at 
any desired sLage. 

Tor some subjects the eflect oi partial 
toning is very iiKcful, the high-lights being 
of a cool brown and the shadows a warm 
black, fhis needs some judgement, and is 
not suitable fux all subjects. Lt la iiEOSi 
successfoJ for subjects oi strong contrasty. 
Chlnro-bromiclt!^ rasjKind vrM tu this treat¬ 
ment. After toning, the print lihuLild be placed 
upon some ^mrKUh itnrfare and the surface 
swabbed with a Luft of cottou-wooL In order 
to remove any deposit left by the kafh. It 
should tbiiEi be w^aslied lor an Luui. 

Causes of Failure, llypoaluffl toning 
of prints which are of gotwl e quality, and niudc 
according to the conditions noted in this 
article, i$ a simple operation, and failures 
need not occur. Bad colours are generally 
caused by a print which is unsuitable for the 
process. Blisters are cansi^d by a anlutiun 
that lb Loo hotp or through heating too 
rapidly. 

Toning P.O.P^ Many varietichi of P.O.P. 
lia^e toning chemicaJs included m the filni 
on the surface of the pajicr, so that when 
jdaced in the D.\ing bath toning is cairicd on 
automatically at the same time. E he$e are 
known as self-toning pajjcrs.. With the 
iiua^toning printing-out papers the toninR 
process may be combined with fhe fixing, 
or the tw'u upcraiiuiis may be canied out 
separately. Tlie latter is the better course, 
as when a combined bath Is used tliere is a 
risk tliat tbe pfiiiL may be removed from tlie 
bath before- lixing is complete becatise the 


desired colour has been obtainecl. Ihus 
prints not Ijeing siifftricnl.ly hxed will not 
be periiiaiienl. 

'loning of P.O.P. is pmtiically always 
carritKl out with a salt of gold, uLthougli warm 
black tones can be obtained by uring 
platinum compounds. Both agents on? ex- 
Lrcjiicly c.xpensive, but are only icquirL'd in 
mlnuEe iiuantities. The gold Is used iXi the 
farm of gold chlorifle, Roh! in tnhe?^ con¬ 
taining 15 Srs. 

The following are standard lormulae for 
gold tfining common gnlatino - chloride 
papers: 

A—Go 4 d Stock Soluiian 

cbleriU-a . ,. 15 pfrjr 

Water to .. . 03 K 

S.^—Sulpbo<>iiiiid« Stock Solution 
Ammaniuni aulpho^.^'^nld# .. . . too |^^ 

M'H i^r to . .... -to Q^. 

For use, mix in the foUcwnng order: 

iStock wlutiun . . z ox^l 

Water ., . . ... . .. . irin^s< 

5 ipck solution A . . - . - . - x OH. 

A twth recommended b\' the Ilford Com- 
jirtny for warm tone? ts the fciMmying : 

Stock Sulphite Solution 
aulphLte ... . 

Water to . - .. . . . . .. . . 10 oii. 

The toning bath is made up a$ foUovrs: 

Stock Aolutian A .. . . .. .. .. 1 ozk 

Stuck ssulphitc >H;jElition .. ++ , =: 

Stock solutLoa D . . .. .. 2 

WhIhit .r .... ■ifMjr.'t 

in the order given. The .snlpho- 
cyumdu loning bath nhuuld uui be iiiied 

more than oitce. If a large number of prints 
are being toned at the isamE time, it will be 
found ticcessary to streu^^then ihe bath ^vhen 
toning becomes slow. This may be done by 
adding hi nail ijuaiititieh of the follow jug 
solution, which must be made up as required s 

Walter - . .. . . . . .. .. , 5 £as 

Slixk ?-(iltitioffc B . . . . . . , . , I p?. 

Stock dilution A . . . . . . . . ^ nm. 

All gold soLuiIons work best after they 
have been allowed to stand for at least 24 
Imiira. Thi.s toning bath will give red to 
purple tones. Before toning P.O.P. in this 
or other baths, prints must be well wa.shed 
in water until the washing water no 

trace of iiulkiness. At leant »lx dianges of 
water are required if running water is not 
used. Tins washing removes the !Soliib]e 
silver salLs from the paper, w^hich would act 
on the gelatine and produce discoloration. 
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In hoi Wf.ither it is important to hirrten 
tbi: jjriiits btrfuru They bilioutd be 

immersed for lo minutes io the iotlovving bath 
and waRbed thcirougliJy Tor JO miuuilys aflei 
hjiideniii^. The use ot this bath wUl secure 
re^Jariiy nt tone. 


ConmiOTi ?fltt. . 

, , 1 nr^ 

Alum ... . 


WnOsr trj 

. . 'K'l HZfi. 

Other good formulae, which 

will procluL'C 

diffiireni tQjit!a, aic as follows. SUghtly 

differing browm and purple tones are given. 

1. 

Colrl cliLorisIct 

■ ■ ■ 1 UT 

Borax .. 


Water .. 

. , XUQi^. 

II. 

Sodium ttlD.£*£tate .. .. . . . 

r - 3" SfT. 

Sodium ^rb<iDutE^ 

.. 1 ftr. 

GcEd diioridi^ ., .. 


Waiw... 

10 lo IJ QT*. 

Ill 


Gold cJiloridfl . 

. . . . 1 yr 

Sodium bdcnrtKiiiiite 

.. . . 2 J-TA 

Sodium fatirtat? 

.J?r-> 

Water .. . 

.. to =0 01s. 

Bath TI tones rapidly and ex- 

ceUeiU warm browm tones. In 

mixing, the 

gold is dissolveii last. Bath 

111 will not 

kef:p and iiiust be U5cd fresh. 

I'nnts toned 

ill it inusL first be placed for a 

few minutes 

in a TO pci tcui. solution of common sail 

ajid water. 



Toning P.O.P- may be cairlet] out in weaJ{ 
dayHglil weJI away from a wtndnw. A iargE 
porcelain dish should be used und kept for 
tills purpn?« only. Prinis are immersed in 
tilt jkjiuUon one by one. rare being taken 
that air bnhbleR do not ding to their surfaces. 
The prints niui^L be kept in constant motion 
and must not allowed to stick together. 

While in the bath I lie prints must be 
c^arcfully watched, and a little experience is 
necessary to determine when tiitiy should be 
removed. TTie colour gradually chang<^ to 
blown, then to piiqileH ending witli a sdaty 
bine. The sliorttir the lime of toning, the 
warmer or redder the iinished print; the 
longer, the colder or bluur will bt Llie final 
colour, A told soJutioii is liable to give 
muddy tones, while a bath whidi is ioo 
warm will give pinkish prints. The tempera¬ 
ture should be about h'. A bath contain¬ 
ing LOO much gold hastens lonfug, but gives 
muddy tones: wiiile u slow^ bath, due to 
defirienev of gold Of excew uf .sulphiiuyajiidc, 
gives ptukish tones. 


When toning i? judgerl lo be complete^ 
piints should be washed at once In runuiug 
wafer to prevent ctmt in nance of toning. 
Hie quickest method of sLopping tuning is tu 
immerse the prints in a w'eak solution oi 
Hodiiim sulphite, ^ grs. ^sur uz. of water. 

Causes of D-tifecis. Poor negatives will 
never give good prints on geLitino-chloride 
P.O.P. tJEfects in the finlshEd prints are 
due to the following causes : Himdllng the 
prints Iwfore toning with mni.st nr greasy 
fingers will caub-e led patches. Mluwlng 
prints to Stick together in the toning or 
fixing bfith> or insu^cient washing after the 
Eiardening bath, or uiher stages, causes 
uneven ness of tone, ?>ma|| quantitie.s of 
hypo inLiiKlueed into the Luning bath will 
cause brown discoloration or complete ab¬ 
sence of toning. It Ls advii^ble to complete 
toning and woslimg before fixing. 

Tf sutTident cure ir taken to ensure com¬ 
plete fixing, combined toning and fixing will 
give gCH^d and pleasing colours. The prints 
ruLLRt be made distinctly durkei than when 
separate toning is carried out^ and pLtced 
lare riownwjirds without previous wiwhiiig, 
us dustiiicL fruui the ciueful waj^hhlg Of 

separately toned prints. In the combined 

bath. They nmsL be left In the bath at least 
7 minutes to ensure fixing: they shonffl 
not He in more than to or 12 miiiutcjj. 
The following is a good formula ^ 

Water .. . .. 30 ors. 

Hyjm . . . . . . . J. Kfft. 

Ltfud . . . . .. .. gn^ 

Ovkl i. , . ., ,, _. i KT. 

Dissolve in hot water in ttie ordEr giv-un 
and prcp.kuc at lea^l 24 hours before use^ 
shaking well. After standing, decant the 
clear liquid, allouing i oz. for each quailer- 
pbile print, 'fiirovv away after use. 

TFiANSFERS, A fa^inating, yet simple, 
branch of photngiaphy to whieJj (.ho amaleur 
can turn bis Laud is the decoration of 
household articles such as tea and dinner 
servicJ^flp tamjishadosp etc., with phoiographic 
designs. Hunting scenes, Hower studies and 
seascajies are excellent for this [)Uj:pose. 
although the technique is by no means limited 
to these subjects. 

Special transfer pupeni can be purchased 
for this work, and the photograph is printed 
OU to them in thE ordinary way, aitci which 
IT i.H transferred on to its^ final support. 
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Transfe retype. This traiLsIcr psiper Is 
iTti3.d$ bj' Kodnk, T.td. iL h so prepared 
irbat the iniaj^c may be detached fruin 
the paper and trirtsferred to auutlier support, 
which m^y be ghiys, metal, speciaJ drawing 
pajHiTp vdlom, caJtvas, or any substance 
^ith a smooth surfacK. It is a flossy bro- 
niide paper wtlli a lay^r of soliihl^ gdatint: 
under the sensitive coating. Prints are 
made in pnicisely tlic same way as for ordinary 
bromide papers. 

The only poiiJl to be noted is thof as tbe 
image is teve/sed in tra^.s^e^^ing it is neces^ 
sary, if it is ta be trimi^lcrted to an oi>flr|ne 
auppoii. that it should he reveised in ptinl- 
ing, ihi5 fs i>est done by ineaits Ol the 
enlarging Imitcrii with glass ne^tivtiLS. 
film negatives the ncgaiive itself may be 
reversed for ccinincL piinting. In fixing, no 
hardizniitg agent, such as ^ihim or fixing kuJls 
CO ntainmg a hardening agent, may be used, 
as iliis would destroy the soUtbiliW of tlit 
gelatine latter referred to. 

Transferring to Glass. If the pholo- 
grapli is to be tiansiorrcd to glass, and 
therefore looked thnmgli, it inusl be much 
deeper tliiUj for the ordinary phntngnifdi 
which IS looked at. Kxpofinra. iliercfurc, 
should be ainnit four timrii longer than usual; 
dcvLlupincul is Ctinied out for the normal 
time, I'he best puppnrt m ground glass that 
has l>pen cleaiiL'd by washing in water, the 
print being placed on the matt side. The 
diy' print, trimmed b i^hudc smaller than the 
glaiiii, soaked in cold water for 3 or 3 
minutes ; the glass is placed underncalb the 
print, the Litter being face down, and the 
two ore brought out together and »qui!trgeed 
into contari. 

Tile vaj'ious prints m\h their supports 
should l>e stacked up in u pilt^ wilh a piece 
of blotting paper bciween each, and kept 
under pressure by a w'eight on die top foj 
40 to 60 minutes, At the end of this rime 
each piece of glass or nthcr material widi its 
firmly adliijring piijit should be placed one 
ut a time in hot water at a temperature of 
al>gtit T05*-110'^ F, Ill about 4O-50 seconds 
the jYuhiblu gelaliiie should have sufhcienlly 
so/lened to allow' the paper backing to be 
quite f^a?,Tjy piiUs^ off, under the suifoCO of 
die wsuiii water. The proper way is ro try 
one comer of th« paper by meoiiij of a pin, 
and If it dutai tiol lift readily, another corner 


should be tried bIxjuI lO seconds later : if it 
in still not ready to come aw.iy. rhe priiU 
should be remov^ and a little warmer water 
H^dded, On iiu account should the paper 
bucking be pulled off forcibly ; it 
come away quite eaKily iti tlse warm water. 

Transferring to Paper. This prcH-akH 
is aiJphed to metal or paper in die iisinie way* 
Single transfer pa pel's, as for the Aiiiot}qT€ 
Ciirboii process Carbon ProciKfl), arc a ci y 
suitabJe, as they arK already coated with 
gdaLuie, Too rough a paper should nol be 
used^ hut very^ fine olfccls cull be obtained 
with rnudimn lougla diasving papers, such as 
Whatinan’s Japanese vclhim, or Micliulkt, 
When these papei'S are used, they mtisi 1 ^ 
cuutcd with a film of insoluble gelatine. Soak 
I 0^. of photographic gclatuie ill 12 Oi?. of 
water; when it Islinipand swollen , place the 
vessel containing ii in a fumcepan of hot 
water and heat it uni 11 the gelatine has 
completely melted. Add 15 grs, of carbolic 
acid, dis&oE%'efl in a TeasipKJiifuJ of methylated 
spirit, as a pfiscrvatK'e, 

The paper to coated Ls pinned uii u 
smooth ho:Lrd rovcml with blotting paper. 
The gelatine, ivhich hos been melted by 
standing its containing i?ot in hot water, is 
applied with a good-sized flat brush. Apply 
a series of rapid sw^eeps of the brush, ftr^t 
dowm the paper, then across, \^'hc^ the paper 
is completely cuvercdp go over the whole 
surface again to smooth it and even out brush 
marks. Do this first lengthwise and then 
crosswise, gently touching the paper with The 
end of the brush held upright. Fin the paptu 
up to dry in u place free from dust, and if 
necessary add one or two further coating?. 
When co.Hting in completed, the gelaime 
must be made insoluble by bathing the paper 
for 5 to 10 minutes in a solution of grsn of 
chrome alum in 20 ozs. of waLer. Wash for 
10 minutes, then dry 

The TranaferotyjM^ m applied in tlie way 
previously described, except that smooth 
papers should be kept under juiessure for 
to 4,^ ininutea, uml rougher papers about fiO 
minutes. With suitable photographs, partic- 
ubrty enlargements in grey or s«pia,fielSratf!ly 
beau Lilli] re^ka can be obtained by lliis 
method. Portrait studies and good orti&tic 
l.andsc.ipes are improved to an extraordinary 
extent. The expense is nominal, and with a 
little practice no trouble will be experienced. 
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TRANSFERS 


MTord Dry Transfer Paper. TU'is Eia pKi- 
ceswd exajctiy as a ntjrmal bromide paper, 
but tlir reiiu[tiiij[^ irn;}i^E; cran be trRnskTred to 
any other surface, whether rij^id of not, ovdn^ 
in thr presence nf a thin resinous layer 
iniMicdiatdy under the etuubibn. ft niay be 
toned if desired. RecogniE-erl developers fnr 
brnmldt^ |ia|XLra may h^ used, Llli beLtcc 
results will be obtained by following the 
formiilae Tf>roTnmf^ndetl by the makf^rn. 

Transferring- Difierent methods have 
to be employed according lo the nature of 
the surface which is to receive the print, but 
the main principles whirh unfieriie triuiE^fui 
to Luiy iiurkce me that [ft) an adiresive must 
be employed which will adbent to the imdor- 
lying surface and firnilv^ uttacfi Iht; j^claline 
linage; {b) the support must be impervinus 
tn air ; {c) the tramifer paper inu^t he 
smaller lliaii the surface to which ii is to be 
transferred. 

GfajSp Hetatp etc. The most suitable 
adhesive is a 3 per cent, solution of gelatine 
made by di!=Lsnlving 3 partji of edible gelatine 
i[i 300 parts of water. The surface must he 
thoroughly cleanf^, and a pool of die ad¬ 
hesive ih poured un to it. Tlie print is low'ered 
carefully on to it so ih^i it tourlu^s tlie 
adhesive first and pir^hes it out as llic print 

lowered. By this means air-bolls are 
excluded. If this surface is rough, it is wise 
to bnish the adlieiiive oil. 

The paper is next st^ueegoed do’^vn with a 
flat Sfiueegee and anqiliis moLature aJid gela-- 
tine wi|X:d off with a soft cloth. Assist drying 
by gentle hear, after which tlio pajnzr ^uppoi L 
shnuld be \cry carefully blripped oH. 

Ccl I u I ol d. As the gelatine ad h esi v« will not 
take cm this snrfaco, moke up rhe foLiowing - 

ici pKF ccrnL 3 dlrk. ot 

in glnriaE acctu: acid .. i or aocem. 

W.ittf .. I 01, or 5 cciii. 

ML^tkiyk ilIdoIioI ( wnwd Sjjirii] oza. dr ^co ccm. 

I'he cenuloid should be Immersed in this 
for a few seconds and fhf^n hung up tn dry^ 
after which Lrurmferriiig may be continued. 

Cellulose Acetate. A diHerent solutinn 
is u$ed for this rnateri.ol l Di-^salvc 1 oi£. ^IO 
gms.} ol craustic potash in 10 OJCs. | roo 
cem.)ol tnethyiated spirit, stirring well until 
it is alt token up. This solulluri should be 
HW'abbcd over the surface tmdJ the greasy 
appearance has gone. Transferrin}^ is then 
proceeded with hi the usual way. using a 3 
per centr gelatine solution 


Wood. It is usually necessary to coat Lhe 
surface with a 3 per cent, gelatine solution 
in c»rder to itli up tlie puies^ but a belter 
lomriLila. which dries as an insoluble layer, 
b the following : 

CklAtinc.. .. .. .. .. .. smarts 

tV.iier .. . . I, ,, ,« p-krtL-f 

fi. ^''cnnEJia ,. ... ^ iwU 

Water .. . . . . .. . - .. » piiitji 

B pcjuri'iL into v^wnn wlntion. of .4 and 11 tlnn 
mm Dry^titfd over ihi wood allowsJ lo dr^'- 
Tfansf!Krrln(5 is th^in w^th- 

Linen, Canvas, etc. Tran.sluroiig tn 
rough porous siib.st.inces is one of the most 
diihcul t uperat ions. Mell lod 1 is 11 ic siuiplest 
and most suitable for fabrics which are not 
too rougln 

(l) The linen or fabric is soaked in W'atcr 
and hiid on n sheet of glass, somewhat harger 
than itself. It is then over with a 

2 per cent, solution of gelatine, and the wet 
prim placed on top nf this and sqtieegeerl not 
too heavily. lhe gelntine is set, bin 

before it begins to dry. any exc^s on the linen 
at the edge of the jucture is removed by 
gentle rubbing with a warm damp rag. 
Excess of w’ater must be avoided as it will 
peuetnitc iindet the edge cl lhe pa^;>et nnd 
cause it to lilt. I'he linen may he allowerl to 
dry on the sheet of glojv?, but wlinn stripped it 
then shows a leudency lo curl. The alter¬ 
native is ro strip off (he glass while wk^t and 
lay il gently cii u Out b^urfaee tiiitil dry. 

{2) Fur very cosijrse inuterioi coal lhe 
surface iirst with a 4 jytr cent, solution ol 
gelatine lo which about 4 per cent. oC forma¬ 
lin has been added. When dry the canv^LS 
is soaked in water and the print moumed 
will] gchiliue in the uj^uai way. It should be 
welt rolled down with a roller squeegee in 
order to force it into the grain of the ca^n% aii.. 

Aftcr-'Treat merit. Foil rails and ether 
photographs can be transferred to poli.^hed 
or iiiutL aluiiiiiiiuii] or aluniiniurii bronze 
plates or gold papfu, etc^, rn give a wide 
range ol striking efTccts, \\Ticn transferred lo 
china, etc., a variety ot arristic effects cun 
be produced, the images being hiul>se<|ueilLly 
coloured if required. To make Ihem per¬ 
manent they caji be coated with a water- 
prcM^r varnish. If the hnal traiisferred prints 
are required tn be. waterproof, varnish over 
wuth an ill list's copal 01 maslic varnish, or 
preferably with celluloid vamish, since the 
latter is jjerfeetly colourIcsbc 
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TRANSPARENCIES AND THEIR VARIED USES 

R&rnard Alficri, /r# 

Picture rft&r&du«d on innaparertt Jijppora hive pecuh^r tonal qualiitEJi^ whicti. when 
viewed by crtn^mlttsd light, endow theni with a delinlce attraction that dear toanjf- 
Qne with uvy irxRtlc perception. Below, Hr* Bernard Aireh describe! how he maw 
thijform of ptiQtojinph. imi explains haw trantparenclH cui be used in connexpan with 
txblo-top work ind certaJn forma of combi nation photograph/ 
ffff CoTeur Trumpflnfcfiefii^ lee Colctfr PJjotcffoph/ 








P RiNT^ri photograpli? ciii iraiispor^nt 
aiipports, to bt* viewed by transmit ted 
U,qht,fHKLseKi a boauty whicK piobably 
justiftcs tlie objecnon that they must be 
litild ap 10 the ligiiL 
can trt? seen, instead of \newiiig 
r^licrtt^d tight, a$in tlie ease of a paper print, 
Mueh of thdr appaxenl riehnrw of tune aiwJ 
■ ' ’ ' ■ ' is greater tliaji in 

prints^ is dtio tu llie loct thrit ft imielj 
wider rongfl of innes is po=wihk hi a subiect 
when by ttansmIltLd light. fScitween 
white and blacic uii a paper print there is 
often only a diflerencfi of alsout 50 to t. 
whereas the hr^htiiesa scale sometimes 
fonnd in natural subjetfs may be over 

51 x 1 to t, 

if the paper prim iueludes (wth i^nds of 
the scale—thcii if?> white and blacky nil the 
in betw'een have been compressed 
until the differenre in tone between one 
grey and the next darker tmic is scarcely 
visihk. In a tmns' 
paiuJiev made on u | 
bromide emulsion it 
is possible to produr*; 
a density scale lEiorc 
than Twntie the length 
of ihat of a print, and 
ivilh very slow I'ninh 
sions the euntrast is 
greatly increased, 

Kof this reason, 

.ipart from prodneing 
tiajisparencie= as such, 
they are a eoin'enictif 
luounbi of making neg¬ 
atives, and prodaciJig 
either by jirojeeljon or 
hy means of a camera, || 
un image on tht film 
w^hirh li[Ls a near ap¬ 
proximation to that of 
nature. 


A negative is u transparency ret^ersed as 
rugaids black and vvhitt^, but wUm a nega’- 
live is dtiplici'ited the brightest teslllL is 
ahtained by mak[ng a positive iran^parericyp 
pioferably by con me i, and ^mm tIijr cxjhw- 
irg a ^k'und negative again hv eon tael. 

In the product ion of imajrina,tive pictures 
transparendes can l>i> of gre:it For 

instance, if figures arc photographed against 
a white background and the film is under¬ 
exposed ^ind fnUydfivelojied, a scmi^ilh{met Lc 
ei^ect is ubluiEicd on the negative. Jhis 
would print dark on a white grrmnd. By 
m^tkiug H transparency fuid piinliug ffoill 
this (puslLivc) we should obtxiin white 
figures on a dark grniiTifl. If n subject haji 
been arranged w'ltli I Wo iiiotivcSp and is taken 
on two negatives tit;alcd in a similar way, 
they can be snperimjjosed during printing, 
and by a variatiDri in the printing expusure 
time it is possible to imake one $tibjecc 
lighter than the other on the ^ame print. 


'A SPOT Of bother/ Thil nl bg’ili tt A plctv r* WU mida far TI^Mpar- 

■nun -ind r*Jtrci 4 on am A|f& ftlmr. k vtu tfatn d\r*a Ir&ri! tfa* 

n'flfitl'n vn A|la Filiirui Bnnin 
Pti^eg, jlnp«fTHf: nr^Ex, TE<iidi- Ifjiir; I,■'IS tiEic, 

r/rj*TENmi^S of 
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AQUAaiUM HAKE^SiUEVE. In tr.ikiaz this picture, the 
subject was projected on to a transparent screen and re-photo- 
eraphed. The wavy shadow effect was produced by movins a 
card behind the screen durine a series of short exposures, the 
card beine moved afong after each exposure 
Photo, Bernard A/frer(V }r. 

many alternatives that it is nsnally quite 
impassible to start off with a vague idea 
and by trying different methods hope to 
produce a good picture, WTien conceiving 
such a subject, the first negatives should 
be made with a clear idea and a knowledge 
as to the method selected for their use. It 
is no good to produce a silhouette and then 
decide that it would have been more effective 
if subject detail were visible. The final 
result must convey something definite. It 
may be a pleasing pattern, the subject 
matter merely being an excuse to form it, 
or it can be worked up to convey an 
impression beyond the scope of straight¬ 
forward photography. 

The type of plate or film selected mU help 
in the matter of contrast. Where an ordinary 
negative is taken that would be suitable for 
printing in the usual way, a positive on a 
\'ery slow process plate or film will greatly 
increase the contrast. The duplicate negative 
can again be made on a similar plate or film, 
going through the process again if even 
more contrast is required, until finally the 
last negative, or positive, is so contrasty 
that it will print with the appearance of a 
charcoal sketch. 


The subject is closely allied with that of 
Table-Top Photography {q.iK), where small 
transparencies either made from outdoor 
subjects or on the table-top can be pro¬ 
jected on to a transparent screen and re¬ 
photographed, In this way a combination 
of hand work and photography is possible. 
The setting may be an outdoor scene, the 
figures being superimposed on the screen, 
while silhouettes either cut from paper 
prints or formed by the shadows of small 
objects can be included in the effect, the 
whole being photographed by transmitted 
light from the back of the screen. 

Where large transparencies are made in 
the size of the finished print they can be 
used as a mask over the bromide paper 
while exposing the print, and by removing 
them after part of the exposure wiD produce 
ghost effects. 

White silhouettes are often very effective, 
particularly when the paper is slowly fogged 
from one side, or from a comer, after the 
first exposure, when beautiful gradations in 
tone are possible within the shape of the 
transparency, or as a background to the main 
subject, as in the illustration on the right. 

Before attempting any work of this 
nature, a very clear idea of the desired 
result should be visualised. There are so 


THREE^TONE SILHOUETTE. The shallows in this 

cabi^-top phocograph were produced by lead Sgiires. the three- 
tone sllhoueccc effect being projected on to atrans|>arent screen 
P/ioto, fiernu rd A//7e^^, /r. 






TRANSPARENCIES—TREE PHOTOGRAPHY 


There are certain negatives that will 
lend themselves to this treatment, and if 
used in combination with one of the previous 
suggestions, will again widen the scope. 

Transparencies made by photographing 
the surface texture of different materials, 
such as rough drawing paper, silk, coarse 
linen, etc., may be used to produce the effect 
of the surface on a print. Such screens are 
often very useful, and where printed faintly 
can be placed over the printing paper during 
exposure, or if they are rather dense they 
can be over-printed lightly, as a second 
exposure. When making transparencies of 
this type, the surface being photographed 
should be lit from one side to produce the 
maximum surface texture, and the negative 
should be carefully developed and printed 
to produce an even effect. In the use of 
any transparency, correct exposure and 
development will determine the printing 
quality, while haphazard methods usually 
result in stains or uneven patches. When 
viewed by transmitted light the colour of 
the finished transparency can be varied by 
development and toning. 

TREE PHOTOGRAPHY: 

THE BEST RESULTS 

Whether they are seen in leaf or in their 
stark winter guise, trees are always admir¬ 
able subjects for the camera* for they possess 
stateliness and beauty throughout the 
seasons. Here Mr, P. B. Collins, A.R.C.S.* 

B.Sc.* deals with the subject of tree photo¬ 
graphy mainly from the point of view of 
the true recording of the characteristics of 
trees growing in this country 

Probably every photographer, at one time 
or another, takes photographs in which trees 
are the main subject, for they give oppor¬ 
tunities for the loveliest types of pictorial 
work ; but in very few such pictures, however 
successful, are the characteristic features of 
the trees themselves well shown, and in 
many cases the species is unrecognizable 
even to an expert. Here we are largely 
concerned with the making of photographs 
from the point of view of the naturalist* if 
not of the botanical specialist, and though 
it is possible in many cases to make such 
subjects excellent pictodally, this is not the 
original aim. 

In this article, therefore, we give some 
hints as to the photographic recording of 


those details ol leaf and branch and bark 
which make not only an instantly recog¬ 
nizable photograph of any particular tree, 
but also one that shows something of the 
tree's specific character. 

From whatever point of view they are 
taken, most tree subjects are large subjects, 
and for this reason a camera wliich can be 
used in conjunction with a stand, and has 
either a ground-glass screen ot a reflex-type 
view-finder, is advisable. The old-fashioned 
quarter - plate hand - and - stand camera is 
eminently suitable, and any camera of this 
size with a lens of about 5-in. focal length 
is a good type of instrument. The modem 
miniature is not generally suited to this type 
of work, I have had good results with a 
semi-reflex camera,/4,5 lens of 4|-in. focal 
length, taking pictures 2| in, square. 

For this work the square picture is an 
advantage, since it is often required to show 
a wide field without losing the height of the 
trees. It is an advantage to have a depth-of- 
focus scale and a wide range of stops, for 
conditions will vary from bright sunlight 
and a gusty wind to the dim lights of a wood 
with heavy foliage. Panchromatic films or 
plates are also desirable. 

In the field, trees fall into two main groups. 
There are those which are most characteristic 
out in the open, and others which grow 
usually in a more or less dense wood in the 
company of other trees of their own or 
other species. In a wood few trees attain 
their finest form, for ail are governed by-the 
upward struggle for light and air. The 
problem, therefore, resolves itself into show¬ 
ing the differences of bark and growth of 
branches, and other features, including even 
undergrowth, characteristic of various types 
of woodland. To show the details, consider¬ 
able depth of focus is needed, and it is 
usually necessary to give a brief time exposure, 
stopping down to /16, For pictures of 
this type sunshine is an advantage, for 
besides emphasizing features of bark and 
other details, it enables a good picture ” 
to be made in many cases. But a high summer 
sun should be avoided, since, shining through 
foliage, it gives a chequered effect which is 
usually undesirable. In summer, early morn¬ 
ing or late afternoon wiU give the best results. 

To take the case of a number of trees, 
perhaps of different species, growing together. 
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TREE PHOTOGRAPHY 


say on the edge of a wood, or 
the somewhat simOar case of a 
single tree %vhich it is desired 
to photograph against the back¬ 
ground of other trees. This 
is a rather difficult problem. 
Direct sunlight is a disadvan¬ 
tage since it t ends to m ake 
all trees look ahke, and the 
best conditions are a bright 
diffused light and a complete 
absence of wind. Here, too, if 
the record is to be a purely 
botanical one, a filter ma}' be 
used with advantage. If the 
subject is not too large, use 
may be made of differential 
focussing, as in the case of a 
small tree growing against the 
background of a wood. Much 
the same type of problem is 
provided when it is desired to 
keep a record of young trees 
and undergrowth, as during the 
regeneration of a woodland 
clearing, A series of such 
photographs, taken year by 
year from the same viev^"point. 
is of considerable interest for the 
student of botany or forestry. 

Finally, we have the most 
simple type of tree photograph, 
in which the subject consists 



SESSILE OAK. Here is ejcample of a tree phoia^rapb wihich hu Kood 
pfccoriil qualities and which shows che characcoristic features of the itssile oak 
at the same time 



WINTER ON PUT NET HEATH. The slander beauty ^ the silver birch is pleulr.^iy revealed by clio winter sunshine In 

this Snap taken on Putney Heath, London 

Pfipioi, P. B. Colfim; Zehs T^ngor 5oby box comero." 1/25 tec,, f8 |{(?bcve), (below); Kodak Fanatomic fitm 
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TREE PHOTOGRAPHV—TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


of a im or a group of tiw> out 

in thn np!n. Even here, however, it hy 
no alwityj an advanrawe to hnve 

&tror3fj stinlighf, exfiept in wiiiLer when ii is 
fleRiml tu sliow the tree's tuatiner of hraudi- 
iiig and incemal structure. In sumnfter. 
however, strong sun teiitb to coiifuie or lose 
rhe inilividuulity of the leaves in a genenJ 
mass of black and white. One e.vccption to 
this is the brueiv day with brighi sun 
and fuie clouds, w^hen a tree, especially If it 
be a conifer, may make a fine picture and yet 
show all 11H broader charact«risiic-s at ihu 
siamc lime, I’o avoiii too much blur due to 
the winfi It lA uften necessary to xvatt lor a 
lull or. aJleinatively. lO use aa nif}id an 
exposure as jwssiblr- liut in sutne cases the 
rrw looks iLs Ijcst under these condirions. 

A uul feet ion ot tree photof^aphs may be 
supplemenicd with {leuiils of the bole, the 
texture of balk, leaves, Howers. and fruits. 
Tlie bole itseli is often enough for ideiuifica' 
lion of a tree, and the difference betw'een the 
bark uf various irce trunks makes a foscuia- 
ling study^ The same poinLs as were 
mentinned for work in a wood ^pply here, 
and ii Is advisable to pay gre.ic attention to 
focussing in order to cut uni id I extraneous 
cjbjccis. Tlie details of le.aves, etc., are 
best la ken at home. Use ii tfghtly'Stretched 
piece of sajme grevish material—vehet, far 
example -as a harkground. ami lake care 
that ihcre is an even and not tOO povverfid 
ligiit. Details can hardly ever be iuiDciiififtilly 
photographed in the held. 


TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

Thert if* miny occajlons when the pholo- 
f rapher must rsiort to artifict In order w 
ohuin corcaSn dejrred in the finished 

print. Hciw pktur^ckit h* faked double 
expoiure. pNatTnanipuhtL-on and other mean^ 

h hofc described by Mr. Chirlei Worm^rd. 
F.R.P.S. 

Trick photography df^^rribes two classes uf 
wfirk—The firnl. that earlier lype of photo¬ 
graph in tvhkh ihe trickery is obvious, somfi- 
tinges pamfitUy so. and ihe more mudern 
veriiinn in whicli tlic tilckcry Is resorted lo as 
a means Co an end and 35 frerinenrly fpiite 
tmperccprible even upon close exaiiij nation of 
the 6 iiLshcd photographs. These latter irtck* 
are the result of necesstly—d*fmj%ndsmade by 
rommerre upon ptiutugraphcrs, botli '^sliJU^ 
and ** tnovjc/' to obtain ejects orhemdj^e 
improcurahle hy ^?rraighi pliDtogniphy. 

StillIrickcry utily will be dealt with here. 

Ghost Photographs* One of ihc oldej^t 
tricks is thug]photngnkph—usually 3 ukcjj 
for amii^mein anti sc^nietiiires demanded for 
sloty illustration. In appearance it nsiially 
takes the form of a transparent ivilli or 

wiLhout white sheet, according to ihe taste ol 
the photographer. This figure is made tranb' 
parent by double exposure. Triuj and em>r 
is the only iTuahnd ro get a good roFiult^ Say, 
fur ijislODCC, ihe ^ubjccL is oji ancient room 
and the "'ghost." perhaps, an ElizalMsrhan 
figure standing in Front of the fireplace. 
First, die CCUTCCI e.'iposurc for the fireplace 
must be found, preferably by the u^^e of a 
ph{}t{}-elt;cLric meter. Then, 
according to the depth o± tone 
of the figure, n portion nf the 
expuHiiru only is made on the 
figure and the room, If ihe 
figure ts a light nne. abmit a 
quarter ur u ludf of ihi: full 
exposure only will be required. 
Tf rhe figure in a dark one, a 
half to LlircCH^uancrs must be 
given. WTien the shutter is 
closed the figure is reinnved and 
rema i uder of expusure made. 1 f 
the alJoCiition of time is correct, 
the figitre will .ippear Lraiis- 
pareut. Such a plioto^^raph is 
sliowu (Fig. t) for an insurance 
company adverti.scnient. 

IC^rilinjifcT i« p^xgt 
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TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


Amusing photographs sometimes seen ol 
one person's head on another person's body 
are the result of composite photography. 
This is a process of taking several photo- 
graphs, utilizing sections of each mounting 
down, and re-photographing. It is this 
process, together with another called rear- 
projection, which is most commonly used 
today. The great majority of the results, 
although trick photographs, are quite un¬ 
recognizable as such, even to experts. The 
reason for them is that the picture required 
is often impossible to photograph even if the 
subject is available, or, perhaps, to obtain it 
by straight photography is prohibited by the 
cost involved. To take the last example first: 
suppose a photograph is required of a certain 
man and woman on the terrace of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, The cost of taking them to 
Monte Carlo, together with the photographer 
and the time fac¬ 
tor involved, 
would amount to 
an enormous 
sum, whereas a 
com hi n a t ion 
photograph of 
them taken in a 
London studio 
and a photograph 
taken by a local 
photographer in 
Monte Carlo 
would be consid¬ 
erably cheaper. 

There are cases 
also where a pic¬ 
ture exists but 
cannot be photo¬ 
graphed for some 
reason or other. 

Possibly the 
camera cannot be 
got sufficiently 
far back to include the whole of the subject 
satisfactorily, so that one has to rely on a 
composite picture of the two halves- My 
third example is when a photograph is 
required of something which has never 
existed. Sea-serpents are frequently wit ten 
about but never photographed, even if they 
do exist outside the imagination of the 
writer. The illustration shown (Fig. 2) 
was arrived at in three photographs: one 




each of the group, the setting and the 
monster—the latter being a lizard some six 
inches long in real life and enlarged up 
photographically to appear as a monster." 

Rear-Projection- Rear-projection is a 
method perfected by the cinema photographer, 
even If first used by makers of " still" 
pictures, and achieves a composite of two 
pictures on one negative, thereby saving 
the complications of cutting and mounting 
and re-photographing. For the cinema it is 
admirable, but for still commercial work it 
has numerous drawbacks, chief among which 
are cost of installation and the fact that 
only simple combinations can be made. For 
instance, a combination of, say, six different 
pictures cannot be made. Some lightings are 
difficult, etc,, but for quick work and com¬ 
mercially cheap work it serves a purpose. 
Lantern Screen Backgrounds- These 

are chiefly used 
in fashion photo¬ 
graphy, although 
not exclusively 
so. AIJ that is 
required, proba¬ 
bly. b the figure 
of the mannequin 
wearing t ii e 
clothing, say a 
garden party 
dress, in a setting 
of a garden 
party. The pro¬ 
cedure is as 
follows: Pho¬ 
tograph the 
manneq iiin 
upon a back¬ 
ground of dead 
black with a nor¬ 
mal exposure 
then remove the 
black back¬ 
ground and substitute a lantern screen. 
Throw upon it the slide of the garden 
party setting and photograph this on the 
same plate wth the studio in complete 
darkness, the mannequin still being in 
position and not having moved. This 
will give the appearance on the negative 
of a mannequin taken at a garden party. 
The apparatus required is complicated, 
particularly if it is to be under the control 



T H R € E 
TRICK. 

f rotesque (picture composed 
of chre« separate phoco- 
^raph}. The “ monster '* Is a 6-in. lizard. The 
enlarged phO'tograpN was superimposed on the 
setting with the other figures 

Photo, Charts Wermo/d. 
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of the phoio^pb^^ only. That d^scribi:d 
bfflow works by two pressures on the c^mero 
rdeu^stip the first prcssuio opunin^ Lhc shutter 
and a further continued pressure actuating 
the other mentioned movements^ ft is neccs- 
sary, afler posing the girl and putting the 
plate into position, to perform the following 
0|}cnLlloils in the order mentioned : 

(ij Open the shutter and give sufhclent 
oTcposure to photq^ph the mannequin to 
the correct density to uialch the background 
setting on completion. 

{ 2 } Put out all lights in studio, 

(3} Withdraw black background discloslug 
screen. 

(4} Switch on luDlcrn, ex|K}»e Jor back- 
gromid, OJid 

[5J Clnse Rhiitter. 

Ail Uils must be accoiiiplisltcd in a few 
seconds to obviate movement on the port 
of the model. TLiti layout of the studio is 
Shown in t% j. 


otherwise the result¬ 
ing pictures wUJ lack 
contrast and the flare- 
spot will he too 
persistent. Also it 
mu5T he of a material 
without grainh 

Tlie black back¬ 
ground is normally of 
dead black cloth on 
runners. The studio 
lighting must be 
suOldcnt lor an exposuru uf only a second or 
sOk The moveuients are made primarily by 
electncity, which actuates releases a nd we ight 
trapts. Tliu camera, release is acLualed upon 
the principle indicated in Fig, 4, 

Upon par- 

— £&f^Z£/vi SwM h 

f% 


tIaUy closing 
the grip, 
hinged at 
the ban of 
the camera 
releuae B 
is squeegeed, 
operating the 
shutter; upon 
further pres- 
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1^4] CLiftliA tKl;f rOvnd 
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Rj. 4 Oiifrqjn ihaiw^iix 
4n«th[>d «&4rAti^ cirntn 
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whlEil b UlIBd wlEh ^ccrJOl C^nuui (C-Cl. which mwk edf*- 
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The projection lontcni wliidi [projects the 
lanieiti shde of the netting must ba\'e sufB- 
cient illLutiinatioiip j.j. at least i^jwa watts - 

anything les^ almoSl ira|.Hfiisible, and 
double or Ircble is desirable. 

The «reeo should be us ihick m possible 
(Coitsislcni with suMcierit dluminationh 


sure the two electrical contaela C are closed. 
Opel atiug die reJp-uses and weight traps con¬ 
nected the wires D> 

Two weight traps and rejeasas are required, 
one of which will release the weights which, 
in falling, will withdraw the curtalos and 
switch on rhe projection lamp!, while the 
other acluuttsr die switch to studio Lighting. 

The releases and tiajjs ore not procurable 
commercially, 50 one form of release and 
trap is dt^ihed and Illustrated (Fh^. 5). 

Hlcctro-iiiugoct F which, when the reicusc- 
grip electrical conlacta are closed, pulls 
down the armature G, which h sprang tn 
retuni by ti spring H ; this releases the wedge 
D piTOted at Llie point E, which tn turn can 
uow be revolved by tlie pretwure of the 
weight B on dm trap A hingetl at C. When 
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revolved, the trap 
A falls, 

the weight B to 
fall. This is at¬ 
tached to the 
background cur* 
tains and there¬ 
fore pulls them 
clear; also at¬ 
tached to the 
weight is a cord, 
in turn attached 
to the switch 
working the lamp 
of the projector, 

W hen the 
weight has fallen 
5/6ths of the 

total distance, the slack in the cord is all 
taken up, and thus achieves the delayed 
action of the lighting of the lan^^. allowing 
the background curtains 
to be clear before the 
screen is ilium in a ted, 
otherwise there would 
be uneven exposure and 
an aggravated 
flare-spot. A 
similar switch, 
weight and trap 
are required 
to throw out 
the main 
studio light* 
ing switch. 

Fig. 4 shows 
an example 
of a rear 
pro j ection 
release grip 



faked in printing. Fig. 7. Amusing and grocesque pictures can be obtained from normal 
negatives by pro]eccing the imajc through a lantern on to a piece of sensitized paper which is pinned 
to a surface in a curved posinonK Varying the curve of the paper Increases or lessens the distortion, 
and a further means of obtaining fantastic shapes in the imate is by photographing reflections in 

3 distorting mirror 
Pfinto, Chnries WorfDo/d. f.R.FS. 

colossal pair of feet with each toe nearly as 
large as the bather's head. A commercial 
adaptation of this technique isshown (Fig. 6). 
The chief difficulty is one of depth of focus, 
to overcome which excessive stopping dowm 
of the lens is required and sometimes re¬ 
focussing during exposure—a very tricky 
business dependent upon the individual 
subject being photographed. To do this the 
effect must first be watched on the focussing 
screen, and, if satisfactor^% the amount of 
movement should be noted so that it can be 
repeated when the exposure is being made. 

Working With Models, The use of 
models to represent the real thing is fre¬ 
quently exploited on the screen, but not so 
much with still photography, and yet it is 
remarkable what can be done in this direction. 
The reason for working from models is that 
the photographer has them entirely under 
his control, and since they are small he has 
the advantage of working in a properly 
equipped studio. The illustration in page 1274 
(Fig. 8, left) was taken from a mode! some 
15 inches long. In that it is an absolutely 
straight"" photograph, it will be seen that 
perhaps methods of lighting and focussing 
might well be included in trick " photo¬ 
graphy. Information regarding this is diffi¬ 
cult to give as so much is dependent upon 
the taste and desire of the photographer. 

Printing Manipulation, Another series 
of methods of obtaining photographs which 
appear to be something other than they really 
are is by variation tn printing from the 
negatives—printing them light or dark and 



DISTORTION BY SHORT 
FOCUS. Fig. 4 . Exiggeraced 
perspective and violenc dis¬ 
tortion can be produced 
deliberately by us inf a very 
sbort-focus lens 
Photo. Charles WormoM. F.R.PS. 


Short-Focus Effects, 

Amusing and arresting 
photographs are obtain¬ 
able by the use of very 
short-focus lenses. We 
are all familiar with 
the photograph of the 
bather floating on the water taken with the 
feet nearest the camera, the result being a 
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the diBLurllon 


then combining fhe methiKk disclos^il here 
\$ith others. Fnr in^tiincC. the ilins^tratioii 
[Fig, nf tlie ship IS the result of mudpu 
latL'd printing, enm^Kisite photo^rsiphy, and 
the use nf Tntxich^. Tlic method wa^ hrst to 
jjhotogrupli a ship. I’ll is doiiu, tiv will be 
s^n on examin.ttion «f the daylight piemre, 
on rhe Thames, ihc " rocks*’ are pieces u! 
coat, and the sky is a suit able day Light photo¬ 
graph printed rlark. Each photograph waji 
mounted together after printing to the coned 
size and depth of tone at the right angle in 
relation to eadi conipoaent of tiie whoJu. 

Under the heading of mampuiation in 
printing, amusing imd startling result.'^ can 
be effected by proiecting the image through 
a lantern on to a piece: of sensitized pai>er 
whieli h printed upon in some jKisition other 
than Hat. i-nr instance, suppose the paper is 
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jandciJ to ihc easel in a curved [losition (Fig. roj. 

It will l>u readily rtadbcd trom 
Uiii that the Image faUing 
on the points A-A' and B—B' 
will be very much elongated in 
comparison with that at C-C'. 
Other variations in tbe shape 
of the pu^X-T 
with or wit 
of a film native wu 
themselves. 
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An example of this technique is given in 
Fig. 7- Distortion can also be achieved by 
photographing through the medium of a 
distorting mirror. 

Two or more prints on one piece of paper 
is a method frequently used, the commonest 
application of which is the printing-in of sky 
over a landscape, and many are the variations 
of effect which can be achieved, especially 
if the exposures are made on partially 
developed paper. 

Differential focussing and diffusion are 
aids to effects, but again they depend upon 
the taste of the individual photograjihers, and 
therefore no instructions can be given as to 
how to use them. 

TRIMMIKC PRINTS : 

CORRECT METHODS 

Most prints and enlargements need to be 
trimmed to secure the best pictorial result. 

Every print, however, should be trimmed— 
even if all the subject is retained—to tidy 
up the edges and to make the print neat and 
square at the corners. The following 
chapter tells how this can be simply done by 
the beginner 

To the beginner the trimming of prints 
is not too easy a matter. There are many 
excellent little print-trimming machines on 
the market that assist in getting straight 
edges and correct right-angied comers to 
amateurs' prints, but many photographers 
rely upon a trimming knife and some sort 
of trimming shape, and there is no doubt 
whatever that most amateurs' prints are 
trimmed by the latter means. 

A steel or brass straight-edge, or a metal 
set-square or triangle, which can be obtained 
quite cheaply from dealers in photographic 
materials, or from an ironmonger or tool 
merchant, serves the purpose in a very 
satisfactory way. 

The knife for trimming should be kept very 
sharp, and a good-bladed pocket-knife is 
useful for the purpose. The kind kno^^m as 
a mount-cutter's knife can also be recom¬ 
mended. This is obtainable from photo¬ 
graphic dealers or tool merchants for about 
a shilling, and wiH last, with occasional 
sharpening and a certain amount of care, 
for a great time. 

For the beginner, a sheet of hard, smooth- 
surfaced card is best for cutting on After 


a little practice it will be possible to use a 
sheet of glass for the purpose, although it is 
more difficult as the print is apt to slip if 
not very carefully held. 

Making the Print True. When starting 
to trim a print it is wise first to ascertain 
which is the most prominent straight Hue, 
either vertical or horizontal, in the picture. 
If it is a straight horizon line, it is obvious 
that the top and bottom of the print should 
be parallel with this ; otherwise the horizon 
will appear to be running either up the hill 
or down the hill. 

The same applies if there are any upright 
buildings in the picture. In this case it is 
necessary to trim the sides of the print 
parallel with the vertical lines. 

Therefore, the first side that is trimmed 
should be made true with one of these lines 
in the picture; and when trimming the 
imnecessar}^ portion away from the print, 
hold the straight-edge firmly on the print 
and press the point of the knife well into the 
side of it so that a clean cut is produced 
without any ragged edges. 

Otherwise, if the point is not pressed 
firmly to the edge of the cutting shape an 
uneven edge may be produced. If a right- 
angled trimming shape is used, it is quite 
easy to strike ” the other sides after the 
first one has been trimmed. If it is an 
ordinary straight-edge, the following plan 
should be adopted after the first side has 
been cut. 

I'he print is folded over without making 
a crease until the newiy-trimmed edge is 
lying on the opposite side of the print. A 
little nick is then made in the edge of the 
print showing where the portion of the next 
side is to be trimmed off. This ensures that 
the print will be absolutely square. 

This nick, if made with the ^int of the 
knife, will go through both sides of the 
print, which should now be laid fiat again 
and the straight-edge laid on the two nicks 
which are visible. This side of the print 
which is now trimmed will be at right-angles 
to the first side. 

The process is repeated until all the four 
sides have been trimmed. 

Trimming for Pictorial Effect, It 
has been remarked by more than one pro¬ 
minent pictorial worker that the picture is 
made in the trimming stage. Such an 
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iLS^riign may, perhaps, be regarded as 
rather le^s than the wlioJe iriith : hut it is 
obvious iJmt if the ptrinr« be in Uit print 
at aJl, it can generaliy l>e emphasized by 
t'ffiirnve triiiiniing. 

Huw this can be enKTirud ia a problem that 
vanes grtatly with individual pFrtnres, 
altlujngh its aim iS aJways tn Fitruiigtlicii ihg 
main theme or iflca :intl to eliminate deiri- 
me ntal inti uciices. 

Strength and Placing, Strength is 
imparfed to any pii:Lnre by a snitable placing 
of the principal object nr the tnnea that 
comprise it. 

1 1 IS fairly ^ ell known, thai the strong ” 
posiLions of any rectangular almpe are 
situated at the " jnnetiotL^ of thirds 
that is tn Hiiy. at the points M mher^ctiuii 
uf lour Uncs drawn to rtivitk the urea into 
nine smaller but equal rectangles Ihiii, 
however, not sulhcient uithout some 
further quafifkation tij the effect that the 
(wo lower j>oiniw arc stronger than (he two 
upper, and llitit the lower ]K>int uii the right 
is stronger than iis feUow on the left. Even 


iti the most 
“'modem'" pictoriid- 
ism this iiilCp when 
obser^-^cd, prrwti irtLs 
the most effective 
and satisfying 
results^ 

Then it must not 
be forj^otten that the 
prindpaJ ubiect of 
the photograph dtres 
not always lend itsdJ 
to effeciivc composi- 
UqU within f he limits 
of the ''squarer'" 
ly^jcs of recintigie 
represented by the 
^taiiiiarij bi^es of 
papefn Such ohjccLs 
are best displayed in 
die panel iorm, 
and here the amiiiyc- 
ment is governed by 
the extent and 
nauire of thu forc- 
groniith sky portion 
and other details. 

Not wit hsiandiiig 
this, huwever, it is a 
sound plan aivvay:i to consider the many 
dilTiculties of this form and tn strive for a 
placing That i>etttr fnlTiU (iie recpiirements 
of piLturiiilisnn 

A Practical Help. A good old to This 
manoeuvring lEic old-fashioned de^'icai 
whidi consists of a pair of L-shapcil cards so 
positioned on rhe print that a rectongtilar- 
sliajwid picLuic is arranged ^(htn them. On 
carefully moving these al™it the iiUiKimiiicd 
prtnt, the area for rcLcntion Can easily l>e 
dclcrijiincd page ^A7)^ 

Balance and Design. Tbc next things 
to he rnnstilcrcd fu Uiis work ore balance, or 
tunc distribution, and design. ncr.a.^ionally, 
a large area of heavy tonuSp or even high- 
lights, cun be sustain^ withomtbe incliLriou 
of a somew^hat ^veaker " balancring ” mass in 
another pan nf the jtirlurc. But far more 
frequtrnlly this mass caiuiot he rnlenitird 
unless there be a compensating adjustment 
in The form already referred LO, 

Tht; compensating masd may orrur :it any 
part of the picture, but greater effect follows 
w^he.n it m —like Lbc nuistcr tone—rnada Lo 
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fall on a " thirds junction. It follows that 
extra emphasis can be imparted to a weak 
balancing mass by carefully arranging the 
L-shaped cards to permit of the emplo5mient 
of this device. 

With these two forces satisfactorily placed, 
it is seen that some sort of tonal design is 
being built up. This design is all to the good 
and should be furthered by subsequent 
movements of the cards. Any links that 
serve to associate the main object with 
its balancing theme should be regarded as 
complementary to the achievement of a 
satisfactory design, 

DistractionSp In addition to possessing 
features that by careful trimming can be 
made to strengthen any picture, most 
original prints are not without their own 
individual distractions. Amongst the most 
detrimental of these influences are strong 
patches or high-iights which tend to draw 
attention from the principal theme. If they 
occur prominently in areas near the edges of 
the print, interest may be diverted right out 
of the picture. 

In trimming, then, efforts should be made 
to eliminate any such distracting influences. 
Where this cannot be done without spoiling 
the pictorial arrangement, the offending 
portions may be toned down by the use of 
suitable pigments, or their interference can 
be eliminated by other means. 

Other Hints, A point that naturally 
arises in connexion with print trimming is 
the removal of strips containing part or parts 
of the main object that is bound to occur 
in the process. Thus the removal of a 
hand or foot has often been remarked upon 
in child portraiture. 

In defence of th^de\ice, it has been argued 
that certain definite rules of composition 
have been preserved in the amputation, as it 
were, of the members in question; but the 
fact remains that such apparent monstrosities 
tend to attract attention greatly to them¬ 
selves. 

Finally, despite the several features already 
dealt with, the ultimate end of all is to 
preserve unity—^rithout which no essay can 
be deemed to satisfy the pictorial. Indeed, 
many seeming heterogeneities are no more 
than “ foils," which, by further strengthening 
the main object, actually result in augmenting 
the unity. 


TRIPODS AND OTHER 

METHODS OF SUPPORT 

Devices for providing a rigid or steadying 
support for the camera are an essential part 
of the photographer's equipment, and many 
ingenious tripods and other accessories are 
now available for this purpose. Below,the 
outstanding designs are described 


The amateur photographer who attempts 
anything but snapshots is immediately faced 
with the question of the kind of tripod to 
use. There are innumerable varieties on the 
market* few of which, however, fulfil all the 
requirements of the ideal tripod. 

Such a tripod should be of very light weight 
and compact when folded ; it should extend 
to 4J to 5 ft., and when extended should be 
rigid and able to support without \nbration 
the weight of a good-class quarter-plate 
camera using metal slides and glass plates. 
The old-fashioned folding wooden tripod on 
which half-plate and larger field cameras 
were supported met none of these require¬ 
ments except that of rigidity. 

Perhaps the most successful of modem 
tripods are those made in metal, brass, or 
aluminium, generally in tubular, telescopic 
form. Among these may be mentioned the 
Zeiss Ikon " Compact," the " Westminster 
Tourist," the Ensign “ De Luxe," and the 
Sands, Hunter " Angular," the legs of the 
last-named being made in triangular section. 
Among light wooden tripods the “ Jaynay " 
series k de&er\'^edly popular. 




KOOAPOD ATTACHMENT. Designed to be used mitead 
of the usual tripod, tha Kodik device fits any standard tripod 
socket an a camera. A damplciK screw allowi the apparatus to 
he fixed rigidly to any convenient support 
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CLAMP DEV ICC- T]id Kadih <fl&LliL| plluilrRf*i! htrp M i 

EornblTini^ cripo^ mi d^mpi Ie b |urd<.uUrl> vi«lul for 

haldlnr thw UT?i«ri tlklnt pli5i:Hirijih/i ke doca nr«a 

m drcumiun^jH wh^r* i ITJjwd HUnST 

[ advent of vi!ry and Ugfht catnenis 
has nxituraJly resulted in tbe introducrinn of 
biuiiller imd mnrf^ rompacL U'ijXHJs, Unfor- 
Ittnately m saynit: cases Xh^ craving for srtiaD 
siae aild ligJlt weigiai has resulted in a. Iohis oi 
rigidity, and that, after aJl. is the csseuticLl 
in any fomi uf irlpcd. 

Vcrv good light rnpnds are made ul in- 
auguJar .iKitninmui Lubes^ Sticb iiipads are 
exiTemdy iiglit, rigid when open, while 
autoTnatic closing aeiEoii overcomes the 
tediotwnciis of cEositig them section by sfxtjon, 
W'liich was ejcpffnencerl witb eaiher forms of 
aiuminiiim iripfKla. Soine oi Them, like the 

HlfvPotlcct Flat*' and '"UUipiit/' can 
easily be carried in the liip-pocket ; in fact, 
the latter will go into die 
waistcoat pocket. A 
specia] tiipod, mado for 
the Compass camera, 
when folded, no laignr 
than a fountain pen. This, 
hewever^ ready only for 
use on a table nr aheadv 
elevaterl #^up|jorL. 

The WAi. Steel Tape 
tripod is a Striking depart¬ 
ure tnoin the traditiomd 
form of tripod. TJirce SieeJ 
jsijifiH are coiled tip inside 
a moulded case not miidi 
btggerthan apLiito-eJecUiC 
tixpo^Lixe meter. When 
pidled o«t the steel strips 
extend Lo 42 i n ch*£. 

Although such n tripod 
has not the rigidity of the 



SLlNO SUPPORT. LlvimUoa af l}^m HmH Unlprad 
frriii£*il wlUi iJInii lup^-rt nt Tl*ll- 4 «V^Ct| 

^*1 IuIIt xxExndEd. h iha-nN 1^9 ^ Uic: vppg^lCfi 


customary' sriff-leggod tripod, it only weighs 
la DZS., and being £0 compact ts verj- iwcfiiJ 
for carrying: a bruit when drciuiistauces pre- 
elude the ns* of n bulkier model. Quite a 
htiavy caiiHjra can be used on the steel tape 
tripod without sliakc, provided a cable 
release is used and a Imtl 
and socket head is provided. 

A converiieiii cx leveling 
rod, which serves many of 
the purposes nf the nrdinajy 
tripodn is the Hulborn 
Uiupod. ’ When closed, this 
measures 9 in^ and extends 
to 57 in. By supporting it 
on tJic ground, or hrtniy a 
foot or two above groiiiid 
level, exposures up to 2 
seconds can be given with¬ 
out movemenT. A i.iniiliyr 
device is tlic Roth Unipod^ 
shown above, I'his is m^ide 
m TWO sizes ■ size t measures 
£0 in. closed and in. 
extended Size 2 is 13 
iiL closed and bo ill. 
ejcteiidud. This Unipod 



KDDAIt COMMERCIAL TftlfOD. Thu 

iripari. itnifiiKd ihhCLiJIj br pnriHiiffnd 
EflwruMd w Mh, Thm hfi mrm 
ir»M bd c^i rh* hii^hf oa b* idjuK*^ 
with EMtuintf 
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can bt itsoil placed rm the 
ground ur in a idiiig wuMi 
roimd the neck with a 
socket =^^.!ppon attaint IgvkJ. 

Tlie Eivilgii Pcilicr?& body 
tri]_«jd i$ a miniature tri|>od 
braced against the cliiial by 
a slii^ with socket support, 
and the Ensign t’amRredi 
is a device uihUl uf sitrong 
webbing which hts round 
s he STrek and over the u rista 
til give support to the 
arms when making time 
psposiires with the cuiiioro 
ill tile hand, 

for email hand enmejas 
a device such us the Kodak 
OpUpod or Kodapod. ilhis- 
Traied in pagp make 

gfHHJ jiubatiiutes for a tri¬ 
pod when hxed m a fence, 

.t hranr.h nf u tree, or even 
an ordliiury walkstig stick. 

Whatever fnnn of tripud 
ia selected^ the amateur 
skeuid see 
th a t it is 
capable of 
really gnud 
ex tension, 
lor one of the 

most ^'riuus faults in sna[v 
shot photography is tJie fact 
that riu! ramcru is held 01 
fill tou low a ic^'Ol. 

^ ^ If the tripod itself has not 

■witisni ^mtr-4 tB <snfheient extension, it shouki 

at XHt iniP jnilB , , , ■ ^ f 

eitlici be mounted on a raisc^d 
object, or an extension rod should be added 
to ttiE tup. 


UNU^OO SUPPORT. Compr|*fc.f| 4 
xhn|l« IvIncDpk lIVB S0E.I1 Urirpadj xinn 
-czfi be uxrd ikh-if fuJIjr EXCE-nd'Hii 
Ifldi aei E.hK fraijfiSAr 

ih 1 «vBr tn* ih^uldtri 


U K I V 0 n S JL L 
■NPAU. I^ll Bnd 
loi:lc 4 ]t li«ld 


A useful accessory 
head, such as that 


ITEEL TAPE TKI POD, Tilt 
M-r|n icbeI t»n mIF up- 'Iniidl'i 

tk\m illfll <WiJliEi 3 


i$ the Ixilkand-atickct 
shuwn above, which 
can be screwed on to 
the top of any tripod. 
TIiLi enables all 
JevelHng to Iw done 
after tlie Liipod is set 
up. With the or¬ 
dinary tripod die 
camera has to be 
levelled by moving 
hrsit one teg and then 
aiiLjChcr^ and oit rough 


or slipperj^ ground this es 
apt to be an extremely 
t^ioiis business. With the 
buU-aiid-suckct head the 
tripod can be set up in any 
po5?ition, and the camera 
set at the required angle 
afeerwards. Onen fixed to 
the bskU-aiid'^ixOcket attach¬ 
ment, the camera can he 
ii.^d in either a horizontal 
uj vcitLad position without 
the necessity of unscrewing 
it from tlic Lrijjud head. 

When using a tripod in¬ 
door.^ on llnfilerim^ wood, or 
sLoiie floors* it will t>e 
found That the meral-pointed 
fqet have a tendency to sUp. 
ThU 1 $ SEinply overcome by 
using a [licce of string with 
lorn loop^ tied in il^ one at 
each end and ifie other tw^o 
at onErthird ol iJic fli:^LiLnCe 
from each end. In use die 
two end loops are slipjmd 
over ilic foot of Diic ol 
the xnpo6 legs and the 
odicr loops over the other 
two legs* 

Rubber tripofl lock cmii 
also be bought wliidi are 
slipjied on to the feet of The tripod to pre¬ 
vent slipping oil jiTnuuth siurfaccy. 

Haking a Walking-Stick Tripod. The 
w.ilking-j 5 tick tripod described IkIosv very 
ea^y to make and the cost hi negligible, 

A stick with a crook haiidte is advisable, 
and if it dsica not jHissesa a very strung 
ferrule it would be wise to have one fitted 
that is also fairly pointed. 

A huk uiu^t be drilled through the centre 
of the handle, as shown in the accompanjhng 
sketch. Tlie size of 
the bole wOJ depend 
on the type of camera 
usecL On BrxLisli 
cameras the tripod 
sockets have J-in. 

Whitworth threads, 
but on Continental 
cameras liic sockets 
usually have 3dn. 

Whitxvnrth thrcails. q* nt«h«rtt vnwd 
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For the i-in. Eiocki:l^' wc need lo drill the 
IjKJidle witli a drill, and for the f-iti. 

sockets a drill. 

Next, Si KrtiW tap of the required ^iizc is 
run LliiObi^h the hoie. This cuts a thread in 
Lho wood> into which a. Netted griab-$crew 
is fitt:ed, Tn make the grub'Serew, obtain a 
brass \Vliitworth threaded screw ul Lhe 
required size* cut off a length oi Lhe threaded 
jvart exactly equal lu length to the thickness 
ul Lite stick handle where hole is drilled. 
Then cut a ulnt in aim tind of screw' to take 
a screwdriver. 

The grub-screw is then screwcii into the 
threaded hole in llie handle and should he 
[jlaccd in the position required for 
using as a walking-stick. Then 
both ends of acrew should be neatly 
tilled so that there will be no rough¬ 
ness and the handle W’iil feel 
fjiiitfs ccrnifottuble in the hand and 
ciLUse no Irritation to the palm* 

When the stick La to he used as 
a camem stand, all that is n*ces* 
sary is to press femiled end of stick 
hrmiy into the ground in the 
posit inn required^ turn the screw 
with a driver until two nr rirree 
threads project through tJie top of 
the handle, and screw" camera into 
nosh ion. 

point of a Vale key filed to 
hi the gnib-screw* or 
^jenknife blade, would be 


quite suitable tn use as a 
screwdriver. 

li one is not mechantcaUy 
minded enough to undcrtiikc 
the work imtailed, a garage 
ijiuclutnic would willingly do 
so for a small fen.— 

J. H. I. Miles. 
Tripods for Cine 
Cameras. A light Lripud 
such 33 in used for StiU 
phulography h quite iinisnit- 
able for motion-picture W'ork. 
A cert aim aiuuuut of vibra- 
lion [s set np by the 
mechanism of a cine camcm, 
and El fuLrly subst^tial 
tripod is necessary to hold 
it rigidly. 

There are many excellent 
one tripods on the market. among wbidi 
may be mentioned the SaJex, the Thalhain- 
mer, the rinecnifl, oid the Hnsigti Cine-Pan. 
The ThflJhammer UX. tripod, to select one 
at random, is made, nf ftelecled wahiut wiih 
metal Ettings uiid mclal extending legs. The 
legs are reversible with ruhljer tips and 
.Steel points, so that secure footing cmi be 
obtained on any surface. 

Tlic Xiiio-Fano- f Ut head allows a vertical 
tilting angle of about i deg. and a complete 
turn of the paiiunim. Tiipod and head will 
raise the camera to a height of nearly six 
feet and will suimport a weight gicater than 

ICH} )K 


p o n c I ri E WORK. LvTe. 
Thlthiinmfl r "HlFdjHi"' lrlF»d 
br with mlnl+StfP* airmna. 
uvtf B-mm. an* Abovfj 

ThilhunniHr "* Jurtter" {rIpM 
wirh FAEK[rai' Kindp^iv^ - na 
h 4 t 4 , Th* llifi-r hms m ipncUJ 
plui L>r IniUtiC tEtuhniflAC al 
thm UMir-i. th4 4AUr* d4vE» 
migJM -Si lb. 


SiCCUtINC THE TRJPOD. mEini of AtlmlliFni |n^ CO 

f&r Ja l^pisl raund th* tm* bv in 4 

iripod 14>i| Hcyirt4 tv l wr>&d4A (rin SjUlhi^ Irt ebu laapiid *nd^ A tldra 
tiucic a tbawn lo lltutmt* th* tKic|4 
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TRIPODS—ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Carrying a Tripod on a Bicycle. A 

simple and efficient method of carrying a 
tripod on a cycle is shov^n in the illustration 
in page 12S0. It consists of two strong, 
round elastic, fabric-covered, trouser-brace 
sections with looped ends, which can be 
obtained separately from the universal stores 
at one penny each. These are wound round 
the cross-bar and tripod—one at either end— 
and the eyelets or loops inserted through each 
other. A small piece of round |-in. thick 
wood is then placed in the projecting loop 
and secured by tightening the elastic. Held 
thus against the bar there is little rattling, 
while it is very simple to fasten or undo. 

ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 

IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Scientific investigation by means of the 
camera has been greatly advanced by the 
development of apparatus and materials 
which permit photographs to be obtained 
with ultra-violet rays. How specialists have 
overcome problems and in what directions 
their studies are being applied are described 
here by Mr. L Mitchell, B.Sc,, A.LC., of 
Ilford, Ltd. 

The ultra-violet constitutes that range 
of electro-magnetic radiation which hes 
just outside the visible spectrum on the 
sliort wavelength side. Its existence was first 
definitely demonstrated by Ritter, who 
showed that silver chloride blackened when 
placed just beyond the blue end of the . 
spectrum. Further work was done in 1S42 
by Becquerel, who obtained Fraunhofer 
lines in this region on paper coated with 
silver chloride. 

When discussing the uItra-\dolet in relation^ 
to photography and photographic practice 
there are two aspects of the matter which 
need consideration. We must first consider 
how the photographic process has made it 
possible to explore the ultra-violet, and 
then we must consider how the use of ultra¬ 
violet radiation in photography has increased 
the value of the photographic process as a 
medium for investigation and record making. 

Value of Accurate Records. To take 
the second aspect first, a great part of the 
value of photography to science and to in¬ 
dustry depends on the abilit}"^ of the camera to 
make accurate records free from personal 
bias — records which shall be permanent and 
open to investigation at any future date. In 
this connexion the work of the camera is 


very often merely to record what the eye sees, 
but the use of infra-red radiation on the 
one hand and of ultra-violet on the other 
has made it possible* to produce accurate 
records of things and effects which may not 
be \isible to the eye but which may be none 
the less definitely characteristic of the sub¬ 
ject under examination, and these records 
may be, and often are, all the more important 
because of the very fact that they are invisible. 
For instance, it has been possible to establish 
proof of forgeries and to read obliterated 
writing {see Criminal Investigation with the 
Camera). From the other point of view it is 
fair to say that the investigation of the ultra¬ 
violet would have been exceedingly difficult 
and laborious without photography. 

The importance of the study of spectra 
from the point of view of chemical analysis is 
motioned under Spectrum, and this applies 
particularly to the ultra-violet region. 

The Study of the Ultra-^Vioiet Rays. 
Actually, the investigation of the ultra- 
\uolet region of the spectrum is in many ways 
more straightforw^ard than the photograpliic 
investigation of the infra-red, because the 
silver halides themselves are particularly 
sensitive to short-wave radiation. Difficulties 
are, however, encountered because of the 
fact that most types of glass absorb the 
ultra-violet very strongij^ and lenses and 
prisms intended for work in the ultra-\doiet 
must be made of quartz or some such 
material. With quartz lenses and prisms it is 
possible to get down to wavelengths below 
2,oooA, but here again trouble is experienced 
because of the absorption of ultra-violet in 
the gelatine of the photograpliic emulsion 
and also in the air itself. 

For these reasons it is essential vvhen 
studying the extreme ultra-\dolet to use 
special apparatus and special photographic 
material. By means of a vacuum specto- 
graph in which the lenses and prism were of 
fluorite, Schumann did important work with 
plates from wliich most of the gelatine had 
been removed. In this way he produced 
photographs of spectra down to i,2O0A, 
With improved apparatus and by the use of 
a grating instead of the fluorite lenses and 
prisms, Millikan reached 144A* 

Sensitive Material. With regard to 
photographic material, considerable work 
has been done with plates which have been 
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treated with oiL The <]ilcd plates fluoresce 
iindui the action o( uitta-'Holct iuvs, ann 
lire rttiorfscenl light affeetH Uie plate itr the 
noTinal way A recent development lias been 
the [irepatation by Illorifl, Ltd., of special 
plates fQ tylH*) in which thi; silver bromide 
groins protTtide from Ihe etnttlsion surface. 
These plares arc more robiwt than the Schu- 
ntann plates and have proved verj’ advan¬ 
tageous in ultra-violet work. A coiiipmrison 
ol the Q ty|3e plates with typical oiled pUtes 
bas shown under cfirtalu circums'aitces 
advantage in speed of as much as 70 times in 
lavour of the Q plate. The difference he tween 
the two tvpes of plate is at least .'rboiiL ^OCA. 
where the absnrplioir of gelatine is at a maxi- 
nrum. In lliis Ctfiston a layer of fjelatine as 
thin os 10"* ctn. is siiflicient to caiiiSe some 
absorptuin. With y plates it has, however, 
been jKjadble to p*it down to too A. , 

These plates could irot. of cniirse, be used 
for general photosvaphic work in the near 
ukra-violet. for whidr purpose orditiiiiy' 
jjholographic iiiaterials will be lound 
suitable. Two methods are possible. 

In the first ca-se the aim is t«i reproduce 
nil the plate the maimer in whidi the vanou^ 
parts of the subject absorb and redeef nllra- 
Molei light, and fnr Uiis purpHise llie camera 
leiia should Ixs of quarti!. and the lens should 
bear a filler of Wood's or similar glass. 

Tlie second .-md nioie common mcthi^ is 
based U|X>n the fact rhai most oiijer.t.s 
jjitoresoi: more or less in ultra*violet light. 
Most Of the fats, oils and greases give a 
strong fiiioTcscence, and by lliis rneami thuir 
existence on cloth nr paper can be denion- 
?trat ed Wierii tlie fitiorescEiil rnetliod is 

being mwd it is. of rmirse, essenttai to pre- 
vwit oil visible light, oiher than ihc nuores* 
ccnce, front reaehiog the philc. ilic filter 
already refereed to, whose purpose in lo 
iranaiiut only nlIra-violet, is placed in this 
over llie light soisreu, and to make 
certain that the results will not Ixt coiiipli- 
raled by illtrti-violet light naiuhins the 
emulsion an Ilford Q filter should be usud 
0ver the camera lens. In this case the 
ranicra Icns should be of glass. As a con- 
veoient suuree of ullra-viukl light a quart! 
mermirv vapour lamp may be used. 

Use of U-V. in Microscopy. There is 
one other applicatinn of ultra*violet to 
photography which must be mentiuiied. and 


that i.s its use in microsjcopy. ror a iip\cn 
numerical aperture the resolving iiower of a 
microscope objective riepends upon the wave¬ 
length of tlic light with which it is Iwing UMed. 
Tlici'c are only two ways of incnaishlfi ihe 
resolving jwwer, namely, by making the 
niimericid aperture us large AS possible and by 
decreasing the wavelength uf ilic light used. 
.As regariLs ihc first of these, the firnit has 
nearly been reached, and incressK'd resolving 
power has recently been obtiiiiicd b>' the use 
of the ultra-violet and thephotOBtaphic]ibiv. 

Ultra-Violek and Everyday Phon^ 
graphy. Wv have said that photpgraphip 
emiikiniis are parririilarly sensitive to ahoil- 
wavc radiation, and the qttc-itirin naturally 
arises .is 10 wViat etfeer the ultra violet iMn- 
rent of sunlighi has uikiii the result* oLtaiiieJ 
ill ordinary photography mii of doors, llic 
answer in that ultra*vjoiot radiation, hHcauat 
it T5 scattered m a. greater extent than radia¬ 
tion of longer wavelength, increases or gives ;* 
spiiriuiui clTect of hasw which Icw.Trsconinuits. 

Ill the ordinary way the phuiOiaTapher 
need not concern himseH paiUcuiarly 'vith 
ihc ultift-^dolcr. nor need he worry about its 
cITcci on hisw'oik, because in towns, at leasi, 
the smoke-laden aimospliere ensures that 
ihe idtia-violet con tent of daylight is .small, 
but this does not bold at the sca.sidc. nor is ft 
true .tr high altitudes. In nioimtain work, 
particubrlv. tJie ultra-violet con be quite 
troublesome. In all such ca.sefi it is advisable 
10 use rithet an Ilford *' fJ ' ^ 

Alpha liliec, the choice deiionding tipori 
w-liether it is desired merely to absorb the 
,ultra-violet or to do this and secure fiiime 
cleg ICC Of colour correction in addiLion. 
Either of tliese filters will lx fomd 10 absorb 
completely all the ultra-violet to which glass 
lenses are transparem.^ he. the range from 
1,000 A duwii lo 3 ^ 5 ^ A. 

VARNISHING NEGATIVES. If a 
negative is likely to bo used coiilinuonsly. 
v‘,imi!diiiig is advisable, since il protects rhe 
silver imago. It also has the added advantage 
of pnovnding a better surface tliaji the 
gelatine for retouching. 

There are two classes of negative varnish, 
known :i.s hot and cold, accurduig to the 
manner in which they aic used. Most pro¬ 
fessional photogra|ilieiv prefer a lint vainUh. 
as it provides a good base for retouching, 
but a cold varnish is better for amateurs. 


VARNISHfNG NEGATIVES—VAUXHAU CAMERAS 


Hot variiifiph nf u. f^liition 

of orangfr shellac and cthet resins in methyl^ 
dted spirit ’ cold vsiminh is rnrnposad of 
celluloid dissolved in umyE aectau- ur olIilj 
fiolveTlT+ 

Applying Cafd Varnish, In the cil^ 
of cold vamislsos, the liquid may be bmslied 
on w^Etti u bioad cami*l-hatr hnish, rane 
bein]^ taken lo avoid streakiiiess in tlie 
applicanon, nr rhe negative may l>e immei'sed 
ill lLc vanii^ lixid iLeii lilted uut to dmui 
and dry^, any vamish OH the glass side being 
wi|>efl off vrith a rag. 

Applying Hot Varnish. Aftei dusting 
I he niitgative carefully, warm it rhornughly. 
lliun fjcisi! thti tiCguLive cateftiUv on thu 
finger tips of the left hand, and with the 
other hnnd pour a small |Hinl of \';irniKh on 
to the centre el lEie negative. Tilt the 
negative so rhar the varnish ftrarinally 
info nne coraia"^ siiid rupeuE tise pruetss for 
eaelj of the ether i;omers. In tilting the 
negniive to dislribute the varnish, lake care 
to rvLurji il lo tt level posit Jon behre 
the varnish rfiacliies the comer, otherwise some 
drops o( the vumiidE arc 
likely to drip over and up 
the sleeve. UTien the 
vanhsb i^ evenly diJitribu- 
ted, the surplus is drained 
back into rhe bottler 

Wliuo the vLuiii^lilng h 
Lompleled. the negative 
should Iw EnnTly htiat«] 
once inoie and then pkeed 
hi a rack lo diy^ laard. 

Thi^ method can be 
also used Icr cold vaniish- 
ing. but in this case the 
negati\'c. after tlic pri> 

liiii i narv^ d us ting and w^arm ■ 
ing. is ptacfxl aside to get 
cold livfuic Uie vurnish is 
applied. 

Varnishing Films As 
a ndc \^druii?hEng dis- 

|Jen^s.d with in tiie case of 
films, hut jf necessary' they 
can be varuisbed by immersion in a 
elution of: 

. .. 1 era. 

Bcnzulc .. .. +. FI lO 

After a few uiinutes" immersion the film is 
drained and hung up to tky. Pro-ious 


heating is unnecessary, but Hie ftlrn shoulrf 
be web cleaned before vamlsliing. In the 
case of 35-mm. him for mimatim^ cameras, 
treat meiU Witli asr^tuEcli-prouf m].^£Lurv 
is usually sulheienT. 

Varnish for Frinta. Prints rhal have 
been worked up for exhibition fiurposes are 
otken pTotcctefl by a coating oi thin varnish. 
Thk ia laisl done by spraying wills a special 
shellac iLvative, such a$ can be obtained 
from most artists* cohnirmen. Ttie hjxatiye 
should be sprayed verj^ thinly and evenly 
or it may collect in patches, gr^hng a shiny 
EnoiLli-d apia-aiancc svheti diy. 

VAUXHALLCAMERASi IheVanxhali 
** Wonder *" is an inexpensive folding roll- 
litm camera laking ^ pictures 3I ^1 in,, 
or rh pictures 2} ■: ij in. on srandard 
3I ^ ^J III- I'thii. Tlic fens is a \Tctor /4,5. 
whth throe-$peed “ Kversei ' shiuier, 

Hie VrEiixhall " Dc-Liixe " roll-illn^ camera 
lakes similar size pic lures. The lens ri a 
Trinar / 3 .S in 0 delayivl acrion Conipiir 
sfiuLlnr sjjceded tu 1/250 sec. Two riltdcrs 
are provided" a brillian!: reversible anfl a 
dirvcl \hfiicin oplic^l finder 
wills mask for the smiiUer 
si;^e pictuie 5 . 

Another mixlel ol the 
De Lu,ve " camera takes 
pictures in, square. 

il ist. 
\ in. 

filin^ AJiti IS fx| nipped with 
il Iasi SlL-iiihvil Cassar kns 
0/ /3.9 maxinmni nper- 
fnre. 

The New Vauxhall 
Rangehnder Mmic.iEii is a 
folding luU-llhu canteru 
taking 12 picnires sj in, 
square, or lil pic lures ei 
>. li in. on ?iiandard 3^ 
X ai tn. roll-film, and is 
provided wills a buUi-in 
coupled range-tindi^r iTtror- 
porating an opLic^l tubular 
view-fsnder. hHctisring is 
carried out by means of a radiai lever 
project ing from the front of the base¬ 
board. When the camera is closed this 
lever, wherever set. autoiiixticall^' reluros to 
the uiHuiLy position, thus preveniing damage 
to the focussing mechanism. The !eiL« Is a 


UAfHlI^TWnX 



lifii unXuMI 

VAUXHALL ^OErLUXE* CAriERA, t^kl 
r^IdJiij aemerm li um pdET. rha BvenJJ 

dtrf^AAIioAl ifi, K In, x 11 In TJin 

ouuHinJiiii F*)iiur*E ind ^prc^il 4fflbiMl.!«<S 

In Lhh dwlcn 4r4 mdiHtail 


VAUXHALL CAMERAS—VICTOR CINE CAMERAS 


Rodenstock Trinar / 2,9 ^ ^ delayed action 
Compur sliiitter giving speeds from i sec, to 
1/250 sec,» T. and B, 

Yet another model, which is similar to the 
Rangefinder Minicam, takes X in, 
pictures (8 exposures}, or by the insertion of a 
mask in the camera back a 4.5 X 6 cm. picture 
(16 exposures) on standard 3^ K 2^ in. films. 

These cameras, of German manufacture, 
are imported and sold by The Camera Com¬ 
pany, 320, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London. 

VICTOR CINECAMERAS AND PRO¬ 
JECTORS, The Model V Victor automatic 
cine camera for i6-mm. film incorporates a 
variety of movements of great value to the 
amateur cinematographer. It takes 50-ft. 
or loo-ft. reels, daylight loading, and the 
duplex balanced spring motor transports 
about 28 ft, of him at each winding. There 
are five taking speeds — 8, 16, 24, 32 and 64 
frames per second. 

Other features are automatically con¬ 
trolled film tension, speed constancy gearing, 
built-in exposure meter, adjustable full- 
\dsioii focussing de^dce, reverse action, geared 
and adjustable footage indicator, multiple- 
field view-finder, hand crank and visible 
plurntnline indicatof, A revolving 3-feiis 
turret is provdded. accommodating alt 
standard i6-mm, lenses from 15-mm, to 
12-in. focus. 

The camera incorporates a single sprocket 
and 3-point threading, making loading only 
30 seconds. Raising three lift pins and placing 
film in position constitutes the whole opera¬ 
tion, The camera is simple, light, compact, 
fits the hand, and is easy to operate. 

The Model IV camera answers the above 
description, with the exception of the back- 
turn movement, 

A less expensive model is tl>e Victor Model 
3. finished in satin brown with chromium- 
plated fittings and provided with all the 
features desired by the average user, in- 
ciuding the accommodation of loo-ft, or 
50-ft, reels of daylight loading safety-film. 
The lens fitted as standard is the i-in, 72.9 
Dallmeyer Triple Anastigmat in micrometer 
focussing mount. The double spring motor 
as fitted to the Model V provides five operat¬ 
ing speeds — 8. 16, 24, 32 and 64. 

The eye-level finder shows the correct 
field with the normal i-in, Dallmeyer lens, 
also for 2-in.. 3-in. and 4-m. lenses when 


using the rectangular etched lines on the 
finder, indicating the smaller field obtained. 
The rear sight is capable of being rotated off 
its axis, thereby ensuring subjects under 
6 ft, being located on the film. 

Victor Projectors. The Model ii Victor 
Master Projector for 16-mm. film incorpo¬ 
rates the following features : patented film 
trip, swdng-out lens mount with frictionless 
gate, direct-drive constant speed universal 
motor, Sptra-draft ventilation, adjustable 
shutter ensuring rock-steady pictures, rack 
and pinion focussing with integral mechanical 
framer, full-range tilt, and two-way rapid 
rewind. Manipulation of a single operating 
lever accomplishes forw^ard and reverse pro¬ 
jection, stopping and still picture projection. 

The standard lamp equipment is the 500- 
w^att T-io Mazda, but it will accommodate 
lamps of other w^attages. 

The Model 22 Victor is permanently housed 
in a Blimp ” type case which entirely 
encloses the projector during projection. 

Reel arms accommodate 1,600-ft, reels, 
making it possible to make a full one-hour 
presentation without need for stopping to 
change reels. 

Mechanically and optically, the Model 22 
is identical to Model ii. described above, 
except for a special motor with rewind 
working direct from the shaft. The rapid 
power rewind, whicli functions at the touch 
of a small lever, is an attractive feature. 

Standard lamp equipment of the 22 is the 
750-w^att, iio-volt lamp* It will, of course, 
accommodate lamps of and lower 

ratings. The Model 22 Victor projector is 
supphed with a 400-ft, reel, but x,6oo-ft, reels 
can be obtained, 

Sound - on - FJ 1 m Ani matophone* The 

Victor Model 25 Animatophone is specially 
suitable for home use. classrooms and 
offices. The specification is as follows : 

Standard equipment : single case unit equipped 
with tilting device, pilot Light, spare reel holder 
and tool box i qoo-ft. reel arms. 

lUummation : double * strength, " Hi-Power 
optical system using 500-watt high-intensity lamp, 
1 10-volt, 2-m, Dallmeyer Max-Lite projection lens. 
Accommodates i-in. to 4-iTi. focus lenses. 

Exciter lamp, SJ volt, 4 amp.; S.C, hlament 
parallel to bulb wall. 

Amplifier volume : Undistorted output sufficient 
for audiences from 200-600 people. 

Illumination and lamp-house : 500-watt i to-volt 
lamp. The super ''Hi-Power" lamp-house, with 
Spira-draft ventilation, is embodied in this projector, 
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Controls: Top position gives sound speed, and 

bottom position silent speed ; pulling out lever at 
neutral position gives shlls. Sound volume is 
varied by revolving volume control on base of 
amplifier* Toggle switches permit lamp, motor 
and amplifier power to be turned ofi and on 
separately* 

Speaker: Rola lo-in, dynamic; 50-ft, speaker 
attachment cord* 

Amplifier : 3-stage, 6-tube type. 

The projector incorporates ail the move¬ 


ments embodied in the Model ii Victor 
projector and the design allows for the 
accommodation of from 400-ft. to 1,600-ft. 
reels. It is illustrated in page 1068, 

Mode! 24B is similar in principle to the 
model which is described above, but the 
increased iUiimination and volume make it 
suitable for use in auditoriums seating 2,000 
or more persons. 


VIEW-FINDERS: VARIOUS FORMS 

5. G. Blaxiand Stubbs 


Most amateur photographers are aware of ihe imporcance of accuracy with regard 
to the^yrew-finder on a camera* In this article some points concerning the matter are 
discussed, and one or two simple means of testing the finder are indicated 
See o/so Range-finders 


E very camera should be fitted with an 
attachment by the use of which the 
photographer can ascertain precisely 
what part of the view at which he is pointing 
his camera will be included on the plate or 
film* This attachment is kiiotvn as a view¬ 
finder, and may take various forms. 

The most common and least useful is that 
found on the great majority of small hand 
cameras used by amateurs, called the brilliant 
view-finder. It inciudes a small short-focus 
lens and a reflecting mirror, and is usually 
fitted at the side of the lens mount or panel, 
or in the front of the camera in the box-form 
type* While it gives some assistance in 
placing a figure or large object on the approxi¬ 
mate position on the film, it is seriously 
inefficient, and the amateur who wishes to 
produce anything more than snaps of varying 
success should discard it. 

Disadvantages of Brilliant Finder. The 
image it produces is so small that it is 
impossible to see any detail in the picture, 
or to gain any clear idea of its composition, 
as it would be seen on the film or focussing 
screen if the camera includes the latter. 
Again and again the amateur who relies on 
the brilliant riew-finder with its tiny image will 
find that his film is spoilt by some prominent 
object which he had not noticed, glaringly out 
of focus in the foreground : or some equally 
damaging object in the background* 

Perhaps its most serious fault is that its 
use entails holding the camera about the 
level of the waist-line. A Ik tie thought will 
convince the amateur that this is hopelessly 
WTong. If a scene is looked at from the 


kneeling position, it will have a distinctly 
different appearance when we stand up and 
look at it in the normal erect position. In 
the first case, foregi^ound objects possess 
undue importance, and the whole perspective 
is partially falsified. Since things are nor- 
mally looked at from eye-level in the standing 
position, the camera should be made to look 
at them in that position, and not as if the 
photographer were one of those mythical 
beings found on old maps with eyes in his 
stomach* 

A much better type is the direct vision- 
finder in one or other of its forms, A kind 
frequently employed consists of a double 
concave rectangular lens fitted to the top of 
the camera body in hne with the camera 
lens. It is of the same proportions as the 
plate or film used* The view at which the 
camera is pointed is seen in reduced size, 
but perfectly clearly, on the inner face of 
the view-finder lens, correct centring being 
obtained by means of a sighting pin which 
is fixed on the body at the proper distance 
away from the finder. 

Hold at Eye-Level. The camera must 
be held at eye-level, and when using this 
type of finder the camera is almost bound 
to be held squarely* The complete fitting 
folds down on top of the camera, and can 
be purchased separately and added to most 
types of folding camera. 

Another form of the direct vision-finder is 
the open frame. Here a wire frame of the 
same size as the plate or film used is attached 
to the side of the lens mount. In some 
patterns it is attached to the top. At the 


VIEW-RNDERS 


back of the camera a sighting 
hole is fixed* and by placing 
the eye to it the exact portion 
of the view %vhich will be in¬ 
cluded on the film by the lens 
is seen. IMoreover, the view is 
seen in its full natural size* so 
that it can be studied and the 
viewpoint varied as necessary 
to avoid ugly foreground in¬ 
trusions or other undesirable 
features. This pattern has the 
additional advantage that* as 
the frame is attached to the 
lens mount* its distance from 
the sighting hole varies wdth the focussing 
so that the finder is accurate in all 
of its possible positions. 

A third pattern which may be added to 
V.P.K. cameras is one in which the frame has 
cross wires* so that the sighting pin is simply 

centred. c- j 

Construction of a Wire Frame Finder. 

It is by no means difficult for the amateur 
to construct his own wire frame view-finder. 
It is most simply made if permanently 
attached to the camera* but much niore 
convenient if detachable or folding. Ine 
frame should be fixed or clipped to the lens 
mount, and be of exactly the same size as the 
film or plate in the camera. Hard-drawn 
copper or brass wire of iS gauge, with 14 
gauge for the cross wires* will serv^e well, the 



for LEICA cameras This 

frame finder is designed for use with 
the Leica miniaiure camera, arid is 
spECiaUy suitabte for spores photo¬ 
graphy. By fixing a mask on the 
front side to cut down the angle 
of view the finder can be adjusted 
for the tong-focus LeStx lenses 



ZEISS AND LEITZ VIEW-FINDERS. Left, Zeiss ‘ ' 

optical direcc-visfon finder which shows^an unro versed image 
The subject is viewed with both eyM. Right. Leitx . 
finder for Leica cameras. The angle of view is set by a rect¬ 
angular aperture which can be varied in siae bv a milled rmg 

latter being attached at each corner with a 
touch of solder. Precise instructions for 
fitting cannot be given* as the particular 
method will vary with indi\ndual camera,s. 

The sighting hole fixed or clipped to the 
back of the camera may be of strip copper 
or brass* | in. wide, bent at a right angle, 
one arm being | in. or i in. long* and the 
other somewhat longer, according to the size 


of the camera. It may be 
screwed to the camera box. 

The important thing is to see 
that the sighting hole drilled in 
the longer arm, which will be 
vertical when in position* is 
exactly central ^^^th the centre 
of the wire frame, marked by 
the crossing of the finer diagonal 
wires, when the camera is set 
up squarely* without tilt in any 
direction. If the camera has a 
focussing screen, the accuracy of 
the sighting hole can be checked 
by seeing that the view as seen 
through the view-finder coincides exactly with 
that which is seen on the focussing screen. 

Albada Finder, Another type of finder 
which is rapidly gaining favour is the 
Albada ^dew-finder, made by Zeiss-Ikon, Ltd. 
The Albada is an optical direct-vision 
finder which shows an erect image un¬ 
reversed, The front glass is slightly silvered 
on the inside. reflection of a white line 
which encloses the rectangular viewing 
aperture the exact amount of the subject 
which is being taken is projected in such a 
manner that when looking through the finder, 
the user appears to see the white frame as 
though it were suspended in space and 
including the subject he will get on the film. 

The advantages of this finder are : The 
field of view is large and clear ; the image is 
erect and unreversed. The subject is viewed 
with both eyes* thus allowing of excellent 
judgement of distance. 

Another notable feature is that the finder 
gives a picture only slightly reduced in size* 
and it is particularly useful for sports sub¬ 
jects. as it is possible to observ^e rapidly 
moving subjects as they approach, and snap 
them as they enter the field of view to be 
recorded by the camera. 

Many miniatirre cameras are fitted vvith^ 
optical direct-vision finders of enclosed 
tabular construction, which by excluding 
all extraneous light assure a particularly 
bright image. 

Miniature cameras like the Contax and 
Leica, adapted to take a number of lenses 
of varying focal lengths, can be fitted with 
special universal view-finders. These finders 
are designed to give the exact field which 
will be covered by the particular lens in use. 
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Finally, there are angular finders making 
use of a reflecting prism, which enable 
photographs to foe taken inconspicuously 
vvhile facing a direction at right angles to the 
subject* 

Testing a View-Finder* It is safe to 
say that the beginner, becoming possessed 
of a camera, takes the accuracy of the 
view-finder for granted* While in the case 
of a good camera there is not much doubt 
that the \hew-finder will foe reasonably 
accurate within the limitations indicated in 
this article, it is wise not to be too certain, 
A test wiO soon Indicate if the finder is 
an accurate guide, and also at what range 
of near distances the photographer must 
exercise care* 

In the case of a camera fitted with a 
focussing screen it is a good plan to place 
the camera upon a tripod, a table or other 
support, and to arrange that a well-defined 
object, such as a window, exactly fills the 
finder space. Without moving the camera, 
the focussing screen image is examined* If 
it is found that the two are practically 
identical, especially if aU seen in the finder 
is included by the lens, and preferably more, 
the finder may be regarded as a reasonably 
accurate guide. If the reverse is the case, 
the finder must be masked by painting a 
narrow frame with enamel or Brunswick black. 

Film Camera Finders, In the case of 
a roh-fiim camera one or two exposures 
may be made. A good test subject is to 
expose upon an advertisement poster on a 
hoarding, taking care that the selected 
matter exactly fills the finder* In the case 
of finders made to indicate the upright 
and the horizontal way of the negative, 
care must be taken to see that the boundaries 
of the image in the finder accord with the 
position of the camera. With cameras 
made to give negatives of two sizes, it is 
important to test the finder for each* 

Parallax* It must be pointed out, 
however, that no view-finder can be abso¬ 
lutely correct. The reason for this is that 
it occupies a different position from the 
lens, and cannot see " the subject from 
the identical viewpoint. The only exception 
is the single-lens reflex, where the same 
lens that forms the finder" image also 
takes the picture. In a few special cameras 
that are fitted with a ** parallax compensa¬ 


tion device for tilting the finder, the 
difference between the view seen and that 
photographed is in practice negligible. 

The presence or absence of an adjustment 
for correcting parallax is, however, of little 
or no importance if the subject is twelve 
yards or more away, especi^y when the 
pictme space is not entirely filled by it. 
But when the subject is near to the camera 
even an otherwise accurate finder must not 
be relied upon too implicitly* 

This is not a fault of the finder that can 
be altered, but must be remembered when 
taking ■' close-ups " ; the top of the subject 
must then be kept a definite distance below 
the top edge of the finder if it is to be 
correctly rendered in the negative. 

VIEWPOINT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPOSITION 

Choke of the right viewpoint ts one of the 
governing factors in the making of a good 
picture, and it is also one of the main 
difficulties that confront the beginner in 
his earlier attempts at photography; Here 
the varied effects obtained from different 
viewpoints are discussed and common faults 
are considered 

An incredibly large number of other¬ 
wise good photographs suffer from a fault 
which a little preliminaiy thought would 
have obviated* This common fault is a 
badly chosen viewpoint. Too often the 
amateur is led to the adoption of a common¬ 
place viewpoint by the unthinking use of the 
hopelessly inefifective brilliant view-finder. 
The camera is almost inevitably held at 
lap level and so gives the stomach-eye view 
{see View-Finders}. 

Everyone is familiar with tlie distortion 
caused by using a short-focus lens too near 
the subject—the man sitting down with 
outstretched legs, his feet being apparently 
several times as big as his head. This is 
a truthful rendering of the perspiective from 
the viewpoint of the short-focus lens, but it 
is unpfeasing to the human eye* If a longer 
focus lens is not available, the picture should 
be taken from a different standpoint, or 
from a point farther away* 

The question of distortion apart (and 
there may be occasions when distortion is 
deliberately utilized for special effects), 
there are many other ’ways of looking at a 
subject to be photographed than the one 
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STAIRWAY SUBJECT. Fi*. 1. The pDssfbilicles of endowing an ondfnary subject with novelty and extra, interest sotely by 
selecting an unusual viewpoint are admirably demonstrated in this picture. Apart from the pleasing composition obtained from 
the camera position that was chosen, the glimpse of the lower landing and the ^gures ascend Eng stimulate the i magi nation 

Kedok Sjiopfhot 


usually employed, i,e. the frontal dead-on 
position. Less conventional vie^vpoints are 
often better suited to the subject, and before 
making an exposure the photographer would 
do well to explore their possibilities, for 
many an otherwise excellent picture is spoilt 
because the photographer was unfortunate 
enough to choose an inadequate viewpoint. 

How wen dramatic emphasis can be lent 
to a very ordinary subject by the choice of a 
suitable viewpoint is well shown in Fig. i—-a 
method of presentation which owes much to 
the cinema. The staircase is a normal one ; 
the figures two normal men. But the view¬ 
point chosen allows the imagination full 
play, while the dark stairs alternating with 
the more brightly-lit landings help to 
balance the picture just as the alternation 
of horizontal and vertical lines provided by 
the treads themselves make a rhythmic 
pattern. This aspect of the subject is fully 
discussed and illustrated under the heading 
Angle Shots. 

A low viewpoint is very useful in suggest'- 
ing the idea of height, and the photograph 
of the diving girl (Fig. 4) illustrates this 
quite well. One has the feeling that the 


diving-board is at a tremendous height 
above the waters of the lake, and emphasis 
is lent to this impression of height by taking 
the figure against a background of clouds. 
Taken from a conventional viewpoint the 
subject would have offered little or no 
interest : from the vie%vpoint chosen not 
only is this feeling of height well conveyed, 
but pictorial effect and balance of com¬ 
position are achieved by including the very 
effective bank of cloud. 

Effect of Low Viewpoint. Figs- - 
and 5 are further examples of photographs 
taken from a low \ie%\q>oint. In the case 
of the storage tanks this w^as probably 
the only viewpoint that could have been 
successfully adopted without getting so 
far away that the idea of size would be lost. 
The choice of a low ^uewpomt for Fig. 2 
has resulted in ah the interest being con¬ 
centrated upon the horses themselves. There 
are no conflicting interests in the picture ; 
no lovely landscape iu tlie distance, no 
distracting lines of furrows—even the plough¬ 
man himself is merely suggested in silhouette. 
Not only is the interest focussed upon the 
horses without the intrusion of subsidiary 
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LOW VIEWPOINT. Fig. 1. The iHeci sf (he low viewpoinc 

us«d ifi taking this phacogniph n to concentrate interest on the 
horses alone, and to eliminate all subsidiary subjects 


subjects, but the deliberate choice of a low 
viewpoint produces a feeling of strength 
and power fully in keeping with the subject. 

Again, a viewpoint can be selected for 
no other motive than pictorial effect. Tall, 
nodding grasses, such as we see in Fig. 3, 
may look quite insignificant and unworthy 
of an exposure when seen on the ground 
from the normal viewpoint of the human 
eye. But photographed from ground level 
against a background of sky and cloud they 
take on a new beauty, their height and slender 
grace are emphasi2ed, selection becomes 
possible, and pictorial effects previously un¬ 
dreamed of are offered in bewildering variety, 

Eye-Level Viewpoint. Using a 
camera at eye-level offers a good general 
viewpoint. There are, of course, occasions 
when for particular effects no one height can 
be claimed as universal, and better angles 
on a subject can be obtained from special 
positions, but the large number of subjects 
which require the maximum convenient 
camera height has resulted in many cameras 
being fitted with a direct-vision view-finder 
in addition to one of the reflex tyi>e. 



FROH GROUND LEVEL. 1. How an insignificant and trivial subject can be utilized \o build up an attracclvs picture by 

jtidicious placing of the camera is shown in this artistic photosraph taken from ground level 

Kodak Snapshats 
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THE HIGH DIVER Hg, 4 Height «nd spaciousness are powerfully suggested In this ImpressWe photograph, which illustrates 
the value of a Jow viewpoint for suhlects of this k*iui» With a conventional viewpoint the picture would have lost much of Its quality 
and interost. The clouds add to the feeling of space and improve the comptuition 
PhotOr Danm Lergh 
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LOOKING UPWARD. Fig. 5. Wiih a subject of cbe kind seen here cHe succcu oi the picture It 
entire!/ dependent upon cbe viewpoint. The necessic/ for getting cloie-up effecci when doing chit 
kind of work means making a virtue of diitoried verticals and emphasizing effective con trues 
Phoio. Doreen Utish; Voigtfdnder BfUiicnt comero." t/2S sec. oC fl&, X 2 fifter; fsepait S.S. fifm 


In portraiture, a camera on an eye-level 
with the sitter has been common practice, 
and indicates the equivalent of a direct- 
vision tinder for general figure work in a 
standing position. In general amateur 
work, especially out of doors, it is often of 
more importance to determine a favourable 
relation between the main subject matter 
and background details, and sometimes a 
subject is of just sufficient height to present 
an iminteresting view of a camera level of 
two or three feet from the ground, whereas 
if the camera is raised to eye-level, the 
comparatively small difference will be of 


great utility in 
composing the 
picture. 

During the sum¬ 
mer months, when 
the sun is high in 
the sky, the eye- 
level viewpoint 
has a specialized 
application when 
taking against-the* 
light studies. 
When the camera 
can be pointed 
slightly dowm- 
wards, and the ob¬ 
jective is shielded 
with an efficient 
hood, a high view¬ 
point will enable 
the camera to be 
used nearer into 
the direction of 
the sun than would 
he possible where 
a slight upward 
tilt to the camera 
was necessary : 
but apart from 
specialized techni¬ 
cal points, and 
certain advantages 
which are peculiar 
to special subjects, 
it must be remem¬ 
bered that we are 
familiar with the 
viewpoint from 
which we shouid 
normally see any 
subject ; and just as there are occasions when 
we could convince ourselves of certain matters 
of perspective or improved viewpoints, by 
crawling about on our hands and knees, 
so there are times when other camera heights 
may be better. But. as a general rule, a 
camera used at eye-level presents an angle 
of vuew which can be described as being 
nearest to nature. 

It should always be remembered when 
composing a picture that a slight change of 
viewpoint may make all the difference 
between a poor picture and a really pleasing 
study. But whatever viewpoint is adopted 
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the rules relating to composition must be 
observed and the eye should always be led 
naturally towards the main theme of the 
picture {see Composition), 

Never choose an unusual viewpoint with¬ 
out a reason for so doing, for though the 
angle shot properly employed, may make 

all the difference to a picture and lift it 
from the rut of banality, mere striving after 
effect only results in ugly and meaningless 
photographs, 

VIGNETTING, This consists of a 
gradual fading out of the edges of the picture 
until they merge into the background. 
It may be accomplished in several ways. 
One method is to employ glass shapes sur- 
rounded by a gradually deepening margin of 
coloured non-actinic glass. Another is by 
means of graduated thicknesses of tissue- 
paper with serrated edges, A variant of this 
method is to use tinfoil, cut to the required 
opening, with the edges either serrated or 
slightly turned up to soften the. outline. 

The farther the vignetting shape is placed 
from the negative the softer the outline, 
and for this reason vignetting can be more 
successfully accomplished in enlargements 
than in contact printing. If the vignetting 
shape is held about six inches from the easel 
and slightly rotated, the shading off of the 
image will be effected without any abrupt 
transitions of light and shade. 

Vignetting can be accomplished on a 
print already made by local reduction of the 
edges with a cyanide-iodine reducer Re¬ 
duction and Reducers), As a rule, vignettes 
are only suitable for portrait work, 

VOIGTLANDER CAMERAS. Every 
amateur photographer can find something 
to suit his particular require- 
ments in the series of 
Voigtlander cameras. 

Among them is one of the 
neatest folding roll-film cameras 
taking the popular 3^ X 2^ in, 
picture—the Rangefinder 
Bessa,'' 

Its shape is very pleasing, 
and it has one or two out¬ 
standing features usually only 
to be found on the most ex¬ 
pensive types of camera, such 
as a coupled range-finder, wath 
prismatic focussing and a colour 



Voi£clIn4er Rangefinder 
Beua modeL It takes 
either H X ** 

half-slixe pictures 



Votgtllnder Superb " twin-reflex 
camera. Available with either a 
Skopsr f3,5 lens or Heliar f 3,5 lens. 
It takes twelve pictures 2| in. square 
pn standard B^exposure 3t x in. 
film 


filter which is con- 
venientiy hinged to the 
lens mount so that it can 
be used or not as required, 
yet cannot be left behind 
by the absent-minded 
photographer, as is so 
often the case with clip- 
on filters. 

Another useful feature 
is a \ery legible depth- 
of-focus scale engraved 
upon the large milled 
focussing wheel. The 
shutter release is in the 
form of a trigger placed under the base¬ 
board, obviating fumbling and jerking when 
the camera is held at eye-level. 

All the Bessa models are fitted vith a 
half-size mask, and a mask is supplied 
with the direct-\ision view-finder. Another 
feature is the spring pressure plate fitted 
inside the camera. This device ensures that 
the film remains fiat and in register in the 
focal plane. 

The layout of the controls is verj^ skilfully 
arranged on these Bessa cameras, and every^- 
thing lies conveniently to hand. Aperture 
and speed settings can be seen by a glance 
from above, as both are plainly shown on 
the lens mount, A choice of lenses is avail¬ 
able, in Compur and Compur Rapid shutters, 
fitted with delayed action. 

For those who favour the twin-lens reflex 
type of camera, tlie Voigtlander Superb ** 
compares favourably with all the other 
^vell-knowm types, and has full compensation 
for parallax. The picture size is 2J x 2^ in., 
and a depth-of-focus chart is engraved on 
tile back of the hood. The shutter is the 
Compur. speeded r sec-1/250 sec., T. 
and B., with delayed action, and the lens 
is either a \^oigtlander Skopar /3.5. or a 
Voigtl^der Heliar of similar maximum 
aperture. In addition to the usual ground- 
glass focussing, the Superb is fitted with a 
double frame finder for quick work. 

Voigtlander Film, The 
available roll-film material is: 

Voigtlander lUustra .. i8“-io 
DIN, Orthochromatic. 

Voigtlander Bessapan 
DIN, Fast Panchromatic. 

Voigtlander Bessapan F . . 15^—10 
DIN, Fine Grain Panchromatic, 
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WASHING NEGATIVES AND PRINTS 

David ChoHeSj F,R.PS, 

In processing negatWes and prints correct methods of washing the plates or films and 
paper are of great importance since these, together with complete fixation, ensure per^^ 
manence and correctly remove various by^prod nets of the chemical process of development 
and fixing. Mr* Charles deals very thoroughly with the subject of washing and associated 
proc^ses, refuting the old Idea that prolonged washing is the only essential 
See oJso Fixing and fixation 


T he purpose of washing is to remove 
from the negatives or prints the 
chemicals which remain in them 
after processing* These are usually h5^o 
and some small amounts of acid-hardener, 
together with traces of developer and by¬ 
products which find their way into, or form 
in, the fixing-bath* 

Imperfect washing results in two entirely 
different effects* The first is that sufficient 
chemical salts remain to give the gelatine 
coating some unpleasant physical characteris¬ 
tics. One of these is that it repels irregularly 
any water-colour which is applied in the %vay 
of colouring or other retouching, or even 
for the merest spotting* Another is the 
dense opalescence which forms when a 
negative is dried rapidly by the aid of a 
spirit bath* It takes but a brief rinse, from 
thirty seconds to two minutes only, to pre¬ 
vent any visible crystallization of residue salts 
in the gelatine, but enough may remain to 
cause ill effects in these and in other ways* 
Chemical Consequences* If a negative 
or positive is to receive subsequent chemical 
treatment* such as toning or intensification, 
then it is in most cases imperative that 
everything should have been removed from 
the gelatine except the grey silver image 
to be treated* Even if no such after- 
treatment is under consideration, there is a 
very important implication of this matter 
of chemical cleanliness, and that is perman¬ 
ence of the image* 

" Permanence" is only a relative word 
after all. If a negati%'e or print is of tem¬ 
porary importance only, and it is not likely 
to be exposed to extraordinarj^ conditions 
of heat or damp, then the ill effects of 
residuary foreign matter are not likely to be 
observed within the lifetime'' of the 
photograph. But if a photograph is intended 
to last in good condition for more than a 
few years, every particle of fixing-bath 
should have been scrupulously washed out 


of it. This is as much on account of the 
hygroscopic (damp collecting) nature of the 
salts as by reason of any chemical effect 
they themselves have on the silver image* 
Effect of Fixing* As regards permanence, 
the efficiency of any washing is impaired, as 
stated above, by certain by-products formed 
in the fixing-bath. One of these occurs 

frequently, especially in w^arm weather, in a 
bath containing potash alum in the form 
of a whitish precipitate* This substance is 
seldom removed entirely by washing from 
the emulsion, and it has evil and compara¬ 
tively rapid effects upon the image* But a 
by-product which forms in every fixing-bath 
is an insoluble but invisibly suspended com¬ 
pound of silver hyposulphite* Immediately 
more than about a half-plate (negative or 
print) has been fixed per ounce of fixing-bath, 
there is enough of this in\fisible substance to 
infect ” any further material fixed in it. 
This compound soaks into the gelatine, but 
will never wash out of it completely. It 
has, however, very visible effects* These 
are immediate if toning or the like be at¬ 
tempted, but may take months or even years 
to show themselves according to the con¬ 
ditions in which they arise and in which the 
images are subsequently stored. Degraded 
whites in sepia-toned prints are a sure sign 
of imperfect fixation, and so is a yellowing 
of old prints when the grey image remains 
unaffected. 

Fortunately there is a very simple way to 
ensure prevention of these troubles, and that 
is to use a second, quite fresh, fixing-bath 
after the first one, with a short rinse between 
the two. This second bath dissolves entirely 
the silver by-products formed in the first 
partly used fixing-bath. A rough compara¬ 
tive idea of the various effects may be gained 
from the following facts : Bromide prints 
which were completely fixed, but only briefly 
rinsed before drying, showed no change after 
being stored among other prints for several 
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FIXATION TeST» Improperly fixed negacives or prints cannot bo 
completely washed, A dolicace test ts to touch the margin, after 
^lnstng^ with a crystal of sodium sulphide. A brown maric indicates 


incomplete fixacioi) 
f^hoto. Dcv'id Charhs. f.R.P.S. 


years* Many prints which were processed 
by an assistant iivho failed to renew his fixing- 
bath as often as instructed, but which were 
reasonably well washed, show considerable 
3"ellowness after a few years* Press ” 
negatives and prints, i.e those hurriedly 
made with a minimum of both fixing and 
washing, show patches of severe stain and of 
fading in a few months. On 
the other hand, negatives and 
prints efficiently fixed and also 
washed with reasonable agita¬ 
tion or running water for 15 
minutes show no change after 
30 or 40 years or more* 

Bromide prints similarly 
fixed and washed have been 
exposed to all the rigours of a 
full winter on the roof of a 
London city office without 
showing any change from their 
stored duplicates other than a 
slight absorption of smoke in 
the gelatine* These facts pro¬ 
vide practical evidence of the 
insistence by scientific labor¬ 
atories upon the essential 
factor of complete chemical 
solution of the silver bromide 
by hypo before washing can 
be effective* This cannot be 
achieved by a longer time when 
some insoluble silver compound 
is in suspension. Only fresh 
hypo solution can do that* 


A Simple Test* It is fortunately 
very easy to decide whether or not 
any of this invisible salt is present or 
not. Obviously this information is 
useful if the question of permanance 
is likely to arise, or if further chemical 
treatment is desired* After a short 
rinse, say thirty seconds or so, of the 
suspected print or negative, a small 
crystal of sodium sulphide is applied 
to the margin* A brownish darkening 
will appear immediately if any insoluble 
silver salt is present. 

Washing Negatives* It is in fact 
an undesirable thing to wash film 
negatives for too long a time, because 
in many places a scummy deposit 
clings obstinately to them, which pro¬ 
duces an effect of granularity in en¬ 
largements* Much, though in some cases 
not all, of this scum is removable immediately 
after washing and before clipping up to dry 
by very gently swabbing the surfaces with 
soft new cotton-wool under a stream of water. 

In tanks in which roll-films are developed 
singl}^, washing is satisfactorily effected in 
fifteen minutes merely by standing the tank 
in a sink and letting water 
from the tap run gently into 
and out of it* It is best to 
empty the tank completely two 
or three times* If the negatives 
may be of interest after some 
years, greater permanence is 
likely to result by toughening 
the film with acid-hardener, or 
by one of the proprietar}? non- 
sera tch aft er-treatmen ts. 

Washing Flat Films* Flat 
films are best washed in a 
vertically grooved rack and 
tank, similarly to plates, be¬ 
cause if washed in a dish like 
prints their sharp corners are 
liable to cause scratches on one 
another. Film-pack films, if 
developed and fixed in a tank, 
should be left in it for washing* 
or they should be rapidly 
passed by hand one at a 
time from one dish of water 
to another, keeping the whole 
on the move. E igh t such 
changes should be sufficient* 



WASHING SMALC FILMS. A 
vary small place or film is liable co 
be washed ouc of a dish, but ic is 
qjuJee safe if it is placed in a 
measuring glass 
Phoco* David Charles. F.ft*P_S 
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For swabbing these fiJms they should be laid 
on a smooth fiat surface such as a sheet of 
glass and both sides should be so treated. 
The cotton^wool should be moved, but not 
pressed, by the fingers; the only pressure 
should be that of the w^ater it holds. 

Washing Plates. Glass plates are 
best washed vertically in a grooved tank, 
because in that position they collect less 
water-scum than when lying fiat in a dish, 
and have not the liability to slide one over 
the other. Plates are washed very rapidly 
indeed if supported one at a time horizon¬ 
tally under the jet from an anti^splash or a 
spray nozzle. This method is particularly 
suitable for large sizes. Five minutes each is 
ample, unless extreme permanence is required. 
When a plate is placed in the drying rack it 
shonld be passed with one comer down^vards 
from the running water to the rack, and 
should not be again disturbed until the 
surface water has run off. This detail of 
operation will efiectively prevent any adher¬ 
ing blobs of water which sometimes cause 
** drying marks.'' This does not always hold 
good, ho%vever, in the case of negatives w^hich 
have had other chemical treatment than 
ordinary developing and fixing. These 
should be examined a few minutes after 
placing in the rack, and any adherent drops 
removed with wet cot ton-wool. 



CASCADE WASHER. Enstgn cascade washer for profes- 
sionaJ work. The princs are placed fsrst In the lowest trays 
and transferred upward In stages 



TEST FOR HYPO. A delicate test for hypo is to prepare a 
solution of pctassEum permanianate so pale that its t^nt Is dis-^ 
cernible only by comparison with clear water alongside. Drips 
from a nefacive or print will remove the colour if any hypo is 

present. This test is preferable to the iodide starch test 

Washing Prints. All too often one sees 
the results of an hour's printing allowed 
to rest in a dish with water mnning gentl}' 
in at one comer and out of another. 
The usual effectiveness of this method 
is to remove the hypo fairly completely 
from the topmost print. Those beneath 
usually sink in a mass to the bottom and 
retain most of the hypo they started with. 
When prints are few and small they can be 
successfully washed in that manner, but it 
is necessary to use a deep dish, and to discover 
by experiment just at what position under the 
tap the water, and the prints with it, is made 
to circulate. The jet of water must be 
regulated to strike the sloping side of the 
film at a particular angle peculiar to each 
individual dish. Some makes of paper 
circulate better face upwards, others face 
dow'uwards. These points should be observed. 

Prints. With prints, particularly if they 
are of any size, there is nothing to beat the 
dish method, w^hich consists of using two 
dishes of water and changing the prints one 
at a time from one dish to the other. The 
dish first occupied by the prints is then 
emptied, refilled with dean v^ater, and the 
process repeated. Here, * again, a dozen 
changes wUl ensure elimination of the hypo, 
provided that in transferring each print it is 
lightly dabbed under the surface to ensure a 
layer of water betw’een every pair of prints. 
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There are, of course, washing tanks on the 
market which wash very effectively* The 
great thing to be guarded against, particu¬ 
larly in the case of prints, is that they are 
kept separate and not allowed to congregate 
in a heap at one end of the tank* These 
washing devices, however, are generally at 
their best with small prints that can be 
kept on the move in a current of water* 
For large prints experience has proved that, 
lor the amateur, of the t'wo the dish washing 
method is the better. 

When Water is Scarce. Running water 
is a convenience but by no means a necessity. 

If running water is not obtainable, the follow^ 
ing method can be relied upon to remove 
h5rpo wath a minimum waste of water and 
loss of time. After h.xing, rinse the films 
or plates well, and then cover tvith w^ater to 
the depth of about half an inch and let them 
stand for five minutes; change the water a 
dozen times, and at the end of an hour 
the negatives will be free from hypo. With 
prints the same plan may be employed, 
provided that they are separated by a layer 
of water at each change. A method has been 
recommended for use when water is extremely 
scarce, and has been proved to be efficacious. 
This is to squeegee each print with a rubber 
roller on a sheet of glass at each change. 
This expels all surplus water and with it a 
a large proportion of the hypo. Six changes 
with this treatment are ample. 

Blisters, These are caused in prints 
during washing by too strong a direct jet of 
water on the em’ulsion. They may arise also 
from transferring prints from one dish to 
another in which the solutions, or the water, 
ha^^e great difierences of temperature. In 
summer, taking prints from a very strong 
hypo solution directly into flowing tap-water 
may also give rise to blisters. 

Hypo Eliminators and a Test, Various 
so-called hypo eliminators have appeared 
on the market from time to time, but there is 
no doubt whatever that the most efficacious 
remover of hypo is plain water. The difficulty 
with hypo eliminators is to find one that 
does not leave some other chemical compound 
in the sensitive irikterial, whicli will, in itself, 
cause deterioration in due course. 

A simple test for the presence of hypo 
in a negative or print can be earned out by 
the aid of a weak solution of potassium 


permanganate. A very pale pink soliidon of 
this is prepared, and the print or negative 
allowed to drip into it. If the permanganate 
solution turns brown or clear, there is still 
hypo present. Some workers use this weak 
solution of potassium permanganate as a hy^ 
eliminator, immersing their materials in 
successive baths until the solution retains its 
clear pink colour, and then giving a final 
rinse in plain water. 

Temperature, Temperature of the 
washing water has only a very slight effect 
on the rate of elimination of hypo. It has 
been demonstrated by tests that at 6o, 70 
and 80 degrees Fahr. no difference can be 
observed, and no advantage is gained, by 
raising or lowering the temperature. Care 
only is necessary to see that the temperature 
is not high enough to soften or frill the film. 
Thus plates, films and prints wash as quickly 
in cool weather as in warm, so that washing 
is no shorter in summer than in winter. 

It has been proved also by careful tests 
that pictures hardened with formalin or alum 
require no more washing than imhardened 
pictures. The tests show that hardening has 
only a very slight effect on the rate at which 
hypo is liberated from negatives or prints. 

WATE R- In photographic work the purity 
of water used both for washing and for 
making up solutions is of considerable 
importance. Water used for washing 
purposes need not be so pure as that used 
for solutions, and the household supply is 
usually satisfactory. In some districts, 
however, where the water is very hard, 
a scum is liable to form on the negatives. 
Before placing the negatives to dry, they 
should he gently swabbed under water vnth 
a plug of cotton-wool to remove any deposit. 
If the water is exceptionally hard, a brief 
rinse and swabbing in water to which a 
drop or two of hydrochloric acid has been 
added will help to clean off the scum. 

In making up solutions the use of distilled 
water will avoid contamination of the 
solution by mineral and organic impurities 
contained in the public supphes. A cheap 
and fairly satisfactory substitute for distilled 
water is rain-water, though in industrial 
districts even this is liable to contain 
ammonia and other impurities. 

The organic substances in water most 
likely to affect photographic work are the 
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soluble chlorides of sodium or, occasionally, 
magnesium, which form a white precipitate 
with silver nitrate, and also the salts of lime. 

W, WATSON & SONS, LTD. The 
Sayce-Watson camera is a miniature camera 
of the type using standard 35-mm. cine film, 
specially adapted to the exacting require¬ 
ments of technical photography. 

The camera is supported above a large 
fiat metal base by a sliding attachment to a 
vertical pillar, up and down which it moves 
after the fashion of a vertical enlarger. Just 
as in the case of an enlarger, the camera can 
be swung round the pillar so that large objects 
can be photographed on the floor, tlie stand 
being then placed upon a bench. The camera 
is made in two parts. One part consists of the 
lens-bracket, which is attached simply to the 
arm, and carries a Watson /6.3 
anastigmat lens, focnssiog 
mechanism and swing-out ring 
for light filters. On the side 
opposite to the lens is a long 
metal plate on which the 
other part of the camera slides. 

This part is the camera 
body, and consists of two 
chambers, either of which can 
be brought into the axis of 
the lens. In one chamber is 
a focussing screen which is 
surrounded by a light-shield 
and is examined by means of 
an aplanatic magnifier 
attached to an adjustable 
arm. The other chamber, the 
camera proper, contains the 
roll of film and the film- 
winder, flap shutter with 
external control, and pressure- 
plate to ensure registration of 
the film. 


The camera body 
on a plate which ^ 
is part of the lens 
bracket, so that, 
after focussing, the 
body may be in¬ 
stantly brought into 
the position for ex¬ 
posure . For photo¬ 
micrography a 
bracket is employed 
which is similar to 



slides 


SAYCE^WATSON MINIATUBE CAMERA. Made 
specially for sciencific and Technical photographs^, this 
camera, ihown here mounted on l«. stand, has 
unusual features. The instrument uses 35-mm. cine film 


the lens bracket, but has a sleeve for con¬ 
necting to the microscope and is without 
lens or focussing mechanism. 

Enlarger. All positives, whether on 
paper or on lantern slides, are produced by 
projection. The same stand, arm, lens- 
bracket and lens are used for such projection, 
the camera body being removed and replaced 
by an enlarging head. This latter contains a 
frame with spring plate to hold the negative 
film, above which is a lamp-house containing 
a 6o-watt Fullolite lamp and condenser. The 
current is supplied through a flexible lead 
with plug for any house lamp or wall socket. 

Photo-Micrography. The bracket used 
when taking photographs with the aid of a 
microscope replaces the lens-bracket, and 
consists of a tube with light-tight connexion 
f to the microscope tube. 
Focussing is effected by means 
of the microscope adj ustments. 

Among other products of 
this firm may be mentioned 
j the Watson " Alpha camera, 

a hand and stand camera with 
every essential movement : 
long extension, swing back and 
front, rising front, reversing 
back, and dropping base¬ 
board for wide-angle work. 
The lens is a Holostigmat, 
/6.5, Series I, fitted with 
Compur shutter and antinous 
release. A film-pack adapter 
is obtainable, and the camera 
is made in three sizes: 
quarter-plate, 5 X 4 in., and 
half-plate. 

The ^Vatson Premier" 
camera is a substantia] square- 
bellows camera specially 
designed for technical and 
scientific photography, where 
lightness and portability are 
not the chief requirements. 
It is made in five sizes, from 
half-plate to 15 X 12 in. 
The standard lens is a Watson 
Series I Holostigmat. 

Lenses. Watson convertible 
Holostigmat lenses consist of 
two triple cemented com¬ 
ponents, each so accurately 
corrected that it may be 
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used at its full aperture for landscape or 
architecture where a greater focal length is 
required, or may be combined with another 
of the same or different focal length to 
form a perfect doublet of smaller focal 
length and greater rapidity. 

In each series of Watson Holostigmats 
the odd numbers (i; 3> 5, ^tc.) are each 
composed of two components of different 
focal length, so that three focal lengths 
are obtainable, i.e. front component alone, 
back component alone, front and back 
components combined. With these henti- 
symmetrical lenses, therefore, a greater 
range of focal lengths is obtainable, and a 
camera with considerable extension is neces¬ 
sary. In the even numbers of each series 
the components are similar to one another, 
and therefore offer a choice of only two 
focal lengths; but these holo-symmetrical 
systems are somewhat more rapid, and give 
a wider extent of perfect definition. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. For 
the majority of photographic operations ex¬ 
treme accuracy in the matter of weighing and 
measuring is not essential, but nevertheless 
the weights and measures given in various 
photographic formulae should be adhered to 
as closely as possible. 

The following tables, reprinted by per¬ 
mission from ‘"Tlie Amateur Photographer " 
Diary, wiW be found very useful. 

Photographic formulae are usually made up 
by using: 

Apothecaries* Weight 
2Q grains = i scruple 
3 scruples — i drachm = 6o grains 
8 drachms = i ounce =480 grains 

Chemicals are sold by: 

Avoirdupois Weight 

437 i grains = i ounce 
16 ounces = i pound = 7,000 grains 
i ounce — loci grains 
A ounce = 219 grains 
I ounce = 32S grains 

The grain in apothecaries* weight is equal to the 
avoirdupois grain. 

Fluid Measure 

60 minims = i fl. drachm 

8 fi. drachms = i d. ounce ^ 4S0 minims 

■20 fl. ounces — 1 pint — 160 d. drachms = 
g,6oo minims. 

2 pints — I quart = 40 fl* ounces = 320 fl. 
drachms 

4 quarts = i gallon = 160 fl. ounces = 1,280 fl. 
drachms. 

^linims : for solutions of normal fluidity, i minim 
fa n be assumed to equal i drop. 


Percentage Solutions 

To make up a 10 per cent, solution, a suf&ciently 
accurate method for most purposes is to place 
I ounce of the solid into a measure and add water 
until the lo-ounce mark is reached. 

For more accurate purposes i ounce avoirdupois 
{437-5 grains) of the solid should be made up to 
9 ounces r dram (4,375 minims), so that 10 minims 
of the dissolved solution will contain i grain (i gr.) 
of the original substance. 

Metric Weights and Measures 
Linear 

I millimetre (mm.) (i/iooo m.) 0.03937 inch 

I centimetre (cm.) (i/ioom.) — *>-3037 

.39.37 inches 

1 metre (m.) = 13'^^ 

Vi .095 yards 

i kilometre (1,000 m.) = 0,621 mile 

Fluid 

I cubic centimetre (cc.) (i/iooo htre) — 16,9 
minims. 

r litre ( 1 .) =35 ounces 94 minims ^ 16,894 
mini ms. 


Weight 

■ I gramme (gm.) = i 5 - 43 - gra.ins 

1 kilogramme (i.ooo gm.) = °b.' 

1 inch = 2,54 cm or 25 mm. 

I foot — 30.5 cm. 

I grain — 0.063 gm. ^ogrs. = i,296gms. 
t ounce (avoir.) = 2S,35 gms. 
i ounce (apoth.) ^ 31.1 gms. 

I fl. drm. = 3.5 cc. 
r fl. oz. = 28.4 cc. 


Conversion Formulae 

Centiinetij& into inches, divide centimetres by 
2 - 34 * 

Cubic ceiitimel(j^ (ccs.) into fluid ounces (fl. ozs.), 
c divide CCS. by 28.35. 

, Grains (grs.) into grammes (grms.), divide grs. 
by 15-43- 

GratmA^s (grms.) into avoirdupois ounces 
(av,^ ozs.),’' divide grms. by 28,35. 

Coins as Weights 

British Si/ver Comege is minted exactly by weight 
iu proportion to its value, vu. : i oz. avoirdu¬ 


pois for every 5/-. 

Half-crown weighs J oz. 

Florin ijS grs. 

Shilling 88 grs. 

Sixpence 44 grs. 


Silver threepenny piece 22 grs. 

Any silver coins making a total of 5/- will weigh 
one ounce. 


British Bronze Coinage : 

The penny wei^s 
Half-penny 
Farthing 
^ 02. (avoir.) 


145.8 grs. 

S7-5 grs, 

43-75 grs- 

oue half-penny and one silver 
threepenny piece, 
two half-pennies and one far¬ 
thing. 

three pennies or five half¬ 
pennies. 

: six pennies or ten half-pennies. 
: twelve pennies or twenty half¬ 
pennies. 

{See also Constants and Conversion Factors 
and Tables.) 


I 02. 


2 ozs. 

4 Oz,s. 
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WIDE-ANGLE LENSES. 

The term is applied to those 
lenses which embrace a field 
of view much wader than that 
of normal lenses. The Zeiss 
Protar/iS, for instance, w^hich 
is used on the Kodak Angle 
Camera, includes an angle of 
no deg, as against the 
50 deg, of a normal lens. 

Disadvantages. A draw¬ 
back of wide-angle lenses is 
that they tend to exaggerate 
perspective by increasing the 
apparent size of objects in 
the foreground out of pro¬ 
portion to those in the dis¬ 
tance. Also, with extreme 
wide-angle lenses even illumination is not 
possible over the whole area of the plate, 
and there is a tendency for it to fall off 
tow^ards the comers. 

Wide-angle lenses are mainly used for 
interior work or for photography in any 
restricted area where it is impossible to get 
far enough back from the subject to use a 
normal focus lens. 

With many cameras using wide-angle 
lenses focussing by means of a ground-glass 
screen is unnecessary, since everything 
beyond a few inches from the lens is in 
sharp focus. This is very useful in confined 
spaces, since the camera can be placed right 
up against the wall facing the subject to be 
photographed. The Kodak Angle Camera 
has a viewmg device consisting of a wooden 
frame on the front of the camera vrith a 


rectangular opening in front 
of the lens. When the camera 
is set up, any position from 
which the lens can still be 
seen will be included in the 
photograph. 

In addition to the Zeiss 
Protar, already mentioned, 
another lens which gives a 
remarkably wide angle of 
view is the Goerz Hypergon, 
a lens of 2|-in, focal length 
which will cover a whole plate. 
Among wide-angle lenses 
for miniature cameras, men¬ 
tion may be made of the 
Zeiss Tessar /8, i^in, local 
length, for the Contax, and 
the Leitz Hektor 76,3, i^-in. focal length, 
for the Leica, The angles of view of these 
lenses are 75 deg. and 76 deg., compared ^vith 
the 45 deg. angle of view of the normal 2-in, 
Zeiss Tessar of the Contax, and the 47 deg, 
of the normal 2-in, Elmar,of the Leica, 
Stoppinf Down. It should be noted in 
connexion with wide-angle lenses that though 
some of them may have a maximum aperture 
of as much as /6-3, this is only to facilitate 
focussing, and in practice tlie lens must be 
stopped down to at least /16 to obtain the 
maximum sharpness at the edges of the field. 

As the angle of \iew of the human eye 
is round about 50 deg,, for all photographic 
work where a normal perspective is required 
the lens should have a similar held of view, 
and ^vide-angie lenses should only be used 
in the circumstance previously indicated. 



KODAK ANGLE CAMERA. This 
camerii invented by Mr, David Charles, 
is fitted with a Zeiss Protar fli lens 
and \s design ad for taking p<ictures of 
subjects located in difficult positions. 
Owing to the wide angle of view, every^ 
thing beyond four feet is in sharp focus 
Photo, Kodak, Ud 


WINTER WITH THE CAMERA: (1) STILL PHOTOGRAPHY 

The greatest pictorial possibilities of winter are afforded by snow and frost, which invest 
even the most commonplace subject with an unusual charm. The first section of the follow¬ 
ing article deals with subjects of interest to the photographer in winter other than snow 
an^ frost, such as Winter Sports and Skating. The second section deals with sub- * 

standard cine work, and in the third hints are given on cold weather work generally 

See also Alpine Photography ; Mountaineering with a Catnera ; Snow and Frost Subjects 


T he time when winter was the dose season 
for photographic activities out of 
doors has passed, for with high-speed 
emulsions practically any camera can be 
used successfully. No longer is it necessary 
to have an ultra-wide-apertiire lens to get 
fuily-exposed negatives at snapshot speeds. 
During the winter months nature is in 
many moods: hard frost, torrential rain, 


brilliant sunshine, dense fog or snow being 
some of the most usual, all of which create 
pictorial effects well worth photographing. 
Any three months of winter-time will supply 
a far greater range of atmospheric landscapes 
than a similar period of summer, though 
they may not be quite so easy to record. 

A good plan is to do again those walks 
which were so enjoyed in the summer, and 
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UPHILL WORK. The Bsurcs^ shadowi* and tracks made by the skieri tn this 
snowacape are Important in that they help to relieve the unbroken white m«s of 
the Foreground and give depth to the scene. Snow pictures look best when printed 
on paper with a pure white base 
Photo, Dorren teigh ; l/lOO sec. oi f5.6; Agfa f fi/m 


see how changed—improved sometimes^— 
they are pictoriaUy. The advantage of 
travelling known ground is that one is 
acquainted beforehand ^vith the nature of 
the land and can choose the walks accordingly* 

Except when using super-speed emulsions 
and/or very wide aperture lenses, a tripod will 
be found very useful. With the less rapid 
type of lens a shutter with slow speeds such 
as 1/5 and i/io sec. is a great help, fading 
which, however, an effective alternative is to 
give a rapid bulb exposure in cou|unction 
with a lens-stop which will give ap¬ 
proximately the desired exposure. 

Judging exposure times in winter is even 
trickier than in summer— winter light often 
being bright visually, but yellow in content 
and weak in actinic value—-therefore the use 
of an exposure meter (or table) is advocated. 


Filters* The use of colour 
filters in mnter work is a de¬ 
batable point. Of course, they 
always help the rendering of 
colour values, but in many 
muter scenes colours are so 
subsidiary to tones that ver>^ 
often there is no appreciable 
loss attributable to exposing 
without a filter. 

Winter-time often produces 
skies of great beauty, usually 
indicative of some change in the 
weather. For this class of work 
a filter is needed for the best 
results, especially if the clouds 
are colourful. 

When snow falls there are 
countless opportunities for get¬ 
ting pictures. So remarkable is 
the transformation wrought on 
every-day scenes by only a 
slight fall, that full advantage 
should be taken of the occasion. 
A blank white sky greatly 
detracts from the most beautiful 
snowscape. Here, again, a filter 
is almost essential as it ^vill 
help to give definite tone to 
the sky and thus emphasize the 
whiteness and brilliance of the 
snow. (Si?^ also Snow an d 
Frost Subjects.) 

Even fog can be pictorially 
valuable ; semi-silhouette and 
muzzy-looking lights create many attrac¬ 
tive compositions. Buildings, etc., which 
may be quite tigly by the ordinary hght of 
day frequently take on a distinct beauty of 
their own when seen through fog or dense 
mist. Twilight time is also attractive, when 
artificial lights chaEenge fading daylight. 
Colour filters are of little use In these instances. 

Winter Holidays Abroad* Opportuni¬ 
ties for obtaining snow photographs in this 
country (especially in the southern parts) are 
few. When they do occur many of us are 
prevented from taking advantage of the 
conditions through living in densely populated 
built-up areas where the snow either dis¬ 
appears quickly or gives way to brown slush. 
A week-end sno^vfall provides the best oppor¬ 
tunity for most of us, but to be of use photo¬ 
graphically sunshine must also be present. 
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Those who are in a position 
to do so are advised to \isit a 
part of the wodd where snow 
and sunshine exist more or 
less continually throughout 
the winter months, such as 
parts of Germany, Austria, 
and S’witzedand, 

Photographic subjects 
abound in a world of snow 
and sunshine. A large stock 
of negative material is neceS’ 
sary, for all around subjects 
cali out to be photographed. 

Almost any camera can be 
used, but an instrument per¬ 
mitting 36 exposures at one 
loading is perhaps the most 
suitable. 

Lighting. The secret of 
recording snow and its superb 
texture is to see that the subject is illumin¬ 
ated from the side or directly in front. A lens 
hood is therefore a necessity. Panchromatic 
material with a i| or 2 x filter is probably the 
best combination for the job. The filter helps 
to darken the sky and the contrast emphasizes 
the whiteness of the snow. If a deeper filter 
than 2X is used, excessively d^irk skies 
may result, and its use, except for special 
effects, is not recommended. 

Exposures in a field of dazzling whiteness 


SNOWBOUND STREET. Shadows cast on snow in synshifle ire afways of a 
blue cone, and In order co obtain a true rendering in a phocograph a yellow ftlcer 
should be used, since this depresses the blue and improves the contrast 
ftoHcf/Jejf comeroI /50 sec.. fS.6; Aifo F pon. film 


are necessarily not long, but on 


OBERSTOORF. Winter holiday resorts abroad offer the photogmpher 
plenty of suitable subjects for the camera. Here is an e>«*mple In a 

simple snow scene is trriproved hy the Inclusion of a striking background. 
The effect of the use of a filter in living a definite tone to the sky and lO 
emphasizing the whiteness of the snow is to be noted 
Roilcifltx camera : midday in februdry; l/JS sec., fl 1. 11 ^ fi/ter; Agfd f pno. fifm 
Phofes, H* E. Teffer 


the other 

hand it is easy to be misled into cutting 
down exposures inordinately. Full ex insure 
is essential in this as in other branches of 
photo,graphy. A good* snow negative is fairly 
dense when compared with other types, and 
fairly dense negatives are essential if the 
brilliance of the snow is wanted in the finished 
print or lantern slide. Subjects without 
many dark objects, in bright sunshine at 
about midday in November to February, 
require an exposure on an average 
speed film of about 1/25 at /ii. 

Winter Sports- The first 
general nile is, '' Expose only when 
the sun is shining." If the weather 
is overcast, the photographs will 
look dull and lifeless. But it must 
be remembered that the light is 
extraordinarily powerful. 

As a rough guide to exposure, it 
may be said that when the sun is 
shining. 1/50 sec, with/ii stop will 
be correct for a full-length portrait 
out of doors. For an open land¬ 
scape, wfith no figures in the fore¬ 
ground. f 22 should be used with 
the shutter set at 1/50 sec. But as 
some shutters are by no means 
accurate, it is advisable to let the 
local photographer develop the 
first roll of films. The result will 
show at once whether exposure 
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has been correct or not, 
and all future exposures 
can be easily estimated 
from it. An exposure 
meter is, of course, an 
invaluable aid in ascer- 
taming exposure times, 
but as explained under 
the headings Alpine 
Photography and Ex¬ 
posure Meter, it must 
be used with discretion. 
If a camera that takes 
glass plates is used it 
is important that 
these should be 
backed. 

It matters very little 


IN T H E W O OD. Added charm 
vtrinter woodUnd scene when che 
trees have a slight cavering of snow, 
^hotagraph in exposure meter is 
advisabJe 

PhoEo* Arthur G. Dell; Thornliun-Plclcard ftepexcamero 
Special}; Ilford S,G, pOin, plate; Alpho filter; 
I 25 sec. at f4,5 


HOAa FROST, The beautiful texture and scinclliatlng effect of frosts 
covered undergrowth end trees make such e subject es the above well suited 
for photographic re production. Even when the natural lighting is poor, winter 
pictures of this kind are not difficult to obtain rf high-speed miterial is used 
Photo, Arthur G. Dell; I/ID sec. at fS ; Ilford S.G. pon. plote; Alpbo filter 


what type of camera is taken. If high-speed 
work such as ski-jumping is to be done, a 
focal-plane shutter is essential. But high¬ 
speed work is only a small part of winter 
sport photography. All ordinary subjects 
can be taken successfully with quite a cheap 
camera, 

A point to remember when snapping winter 
sports subjects is the background. This is 
very' important, as it may make or mar the 
picture. It is fortunate, how^ever, that most 
of the action subjects attempted are repeated 
over and over again. This will permit the 
choice of a suitable viewpoint to secure the 
best setting. 


If the camera is not fitted with a 
high-speed shutter, do not attempt 
rapidly - moving figures passing 
directly across the held of view 
at close quarters. Either attempt 
the shot at a greater distance or 
choose a viewq^oint with the 
figures coming towards the camera. 
By adopting this plan quite good 
ski subjects can be secured with 
i/ioo sec., or even with 1/50. 

Skating. Among the many fascinating 
subjects winter can offer, one of the most 
attractive is skating. This is a difficult and 
tricky subject, which probably accounts for 
the scarcity of really good skating pictures 
available. The light is naturcdly at its weakest 
at this time of year, and for this subject 
short exposures must be given, some of the 
movements of skaters being very quick 
indeed. 

Viewpoint. The beginner should first 
keep at a fair distance from the skaters, and 
try to secure some pictures showing a general 
view with a good foreground. Round many 
ponds there are one or tw^o trees, and these 
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can often be worked 
into the picture ver^r 
effectively. An ex¬ 
posure of i/ioo sec, 
can be given for such 
pictures as these. Close- 
up views of individual 
skaters, unless they 
are coming towards the 
camera, require a much 
higher shutter speed. 

This, then, is an ideal 
subject for the high¬ 
speed worker. An 
expert skater is very 
fascinating to watch, 
but very tricky to catch 
in a photograph, so 
that the few good 
results obtained are 
greatly to be prized. 

Those who have only 
simple, inexpensive 
cameras sliould confine 
their attention to subh 
jects in w'hich move 
ment is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The photographer 

himself will find it f^ns^wmning phatograph in th^ “ Modern EncycTopedid Ph^tQ^raphy “ Comptuiion , 




m 




FULL SPEED AT THE BEMD. Here Is an excellent wiocer-sports picture whkH 

combines a good pictorial effect with a pronounced suggestion of speed and action. Although 
this background H foil of detail, It In no wiy overwhelms the main subject, but. on the 
contrary, adds to the realism of the scene 


inadvisable to venture 
on the ice with his camera, as this will 
probably mean disaster, unless he is ex¬ 
tremely expert on skates. However, much 
can be done from the edge of the pond or 
lake, A telephoto lens wili sometime.s be 
found helpful, especially when the ice is 
crowded, for it will enable the photographer 
to pick out individual skaters with greater 
ease, and when the subject is at long range 
it gives a better rendering than that usually 
obtainable with a normal lens. 

Panchromatic films or plates give the best 
rendering of ice, particularly when there 
are shadows, but ordinary orthochromatic 
material wiU generally be found quite 
satisfactory. In any case, the film or plate 
selected for this purpose, whether it be pan¬ 
chromatic or orthochromatic, should be a 
rapid one. 


come™ : I /SOO at f3S t Kodak Pan. fr/jti; yeltow filler ; Eokefl at 11 a.m : AIjk M. Leigh 

cold developer will result in under-exposed 
negatives, for at low temperatures the solu¬ 
tion causes blocking-up of the half-tones. 


WINTER WITH THE CAMERA: 
(2) TECHNICAL ASPECTS 

Conditions during the winter months, 
espedell^ those of lighting and temperature, 
make it necessary for the photographer to 
select his materials and carry out his pro- 
^ cessing work with particular care. Here 
films suitable for use in poor light and points 
regarding the use of fiiters are discussed, and 
Information is provided on overcoming 
developing and other difficulties 

The user of a miniature camera in par¬ 
ticular wall do well to take care with regard 
to the choice of a film for \\unter conditions 
out of doors, Filins for these cameras differ 
considerably in respect of the contrast that 


^^'hen developing, precautions must be ^ they give in the resulting negatives. 


taken to keep the temperature of the de¬ 
veloper from falling too low'. The exposures 
will usually be on the short side, and a very 


The photographer who* uses larger sizes 
often makes his negatives of greater con¬ 
trast in order to secure bright prints under 
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cotulitiQli:?. Tim ininiatujf^ rsuiimi 
Ii 5 #r cmmt do thi$ lo any great extent, for 
tiiE rrHuliing negaiivps m:iy be too hard for 
the enlarging pruce^, uukii^ n very '* soft " 
paper is employed. 

Selection of Fcim. The ifnportant point 
to select a fUm for those subjectvdiieii 
nre to bfl raiken under poor tightini; con^ 
Jitioiis, wiikh prcHluce negatives of a 
little e^xtra vigour without the cxecshiive 
(^nirryii thjH is not required. 

riliiib by dhlereut niukers □ffer a means 
lo produce negatives of just the right type, 
Tbwi are some which, while they give 
negatives of ideal gradation ior enlarging 
with the brilliant lighting ol summer, do not 
Kive sulTicieiiL contniRt for those subjects 
which have to be plioiograpbcd out of duora 
upon dnh day Sr 

Tlicre are other fibns winch produce jusi 
the i},\tra that b necessaiy. This is not a 
iimLLtfj- of ii|>Eietl, bims by the various 

makers of approximately the same S|.->ee£i 
flitter in rhe matter ol gradation. Apari 
from Ltiis, tlie film of lowRr speed give 
a negative of a little extra pluck ' with a 
little longer development to compensate for 
a isubjcct of low contm^t. 

PilCers. It is tvel] knuwu that eJie use ot 
a deep filter wnth pcinchrotnatic material wLU 
allow of a aiuch dL^arer picture being secured 
when the exposure is aiade upon a dull or 
rnbty iLay. With fiiper-rapid panchromatic 
fUnip and a lens workitig at / 3 . 5 , it is possible 
rn secure results with a minialuit: camcni 
wiili an ea^az which would he n diSicult 
matter with larger ap}>arutua. 

Even il a deep filter i$ not pcrmisalbli; 
under ^uch eunditioiis^ the >ise of one of 
mediunn depth “rtiJ] make a surprising 
clifiLTencE fo the result. Excellent results 
can be Kcured, using a lens apemtre of /3,5^ 
5U|w-niE>id pin. film, and an uxjKj.sure of 
i/io setL ujHjn dull, misty dai-^, the kii« 
being screened by a yellow filler. 

Actinic Quality of Uie Light, A point 
ihat ex|>!JSLiru meters do noT Lake iiiLu 
account, and also one wliidi may easily be 
ovcTloofeced. is tlie increased sciisilivened of 
[Fanchrumatie films to rod or yellow light. 
r^-xpo$ures made towards the beginning or 
end ol the day. when Uie light is rich m 
red rays, miiy be lonnd to be o%'er-exposed 
when fast pan. plates or rihiis are u-sed, and 


tliE ncgntivci! will prove to be Tnyslerioiisly 
Qal and dull. Tbusic who roly upun cxpusLirc 
calculators will be well advised to take the 
hint, and, under the condition.s n^imed. to 
keep ex^>osuj'ei9 al the mirLliimziu 

Development. Apqirt from the failing- 
off in quality thrit may arise during the dull 
days of winter due to thu uh; of an uniniit- 
a ble him. a still mote imporLani kcior is the 
dcvtdojjer. 

The worker who docs hn^ own developing 
ard employs a tank fiasr probably a favourite 
dcvdojter, and conrinues to use this, U it 
IS a metol-hydroquiuuiie furmnla—with or 
with out borax—a fall of tentperdiuru will 
iimiiL'diately affect E he quality of the 
negatives, Wiib any developer ronfaining 
hydroqninone the twnperalure must Ik: In 
the riefgbbourhfKxl nf F. ( 5 *c DeveiopCtSr) 
Test the Temperature. Mosi tre- 
qumtly It wilJ be found, on lestiiig ibe 
solution alter developing, to he 50^ or loW'cr. 
In this case the hydr{H|iilnnne has become 
Ineri and the development has been enn- 
tinued wlih the other constituents only. 
Negatives produced under the^ conditions 
are generafly lacking in gradation and appear 
fiat and Ufulisas—quite different from diin 
negatives of good tonal gradation which 
cnlEifgft perfectly—since the metol makes 
for softueiiii of gradation and Lbe hydre^ 
qninone supplier the bold, clear contrast. 

It will be wise, therefore^ unless steps 
are taken to keep the temperatuic ui ihu 
developet constant and at the right decree, 
to choose another form ilia in which hydro- 
quinone dtaia not pby a pari—such as 
Azof, Rytol, Rodinal, utc,, which aree.\ccllent 
for the purpose ; but even with these the 
lemperature should not be allowed to drop 
too Eow, fSiJ^Tcmpemture Coefficient, P-53<J-) 
Winter Troubles in thm Dark-Room. 
The connexion tietween temijcraturr and 
Eiie rapidity of working his led to the widc' 
spiCiid arlopnon of ' Lime and temperature " 
methods—and ihat would be a satisfactory 
end of the maltt^r, but for the fact that, an 
staled above, some solutions ore not only 
slowed down hut are roiidcri^j almost com¬ 
pletely inactive before our coldcAi conditions 
arc exjx^rienced. fSar developing : -41.1 
k is known, too, that low ierrL]:^ratUfes 
cause furtiua: trouble by afTecting certain 
Constitucuts of a lliiid tiuxtufie more easily 
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(liHin thty affect oLlier const with tJie 
that a canerulty rompnnnfliwl mixture 
may bo deprived of its csscinjal '' balunec 
and rendertfd no longer ^uiiabJc for particular 
use. 

The ultimate result of all these troubles 
is a gltit of wastcfl matcrialjs—maftrials 

marn.'t] hy vciliug and ilTciuecliabltr ilutiit!;^^ 

in the cose of negatives, and lack of suitable 
contrasts, poor cotmir and falsity of tone 
valiies ill pOi^iLivu iijiileii£]&« 

And. in addition to this, all work—but 
especially Hiat on pajier or cards—is liable 
to ^aflcr from frQJltig and blistcruig. 

The Developer. Since most of the 
tronblc-^ TefemHi to arisK in cofLncxioii with 
tlie developer, ii necessary in oil ca^ to 
pay SpctlaJ attention to this mosT iiTi|K>rtant 
all sol[Ttions. L'lifortuiiatuly—for iE 
eiisih the most popnlnr of all general 
developers — m e*tol - hydroq i linonr bt^h:! ves 
very badly uniltir the urtluenee of Cold. 
Amidol is still rather widely used in prim* 
making, and this beaiTtifiil tinvelojRrr suffers 
apjjreciably less thiui its more pcij[$u.lar riv'ai. 

Fyro, ].Vobably the finest of all siock 
devdopers for plate rreatment, b uffucfud 
least of all ; indeed, so slight is its sinsccp- 
tibilisy llmt users of this developer can obtain 
results indistinguishable from tlii>se nonnalJy 
■seenred nifrely by pruluiiging the period of 
inimeisioii. 

Remedies. All the remedica lie in ilie 
careful applicatiini of he.aL, though it Is 
uoi wise Lo attempt heating the solntions to 
a Jiigher temperature than is safe fui tlie 
CTnnbion. Sonic of the safest and most 
reliable heating measures are indicated hebw, 
although in all cases it is pcnoissible to 
work at a tc.m|M:rature alightly lo^v'cr than 
that iiorniaJh' indicated—provided only thm 
a contperk$aring ndjiislment Ls iiiLide in the 
time of immersion. 

Hytkcjqukioue- and not a fpw "still" 
and cine workers iisn -simple hydro*] uinene 
developers—cannot, uf course, made 
active in cold weather merely by prolonging 
tliis time of immersion, Tt h nevet safe 
with such developers iu work at a lempera- 
ture lower than Do-65^ F,. when the ojjenitiim 
can \x couducted by time or visual inspection 
methods tO secure a image. 

Heating Devices. Obviously. To heat 
the dev eln|RU to the normai working 


lure would eusme perfect action in the early 
j?tages of dpvtslopment ’ bur sn rapidly 
would the hcLit pass av^ay UluI Lliis treatment 
alone cannot be regarded as a permanent or 
satiisfantory remedy, \\u must, nl course, 
commence with the healed scilution, and for 
thorough development it is neocssarj^ only 
to main tain this initial tem|}craiure. 

iTib may conveniently be done by placing 
the flish containing rhe diiveloper ujkjh a 
large dal. stone heated to a higher tempeia- 
tiine. A piece of flagstone will serv^e admirohly 
and ia easy to obtain fioiu any bLiiidn. Tf 

this be stood in trout of Lhe hre an hour or sc» 
before it is required, no nrher preparations 
will be cicrccssary. 

Uther de\ice$, sucli as immersion heaters, 
for pr*LHer\ing the solutions used al constant 
ivmjx:i'nitire have been suggested, but no 
other is so convenient to prej^ire or f?fi 
uliidoiiL ill actuid m^L 

Methods of overcoming these troubles by 
warming the dark-room iEsclf nrc cliKCiisstMl 
under Healing Sv&terns in lhe r>aik-R*>om. 

Ocher Solutions. The chief etlecE of 
the cold on all other solutions U that oJ 
relai'ding their speed of acQon. 'I his is 
parikulariy markeff in the ca$e of hypo, 
which—esf^ecinJly^ if rlie soliifioii l»e |KLrtly 
exliau^lud—cim be tvneJered uhuo^^l Inactive. 

The danger here b that developed matorLils 
pl.iced into the hyjwj halli without previoubt 
wash mg or acidificftlbii may be taken into 
the light Ijefore ti^ving is complete, with the 
result that fogging w’ill inlurvune. A.t^aiii it 
becomes necessary to raise lhe lempcrature 
of the ^fuEion iinmedotely hefnre use. 

Frilling (■^-v.) and Llisicriiu: uf Jiegalivc 
materials are somcllmes said to result from the 
use nf a warm hypo bath, hut in ar Eiud practice 
they luu e been ubserv^i-d In follow the cm ploy- 
inefit of difTcrent baths at rather varying 
Temperatures. Thus, the ii,se of n warm hy|i^l 
solulioji iiiinufidlaLoiv folloived b\' washEUg. 
or even rinsing in ice-cold water, may Iw 
regarilirtd as flic prinripal caiiseof the Ltutibks 
icfoned lo. 

I'he be$i irearmenr, in the circnmsranccs, 
is to rin.^ the newly-fixed iimtei'lals in a 
sluiliow irongh of warm water ant;h as the 
temperature 0l Ehis falls, to ininxluce tin: 
colder water—whicb^ in Lhe ina|or[ty Of cases, 
inusi perforce serve for any prolonged or 
thorough wasJiing. 
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WINTER WITH THE CAMERA; 

(3) CINE ASPECTS 

Here, m this chapter, the principal points 
associated with filming In winter are broadl/ 
considered. First the vital question of 
exposure is discussed, and then follow some 
helpful hints on the care of the camera during 
and after use in wintry conditions, and 
suggestions for making films of winter sports 
See atso Exposure 

The difficulties which confront any at¬ 
tempted filming during the winter season 
make first-class results more than ever 
dependent upon the exercise of extreme 
caution. For instance, the relative absence of 
direct sunlight tends always to ** flatten 
the pictorial image and to point the need for 
absolute accuracy in exposure calculations. 
Then a fair quality of definition—which is 
frequently called for in winter work—insists 
that steps be taken to neutralize the pre¬ 
valent mists. 

Cold, dampness and rain are other 
influence apt to prove deleterious where 
little or nothing is done to counteract their 
adverse effects. 

Precautions. First of all, it is impor¬ 
tant to realize that most of the difficulties 
under discussion can either be avoided or 
alternatively remedied in the simplest possible 
ways. Particularly does this apply to field or 
outdoor work—where the object is alw^ays to 
exploit adverse conditions and hot to be 
intimidated by them. 

Contrasts, frequently lacking in outdoor 
winter work, can actually be increased by the 
use of a pale green filter—^which also will 
assist in piercing " any slight land-mists, 
^Vhere, however, such mists are appreciable, 
it is better to use a yellow filter and to work 
with the smallest aperture which will permit 
of an effective exposure. 

Nor should it be forgotten that a “ thin ” 
filter, a retarded intermittent and fast (pre¬ 
ferably reversal) film all make it easier to 
operate at the small apertures which are so 
essential to over-all definition. 

Exposures, Incorrect exposures connote 
a fault which is bad enough in the most 
fav^ourable circumstances ; in winter work, 
however, and in the face of other difficulties* 
they become practically intolerable. 

The best procedure undoubtedly is to use 
a photo-electric meter with the peculiarities 


of which one is thoroughly familiar, ft is 
also an advantage to employ film fresh from 
the factory, since fast films especially tend 
to lose speed with age. 

Effect in Photography, It is obvious 
from any acquaintance with the films 
referred to that the winter cinematographer 
is helped more by effect " photography 
than he is by the " perfect technique ” stuff. 
By which is meant that frequent unorthodox 
methods capable of conveying the dull 
impressioiis of winter should he used in 
preference to methods which aim merely at 
securing the cleanest (photographic) images. 

From this important differentiation be¬ 
tween still and cine photography, it may be 
inferred that z^#z^c?'-exposure is not only 
occasionally tolerable, but is also desirable 
wherever the theme or subject calls for it. 

Apparatus. Cold, fog, snow, rain and 
heavy^ mist all tend to exert their objection¬ 
able influences over the taking apparatus. 
If disregarded, the results are not only 
injurious to the apparatus concerned but 
may also spoil the pictures at the moment 
of taking. 

Cold, for example, is a common cause 
of moisture condensing upon lenses, filters, 
etc., in which way it acts to diffuse and blur 
the images reaching the film. Since such 
moisture may come from the hands as well 
as from the mouth, it is advisable to clean 
the susceptible parts of the camera im¬ 
mediately before taking the shots. 

Such treatment is also effective in remov¬ 
ing the deposits from light fog and mists, in 
absorbing raindrops and errant snowflakes. 
To avoid excessive trouble with the latter, 
however, use may be made of an extended 
lens-hood, or shooting may be done from 
beneath the cover of a sensible umbrella. 

Cleaning, A large duster—which should 
always be carried in the lens case^—will 
be found very helpful in removing rain and 
mud splashes from the camera body itself. 
This cleaning should always be roughly 
done at the end of each series of shots 
before the camera is put back into its case. 
Immediately the rain or snow has ceased 
faffing, the instrument should he thoroughly 
dried, using the pocket handkerchief where 
the duster has become too damp for further 
use. An old piece of soft cambric should Be 
specially carried for wiping the lens and finder 
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glasses* This will be found warmer and 
more absorbent if carried in a waistcoat 
pocket away from petrol lighters and other 
small articles. 

Filming Winter Sports. Ease of carry- 
ing being one of the most important con¬ 
siderations, apparatus need only be of the 
simplest order, as elaboration in this respect 
only results in bulk. A simple clockwork- 
driven camera with a spe^ of sixteen 
pictures per second, a small aperture lens 
and a filter are quite sufficient for any 
work Likely to be undertaken. 

A tripod is useful, but not essential, as 
most shooting usually consists of following 
fast-moving objects, any lack of steadiness 
remaining imperceptible. For those scenes 
where the camera remains immobile, some 
simpler devdce than a tripod is helpful* It 
is very useful to have a thread let into the 
top of a ski stick which will hold the camera. 


The light, being of rather different con¬ 
sistency from that of England, special care 
must be taken. Owing to the high altitude 
the light is over-rich in ultra-violet, which, 
combined with the high rellecting powers of 
the snow, tends to cause over-exposure. A 
satisfactory filter will take care of the ultra¬ 
violet, but will not prevent o%^er-exposure, 
w^hich must be compensated for by using a 
smaller aperture. 

For altitudes from about three thousand 
to five thousand feet, assuming the use of 
ordinary panchromatic film, a yellow filter 
of factor about four, such as C.K. 3, Wratten 
K 2, Gamma or Agfa 3, wdll prove useful. 
For higher altitudes use a filter winch cuts 
out all the blue end of the spectrum, such as 
a Wratten G, or Micro V, which also has a 
factor of about four. 

UTien shooting at midday an aperture 
as small as /"ifi with filter may be necessary. 



A sffnewhit featureless scene depicted In chtt snow picture Is relieved by the employmsfit of. cross lifiht- 

inf which has thrown effective shadows In pleasina proportions* The figure of the skier, scattered mow, and tracks from the 
fummit lend interest to the composlcron and are essendal In giving scale. It would make an excellent film interlude 


Photo. cQortesy of Uford, Ud. 
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THE E^iPEHT. TIia nBml-illhH^geiTM Njijr* of thm In tnid-iJr 

■filriiE M brtxEi l^yi IJSirUftkM lucliXrtiuOd JjfU thli «IOMI-ip44-tA iricturfl auinr^hD 
n^ffirnoin-nJt Tht fl»r* OfTt^C: aiH«d by ch* lUtil^hl fiJNnx on ihfl daud af irntCC-rf;li 
irMW tink'tl 4 ndvftlWCO li mid* morK trnp-rimlvc: by lobdiiitf EPno 

Ln* (gnfr44jfrtf, Thn phoioEnph wui obnlii^d * MhOC rnljiUturii 


but as fl£;tirfrs d^pcpd o-n ihc actnuit locatfon 
tbe ajxxii of ftJm shotilcl be used lot 
test puT>oie$_ Since pearly aJI the we(|- 
kIl^J^vIl iilm majiiifnctiirers have processing 
stations tlirougiioiiL EiirTt:rpe. no dtfficiilty 
shoiilfi arise in this respect. 

skf-Jumping. Ski-jumping is quite a 
likely subject to commence with^ and 
if is n gocHd idea to divide Uie jumping 
Course iutu a number of useitil vantage 
points from which to phutugruptn Avoid 
placing the camera in a hsed posiliou and 
photographLiig the wlinie jump therefrom. 
V\Ttat must be aimed at Ia to obtain a 
number of st^parate shots irom vaiioui^ 
parts of the course which, when assembled 
together, will form a progressive whoJe. 

NaturolJy, the camera-man cannot be 
expected co chonge his pQ=itiDn diiring 
the periffll of a single jump: but what 
is possible is first to photograph one man 
(raversing the whole cuut^ Irom one 
po&itJui], then another man from a diffcrcut 
position, and so ou until the whnle course is 
covered. Since, at sucli o hJgli speetl ot 
jujupiug, contestants are not likely to be 
recognized indivlduullyv i^irt of one man's 
l>erformance can be cut In with pari of 


anothcr^R and in^ed in th'^ >vay 
imtiL d.11 the available malcrld 
is utilized. Take care to pre- 
gnnd continuity, 
especially in litc case of Nie 
numbering on the contestan ts. 
A good pfi^^itson to the 

eflect of power and speed is 
to stand under the ocinal 
jump and point the camera 
upwards. Such a position is 
not dangerous as, owing to 
the ExtrrmE velocity, the 
jumper is carried far past the 
camera. 

For RtTuight forward ski-ing 
a rather iutcreslLug iuipressloii 
of speed can be achieved by 
asking the parlidpantR to 
come straight iuto the camera 
and suddenly turn off from 
smue. Du not take fuRt- 
moving figures going across the 
lens at righ! angles unless they 
are " followed '' by lIie cameru^ 
or a jerky effect may result. 

Another raLliEr intEresting viewpoint is 
to lie flat and point Ihe camera up a hill at 
ski-er$ climbing " herring-bone" fashion 
awiiv from the camera. By usiti^ u deep 
ieits-ltood very beautiful results can be 
obtained by shooting directly into the sim. 

WIPE. A form of transition in cine w'ork : 
the scene appears to be peeled off die screen 
as another tiikea its place. The design ol the 
wipe is varied: fan-shapedp CLrcular* diagonak 
from top to bottom* side to side, etc. The 
two film strips are cut to the desired shape 
and fiturk together by adJiCbiv^ imnsparenE 
cellulose tHpe. Great care is. Of Course, needed 
tn ensure that the euLs aie trae and match 
perfeutly. 

A 5 impli:ur typuol wipe is that whidi gives 
a bbck-oiu effect: the frame is partially 
blacked out as one shot sticcctids another. 
This can be dons by moving masks in frujit 
of the camera or by biuckEning the frames 
with a ^uitabie solubOn. CombinEd oEment 
mixtures and blackening-out compounds arc 
available, as w^ll as special inks. 

ITac iwu shots are spliced logEther in the 
U3ual way. Then the duration Of the wipe 
inuat be determined. If it w to last a second 
h must extend over sixteen frames. If a 
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diagonal wipe is required (the diagonal form 
is the most common), a line is drawn diago¬ 
nally from the bottom of the first frame of 
the first shot to the top of the second or third 
frame next the join* The picture area 
beneath the line is blackened* 

Then from the bottom of the second or 
third frame of the second shot another line 
is also draifl-Ti diagonally and parallel to the 
first line and the picture area on top of the 
line blackened* Two or three frames on 
either side of the join %vil] be completely 
black* 

The design can be varied to suit individual 
taste or the content of the film. For instance, 
a long triangle on either side of the join will 
give an effective wipe. The bases of the 
blacked-ont triangles will be the join and 
the apex of each will be in the centre of the 
frames of the beginning of the first shot and 
the end of the second, or, more properly, the 
first and last frames of the wipe; e.g, if the 
wipe covers 32 frames, the apex of one 
triangle will be in the centre of the first frame 
and the apex of the other in the middle of 
the 32nd frame. 


WOODBURYTYPE, A photo¬ 
mechanical process in which a thick film of 
bichromated gelatine is exposed to light 
action under a negative* After sufficient 
exposure the film is washed, and the portions 
unacted upon by the fight, being soluble, 
are dissolved. It is then soaked in alum 
and afterwards dried. The gelatine print at 
this stage has the appearance of a delicate 
piece of silk. 

When dry the gelatine print, with the 
image in relief, is placed on to a piece of 
metal, and a pressure of nearly five hundred 
tons is applied to it, so that the gelatine 
is forced into the metal, leaving its im- 
pre*ssion in the metal sheet. This process 
does not injure the gelatine image, which 
can be used again. 

Special liquid gelatine ink is next poured 
into this mould, which is placed iu a press, 
and a sheet of non-absorbent paper placed 
over it* Upon pressure being applied, the 
ink leaves the high-lights aiid collects in the 
shadows. As soon as the gelatine ink has 
set, the paper bearing the image is removed, 
fixed in alum and then dried. 


WORKING-UP AND FINISHING PRINTS 

f, Mortimer, Hon, f,R,P*S, 

£if:tor of * The Amotevr Fhoiographer * and * Photograms of the Year *; Author of * Marine 
and Surf Photography ’ and * Photography for the Press * 

In the past, when apparatus and material were less efficient than in modem times, work 
on photographie prints to minimize sundry imperfections was carried out on a consider¬ 
able scale. Today such after-treatmsnt is much less frequendy called for, but occasions 
arise when improvements to prints by non-photographic means are necessary to obtain 
the best appearance. This working-up is carried out in various ways, and in the following 

chapter these are described 


W HILE modem plates and films and 
greatly improved printing processes 
now enable the photographer to 
make prints with nearly perfect tonal 
qualities, there are still occasions when 
modifications of tones and details are 
required before a completely satisfactory 
result can be shown. 

Not so long ago practically every portrait 
negative made on ordinary plates needed 
retouching, and every print could be im¬ 
proved by a certain amount of working up. 
With many photographers today retouching 
a negative is seldom practised except in some 
cases to alter outlines, but the tones that 
had to be added by pencil work in the past 


are now correctly produced by panchromatic 
materials and filters* 

In landscape and other out-door subjects, 
however, while tonal qualities throughout 
the entire range from sky to foreground are 
now generally well rendered almost auto¬ 
matically, there are frequently parts of the 
picture that need alteration. Apart from 
this, even the most expert photographer 
occasionally makes a print of poor quality 
that can be improved by subsequent treat¬ 
ment that is non-photographtc. 

Doping. The method that commends 
itself most readily to the modem pictorial 
worker who uses bromide or chloro-bromide 
papers for his exhibition prints is that 
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UNTOUCHED ORIGINAL- The vilue of careful warking-yp can be gauged by com paring c his piccuret caken aboard atraininf 
ship> with the exhibition print reproduced In the opposite page^ The larger photograph Is an enlargement of part of chat shown above 

Photii, F, /. Atortlmer, Hon. f,R*PS* 


which has been described variously as 
“ doping '' or juicing " a print. 

This, in brief, is the application of oil 
pigment in a suitable medium to such 
parts of the print that need attention. These 
parts may be the highdights of the print 
or the shadows, as it is seldom that a photo¬ 
graph is produced that is entirely perfect 
from every point of view in the matter of 
concentration of light and shadow interest. 
The first method of ** doping ” a print 
is one in which pigment is not used at all, 
but the medium is employed alone. This 
medium is intended to add richness and 
** juiciness ” to the general appearance of 
the print—hence the expression " to juice 
a print, which has become a commonplace 
in many photographic circles. The medium 
can be applied to any print that has an 
unbroken gelatine surface, and this means 
practically all the modern printing processes, 
with the exception of Carbro The 

reason for this is that where the gelatine 
leaves paper exposed, or where cracks occur, 
the oily medium will penetrate and spread 
in the texture of the paper and entirely 


ruin the print by a dark patch. It is 
desirable, therefore, before attempting this 
method of working up, to ascertain that the 
surface of the print is perfect and in no 
way broken or scratched. 

If the print is satisfactory as a composition 
and needs no extraneous help in the high¬ 
lights or in the shadow portions, its general 
quality (provided it is not already on glossy 
paper) will be helped enormously by plain 
" juicing,” This can be either an applica¬ 
tion of megilp, or a mixture of linseed oU, 
turpentine, and mastic varnish, in the 
proportions : 

Linseed oil ,, ,, ,, .. i part 

Mastic vamish ,. .. ,, i part 

Turpentine ,, ,. ,. .. 2 parts 

The addition of a little terebene will help 
the medium to dry quickly. 

If a matt-surfaced medium is wanted, 
replace the linseed oil with amyl-acetate, 
a very quick drier. 

In order that the medium shall “ take " 
readily and spread smoothly, treat the 
surface of the print with plain turpentine, 
rubbed over with a wad of cot ton-wool 
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4E JI8* In chij exhibition print the ivorkEng-up was carried out by the *' doping aiexhod* The iky was add^d» and all 
vere forced up into greater contraiC with the tone of the background, giving additional character and lubstance to 
the picture, which was made from a portion of the photograph reproduced in the opposite page 
Photo. F, }. Mortimer^ Hon, 
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and polished off. The megilp or medium 
can then be spread over the surface, also 
with a wad of cotton-wool, and nibbed well 
into the texture of the paper, particularly 
in the shadows. It will dry with a slightly 
glossy surface that will suggest the rich 
appearance of the print as seen when wet. 

The Use of Cotton-Wool, In most 
cases, however, it is desirable to assist the 
tones of the print, and to do this a little 
pigment (artists' oil colour as supplied in 
tubes) of the correct colour is incorporated 
with the medium. The method of applica¬ 
tion is first to prepare the surface of the print 
with turpentine as described above, and then 
mix together a little of the pigment and 
some of the medium. 

These can be worked together with a wad 
of cotton-woo! and transferred to the print, 
smearing it all over the surface. The print 
should be pinned flat on a smooth drawing 
board or piece of stout cardboard. A larger 
w^ad of clean cotton-wool is then taken and 
the entire surface very gently rubbed in every 
direction until the print is covered with a 
level grey veil or tone of pigment. 

The print is now in the right condition for 
further modifications, which are achieved by 
clearing away the pigment where not re¬ 
quired and emphasizing the high-lights. If 
the sky portion, for instance, was plain white 
paper in the first instance, it would now be 
plain grey, and it becomes a comparatively 
easy matter to rub away with a clean wad of 
cotton-wool portions to indicate cloud forms, 
etc. It may be added here that success in the 
application of this method depends very 
largely on the artistic knowledge and skill of 
the individual employing it. If any doubt is 
felt regarding the ability to introduce con¬ 
vincing clouds into such a sky, it should not 
be attempted, but the sky should be allowed 
to remain as a graduated tone, darker at the 
zenith than at the horizon. The effect will 
be quite pleasing, and definitely preferable 
to the introduction of clouds that are ob¬ 
viously impossible or badly dra^vn. 

High-lights can be picked out from other 
parts of the subject, and if necessary a Utile 
extra pigment added to the shadows. 

All these improvements can be effected 
with cotton-wool, either in a large wad or 
small screwed-up peUets, according to the 
area that is being treated. 


If treating a very small area the cotton¬ 
wool can be twisted round the pointed end of 
a paper “ stump/' while for very bright light 
patches the pigment can be removed entirely 
with a pointed piece of rubber. An even 
better way to pick out small dean points of 
light is to paint that part with plain turpen¬ 
tine, applied with a camel-hair brush. If 
this is promptly blotted off with fluffless 
blotting paper the pigment will be cleanly 
removed. 

It is obvious that with this method enor¬ 
mous control is possible over the complete 
tonal range of the picture from the highest 
lights to the darkest shadows, and the effect 
is regulated and defined only by the ability 
of the worker. It should be noted that only 
the tones are altered; the subject-matter 
remains unaffected. 

PlgmentSp Chalks^ and * Steaming/ hor 

black-and-white bromide prints of good 
colour the artists' pigments known as blue- 
black " and " lamp-black ” are very suitable. 
If the print is slightly wanner in tone, 
ivory black ” is to be recommended, 
while for prints that are definitely warm 
black and tending towards brown a trace of 
burnt umber should be worked up with ivory 
black, according to the colour. It is de¬ 
sirable in any case that the colour applied 
in pigment form should match the print 
precisely, as nothing looks more objection¬ 
able than a worked-up print that betrays 
itself by careless matching of colours, 

A method of working up bromide, gaslight, 
and other gelatine-surfaced prints, that had 
considerable vogue in the past, and which 
is still used in some quarters today, is that 
process known as “ steaming " a print. 

If the working up is well done in the first 
place, "steaming" the print produces a 
result that is not only permanent but one 
that defies detection, as the additional work 
becomes incorporated in the gelatine surface 
of the print itself. 

The method is to apply chalk or ** stumping 
powder " by various means to the surface of 
the print where required. This may be the 
toning down of high-lights or*the strengthen- 
mg of patches of shadow here and there. 
Ordinary conte crayon, black " bromide 
chalks " or black stumping powder can be 
applied with various aids in the shape of 
leather and paper stumps, cot ton-wool and 
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even the finger-tips to spread 
the tone as and where required. 
Coloured chalks and stumping 
powder can, of course, be used 
for toned prints, but again it 
is highly desirable that the 
colour of the print be matched 
exactly. 

The patches of tone that are 
added can be cleaned up here 
and there, or a sharp edge 
added with the aid of a 
pointed piece of rubber. When 
the work is satisfactorily com¬ 
pleted, which will again depend 
on the artistic skill of the 
worker, the entire print is held 
facing the steam exuding from 
a kettle of boiling water. It 
should not be held too close 
or the moisture may condense 
and run down the surface of 
the print in streaks. The 
exact distance \viil be found 
by trial, and also be determined 
by the size and shape of the 
kettle, and the direction and 
force of the steam. 

In this stream of hot steam, 
which should be directed to all 
parts of the print. the gelatine 




AIR-BRUSH WORK. This Is an eKampie of air-brush work 
in which opaque colour has been used to blot out tho back¬ 
ground and other details. The whole of the subject has also 
been worked up with an air-brush for reprodurtlon. The print 
as It appeared before treatment is reproduced on the left 
Photos, f. j* MortirFior. Hon. f Jl.F.S- 



becomes slightly softened and " tacky 
in character, and the powdered chalk 
on its surface adheres and becomes part 
of it as it dries and hardens again. The 
result is that the work that has been added 
becomes permanently incorporated in the 
surface of the print itself. It is possible, 
with care, to repeat this process two or three 
times, as additional work is required, but it 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove once the chalk has been steamed in. 

Bleaching and Redeveloping. Yet 
another method of working up a bromide 
print and one that has recently become 
popular, but was described many years ago 
when bromoil first appeared, is to bleach 
the print in a suitable bleacher as for bromoil- 
ing and then partly or wholly redevelop the 
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print with an amidol developer {see pages 537, 
53S}. The image can then be made the basis 
of a bromoil, in which the bulk of the work 
in the shadows has been done already. 
Pigment is applied by a bromoil brush in the 
same way as for making a bromoil print, but 
is only wanted to accentuate the tones or 
to lighten the high-lights where required. In 
this case the tanning action of the bromoil 
bleacher remains unchanged, although the 
image has been redeveloped. The pigment 
is, of course, applied to the wet ^but surface 
blotted) print. This adds a tremendous 
power to the worker in bromoil who makes 
large prints, as many of the tones are already 
complete in full strength before pigmenting 
commences. 

Negative Control Methods. Many 
methods of altering the tones of a print for 
exhibition purposes begin in the making of 
the print Itself, and not after the print is 
finished. For instance, if the negative is one 
with a large blank expanse, such as a sky 
in a landscape subject, this blank space can 
be easily and adequately filled with a suitable 
tone at the time the enlargement or print 
is made. Slightly fogging or exposing to the 
light, protecting the remainder of the print 
with a suitable mask after the foreground 
has been exposed, will produce this tone 
when the print is developed, and the effect 
is rendered more natural if by using a piece 
of card as a mask more exposure is given 
to the top edge than to that portion near 
the horizon. (Siee also Vignetting}, 

This, in effect, is a mild method of printing 
in clouds. The ideal way, of course, with a 
landscape subject that has a blank sky is 
to print in clouds by combination printing 
{see pages 352-354^ 403), 

Various forms of shading during printing 
can also be included in this phase of print 
perfecting ; in fact, provided the exposure is 
long enough when making an enlargement, 
the hand held between the light and the 
paper and moved about £0 cast a mobile 
shadow makes a most efficient mask to 
protect certain parts, while allowing the light 
to reach other portions of the print. 

After exposure the development can also 
be controlled to a certain extent by local 
development, which will tend to force up 
certain parts or restrain others. To do this, 
the print, when partly developed, should be 


rinsed and the water drained off. Keeping 
it fiat in the bottom of the developing dish, 
the surface is dabbed where necessary with 
a wad of cot ton-wool soaked in the developer. 
Certain parts can by this means be more 
strongly developed without encroaching on 
others. 

If parts have definitely to be restrained, 
the print may be treated in the same way 
with a weak solution of bromide of potassium. 
In this way parts of the Image can be kept 
back while others are forced up. The print 
should be nosed in plain water from time 
to time as the action proceeds. 

The principal trouble witJi this treatment 
is that each part may finally develop a 
different colour from the'others. Provided, 
however, that the strength of the tones are 
satisfactory, apart from the colour, the print 
can be restored to the same colour through- 
oot by bleaching and redeveloping with 
amidol This method, incidentally, wdl 
produce a much stronger print and of better 
quality throughout. If the total effect is 
too heavy, a final treatment with weak hypo- 
ferricyanide reducer will produce a bright, 
sparkling result. (See also Reduction.) 

Air-Brush Methods, For the professional, 
and particularly the commercial photo¬ 
grapher, the method of working-up prints 
that IS largely favoured is the use of the 
air brush As it is necessary for the 

colour to flow easily through the air brush, 
water colour only is used, {See also page 832.) 

The use of the air brush enables the 
photographer who is working up the print 
to apply opaque colour, such as Chinese 
white or " Process white,” either as a 
plain white liquid or in conjunction with 
black, to make grey washes of different 
depths. This is a great advantage for many 
purposes; it enables large dark patches of 
unnecessary background to be faded out and 
vignetted or removed entirely, and is 
particularly useful when working up com¬ 
mercial prints or others that are to be 
reproduced for catalogue illustrations and 
other similar purposes. 

When using the air brush for applying 
colour to a print, the first concern is to see 
that an ample supply of liquid is made up to 
last for all the work m hand, it being foimd 
difficult to mix a second lot of colour, other 
than black, of exactly the same tint, as the 




WORKING-UP PRINTS 


first. Make quite certain also that the colour 
is completely dissolved, for any particle of 
solid matter will wedge itself in the small 
pointed nozzle of the brash, causing trouble 
immediately, and may put a stop to work 
altogether for a time, \Vheii this happens, 
and seems obstinate, plunge the front of the 
brash for a few moments into hot water, then 
charge it iivith plain water instead of colour, 
and drive the air through at full pressure. 
This generally proves effective. This plan 
should also be adopted for cleaning the air 
brush before it is put away after use. 

If it were not for doubts as to their lasting 
qualities, nothing wotdd be better for air¬ 
brush work than the aniline dyes ; being 
perfectly fluid without the least trace of solid 
deposit, they flow freely and cause no trouble 
through blocking np the fine opening of 
the brush nozzle. But with care in mixing, 
no trouble need arise through using the 
fine-ground, moist water-colours sold in 
collapsible tubes by artists' colour dealers. 
These may be obtained in any shade or 
colour and, %vhen of the best quality, are 
beautifully ground and dissolve readily in 
water. For working on black-and-white 
prints, if they are really black, then lamp- 
or ivory-black colour will match perfectly. 
For sepia prints use a mixture of burnt 
umber and black. 

Details and Tones. No difficulty 
arises in producing the finest pencil lines 
or the broadest shades. Where fine 
detail work is needed the nozzle is closed 
down, air is pumped into the receiver at 
full strength, and the point of the instrument 
is held quite close to the print, keeping the 
brush constantly moving. By opening up 
the nozzle and taking the instniment farther 
away from the surface, broad tones of colour 
will be produced, A little practice soon gives 
command of the air brush, which can be 
made one of the most effective tools for 
working-up all kinds of prints made by any 
process. The safe plan is to go over all parts 
of the print several times rather than 
attempting to obtain a full strength tint 
at the first attempt. 

With the aid of pieces of card used as 
masks or stencils and held in the pathway 
of the spray of colour, any portion of a 
print can be protected at will while permitting 
other parts to be air-brushed with colour 


washes. In some commercial studios the 
parts to be protected are first painted over 
with rubber solution, which is dissolved off 
after the air-brush work is completed. 

Spotting and Knifing. Finally, alter 
the general tones of the print have been 
dealt with by one of the foregoing methods, 
local work can be attempted by the judicious 
use of bromide crayons to add definite 
touches here and there, and " knifing " can 
be indulged in to any extent that is necessary. 

Spotting, as its name indicates, is the 
filling in of light or white spots that occur 
on almost every enlargement that is made. 
The best way to do this is to use dilute water¬ 
colour of the correct colour applied with a 
slight stippling action with a fine sable- 
hair brush to fiU up the spot. Use the colour 
fairly dry and do not apply too mtich at 
once. Small spots can be abolished with one 
well-directed touch of the point of the 
charged brush. Larger spots need to be 
worked over carefully and allowed to dry 
before a second treatment. 

Black spots are ** knifed " away by using 
a fine-pointed lancet knife or nib, which is 
obtainable for the purpose from dealers. 
This is used in a pen holder. The sharp edge 
of the Little blade is held almost vertically 
to the surface of the dry print, and the 
emulsion gradually scraped away until a 
correct tone is reached that matches the 
surroundings. 

In the case of scratches and straight lines 
that appear in a print, the first endeavour is 
to break the line, as the eye more naturally 
follows a straight line than a zigzag one. 
If it is a white scratch it can be at first 
filled in approximately to match the sur¬ 
roundings and then little extra touches of 
colour added on each side all the way along 
the hne, but not on opposite sides of it. In 
this way the line becomes practically zigzag 
in character and can be made to disappear 
in a surprisingly short space of time. If it 
is a black scratch on the print, much the 
same performance can be adopted with the 
knife. When the print has been completely 
worked up and is dry enough to handle, it 
should be dusted over with a soft, broad 
brush, or a wad of derm cotton-wool, to 
remove any dust or other matter that may 
have adhered to the surface. It can then be 
trimmed and mounted. 
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YACHT PHOTOGRAPHY; ASHORE AND AFLOAT 

F, J, Morfimer, Hon* FR*P*S* 

Editor of * The A/noteor Photofrofjher ’ and * Photograms of the Yietrf '; j^uthor of 
' Marine and Surf Photography ' 

The sailing yacht in its normal environment, whether it be the river or the sea, presents 
a spectacle that makes an instant appeal to all, and especially to the photographer who is 
truly appreciative of grace and beauty* In this chapter, Mr, F* J. Mortimer deals with 
the subfect of yacht photography and shows how even the novice* e<|uipped with quite 
modest apparatus, can make photographs of real pictorial merit* 

See oiso Morine Photography: Seascapes 


A S a special branch of seascape work 
with the camera, the photography of 
yachts ranks high in this coiintr\^ 
This particularly applies to the summer 
season when regattas are held at various 
places round the coast, culminating in the 
” Cowles Week ” during August* Both at 
this meeting and at others during the year 
yachts of all descriptions can be seen under 
ideal conditions, and no amateur photo¬ 
grapher can be blind to the attractions of 
the subject or to the many opportunities 
for picture making that are presented* 
Wliile most sports can be photographed, 
and some have pictorial possibilities, the 
photography of racing yachts in action is 
not only a definite phase of sport photo¬ 
graphy, but is a sport in itself. 

It must not be assumed, however, that 
any snapshot of any sailing yacht necessarily 
means a picture, any more than any snap¬ 
shot of a beautiful landscape produces an 
exhibition print. Certain points must be 
observed, apart from those of photographic 
importance; although in regard to the 
latter, yachts at sea, or even on an open 
reach of a river, provide pictorial subjects 
that are probably more easily photographed 
by the amateur \vith an ordinary camera 
than any other. 

The reason for this is that the environment 
of the subject is particularly helpful for 
snapshot work ; the light is generally better 
in comparison with that over the land, the 
atmosphere is clearer, and reflect ion of light 
from the water helps still further in the 
production of fully exposed negatives with 
high speeds and smaU stops. 

With no other rapidly moving object can 
tlie instantaneous exposure so readily catch a 
picture as a yacht under full sail in a breeze. 
It is a subject that is simple to deal witli 
from the technical point of view, and there¬ 


fore can be attempted with confidence by 
any snapshottei. There is little or no ad¬ 
vantage accruing to the photographer with 
elaborate apparatus ; the beginner with the 
cheapest hand camera can get good yacht 
photographs, provided he chooses the right 
point from which to take them and selects 
the correct moment for exposure. 

This is necessary for successful pictorial 
w'ork, but, at the same time, when a regatta 
is in progress subjects for pictures present 
themselves with such prodigality, and the 
lighting is usually so favourable, that ev^ery 
snapshot will generally produce some sort of 
pleasing result. For the amateur, however, 
groups and racing yachts that primarily 
constitute a pictorial composition are likely 
to make an immediate appeal without any 
knowledge of ev^en the name of the yacht or 
of the race that is in progress. 

Viewpoint. If a single yacht is photo¬ 
graphed, the full broadside view is generally 
less attractive than one taken more or less 
bow on. If action is to be indicated, not 
only must she be sailing but she should be 
taken when she is moving rapidly through 
the water and heeling over under pressure 
of the wand. For this purpose the lee-side 
should be chosen, with the crew on deck. 

When groups of yachts are desired, the 
start of a race is best for the purpose, and a 
definite point of view can then be chosen to 
avoid unsuitable backgrounds, in the shape 
of land, which may be close at hand. 

The direction of lighting should also be 
considered ; an entirely different effect will 
be obtained when photographing with the 
light or against it. With the light, a better 
idea of the white sails of the yachts against 
the sky is obtained, but frequently when 
taken against the light, or at an angle, better 
tone values throughout are obtained, and a 
more pictorial result secured. 
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SAIi-S IN THE WlND^ Whether the camera 1$ u$ed ac dose quarters or at a (distance, the yacht with sails unfurled always 
provides a subject that Is full of interest and beauty. Here are two pictures, taken under widely difTerinf conditions, which have 
strong individoaJ appeal. The upper photograph shows a yacht running dead before wind m squally weather. The billowing 
spinnaker shown in relief against the sky adds much to the impressiveness of the scene. In the lower picture interest is centred 

on the crew of the vessel which Is sailing in a light wind 

Photos, F. U Monimer, Han. F,R,PS. Both photogrophs token o[ f 11, 1/150 sec,, no ^fter; upper with S.S. pan. fitm; lower with HS. pan. piate 
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\y\ii:ii thci c i& Eli Lie wind and t he )Mit$ 
are becalmed, they can be pliotngmphHi 
at C-Inpie ijuurters, and attlucttve 

mnettioiisi obtained in the water. Thm 
points of view are available (or the yadu 
photograpliLT^ all of which I lave possibiliUes 
for picture snaking, rbe hrst is on the sborf! 
or a pie.r-hMfl, and the yadits ^hich soiiie- 
tiriiL's approaeii quite close can be snapped 
in comfort, but thfl \'iewpoinl is restricted ; 
secondly, from the deck of one of Lhc racing 
yachts ilself. Here some fine foreground 
groups of the crew nre fiometimci! obtiiinnble. 
TJn^ help iJie eomposition. ITilrdiyp from 
a motor-bc^tp whidi enables the yachts to be 
photo^niphed from ^ number of poinLs of 
view. The last Is probably the best for the 
purpose, and the hnesf yachting^ picturua 
aro generallyoblaiiicd when the pholographcr 
is alM afloat, A good viewpoint in this case 
for getting pictures of mdng yadibs is rcear 
one of Llie mark-boats. 

On the technical side, the stnitter of the 
camera can generally he driven uL its fasLestt 
and a coRiparatjvely small stop used in the 
lens ivitli any of the mndem higU-s^peed 


films or plates. Plates, of course^ sbouhl be 
backed, and lui a%xrage exposure Of fTi 
or /l6, and i/ioo to i/aw jwk* on a 
brighf sunny day will give fully-exposed 
negatives. The light Is generally sufficiently 
gwd also lo enable pane hromatic material 
and a filter to be imed at Lhese speeds^ and 
this will help to secure many fine ctoud 
ellects. in conjunction with rhe white Kailsn 
that might otlierwise be luiit. 

11 the weather is rough the lens of the 
camera must be protected agaiuist aplasLiiug 
by spniy^ or a blurred result will occur. A 
lens hocKl is also an advantage, and this 
should l>e circular to protect the lens not 
only fi'om siuiligliL above but front rejected 
light from the 'vater below. 

Need for Large Finders. A direct-vtsion 
finder is best. Finders fitted to some 
cheap hand cameras are ridiculously small. 
For (hot^ who are attciupting the work 
seriotisly, o large direct-vision finder is the 
ideal. This finds-, nf the same she a? the 
plate ur Ohn, should-be ^ed above the lens, 
and have mter^c ting Wes dividing it into 
quartem, A sighting pin at the rear nf the 



A SIX-'KETAE PUCL- Tht thnil Aif ■ lisi baiitiiTQUi ^*iElrtr h TltUEy lunEsud In rhli idfrirxc pkcuf* -ol ne 

mHCj-i- u-iik which fwML «4ulA4nll t -iCCdmlaTijInt l\tm campBijijan,. In iijfh -CifCUinitinCti 3 . ISfid-tr || 1^4- 

moiE JiuiEiihLfl. iiuf m In hnd chnuld In yinti la urvn ihi duiF o/ Qr«t4C£lai| Ibv IfPl Iroffi nMULurd ilin niln4f*d 

lljlif IfAin eK* W|{ir 
PlHfa F.;. Mariimcf, Hon FJiAJ 
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camera above the focal plane will now serve 
as a guide when pointing the camera at the 
object to be photograplied, the top of the 
sighting pin coming level witli the p>omt of 
the intersection in the wire finder when the 
camera is held level. With this accessory 
the yachts can be viewed in comfort without 
having to strain the focus of the eyes, 

After-Treatment. The development of 
negatives of these brightly illuminated sub¬ 
jects calls for careful attention, and in the 
case of all well-lighted sea and yachting 
subjects it is well sometimes to start develop¬ 


ment with a restrained developer until the 
image has appeared, and complete develop¬ 
ment with a dilute normal developer. Other¬ 
wise the tendency is for the negatives to be 
too hat and lacking in contrast • 

ZEISS IKON, LTD. The following are 
the principal Zeiss Ikon cameras except the 
Contax and Contaflex, which are dealt with 
separately under that heading. Specifica¬ 
tions of the Movikon 8 and Movikon i6 are 
given in the list of sub-standard cine cameras 
in pages 313-316, and of Zeiss Ikon enlargers 
under Enlargers : (7). pages 662-665, 


C9rn«r^ 

Type 

Leu'. 

Shutter 

View-Finder 

Picture Siae 

&OX Ten go r 5^ / 18 

Bos. 

Goers Frontar /ij 

T. 8 c L ,. 

Frame .finder 

if X r| in. 

■> .. M 


(+ Snpplc- 
mcntarv for por¬ 
traits) 


Tw'o large bnUjant 

3 ^ X 1 } in. 

.. .. 54/2. 

- '* '■ 

Gr^rz 14- a Suppk- 
mcjitary lenses! 


n n tt 

3iX2i in 

H .. 54/15 

. 

. ' . ■ ): 

* .. 

*W f7 * - 

4 iX 2\ in 

Netur SfO .. ... 

R.F. folding 

Nettar/ 6,3 

Berval or Teltua 

Optical D,y. .. 

a+X li in. 

« SI 0;2 . 

j, 

/7.7 .. ,, 

.Automat 

D.V. frame and brilliant 

3 ix 2 l in. 

. 5IS/DK ... 


M /4-5 

Klio 00 .. ,. 

Optical D.V. .. ,, 

il in. 

515,U ... 

n 

/6.5 . /4.S ^ 
f3*5 orTessarf4-5 

Derval, Telma, 
Klio Of Com- 
pnr, or Com- 
pur Rapid 

D. V. frame and brilliant 

3iX 2 I in 

Ikonca 520/10 


Novar /s.s or Zeiss 
Tcssar/ 3.5 

. Com pur Rapid 

D.V. frame 

; 13 , X r} in. 

„ 520 

n 

Telma. Klio, 

Compur aad 
Compur Rapid 

Optical D.V, .. 

X i] in. 

„ 520/J6 . . 


Xovar / 4 . 5 , Novar 
/3-5r or Zeiss Tes- 
sar/s.s 

/-■ n * . * * 

X at in. 

520/2 .. 

t * 

Zeiss Tessar fJt .5 or 
/3.8 

Compur Rapid 

Albada D.V. and brH- 
liant finder 

liXal in. 0 : 
divided 

„ 520/(5 . 

f tt 

Novar 74.5 

Telma or Compur 


4 |x 2 i in. or 
divided 

Super tkonta 530 .. 

R.F. folding, 
with coupled 
iXTtutiug inredge 
xlistanee meter 

Zeiss Tessar fs-S 

Compur ,, 

Albada D V .. 

X t| in. 

,, „ 530/2 ... 


Zdss Tessar fy.s or 


it II »+ * ■ 

3 i X 2 I m. or 
divided 

530/IS 

- 

Zeiss Tessar 74.5 

Compur Rapid 

jr it % 

4 j X 2 ^ in or 
divided 

Super ikanta 0. 531 


Zeiss Tessar 73.5 ,, 

j” 

,p. V ^ ^ 

21 X i| in. 

.. .. 53 ia.-. 


, . fys ., 

1- ir 

, .. ,. 

3 | X si in O' 
divided 

530/16 

Don b-k-ex ten¬ 
sion (or lod- 
dim. plates, 
and dlm-paok 

r. . /3*S .. 

Compur Rapid 

Built-in D V. .. ., 

2i X 2^ in. 

lcar«Kfl 

Zetss Tfissar 74*5 1. 

Brilliant and Albada 
D.V 

Fdm : jjx aj in.. 

ot divided 
Plates and F.F. : 
3 i 2i iJa. 

Ikoflex 1 ... ... ... 

Twia-lcns reOcic 

Kovar/6.3 ., 

Ikode^ Dervak 

Ground glass and D.V 
formed by hood 

2i X 2^ in 

„ II ... 

IT 

Novar 74 - 5 . Zeiss 
TrEotar 73.5 or 
Zeiss Tessar 73.5 

Ikodex Derval, 
Klio, Com p ur, or 
Compur Rapid 

. p* 1- 

2IX 2i in. 

Super Neticl 1 

Muiiaturc, with! 
coupled 
raage-dndcr 

Zeiss Triotar/^.s, or 
Zeiss Tessar 73.5 

BIctaJ Focal 

Plane 

Optical buQt'in D.V. 

24 X 36 mm. 

,, t II ... ... 


Zeiss Tessax 

,f . ' 

■r it M , * 

•• -i 

Ncttax *.* „* 

r ” 

Various : inter¬ 
changeable 
Zeiss Tessar 5 ,. 



ft 

Haximar. 207/3 .. 

D.£. folding 
for plates and 
^m-pack 

Compur Rapid 

Brilliant and wire frame 

3 i X sk 

„ 207/7 . 

I* H 

** 

D.A. Compur ,. 

» # ■ 

9 X 12 cm. 

207 :'t . 

tr ft 


Compur If 

Brilliant and wire frame 

10 X 15 cm 

t<J«' 250/3 .. 

,> r 

Zei^ Te^ar 7^5 ,. 

D.A. Compur 
Rapid 

34 X 2 iin 

„ 250,7 .. ... 


pt it * 

Compur .. 

Briiliant and wire f rame 

9 X 12 cm. 

214/3 ... 

jp jj 

Zeiss Tessar 73.5 .. 

D.A Compu. ., 
Compur 1 1. 

3tX2l In. 

.. 214 / 7 ... .. 


tt *t ft "' 

D.V, frame^ 

9X12 cm 

N ex tel ... . . ... 


Zdss Tessar 74'5 
Zeiss Tessar /i.J. 
or Zeiss Bio-Tes- 
sar 73.S 

Foc^ Plane .. 

9X12 cm- 
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scale by 3, 5, 10 or 20^ as fndicatoH 
an an Enj^a^'fid attadicrd to 

the instrument. 
T\iii Hdioii h 
suitable far both 
dayMj^lit and 
artificial fight. 

■L Tlie Helicon coiiibinc'd 

distance and exposure 
TncfcT a combjiialLit3i.i of 

tfic Helios photo-eiectric 
expcKure meter ciescribcd 
above and the Zeiss Ikon 
I Via roNiftng wedge distajicc 

I meter. 

I Distar and Froxar 

Lenses, The Zeiss DLstar 


ftidK, Ztbi 
Ikfln 

FA F* 7 n HtK-h>- 
■4d ly Ci]nixji.H 
maunEHil -eki 
F*iinBrm hud 


AlWyfl. PlcQO 'NiJhH” 

t ^ A t«-| I 4 c t r P < *!(t|*ciiir5 
A^yMurlni 'jC l| 


C^.rn*x f»|>^ 

diietliM Ipfiint-Mri fiQir 
m+KlflJl B4Cit|i-« of 
Ifflilll ot^dCIi And 
t « FP f -y^d y C-L I « nI In 
naluni ilu Br wiilIi 
r:"duEiJafli 


XlflSIKOH lUPfift EKOHTA JU Id. ThP^ f^Mkni 

cini</x cLkAx ilE^dn «»perfym 2± v 1| It ii fitttd 

wlih K ?fll» Tmwr f2J& or iTS.S +*rt:, * Comfhjr R^pld aNuu*^. 

■H I ZciH IJ<*n r^Litkn ] woifff rti4t*r 




being the 
ncc^ty to 

nOViltON 8 CiNt CAMERA A 

p-ritiifcfto kfiitiiifnm niBd otniyr pc^itih Mpostirelitnc 
4^&«c-Gi|Nc. *|P»h yr Aih 4in|}« wr ^r„,™ „ 

Knk-h^->alcftL film ium 311] SUO^V O CM| tilO 


Helios Exposure Meter. One sets a 
scale Ui the speed of tlie film materfaj used 
and looks through the Instniment towards 
the object to Ih; photographed, U'hen the 
pointer has been brought oppctiite an index 
friscn in thu cynpiEM, I he exposure time for 
alJ diaphragm stops ut any flJm or pinte 

speed can 
be read off 
at a glance- 
The Helios 
givw accur¬ 
ate measure' 
ments when 
lighting con- 
ditions are 
quite u li¬ 




ter iors or 
where t li E 


1|r{4 npf^ 

4 Ijcc^-D n 4 t tI e« 
urtfifc^ ^ -^pr 
inf X-rir yximxyrn 
Itxm-ml-Liedi ttiMw 
TfiEh CflnuH 
tixBd an 4 
nf«f\ 


and Proxiu" lenses 
ore high-grade 
supplement ary 

lenses to be ti$ed 

in front of theiisuid 
lens. The Uistar, 
since it incruasen 
the focal length. 
IS particularly u^- 
ftil for photoigraph- 
Lng dibKaiit objccLs. 
Tiie Proxarredure^ 
Ehetlfective 
focal length 
of tfie lens 
for work In 
conllned in* 


normal leni 
doci not inrlude the desired angle. 

Zeiss Ikon Film. Ikon fUm is madi 

ill thrctf^ grades—Standflid Speed: ib 
Scheiuer, □rthodiromatic, Orthochrom ; 2S 
Scheiner* fast orthochromaticL Fanchrom 
Z7® Sdieiiita:, last panchromatic. 
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ZOO PHOTOGRAPHY IN BRITAIN 

J- £. Saunderij F.l.S. 

There li an abundance at nuterJal far [he camera Jn the numGraui ^aalagical e^ublish 
mrnti Great Britain, und the keen photajrmphc r cin iccure PL ■ ilnflQ vi%\i a whoh 
xflHtt of h(£hly uciificcory ifiSnul iEudS^t. The n«oiury prapariEionf ^or luch an 
eacunslon, both \n regard to aopiraiai aad obUinJn^ pefmKu» are here explained by 
Mr, i, t. Siurhdcn, F.Z.S.. the weM-knawn expert In koo photofrpphy 

nfu An/nuJ ; fiJnd etc. 


zoo is n liappy Imiiiing-^iound ior 
niiy ama.Teur photographer, the happy- 
lucky suupsliutLcr as well astliocx^ 
pert worker He hi^s a tine :nTuy of temptitig 
subjects a1mi.ist rcady-mndt for hb camera. 
With any type ni bant! camera, linwever 
simple, the phclo^rapJicf has a wide choice 
Cl!' at tract ivR subjects—birds, beasts and other 
creamres awaiting him. if the light is ^ood 
enoiijfh for snapshotring+ ^bich of the 
omtofia] is easily locklcil 
The photographex wi!li a real interest in 
jiiimalt^, w ho seeks genuine likenesses/* 
lias a harder task than tJio casual snapshot ter 
but he has a rich field for endeavoui:, and he 
•wiW enjoy to the full the ronlest of wits 
hctw'cen hiEiiscIf and same siliy, nervous 
Treat I ire. which gives such a zest to adTp-ancwl 
work in zoo phoLo^rapliy. 

^ioreover, zoo work is a good test of photc> 
graphic technique, uitd there is therefure 
much to he said for an occasional rish lo a 
zoo with a uiinnriii vvuii for tlicniri: who have 
Jiltle or no interest in animals. 

Rcstricttons. zoos in BTitaiu, 

piihtif and private, offer no objection lo 
bona Ixdc ainateur dnenmtognjpliy with sub¬ 
standard cine cameras (thsjse using H-mm., 
0..‘)-iijm. mid iG-mm. /dm}^ and without 
any troiibiB ahoiir permits; hut some kcw 
restrict the use uf Lriixafi, 

Tn rhe fending zoos there is a definite 
ptohibitioii of Standard-size citie caTiicnu=. 
There ceriamly was in t.ondon and hifs- 
uadc in I93&. Here the rights huve hcvii 
,Tcqnirefl by a him comjiany, 

Any user of ii staiidurd-tizif ciiu: cajnera 
should therefore inqiiin? abnui the reguhiionf; 
befurv tukiii^ such appal it Etis tu A KKh 
He sJiould write to the snpenntendeni ai 
feast a Week before his visit. 

Some Basic Priocipfes* Here ane :i fevv 
h:.i?ic [HJints uud priiidplc^^ diawii fryni 


my UWMI ex|)erieucc, for good koo pfctiires 
fit for reprodnetitm or e^zhihition ^ 

Never undef-expOH:. Use \ui e^^posiirt: 
meter or calnilafnr and obey it. Jl in donht 
give the film tile bc^i]i:fit of the <!tiubt^ uiid 
give the longer exposure. 

Except for ligfit-touiL-d subjircts (such as 
pelicans, polar hears or small creatiifcsh 
treat most zoo subjects as " dark ubjccis 
iiear camera "“to quote the exposure guides. 
This applies,, for irtstaiicCp to such picliirta 
aft lionx at twidve or thirteen feet auff closer. 

Never niitke an c.^|K^utv with the jitiri 
diri^cily behind you and your i^hadow' running 
up towards the clikT object in the picttire. 
That will give you .t fiat lighting. 

Never attempt an end-cin clo.se-up view 
of an animal. Tliat gives you a disioned 
icnderirig, with foririihortcjiin^ and bad 
modelling—the head of a cat with the body 
of it kitten, m WToug shape" of a head* 
.■\nimals lunvitig briskly are diflitult 
subjects^ re4[iiirii]g high ^hutter speedFl and 
big aperture lenses, Hest leave these to 
ex|a'rl workern, with AiMfcialiin oiithts, such 

as the press photographers. H is difficult 

to fuciw on a maving animal. BoT sclixt a 
panicuiar spot and make your expiwure as 
the UTiimal reacttcji that spot, even if vou 
have to tvaii some time for that moment. 

It Ls important that j^tanding qunflriipeibi 
shoujd be recorded with four leip, not ihreo, 
Dver and zebras arc trui often mifircpacsentcd 
in ibis direction when a phoiogtapher gets 
Ehdr front legs dead in line. They ihvn 
appear to l>e kllini; over I 

if you wek anhnfd purlraits, never point 
your camera steeply upward at a close-up. 
That meajLS a distorted linage^ ?fucb as 
exaggerated nostrils and dwarfed foreheads. 

Aim at getting a good rendering of tc.vturE! 
of hide or fur or plumnge in a ponr.iEi, A 
itkilful placing of the aniniiil, or a cfioicu uf 


SlJl 
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I lie riglu iiLand- 
point according 
to klic liglsting 
av^ilnhle at the 

Tnuniifiit svlW help 
to fin i hi^ for you. 

Rirascni.'ihly ade¬ 
quate o\'pn«Hre 
is ujiseti lial, of 
course. 

On no accniini 
s]:mitkl Lk photO' 
gfapliof jump 
ovtT a mo bnriicr. 

In London Zac 
\^'hi|isiiadc 
can be fmcfi lor 
doing ilib. and in 
any cnRe it is 
diiuj^ucuus, Ktvc~ 
forget that 
aniiuaJ 

lion nr l;eo].iarci 
tan put |ji5 paw, 
with thn.sfi H!m- 

bly sliarp daws 
at the enri of 
it, tliroiigli the 
bars. Too many 
cardr:*^ pholOgraphcrs have been hart 
througli gatcHcrajihing. antJ yoti can be 
ejected ignofnitUouiJy from Hie Garflens for 
doing it. 

If you to got nearer than the barriera 
allow, seek the aid ol u keeper, who will 
lielfj you il it is permissible. Never mind if 
ynii see other plit:itogTap1iier:> inside a barrier : 
they may be knotvn in the animals. For 
instanet^^ tbv black ])aiitlicr, " Nigger/' in 
the Londom Zoo, is in the habit of feuding 
from my hiigiirs and knows me Wdl, hm it 
would be dangerous for a stranger to it. 

If you find wire iietting between you and 
your quarry ^ place your lens dose agaicuit llie 
wires and they will not show up in >^iir 
negative ii you are iwing a lens of big 
apemire—bay fe.G or Al,5, TJiiS applies |o 
netting, not stout iron bara. Tlic diiiubt 
nitntatunsi miirY be an e.\Cq?tion 10 this 
rule, blit it certainly applic? to .i\ x in. 
mmeras and larger biiiCb, 

[f vou ivont good picture? situdy Lhe 
lighting before you make an exposure. Hack 
Ughung, Of nearly hack lighting, h often 


A JUNGLl KINO. \tv AptlFrit Ih* iWrw 109 lnhib^(»ntl 1 ipproK^ n 

lorbliidMi, ■ LiSsphnia tin ta at Uw irKMirtC tJIih. TIiII Hr* ilirflir 4 f 1 Ikflil ¥*111 tnid* 

I |l-^i1 Dlll9^ Irm. Tfan lanilr^falH mi>d«iriTif ind food faripa£lilTB wdllIiJ ihi-ri batn 

l^pueibEi-lfuUB w^ih in 9 f^iWMrf lirirti iiud mi ihm pirn* rmiB 

t- f Z4., I f%i i*Cr. fS-A: Cw/fes- S jc 4 i^m 

a good jmlicy—as in tliii 
bears and boiis in London 
bgliting Aha luilptii to liabduc the barsib 

tigbuess of $ome 200 hackgrotineb. and it 

avoiii^ the ilLdigunrig sbatluvi'^ of bar:& 
acro$$ an animal's skin, Vou must judge 
eadi case un its iderits^ of course, and 
accordingly, but do not be afraid 
lightbig tKcasioiially. 

A lens bood, to keep unwanted light from 
yoUT kuis, ispeciatly xti against-the-light 
shots, ii almost a_s cssentiaj as the len4 
ilsell, 1 lie vex imike a shot out of doors 
without a lens hood on my lens, either in 
cine or still work. 

Helpfulnesf of Keepers. Pboiographcr^ 
will find EDO kcupciia deddiHliy helpful as; a 
rule, in some zoos the keeper may take you 
into an enclosure or even bring a nncatuie 
OUT imo the open for your benefit. In London 
Zoo my CO-worker. Miss Gladys Callow^ and 
I have had many snakes (not poisonous ones) 
out in the open* often on the Reptile House 
roof, far our photographic purposes or to 
enable ils tu get belter acqmtnted with them. 
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VV'i! Imve also \md youn^ leopards, lions, tiy:ers. 
cagltfS, nlJjgators And rroaliires out. 

Further* have gone into many ca^^es with 
oneatures such as hippos, ^rafl'es. ornnu- 
outaiigH, «iglosi, Vallures^ chcctiihs and others 
in order to get intimate pirtnres of thejn. 

Zoos ^ary in tlicst- mi^uers* but hoftdon 
Zo<i aliowis more privileges of this kintl than 
any fJiliEr ill Europe. Edinburgh forbids any 
such tiling, but Bristol pcrrnils rcrlain ad¬ 
ventures of tilt kind. Inquire on the spot if 
you Wfint a keeper's help in any directiuu, 
and do uul forget that when lie helps you it 
is o maT ler of conferring a privilngt; on you 
and not a part of hi;^ duty. Tliete are suit¬ 
able wa^^ of showing your graritudu l>Eyuzid 
a casual TJiank you at the end of his 
assistance. 

zous ha ve objectioiis, which i share, 
to liashligllt exposures on aninuds in cages 
iir cuclosiires, bul occasionally a Hash-bulb 
exposure (not flash-pow<ier]| may be allowed 
if you seek pamissjon beforehand and it is 
done under ihe supervisaon of a zoo olFicial— 


but not without. The London Zoo, however, is 
chary' almut giving periuisiiion, especially in its 
Aquarjutn, or in places where the animal 
might be sEartkd. Su do not be surprised 
if the reciue?ii U met by a firm No/' 

Indtxir photography u |)Ossibk in the 
London I Jen Hoiisu* Monkey Hniw, Bird 
House and Koiiicnt Huum; if you have Oii 
A|.5 lens and a fast hlrii or pla te- So also Lr it 
possible in the Dublin Liou House and tht^ 
Lion House a I Belle V' ue, Manchesier. 

Of late years 1 have had little luck with 
efforts in the London Zjoc's Aquarium since 
the skylight over rertaiii tanks was dtirkcned, 
A rleiighitul spot this, and execedingly 
interesting but diflicull fur phutograpliy. 

Apparatus- A word ahniit app;iratus. 
If you seek only " happy souvenir snap¬ 
shots yoii need not despise i he simple 
box-rorm camcm, like the Brownie antf 
" AlLDistance "* Ensign and Bos Tengor, il 
I hin t in sn uisliinc; ttnd you tiiC chrome 
or other fasi film. The iijHo-daie miniature, 
such fts the Cun Lux and the I.OEca, will do a 



riL.1CAr4''S PXAADE Tki fiulni. uciiurfi: ivd <p]F«irlrEf.v lii# itl* ;^1kaA ^l(* il 4 >*r-« Tvjtibl# ch||#£ 1 ifrr 1^4 
SHirJculirlT wlirA X c'HW H In iMi phscnfrapli. WNin nHl.lnt i toa piMvr* wilh i* ^wC-d^f b«ck HXfVtlni 

n ^in #ltlrx^, m rhli miiiii In luppnutnf thm hxnlinBi bI uiIj' hlchfr-mirrOt 

tlw®, i. £ £duj>^. rz$,: l,M m. fli74J 
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dtiit oi wutk ill n 200, esp«icially 
if you iDi<^rchangedhl^ lenses of varying 

ffKal lengths, Voii m:ty, in fart, S4.‘v more- 
Leicaia !□ the atrie in the London Zoo than you 
cotild SCO atipvhere etse in Tiril^^in, 

Viiry fine work cjin 1 >e! dune ahiu with :$uch 
tniiUi'unienl^ as the Sus?cr Ikonta. Ikollex 
and RoUeilicx. [larticularly on subjects from 
(} ft. to 20 ft. fruni ihi! camera. WhefI 1 am 
using a cine camera—and J iesc cameras 
taking S-mm., mm. and i6-min. filniii—1 
always lake with me my Super Ikonta for 
the still ” picture that is certain lo present 
itivclf at snirn^ iiitcrliidc in the due work. 

That 2i-in. square negative Ls exceedingly 
useful 10 a worker who wants lantern sJides 
for liii; lucluring : suid the Supet Tkulllu, 
with lU easily managed range-riitder coupled 
tn the fnens-sing rnovemenf.dnes wfiat I want 
'.dill a certainly and ntpidilv and ghes me 
delightful negatives. 

For .serion.s animEil jdialcj^aphy lliiuru 
111 nolhuigp in my view, to equal the 
retiex camera wirh a long-foctts lens. My 
ow'n pet csiiTiciUj a Grallex, uin:^ aci olth 
fashioned si7>e -5 X 4 in, plates and hlm^ 
packs. Tt is equipped with an K|-in, lens 
plus two tele-anastigmais—a 12-in. Dallon 
and a 1 7-1111. Bulion. 1 find myself using my 
Iclcdcnwi'i^ more and more, and my Si-in. 
lens less than liefore, eveept ff>r close-up 
pictures. TliiH ui certitinly isut a hiker's 
fxjcket out fit, hill is a specialisrs apj^iaialus 
for a special line in photography: and after 
thirteen years' eonsLanl work with it I have 
no wish to change any item in it. 

Least of all w'oiild I give up thoM Dalian 
Icle-anastigmat^. Here is my reason ; Whm 
you deal with a. linn at ao ft. fic is a small 
nhjfTit on the fucuaifing acreeu witli ihc 8^-111. 
lens; but change to the 12-111. Dallon and 
5tand in thn same .sjmr, and the image of 
ihat hon becomes nearly twice as long and 
twice high. In other words, if with the 
Sj-in, Icn.^ one jxistage ^jtainp would cover the 
iniu&e of that Jfon on my focussing screen, 
it would take four postage stamps to cover it 
whnn the Dallon in in pusitiuxi on the camcia. 

Thai enlarged image means a definite 
advantage when hig enlargements are needed. 
And I am accrnslomed lo see my negatives 
enlarged sometimes to 43 in. by jfi in, 

PiUt even lie iter than incic size ii= tliu 
iiiq>rovtd quality of ihe image given by Uifr 


tele-anastigmat in the caste of many ^Liuifia] 
subject!. The modelling h better and the 
background is made less cbtnisive. Too 
many animal pholngraphent pay insunicieriL 
attention lo Lbc niodclLiiig of ihcfr portrait- 
subject. 

Porirait photographers usr long-fnciis 
lenjsCH in the i^Luditi for huiuan port rails. 
W'liy not, then, use long-focus lenses for 
animal poriTriitiirc also, esjiecialty ais there 
is llic qui^slLon of the tcxlure of the fur or 
feather 10 be considered ? 

One of the rery^ms why the animid jkil- 
iraits cl the Jaic Gambier l^olton, taken forty 
years ago, are still imchalienged ninster- 
]3]ei';e5s in ihcir line, even in tlicac dav^ of 
better up}>aruuis lUid superior mateiials, is 
that he almys used long-focus 
An ordinary 15-ill. ui 17-ui. aiiu^li^inut 
would be too bulky and unwieldy (or hand 
camera ivork, bm T can, and do, irse my 
17-ill. DEdJuii, willi iny cmiicra held In my 
hands, tor e-vpo$tires of a lenth of a second 
at /5 ,Tj, and re^jidarly and con ri. stently I got 
the ic^uIl^ 1 want. Al Wliipfinade a letc' 
ana^tigmat is essential for good, satisfying 
vi'ork, a.H the unimab one wants inn.sL ale 
Fliluated a long way away by photogruphic 
^Lunilarcls. That I feci is wIktu the DaJlun 
scores over the miniature c^aniera. and over 
the tens of orthodox focal length, ^Id 
with qiiurlcr-plaLc and 2A X in. reflexes. 

For serious animal work the plate nr film 
should be really firtliD<'hnH7i:itic {ir ]5aii- 
chroniatic. I believe in yellow filters, but 
use them very little, because their iis^ 
requires much lon,^t:i eX|K>^urcs. If I fuui' 
that with Panatomic film pack my exposure 
shonlrl hfl 1/Z5 .see. at /j.b (the DoHon at its 
full apeiLuieh the use of a 2I tiniesr filter 
requires an exposure of t.'io sec. at /5.6. 
and this iiu-rea?^ the riflk of movernent 
showing on the film. 

Unless the subject is exceplicmaJly difficult 
or riiTc, nu conscientious animal phntographer 
will tolerate " movement " in his picture— 
except perhaps slight niovement in 5ome 
u mi Important small dutail of die picture. 
There has to be some very urgent and 
exceptional juRtificalion to jiemiii even 
slight mown Lent jHhowing in au anint^tl 
picture, someihing such as the Jact ib,tt it 
vras a imiquc Dcca.Rion which is not likely 
to recur. 
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THE MANICURE. Thi* ptsasing phocogmph, which wm taken indoors^ called for critical focussing in order to obtain a 
rendering of the elephant's oucllne^nd akin texture* since there is little contrast in the tone of the subject and the background, and the 
tighclng preienced difftcolties. The inclusion of the human element It effective In emphasizing the buik of the animal 
Pr/zeivinnieg photatraph in ths M^dtrn En^zhp^dh of PhowsfOphy'* Compstitiem l/iS tec. at fA3: Sclo f-G. Pan^flim: tekan at 

3.10 p.m, In /un^; CTeerge Robinson 
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IN FEHSIVE HOOP'. 'Hi-* uini nut Unfi |lia tag^^r^ |iiiliv-lii isranj livioiirlBf wlih iggg j^hg^f n^hjan^ aori 

In 1. lirthlirfie ihut iJ m Tht iP thii ^cttiri li R^. a RH^tikun iMiptna m ^44 

PJio^r f I'kk. at r4J^; Tauar 


Sq m-any nnimais have prot^tive colora- 
Tiorip wirh not mnch rone-crjntmst, thar the 
" chrutne ” fihna with tljL‘ir urtliocLroinatic 
coiTCciions will give a result dmMt as 
satisfying as a pan. him. The ejc^eptionf? axe 
i:£iMiis in which thn creaium lias htuzne shades 
of retl or ytUnw-fecl in ibi coloration, parrots 

and toucans and certain ntltures in pa rtimixaT. 

Film Packs* T find film pack.^ uxtni- 
ordinarily good in animal woiii. One advan¬ 
tage is that you can take a i^ond ex|iostife 
nr a series of ex|>0rsitres xvith the mmlmuni of 
movement, a real aj^-^t in dcallti;? with 
nervous creatures, A perfect negative is as 
easy in obtain on a film pack as on a plate, 
in my experiencci and there is less rtsl^ Of 
pinholes b^ause there are no gh^ chippings 
to fail across the surface of the film. 

Anyone who lias trouble with fdm packs 
should examirie Carefully hx$ adapter to see 
if it squeezes the pari:, A number of 
adapters, pven nf wdl-kiiuvi-u makes, are a 
little too light to do their W'ork properly. 
Exiiuiples of good adapters are those fiupplicd 
with the Graficx. Soim Rcfliix. ^Lncluir Una, 
and Adams raflexLs 


Finally, a piei;e of apparatus which can 
hnd plenty torjnploy it in a goex} zoo is tliu 
stereoscopic camera. I wonder that more 
stereoscopic workers do not become regular 7xx> 
v^bdtorx, Kceing that uver^' zrxi ba?^ cuuntlt:^ 
opportunities for seciuiiig fascinating stereo- 
^opic pictures—pictures with a thrill, pictures 

mure sati^ifying rhan thciso ciuuntrj^ Jmies 
wkb a hikci wulkmg down the middle, 
or a youth in plus louts studying the 
Uodsrape, merely there to pm vide a fore¬ 
ground cbjeet 

In 1037 was talk of more provincial 
zon^, but at all events we bad at die end 
of ibc year Tioos at Lundon (Kegeni s F*ark), 
Whipsnade. Edinburgh. Dmiley tin the 
Midlaurls}^ Belle Vue (Manclicsler), Clifton 
{Bristol], Cliessingtorj (Surreyh Upton (Ches¬ 
ter), LSverpOi>l, Cobtree (MaidRloneh Black¬ 
pool (the To work Dublbi, and Be Hast- 

li] tJit acres of the Lonrion Zoo yon 
wHIl find more cameras in use ihan you will 
ace :mywd]L'3c obit: In Britain. The London 
Zoo ^inost zoos, in lact) w^elcomes the 
photographer provided ihai he docri not 
mn himEHitl into daiigoi. 
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GENERAL INDEX 

":“v'r«7covi>"«'p^E^T" 

ffStiK»naAffS'/4Ss 

r‘Tv«£Ks=^l»^ 

6 “fty/^ros ill ite/«s, (Ahs: Camera, repeating back, 37!> 


A BEBBATIOIt, 2U 

^ —aatiinimtl^iu, ^7® 

—ctinomatiCt STtt 
—ca^ia^ or zonal. 07fl 
—cjtr\''ature of field, 87 S 
—ounilliiear distortion^ S77 
-^flafe» 877 
—^pherfcal* 378 
AbsorptiaiL, 29 
Acoentnatioda art iomi, 118 
Accessories, for the begitmer, 1^® 

Add filing Bath, how uiode, 827 
Acme Camera, 280 

Achna, Ltd., aiwl Certo cameras, 261 
—Dolhna camera^, 91S 917, 918. 920 
—Frimarflcx, 920 
Actinic, 29 
—light, 832-83 

Actinograph : See Expceiire Meter 
Actinometo, and actinic light, 30 
—and carbon printing, 244 
—and exposure problems, OSa 
^how used, 704 

aho Exposure Meter 
Acdon Pbo^ogmpliy 30-36 
-cine astwct. 35 

-cornmercuu, 40R 

—^ ■—suitable cameras, 226-27 

Adams Cameras, 36, 228 

—Minex camera, 221 

-^Verto camera, 220 

Adamson. Robert, 798 

Additive Process, colour cuiematography, 


——colour photography, 356-50. 364-71 

— —principles, phi/e/. p. 357 

— —separation tiegat ive* from, 361 
-summary of, 362-^ 

Adept epidiascope, lOOo 
Adhesives, 36, 01 
Allan Lena, ^7^? 

— ^ahle of coverage, 1242 
See alto Dallmeyer 

AduroL 530, 538 . w a 

Advertising Photography in the Modem 
World, 10, 41-49 

-colour work in, 46 

— eoufpmeut and plant for, 49 
_example, 4S'* 4^, 4J, 44, 4S, 46, 47 

— past phases and present trcnds,46 
-scope for amateur 47 

— —stunts, 45 

——various classes, 42 ^ 

Aerial Camera, Barr & Stroud, 55 
— - — Fairchild, 64 

— ’ — niulti-leos. 54-55 ^ 

, - -wldc-angie lens, 55 

__WniIamson Eagle/* 60-52 

_Wllliam^n Pistol, 58 

Aerial FocuJsing+ 442 

Aerial Photography * Practice and Scope, 
50-58 ^ 

-arcliaeologioal uses, 55—56 

—Gamcni gun, 233-34, 2J3 

- -^iiifra-red, 5/ 

-oblique, ^1 , 

London, Jd 

_ verticsd, 61, S3 

Aerograph, 6p 

See aletj Air Brush 
Aerotopogiapb, Zeiss, 54 
Agfa Photo, LtA, 69-60 
— box camera, 190. 193 
—cameras, 228 

_ development formula 14, sno*Et£mttara 

film, 946 

—flashpan, 73* , . 

—low-alkali developer 14 (formnlaX 540 
—Movector, 1667,1069 


Agla ieoM} 

—itovex cine camera, aw 
—plates, lOlS 

— projectors, 1969 _ 

—Eondtnax developing tank, i>m 
— Speedex €lack-61 camcni 019 
Aglacolor, 10, 60, 370-78 
—example, plate /* 366 

—filters for, 409 
—olil process, 358 
— sub'Standard ftltn, 308 
Agitation, In developtnent, 546 
Air-Bells, on Him. 517 
Air Brush, 60 
— — lunts, 1315 

- ‘Use in workiug-up^ 1314 

— —work, 1313 
Albada finder, 1286, J2SS 
Aibsrtype J See Collotype 
Album, for photographs, 60-61 
AJdiy epidiascope, 678 
—lenses, 61 
AlEriston Church, 139 
— Star Inn, 

Ai]-Diatance-2Q camera. 676 
All-Weather press camera, 12aI 
Alpha cjimeta. 239 

Alpine Photography Above the Baowiine 

See aho Mountaineering with the 
Camera : Winter with the Camera 
Altifiex camera, 239. 119$, 1106 
Altre* camera, 230 

Amidol Developer, bromide pnnts, 199 

— -bromide proees, 210 

— —clmractcristics, 530 

-fo^rmulae, &S9', 537, 538 

Amphiblatis, photographmg, 87 
Atnplos enlargers, 664, 665 
Ampro projector^, 1969 
Amprosound projectors, 1072 
Anca Camera, 229. 847 

Angle of View. 79, 716 

--in sports photography, 1183 

Angle Shots* 70-72 
-cine, 74 

- examples, 29, 237 , 417 926 

— from above, 7J, 72, 73, *4 

- from below, 70, 72 

Angle View Finder, 233 236 
Angstrom Uni L 74 

Animal Cmematof raphy, Amateur, 83r-90 
Animal Photography, 75-88 
See aiea Bird Photography ; Natism 
History ; Zoo Photography 
Animation, 90 
—^for cine cartoons, 253-5* 

Animatophoae prolcctor, 1072, 1284-5 
Anti*haktjnn, dyes used, 613 . _ 

Antiques : Sow to Photograph, 00-92 
Apertnie, 25-26, 92 . 523. 524 
—and relative px insures. 691 
Apothecaries* Weight, 1298 
Agnarium Photography, 93-102 
Arc Lamp, “ Meteor '* anmteur, 391 

— —for artificial lighting* 122 

— —for idneranto^phy 393 

— -for filming In colour, 127 

— —effect on exposure 690 
--nae of, 122 

ArchaeMogicaJ Fhotograpby, 103-105 

-aerial, 55-56 - ,, 

_ancient site from the air 55 

— —camera in, 15 
Architectufal Photography. 107-112 
-oameras^ for* 226 

See alto Church Pliotograpby 
ArchitectuM. photographic treatment o 
modem. 817 
Argos Cine Camera, 113 


Arfc in Photography : Simple Frineiples 

Art Tcrina in Photography, 118-19 
Artificial Lighting loc dnematofraphy. 
125-27 

Artificial Lighting lor Indoor Photography. 

110-127 ^ 

—- —commercial studios, 885^ 

-domestic scene. 

-— exposure cliart^ 69* 

—^ —firelight effect, 122 

— —for colour photography* ^9 
-gadget for fixing lights, 125 

— —home portraiture, 1036 

— — m cldld photography 275 

- riort'Uble tightiug outfit, 124 

-pnrtraiture, 884-5 

— — synch roniicd flash 

--used in daylight. 124 

Artistic Work," scope of the term, 44T 
Artotypfl t See Collotype 
Asphalt 127 

Asfigumeiit oI Copyright, 449 
Associative Cutting, examidcs 334 

— —in cinematography, 332 

Astigmatiaiu* 376 . * - 

Astronomical Photography for Amateurs 

127-137 

— ^ —^Anierica nebula, 130 

-apparatus for* 132 

-CaWir and Pollux, m 

_ ^-cornet photc^pb, 129 

-.constellation chart., 129 

- - -importance, 16 

Atheaon, 531 . 

Atmosphere and Atmospheric Effects, 
137-38 ^ 

—In cinematography* 331 
Atmospheric mist, 137 
Antochrome Process i See Lumifim 
Auto^Kine Camera* 302 
AtJtolette Camera, ^9 , 

Automatic Printer. ** Velox/* 48 ^ 438 
Autorange, 220 ^ 

Autotype Co*, and carboii process* 242 
^carbon printing guide, 243 
—repeating back, 360. 337-^8 
Auto ^trii Camera, 229 828 
AUTUMN WITH THE CAMERA : 

(1) StiU Photography, 189-^1, „ 

(2) Colour Photography, 141-42 

(3) Cmematography, 142-44 
Avo Exposure Meter, 798, 719 
Avoirdupois tables, 1298 

Avo Smethurst High*Light Exposure Meter, 
710 

Azol Developer, 5S1* 534 
-for bromide prints. 200 


B 

D ABY Box Tengor Camera, 9X6 

O Baby Brownie Camera, 017 

Baby Miiaphot Enlarger, 662 

Baby Pathfe Cine Camera, advent of, 808 

Baby Sibyl Camera, 917, 918 

Baby Sobo Cameras, 919 

Baby Speed Camera, 918 

Baby Speed Reflex* 919 

Back Focus, 144 

Backgiouudx * Purpose 3e Gboicc, 144-48 
Backgrounds, art term, lift 
—for cat photography, 262, 263 
—for child photography. 274-71 

-professioDal. 282-85 

—for cine titles, 1354 
—for glass photography, 776 
—in antique pbotoijraphy* 91 
—in aquarium photography. Jd- 
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^ukfniuii 

— Fur olliA -M7 

—Ih cIlUFT-h plMiiriHifl|;i!iT, 2W 
—In canuocR-rHi phnu^i^itip, jw-w 
— bl13t<f11 AClUfi, J^i 
Bvkfii^ 1 la 

SKtinc irii nil*, ® 

TlMkUjclitlDff. 11^0 

— —f-Wfc 

S;unD, Friix. 

I1»£^rilbq1it 

— pjM^tjBHTnpliknpl, *#2 

Tiir hUUHi. 

E*lj*o*t flrf I’ffiiJ. 110 ^ 

BliUA C^tfu, Uy-EJ?. ^ 

BiHk 

B«UK»lt« tSnm^ OlH, ITXU 
BdU CkoMTA. 

Baiiiu CAutn. nl& 

iuq4 lA^iul luid, I £71^ 

Buauhv Oibiiri lnvi^iE.'Or a. vl 1 

BiLfliit rhgio^i'h^r iimiL-niti 
—plAI44, lOlfl 
Kfljn ClwE n?. 1T5 

But a Strumt kV«ii l4U kHu^ cvmi-rs, 

5* 

_ —tC-po^nipllllnl liuiLfEijnErLtB, fri 

BuTtkKw, IA2 ^ ^ 

Bu E^*t PbAtACflllbr. 151-s 

■—lltBJlL|]hl^ I 

B*i»V«riL lUiiiiR «Dbfejj[kJ3i 075 

Bukt^'f Rriffwr 

BiL pltvtgm!|l:liw. W 

K*jth t llAtItl HinJflnItiR liftLli 

BftTiplul FUlU. 14?IV 

BKinnTl, bilcE itiTifaD pfnEftV^ £4i 
D4^ OfnJgptDR Tuki &IF1 
fiMiftiua : Eltali hA Ti|P I5ahM») 

Srt iijfni Ikt* CPimrr*; I'jLUntrA 
l^imnflEL«4t. 

^ ft intF-TCl 

-- film I'onEj^iibmvt, 
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—liUjig tifttti for Sriwtvctirwiai', 

— Ulydii, 33ft 

—luLTilniiliiit tintiip 731, 7ft^ 

-'hydfi.wioinriiir, WW 

—hyxvrfwal dhUn^s-, 31V 
■^IllTDO ^05 fiS? 

—tijy^alviai iMitiia. it^7 
—" kastantaiw^il* d^v^Jn^pCMnl-, 373 
—JliiJiilA'Ii JiUlprlLlta, 344 
- - in.rTinkFT luEief. 13139 
—?lfr4n|4LyilniJ|qjiuklK:. lEHJ, 3£1U 
—On^S 4 i 

—Fmiplkcayb&e^luiijait^ 

—PtmaotUi. .&44 
—F.O.P. loDfoyCp l*3Vp J£5dl 
—IBTJit " dum." ]3f]0 
IVnurfftlnl, W4 

—p-^iwkPK 'dalr brnimlEli" |w|"rr, 2dft 
"rfYcraak luth far Fllmwkirir, 3dV 
—rmpiftli. GifVAcrt. iosvd* 

— 4 SeaH d^Ythipim. 34 V, &W, VTV 

—siCcfEy br«T 55 ^, M 17 -d 
-^lup JadJi^ jfiOa 

— fiiT' Jeh FV nnxT^^ 3D-I 
—PulphJdi" tonrr. 1265 

—btr.MMiw Mb. SU 

—bmilbGJp 644 
—lOblEia 3a5 

—Trlrlinriij[r rrtfc-biii, ICKft 
—Wcill'a |Ln.iiiililf pnpi'T, 105 

ifw rr-f*!! DeiYpluipfiiji iWV^ prjMje 

Mfiii'w 

FcUi CiBHrii. 734-755 

— —Ikl, SSiV 

— ^UkMj>- i^kUt^lhat 731, 017 
—CTilMTKi'rp HliJI- 

—FT*‘3i ruTiirra, 7fi6, VSiS 
Fotmidib ii>^4 

FolrlIM.IltalldtI. iitd fUEbcta belkw». ^VS 
Foil cLrViir ptHria, *4 
—OCLtlhla tJATtlL," 

^EipjLilivrBirlib'iiE, ft3.‘4<I 
Far Talbot: TullHitp H^iir^ Pox 

PnmB, diu, 735 
Ft*a*™4*rp JU^ei. 1^54 
i^Eno}. 705 

FniaJaiOiif Ikati. I IT* 

Fm-4jutat FtiAtoftspbir, ■ 55-75ft 

-siEiniildiirn tiT aia-^^bllAdilkHIf. 737 

-^-imrrrV*^, T&rl 

" —ruarkkitt, 7S8 
——ffrlRtloa jiaprftr fiir, 7.ta 

— ^ftprodartlOft fo«. 757 

-[«vhial Lew*. 760 

FH^rtnl. IdtiT 

Primi-^rMwe. WiriBiH iducicat lT clua- 
caflt«naph>\ ifir 
Fnlliaa. 7AV-760 
—Ttaibwa at, 

— Exauii^ of, 747 
—prvvrblLliai licfj TWl 
Pl^E I4|rhttiir< iftiirJiuiEiafrn|i![jpv 
^ — COlOEir T'hntJTprapliy. 4 rjil 
— —T^xacnpfc of. /i-'V 
Fmt M ail aid to t4ct137«i. JIIT 

FfotE lobltcti. cxpoqirw for, 1147 

—ruiuiilL'. JJi^r 

iL«i i^dijw Hiul KjihI 
PaH ntriVi »Aft wiiiiilxiu piimmil i/Mtitn) 

C*5 


—ttia 
InD 


GUM-BlCHaOMAT 6 


r-.AVKA 7 «i-roi 

V ^drvrLoprarol and, 575 
—fweUrt!! atfi<ElTi«p TflO 
lalQ i:£9f«tJt fe»d. 7V1 
inlliiLty, Tdl 
lir]>ri' riFrvi,ii^ &7E] 

ObJ^OlB niDOfTKi. ^ 

Caiuuild. 174 

oudic Afld Plowv PbotomrhjT ■ 3i-77n 

-irUJUpka, ?d%-, FOr. ■ Sf. I 

Sf^ ahtM l-LiiiL PlMtOfEra^by 
dulbrill PipPTp T7l]“773 

-dindtuwr^, 77 a 

o seiKWOM, TTS 
——iktit mtfoduTwi, £*a 

— 774 
-jtiailKs, 77d 

mimlipuialliJlL, 7T1 
-nrlntloK nn, l?7 

— — ri'^t ralqw, 77d 

— —fEltfoce*. 771 

-Li'iRiirf, 773 _ 

deupir, Dt. Bala, and dlupiKO^OrPfOCen. 

Aiiti 

•SuatKalor Frqnqt, liir exiknir p^KitO- 
arijpfiy. 

Qua Cfot T 73 -p 7 * ^ 
oaum MktHfUEHlonlp dOT-lVr 
GaHiniiaL lAoa. ftOft . ^. 

(hubtr fYfll]eT-Aliaii-KQBliail--Djlf4r Air 
^11), 7iWk 

CkbHOMf KfliodMl, 1072 
GiIj^eU 774 
—jMiTKknctt Of. 733 
— BLjkfir-L'^MltokE for tokulilOlU. 631 
Pvani uJ'L tariii, lift 
Oanarl, Ltd., 771-75 
—rtlni?. 774 

'-fwriiLUilap for xivmal proEKwIn^ 
iViS-V 

— (juvaJtiAt, 775 
—[dakcB, 771. iniEE 
—prfniMK 774 

UiftmlmB papar hlnM ™ iinEnBr, 775 
GtoH idltcbl wm iTauDaniiriam 1SA1 
lltamit pMoCflVbl. i-Xan^1fr 126V 
--Ditlbrnb, rjiHk 

HlaH, traiiHlcTflutC pitiotoafapbi to, 1*44 

— ■'TinUmilp rlBHHfDEsLfaib rif, ft?* 

Olui Ffapfompbr, 7Tlt-T7A 

--tsankidi** of, 744f, T7S. 77® 

^4 al*i> Aatlqw-i: Cw iq Kwto- 
4Eni*b 

EHaxkDC Fxioii L tOa Uoat UilbOdJh 
777-778 

—opimrnta^, SOO 
—OtJ bboard, 7x4 

—JnactaiHO; E*. * F Work, 493 

— —a IkOiikfl-nukdo, 400. 601. 

--Vtlux,"* m 

— rLdn^ rwnuriTjiri'H 777 

-^wllpi wnnprr, 777 

RIniD, rliaiartrriftin, £31 

—rTamiuJil, Bftft 

Ooddud J6ba Ftodatick. 7V4 

DodowtiTf LffOp and Ikodaciirdbla PXOC^, 

. 373 

OHra-Aimbiila^ Fnrft riaibcta, aiil 
GdII lalia, 778 
—ThhifUir. for toniBK, 778 
—|H>Ti«iitm ehlorblf. 778 
GaldJLatifa. d«H>ur of. 17 1 
BaliLi ^mara^ XCV, Bll 
Gtadadiiia. 77l! 

— art t-rmu HV 
anducaaKt. 2^1 

— —bbi>to [jikYo wHb. 79 
“ lifioo atuili^B, Err 
PmLa ud Gnbium, 770-7H1 

< biKmnr^-^ikpnor ljiyiwrvnpp>|l|ilbg andf 
VW 




'-rw^llwe, 5V8 
—Had Hiidlo Ibdkt 4 ru 4 . 800 ' 

GfiJBiiiiiM La •maliaaiL 037 
qruidia Ic^beiJa UtsK 
Gnfliillp piftlw, ll>|V 
Grf«a plora, 174-5 
unuran 1VT8 
Ojoupl art Irrm^ llv 
Oftiutaad W taataU **i aad Eaultt. 

T5b 

OroDpi, lovkirrqrrTvIi Ow. 14d 

— jvlwi,oirraphlflitr loso 
GulL tfiitl tima 10 ptiotwarb. t7V 
^ b Elk hilled 17f 

— ubicLH 178 

Gnm-bfBhioBLit^ fnxtaq, ?8|^i!£l 



HAGUE CONFERE^aCe 

H 

t-iAairz cp&iEratiH!. CJ.T 11 JW piiMo fjj 

O ^Ltid Ultfcttm lEU|lffflVi3Htr 

OlJAEifHL i%l 

— Iiatidmi 
—c&iiMriv ^h^^ 

—I'hiiiiiipTim. 7H 
— eKu-u jitinui)|i3.|jti^^ 770 
^t,iW¥'CIltl¥r*« T-: I 
WmII Ill rfpi^nmiiiiirtirhTK 

HiU^Eou, $n kcm, U^^ 

—nilullfK M 
—nnd LIjk, UUI 
— IWBtnlJvk^, trail 

mU-mi uirti cxtotoK. ^ 

OiMM, ofif 

lUmD 

UAnd uuifli. '2:^. 

& D 71:^^ 

—ncniii', iJS 
— Pfi^J nniiilHTtp, IJ?-^ 

^JTrt^IH, liiwilw iifi "id 
Hird«n^. n;^ if 

liafdeUDJr IfBKltiw* mmA TtiilM, < 

—tuiMi^ ^’MnpwKlon of* 

- - —Ecj-tiufciiaH foe. 7lHr 

-lEimtrliillifHM fv'r B*J . 70* 

^ll'i.lifcil liai h firf cJilJiTQ^?XU<iiit-.*r 
Hifjjnf. J. D. Lin tJUtuiKMlE'□m 
Uinnu. art ti'nn, nil . 

Lotilt Ihi«i ^ COdOtL 

jpljotflflmpki V. ^ 

—unil fili'itu-OiiliH* miMi^ 3IM 

Hih, l■^ilu^l3atJu^ oij IW, 

—'«w?trat|iLii tij' kiifm-ftil!. k40. 

B4mA „ .y. ,, 

jftiiiiu Sn^fu 1 i>*i\-K«Bt yw-f" 

—ilAUiwn Of tkfcric. 7/17 
-lirtErofl fw iOlmlffn*!, 

aSSinegiM *lirtfl un*!*. 55“^ l-f»J 

HtttOttifl 'iJicinrBlhlllJEpCiiflWt HietiTi l-ilJ 

UtbOOX ta^mvr.fw^ _ ^ 

Be1lo«rtTiiri, 1^- ^ 

Eolin flicpoiian i]HUfg_4 l^i aJir 
SCTKbrl, Sit Jolu. 7^p 

_—rtVinrlini^ntJj JiflOIOtl3f. 

3efef.i]ii-Bt b Co.. tLiul rhiw 
cUflWlM, ^5* 't«i 

Bldi!. flhltrW /iHenwLJJipniJiliJf- 5*^- 

---BjiLui*] pto^JUfmpbir 7A 

—Wnl pluLitMTapilj' f *'" 

SEfb iop^K 

pbotvrrtBhfg 

UjKbHiPm Flirtn«T»pbt^ 7b7-SO 
_ ——T^IstIt, iBfj-Si 

— — fnr ~aV 

— - -ilbtolTlAii In 7 Jw 

_ir -P liTI I llJlIjlfJ' oft TJI 

--—IkflJlllllJll '"' AJvL 

tyw L'lf llEui lij DM. 

_* tn PFtlini pli£iioft»pliy» W 

^ df«i> BwUne k ^nt4%jit|jli.y 1 Sparta 
flHitiiiniphV 
Darld JH, 7-3rt 

— «irtF phntj^sMiEllB Irj^ I? 

—wwtniltP hy, ni, TVV 
UiUEH. fof loonrllpi: pHntii 01 
Eularr Ol CtaiKifcOICIBfllF! HH-4KW 
—(fT flhn knduitnr. S'>», 2^?. 

fVmiMw j nf FbOttifElflbP. 
ff^iififTi Qta^MiiDv 

—HftlpOiJ. l!i7rt 

MsMAm3 fMiczvp^# aLL^tltifLi^ 
BslidAyi tpttb ftM €|iwn« 

flf ^uJpOKirln. HjlP ^ 

—cinr llLiiiA* auafivillcn^ f.(>ir ftll, til* 

—pi^ fnr eX|mmdIi>' lUAry. Oil 
->-t^CLt4icnipk>y ^ wiliiWJ^g IltDO 
iiw AliMTii! W^utiiotjaiiliy; Ant(^iL 
PhCrCstfTliC'ilT i IwMliaH^ 

M. imrrtfrf milti I Ilf CfliinrJ* 

nrami TofUidlun. IkttitLiu for. ^ 

^ oTlfi PurlMlI WortC 
HjQt»i Pbotocnpby Ainatiar. r»ia-tlA 

EdeiJuf Binioil. A., nariy liUlurt^. 
HoapB wlUi ^lEK- 

>17-080 

BDiiter. B, T-y mniriafi, -SI 

^ rilM t 

ItftaljDir rboCtMlrwby : . AmAtirttr lUO 

1^1 

— —uppomWifl Eur. tiXi 

— -fE»lPp*». ^ J/, 

— —p^lJyo putcrloJ SH& 


IfuiEtl wd f I0|, Tri3 

Iiiiv JL A ^ 

HyilnMiiUiiiJb# cEufKfttiJtlffl, 0511 
fSMuvnittJijjrYi In c^l wxat3M'r, 

— fijniinlJ>. ivao 

4j/«i lliii-rli.iitr™ 

BypcrloOl DjilMiLeo : IlL-jiCJi of FpCiU 

Ji-r-iij llVpcJfOfil ISEMnii™ 

-Ji.iiiinila. 010 

— — rf li-ErNrri'^ 1-4'J , 

EjpRimiiiiv MjJiful: dwiirtfcu ud 

ErMtlta^klKaHR Fklin. lirnJl AtTUllAtLja 
rwirt^, bito, liiifil 

-nwreDry vpEifUFi fUSfl-O 

Hjpa Dfid BitO EltffllMlOB, S^-fi)iA 
— Phrkilr ■njili[|rf»Jllpn of, iT'Sir 
— ancallpiEiK. Cuf iridiE-lobfIU tiapcn, 

—diain |rtnl:nK, iai7 

JuratlriEi iiT HST 

—cEUiUiul^rt. iirss. 

— furbiUliifi'.r 1^0. h^7 
— prL'iwiiLkrtL, 7ll4 
—njTTiciif' '■ir. S£I 
—Wi rln^iir, ^7 
—ofi TH-I 

-t«u V. eis. 

— wLutf r iMIiw IflOfl 
» Erpb-iliU«r.'' ic*n>Oii i. 

" liyr* pJlniliutor, ^8S 


I 


hi, I* 
n, la 


luAitBnEoiBicra, 8ai^ I3I1I 
I iM B«kfT. iHtofoffmiihEnK, aa-aa^ JJ 
Td«iil fBJdeift. is:*!. 

[faiCH rainmL.--^ l^J, 

— ;^|h^ nnet I'nm l^aLlU4-fA- 

IfctiltV mm.-mv m. SJl, IKO. 

lui'j 

Tktu^ rtOarSfJ. iM4 
Ibonu rtiDi/nMi. 3W5. 

— -idHitiJ tAk«D hi ^70 
—niipj-fa* PUS 

—siir-f, aA7 

Df^. r!2ft ;5h 

— thnaiLk-ak, ftW 

^ni- UUlL, tiSlii 
—Tiiuni^ impel., 

ftlt^ra, WIKI 

fllmi. 

—Oafk-roofti aiinPr ajo 
—“ DtttfWlKlIp" 

^ilfy Uiiiiftf ItiijKT, OOO 

— KrlUUko imirtij 

-■-HTJiiKPiiiin ilKtfiri- 7 10 k 

—pLlici. lOlO 
_—ji|[inrnrtf rinEJp curl'Hi i01 

^ ph*)[4i r« u.v ™i, lawa 

—SfkL |T;c1riiiL3f mA* lltn 
—&dt4aa mivF, nl£0 
*-TLnt<ifta fa r*(^, ^ 

—tfTupkflJ bftMfpw, iJJA 
IFliaffwariJi predUrt*. MO 
Unniliuiklji, riii iti3jfcht&4^ 0W|. flit! 
w-frv lapurp*. MO ^ ^ ^ . 

[laibIbiljEOfl Ptowfi^i^ L-ohrai fbOhiif«paiF+ 

00^05 

jrf DlM COlOUf Phntitni^Ejy 
Iiiui^Kix i-uJsbdEfv n^nniUB. bii 
InpenHi ralUfEll- 
— pfntL'i, !tHD' 

[tnpT*ii*iiiikm, tenm llfl ^ 
lwA ii--*fB SboklK kti rl3kflUuE4ltJJBP]l^p i3^ 
[JUtJTlilLll Work, f harp* hJ^B 
IniLrtjt FboEOcMPhTh m* 

— tHiihirfiD, 

ifra-flEj* AitJri.'iiJ Irisht FmralNra 
J^VETRIAL FfiOTOflaArit* ; 
li> A Ciflwlnf Aji. 101-311 
tkE witb K lUlliilDTW, KH-341 

-«.fE]ami^ tor. iriAS-a 

^ --cfijjfcftr ilf prlpilnt PBEX" hit, Hsa-I 

— ^neitid lOL tilia 

■——tajunpi™ iifg f Jj, 4 s 73 

C.TTiTrtnnT btmI lle■vtll^pAPl^ht, ‘^4 

-i«7rt of jps^a. wai 

-iifPTioLns. wl 

lamr-Ewl llAlimbl- ilMft■^Pln^ lOhuudDB- 
ihm Euf . ^ 

-Iironi. wan 

“ —foi oralnary idaAojirflphy, w® 

— — f-Qi jph«flimmmra.EiEA3fi 


KODACMROM6 

OrniA-SCD PEOTOflEAfSt, MA-A*! 

-^ari|Llkfliiiiw- MAD 

— —fhhU-AJ work; W10 

_ _ VDfl 

-AeVCdopifMBI 4nd fllUina, “Bt) 

-AlFfnlUlllltli, U04 ^ 

-tf^Pliiydcaf JJ< JJk liP^i 

->XFKW11»> ™ 

--iLiura.W Erie 

-food kpnii of IriWi >37 

-fijeiiatljirtK S37 

— ■ iiHThd fiViljioqilltWM rtf vriojwt. lOk 
-|kyni-»rj(ia iJnVOkWKf. 

— ^ 14 J^|E lltK Ap|M#»tUi- WaT 
-MiXEllHt. Mtl 

Loin'Rtd Bin. finFld ptiuhjflriphyp 10. 
i7-# 

-iCrtiiUOffitllMi pliOf^SIWiiffcyK 1U4 -Jk 

ins 

-nlrolooliSi’K 4tW 

— ^k:eh‘ai*r!™ HWi!. 

»—^ricrtlnc KunfRTi™. 

— —diiHliKfliiiBErtlMwu^^ 

-.tdii* pCtwtlttiUjn, HUt Ailp ifJ 

-hIuiiI phfliortra EiS^f. 4A-10 

— ^ imijiLiil>liKl by rlioftlEr, lili 
ififr tn fw iTLfliU: oi coprriibt. t^Maik* fofi 

ua 

Iflk, frtr tiTaniiiH iitth:™*, ail 
iBiMU. MwlOfTBilllinHK «7-M 

>■>' l*iiil*TiiA-i1* rtrai " ii4'Vir1n|l|Elt^lt^ £73 

InifodBMliaD isA iolmijftin- Aik-^Wib 
—Ilin»]i-a|iji1lnl., Ill 
^hfiniliUr ur 2 ™ 

—locaa, 

—LtlMiWr«- Vllini^iatif. 1117 
—Eulnt". titf . , 

intriiaiDHi. ehfOdfiJ-ain. »t4 
—fiiu|irr, WI& 

—kinft AJ I 

—EWinirlr Imliae, M'Z 
—flMi einy, A41 
^me-i»oautkiE]. Ml 
—ubyrit*], eii 
—oruiluDL iWil 

IiakraEilyliitf, liDUm ilku^, Afjfi _ 
loddDiiK «pi3 ni -naily irfwfr^twpbr, pOA 
—itarcli Hdiiihio, l^V for bllA 

Jrift, ]n divcinatjii^npliy, tli. 

Jth. r. B-. aufl fiiktuF pluLimfa pby, IE!>1 

p^HoCtrfcif IrtThTtmui iJfOfCia. 

3BW 

Iroryil'pa. ti4> 


I Mfljy-tJfhf^ AW 


aja 


J Jm Piici -iww AnHurtt 
JLffr iniEOnfB k i^lV, fUT. aiA 
Jg||q«M4 -1 ^ AdA COlTbOti ^- 

Jahnim^ auUr^rdtetj lolbtktih tttwl 
fofy, Jobfi, uai LTuknjj- iibgl<?ftn3Wiy. 

FfH F4 Fmw. toF pHiLli* 

301 

JniWMB urinm; ^ I^OtilPK 
JimJor Ap«iid Bebjf tvdiX^ I2!^l 

ItOtiodniB rx|KnLlle fkiiiVT. f0(i! 


KAClOri ; Stf FFTefBlfHltn 
a^ EnJ« IrtUlMtOf, W7U 
KiEUlmr Wl.Vtil.b 

1—d:i!Vk~4i:i[VfFV flKT., WIA 

—W.nt'JE.ixlntf PAEM^ hW| W4b 
—^Ofilfitf. ti4A 

Kix^ lADien- ly. Pf P. iSfl, iCUi 


^CIIUU iiMKjnrLLBB, 1070. 

W divn iwRwra, llOA 
EJakUH rjur fininw, AT7 
KUU'Eltktl. ss. f2^, 

''' KiBMf ■ JJlBIWtl t, «*» 

H EdlNM^K ACT 

Ktoo^HJia-till iMfl. 

iEnOT If. liTuJrrtuf, lOW) * r 

KarCftjfr, AtliiJinAliBi b*i ■" EJi'cil Aft ^jT 

Ugtil 41 mI Whiwltrti'i Am 
KIelo coiOtlf Cinwi*, litT 
KhiQik. Mi iKiTkHm-Eip. I3!l 
EortioliiOiiii CdODf 3Tlf-Tfl 

—$-Tiiin. ^Ujrr,. 3tU 

-<—lO-nim. 

^ufnoJf of, vs^ I ^0 

—flktfiTt f«, itw ^ _ 

— pUfiulliiEci, rJaii fg F- ^ 


KODACHROME 


LIGHTING 


Eodftcbteome {eonid. i 
— 5peei} of S&S' 

Eodacolot additive proo^ 37£ 
Kodak Products aad Proc^es, 

— adjostabie developtujt tatifc, 5d2 
—Angle camera, 1299 
—Baby Brownie, 017 
“-Brownie cameras, 101 “2. 191-2 
—cameras. tht> £20 
— cliaiigeF, 2&S 

—cine camera, Modei K, 398 
—Cine-Kodak Special, 333 
—idamn device J27S 
—convertible studio llglit, 8Si, SOi 
— double clip : D* & P. work 4S0 
—Eastman waali-offreKef process, 

—film splicer 1173 
—focUBslng spotligbt. SOI 
—bead lamp, SOt 
—history o^ S49 
—JietjF camera, 220, 847, 016 
-^nnior Bonbie limiting unit, S9l 
— ^Kodalinc we^strippiag film, S49 
—Kodalite, 691 

—Kodapan Jightins system, &lo 
— Kodapan wall unit. SIS 
—Eodapod attachinent, 127? 

— Kodascope projectors, l9Sf, lOdO, 1070 
“Modelite dooditbht, S&l 
—model printing room, SOS 
“-original, Sfl'J 
—publications, 848 
—Retina camera, 916, 1090 
—rocker wasber system. 4S3 
—roU-fllm dryer, 493 
—rotary washer, 607, S&7 
—Six-20 Duo camera, 910 
—spotlight. S3S 
— statistics, 848 
—sub-^ndard cine film, 307 
— Transfeiutype, 1260 
—tripod. commerclaL 1273 
—Unit nghtu^ system, 334, 88$ 

— Unit atudfo lamp, 601 
Eodaline wet'Stripping fil m , 849 
Kodalite. Kodak, Wl 
Ebdapan celling mdt, SIS 
— Hlumi nation, S15 
—wall unfL 313 
Kodapod attachnicnt, 12?? 
Kodas^pe^roloctoca mi, 1069, 1070 

KoppmajUL G.. and imbibition process 
393 

Eoreile Cameras, 361 
— -list. 2S0 
—-K camera, 850, 921 
—P camera. 650, 9l3 
K.W. Episkop, 1099 
— reflex box camera, 1033, 1093 
— reflei cameta. 230 


I ABELS 650 
^ —^Tof bottles. 186-7 
liampa. 850 
Se€ itiso Lighting 

“ Lancashire ” platen, Uhaptnaa'a, 803 
Lancaster Ampins enhiTgei^ 664 
—Auto- Ampins, 665 
—Cresco 663 
—J>aomyta, 663 
—BiSlifia, 664 

Landscape Work ; Amateor and Pra- 
iflsslonaL 855-862 

-- ^back lighting, 149 

-composition, 420-21 

— —examples, S54, 3S3-361 

“ — lilnts for begtmaem, 160, 160 

— —lenses, 859 

-lines, tones and maases, 855 

— —miniature camera, 859 
Lantern, fUaminnnts fOL 669 
—magic, 804 

—plnteal Uford, 829 

— — spe^ of, 863 

— projection, table of screen djstancea. 
1073 

Sac ulto Projectors 

LAHTERN SLIDES 

(1) General Principles, 662-863 

( 2 ) Bf Conbict and Profecdoii, 863-663 
{3> Finishing Processes, 866-867 

{4) MokiagMinjature Slides £67-869 
(5> Operating the Lantern, 369-870 

-bindJng and spotting 867. sm 

-4)y contact, 868-4 

-tjoverrglassea for, 866 


Lant^n Slides (conAi.l' 

— —developed, 865 

- by enlargement, 864 

--fixing bath for. 865 

— — focussing, 870 

— —from 35-mm. film, 667-3 
-liondiing, 870 

-Intensiirmg, 865 

-^maklng In qnantiti^, 664r^ 

- masking, &6«, 3S6 

— —miniafenne, exposures for, 868 
-.mlnUtnre, printing, 868 

- miniatuie, projection of, 866-9 

“ —projecting, 870 

— —reducing, 865 

— —by reduction S64 

- slmpes, 862 

-stop bath for, 1212 

—tinting, 865 

— —toning, 805 

-Tiichrome corbio, 392 

Large Aden lens, 1245 
Lotitoda. 879 
—emulsion, 637, 943 
—negative materials. 943 
Lead intenflifier, 844 
Lsalhor, Cam cl 870 
—to clean, 879 
—to renovate. 870 
—40 soften, 870' 

Ldca Cameras and Aecesaarieg, 219, 229, 
370-372 

- action subjects, 33 

— —advent of, 225-26, 911 

-^advertising photographs, 49 

--Industrial photograph v, 830 

— —loading, 9Ji 
--origins. 911 

— —natural history work. 2S7 
-PCKa work, 221 

*-spedfieatioai, 870. 871. 915, 916 

—cassette, 255 
—copying device, 3T2 
—films, developibg In tank 655 
—lenses Interchangeable, 871 
—negative album, 718 
—panoramic tripod head, 372 
-rapid-winding attacbment for. 34. 872 
—atereoly attachment for, 871 
— aynchronioed flastiright, 733 
—universal represdnetiou device. 442 
443, 444 

Leito, R, Ltd., design department, 924 
—Eldia printer. 872 
—Eldur lantem-alide printer. 872 
—enlargers, 662, 665 
—frame finder. 871 
—magnifying apparatus, 

— near-foctisaing device, S72 
—negative viewer, 873 
— Ofeyo attachment, 872 
— “ panphot," 924 
-“Projector Vltl S. 1064 

- for miniature slides, 868-9. SOS 

—ring Ulumlnator, 1993 
—rotating stage plate, 908 
—slow speed device, 872 
Atereoly attachment. 1203 
— itereosoopR, 1209 
—universaJ finder, 112, S7i 
“-Vidom view-finder, 1256 
Lektor epid iaaeop e, 1065 
LEH8ES t THEORY AND COKSTBUC- 
TIOB, S73-nSS0 
—aerial photography, 53, S78 
—Agfa Soiinar, 50 
“-angle of view, 70 
^animal cinematography, 89 
—aperture. 92: Seis iugo Stop 
—aicbibectm-al photography, 110, 878 
— ^astronomical photography. 132 
—back focus, 144 
—bird cinematography, 180 
-bird photography, 177, 178 
—botanical pboto^phy, 186 
—box camera, 2S 
“-cap, 336 
—core of, 232 
—choice of, SSO 
—cinematography, 336, 336-7 
—convergent, 874 
— Ckwke, 1237 
—Dallmeyer, 469, 470, 471 

- Adon. 470 

- Ballon, 222, 124S, 1325 

-/6 anostigmat, 47l 

-- “ Pentac," 470 

— -** atigmatic/' 470 
- - Super-Six,” 470 

134 ^ 


Lenses (contd.) 

—depth of focus, 375 
—dew cap, 137 
— divergent. 874 
—enlarger. 639, 661 
—field of view, 875 . 

—field of, mEniature, 716 
— field-^as. 1CI3/ 

—flare, 736 

—home portraitUTE, 1035 
—how made, S73 
—Igestar, 59 
— kinds of. 877 

—lantem-sUde projection. 869 
— meniscus, 874 
—miniature camera, 878 
-nodal points, 874 
- -peri&copic, 877 
—perspective. S79 
— Planbel Antlcomar. 1029 
—portrait. 878 
—press work. 878 
-principal points of, 874 
— principles, 873 
—process work. 878 
—rapid rectilinear, 877 
—resolving power, 879 
—Boss Homocentric, 1093 
—Boss Teleros. m, 1098 
— speed.” 879 
^stage photography, 1260 
—stops In, 875 : See okt> Stop 
—supplenoentaiy, 879 
—Taylor & Hobson, 284, 1237 
— Tele-Maktimf 1920 

—teleplmto; S^e Telephoto Lena 
—types of, S74 
— vcO. 754 

—wide-angle Rosa Xprea 1093 
Lens hood. 880-881 

— — In Alpine photography. 64 

— —for beginners. 165 ^ 

Lenticular Process, m colour cinomato- 

graphy, 339 

lettering, for Christnias card^ 2S6“§7 

Leudi ex^ure meter. 703 

liability For payment of a photograph, 448 

Library for cine films, 34 

Light as a photograpliic agent. SS1-8S3 

—action on sUver salts 882 

—bleoch-ont process, 833 

— dJaaotype actfon, ^ 

—estimating intensity of, 703 
—ferrir-ferroas reduction. 883 
—fundamental important of, 5 
— InsolnbDhation of dichromatiKl col* 

bids. 883 
—nature of, 881 
— ^witch^, for dark rooms, 512 

For dark room, 5JJ 

(1) Kelhods and Control, SS3-886 

(2) Modem Torlnit Studio, 387-890 

(3) Eaidpinent for the Amateur. S9C^ 

892 

See aleo Artificial Lighting: 

Lighting 
—abroad. 458 

-advertising photography 49 
— Alpine photography, 63 
aquarium photography, 93, 96 
—ortifidal : ArOfleiiil Ugnting 

—autumn, for cinema tography. 142H14 
— balance, 885 
—botanical aubjects, 186 
— cartomi work. 254. 2S4 
—cat photography 258 
—church photography, 288, 294 
—chifimatography, 23, 303-4, S2S, 326 
—colour cinemato^phy, 339. 34M 
—colour photography. 399-400 
—commercial studios, principles, 886 
— c^y lm^ 444 
—criminal photography. 456 
—^UDC photography, 475, 476 
^diffused sanshine, ^4 
—direct sunshine. 863 
— engineering photography, 894 
—equipment, listed. 891“2 
— fashion work* 886 
—glass photography, 776 
— hard, for commercial work. 885-6 
— home, for amateur. 887 
—house photography 818 
— Kodoenrome. 376 
—nude phoU^aphy. 965 
—overcast daylight, 884 
—djonoramlc views, 975 
—portraiture, aTTangement of, SS6 5S£ 
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-TdajwTlJt^, ii»U 

— —rnjdftUTar. los* 

— ^KUdaiiliul, lf}k^ 

-ftiHTHr&lf. la^ 

— -R^Uim.rib, loes 
—fitnipfeot 10^ 

Itflffib copying kiii^EiJiL lUHl 
—-fitkEiHihi^ iim 
“-Tjswipi. 10^ 

RoHacftr^ Raskett'p. lO^Y 
^qttliw. |tf?0 
—F*niwr^4, J8ki4i 
—for E^binlvririrntii. 003 
— rrlrlknnql, lOdT 
-bliwl'-. 1065 
■^>i-EtlsaHlf4l«tt. ItWa 
—UFJdUu auLJiritsX, HIM 
Etafarang-, lanlRT^k 805 

KadeEtioD aod QcdwKi ; Vckbodi ud 
FormEiJat. 

--cbfHiutry of, i7u 
RaQicia fuioara. ZHt 
i[aflHtJOL£ii„ kilaralbiil lu |iirV)!iuL| 1R2 
■^U uiLUfEiin jibiNu^qfrppnar M-2 
—-i-iLijiiariaoi rhotosTFaiiny. 14)1-0;! 
- H;biirc-b pkwiwaptty, w 

— —^5l0t£f tilucoLatofiraiitky, 313 
KaAhifoti. ajtlDclal [IjilitL^^ |2 jJ- 3I 
—eluLiiidsi liithllnu fW 

^hTU idiolTHna^r, £7* 

—dJkciMMgraphy. 
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t£^0ia«rL77, KttT-iubti 

^ —jtnlriud TT* TT 

—lilriJ jjlicriLri^nip^iy, T?fli 

-(mnuLnETl lipru 1^7 

-Duniwy^r ■' 4Tl 

-Ikfi g<, 221-£:i 

-uicjpjt, an 

— ■—{.Mill IfiEiA ivpr, 14^ 

-- lyv\rut. lil.Hf 

5€flM-Eflp®n* 9W Ml 

Q«£ncuoa. iv^iubrD 

B4|tiBl AATUt^ra^ ‘I£-L-]a, 

id DTpr^rpoiDn. 4^W 
dI nDifff^TKfEtri. ifi£ 
Rq^mt^. f« CWttkwi, £5^ 
BwuttioDi. tv attlAJ |irtiMi4irriL{ili>. 

BAiJJUUlAr+ {>-« Aiui ijriiJililujiLhiin |h(illltllic, 
111 * 

EbChm, 

Rntiuxu, 10B9 

—<!<tAyc4 action^ lUSV 

tif iilriitu-r, l^^t) 

—|;L|ji'imin.1ki!p Jfll^ 

urt Ij:-™ Itfl 

l^«f rtocMf. r« «olwir piiatE, Ida 
MSMlIat Bufc, COitJtSt fihr ^rfnur 
ptiuiLR£tK|;F>f, ZTP 
-frit Ml^RTUHllUII, ni^lpUllW, 5^ 

— —trkhronii? rau-bFC^ 

-I'twT, 57fl 

H*tkAlHiBB11 IllVk 

BtpnfecAlAdjVM twMBtian. ^ 

ICfr^ni^iKiim Ov^n, T>Hc4 ^ntiwil. 

4-1^. Hi 

Kfvroddctoa fn^. T&; 

R#^H, viwtomtkbuii, aj 
lUutfit^ ^H4r bl 
Kmtr^pifr. 

-j^llstht iww'n, r^3 

'^ucnpLk^EL, 

—M^XJU'JiEiln IDOi) 

BR^wnmonk lOOO 

M4BA n oiovn. 

B4OTCliiitf Jlf«itir« 3 llEidflrii Xrrlbciaf, 
iUUJ-JUm 

fiACilxirliiiif^, all-lktuuh fUTk W 
—tiRiskpjronnJl*^ 147-49 
1^91 

—tjirir Use or, 11^ 

•i^xjJtaEiltii aif icri 

—I^lula ftTt liciElniicrB. YiiSS 

-knim, lOOa lEm 

—prpiLIn^ Uyr iW 

— -acw mrtbods, 

—for, 1095 

—«dul> ikCtfAUvH, liira 
—nUpiOEAd luHLltOiJ. 1093' 

—tiUkiu.Tws 

■mmJ BiliK tor rtliQPtiOf. W 

—mm, ftoua, 

— -^xpdiim lu, (R#? 

--far tliic liluH. 

— -KndnrhinnH^ 

E«TiBi' ItotiwiL la dOchialWiplir, 

-far^ Jaff 

JLhi etiKmwn nD 

110 

Mimtmih , H. W., mtd-ehriHEiAtm V/TCCiM^ 

wd ^ ^ 

um nHinriftiitfaiifL iLHH-iina 

— —fUUUUplH, Mi 

— Ivrnvir-niiHlif dri-liv Tijr* Of^^i 

— —Lcttj ifr.'Ttoc Tot. Mi 

blmoc PtvBt. i(^ 

— —fxwrtpto /PSi 

-tit .ijfiiiii' prjLi/tiifp-B].4iF^ 

-- ^p BTnJilLrrluniJ ptnHCffmpljT, ilPS 

■*** WIidilBn Cutim. fr£0, 1(1*6- 

IQOC 

totlwinn, H. aJkii MjfibduAUon 

lav, 11^ 

Rq^ CHinn. £0.£Aa, 92I. J0»4 

-tfli 

BoduJt>«Y«mr. tor ttmuUir iirliiia, isao 

—4i#« rAntmJiHjpjhcaul^, £ai, 5£E 
Mvoi. Dt. l^iCiur UiLdc, 

BffORkwtf Cum- nt mr 

— L.L M 7 

—i. i097 

BoUfAdoHMOA Itlm Ctamn. W, rm 

Ba1Lrffi4n Antomill. 

VolMBn Ountm j?tJ. 4£6t yi7 

D“I. :m, iw 
^ —4ciai!iri^( A, fl2 
HaIHUu drjitf. KuOobv M 
fta£l<flfiR9H si-lifrtfcin 4if, ?40 
KhUI^ OuuRiL 290, 919, iffiO 

Maarilau (krtkiVEajir Uok 01 


, Andrew, 799 
—canuiftta, 23P 
-'^ItHOfPG, 1999 
— luo^ ]097-lt)Cd 

— —hi urinl ph#3tiJipv.pliT4 M 

Til Plrtol ni?jiftl CA3HMV, 

— etimrliirfl IWW 

^trrffw iwi?F, ^ Kf r 
—Sprm IfVn, 2247^1 
EMli^ JL D,. fiiitaPfTM, 55n 

- r.'filEKitU lJt7^. 1^?':* 

Rflril Sxlttr. 1169 

ttQW Id biLOEr ^ 

~Dl' bJK-]i'rjl 6tk^w, »4 

Bahj C«iamj, S30 
—i^r l^ixn ivflai 
— llnrilWbH fi'.fl.jJt liil 
XdBnCto itflu, 

Bndgt, Jutiti Arlfinr RfrliBiiflc. fill Bits 
J■Jl^IltlHlOOtri? HiIUL tL|» '■ tlto \n ihfl 
T*nti.Tii/* BOi 
Rodob^. Chjijhrtu, 471 
BtiUmrilil, iLjyL^ 

BjtaL fiavdopv, f\w f.irrimldi' pciuti, iOO 


^AF£ Ed4A. tbt mlHni [irlrto, 245 
■> S-lBlivbi. 1004 

-fnr Iv'Ktnnrri, Ad* 

^lajt-rowii tiVcBi, Kis 

—io, ni» 

^fw iDlra-nMJ niuLrHiil, 83d 
Vi’kit," 493. aid 
fli, Victor, ?flep« tSfr 797 
iRf^vnaiUAo.Ai ioadtramFin axin^, 
It&dMOB auDBfjL, scvia: a77 

SudK, IKiattir tid, 109^1099 

-i=iiiji'rm, Ehit. 25<l 

rutwifift, «F3^ 901, ^H^S 

EapwUu in cmuti^gru, a^o 
Biitulici bdibis T3?, na:i 

—dnVJrti, 730 

H., iTHl CVbon ptOU^, ^42 
BamwWaEBon txmtttik dociibu^ isqt 
--lUimramTi, 

SCAUxiB niiuf Iw HiiftKlror fllmr, lil99- 
1194 

—^ KTfirt, UOS, lltfl 

^ 1^ l^UiiK 

GcbOfllitL IIEm BIliJ bdiuliieiur iilHdAKrAplljr, 

III-1 

icb»4l4. ritrl Wltbjt^im. 7U> 

BchMOM Aim Spwb, \tM 
—*l™l hfuli ctf, llOfi, Lt74 

-rthwd^mtwe*, liiii 

— -- •neve Ayrtent, llihi 

SH Spiinl Odiidir'rB. dT HIeiu lod 
pLilofi 

Sdiimw, Je^bh lldrtpkh, 7W3 
BchUHElllM JiDd ■jscctrtrfi.'fl^py,. I3W1 
ffcov^jlroktu. Ficdciu^ aiui puiiodton 
ftfXw, Jll7 

— —wcL pluEinv, 304 

^owtofan on flJm, how to itYOid, tja 
swllvei.^ tJHafrM Of, 617 
Bcf«44^U04l mirnm, llDfl 
Jknriu kr Mwliipa, 11CW-U09 
—IndiMl, lfft4 
—fnf fllnw; 343 

^lETMlmr. tof p^Attuni, fiH5 
^or bntem ilhin^ vdst 
—imtabltip 1107 

—pcriiuni, nor 
-^flcrUi^ IviWTO, 1107 
—foe ftmoffopk prejitftUwa, IS] 1 
jxiu 

^«Jrct, 1107 
—ttan*[jjm-pn IIM 
—tmoi-onil 1106 
^whitc, I 1 J 7 

iMUiVB Willi tiia Camort. 1109-1110 
—dpiHualUBi, 1114 
—lni&piHiiiii. 11^4 
-ranriKHkloB, llfHt 
^c»in9l)«, J JI4, mo, J/I7. ifj4 

—iXpixan Um^, ills 

—|iliido)cr-jplptpB |in»kuTp,“ 1110 

—TlfrapHni, 1116 

MiH Onr-mJEi dtrelopon^ ahiLiitct^iit- 

l4o, 

—nHTUkUur', S40 04$, iKdO, &7n 
Wvmhvrm Sir^ican Inr the OubliL Ltlll- 
HC3 

-ectloB, 11£G 

-thUdJOIl, 1.43 

— —i(XU^[^ of, flltf, llii, USX. 
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BiUhOfe SahtiHla lar iJtc Cvopni («vaiOf.y 
“—L-lEXJftbnm, ]lln, UtE!|. 

■SMOtAE, PSOTCdftA^ItT; 

Airtninit wtlh Sbe CAmeri, IS^UI 
IpriBd wilb th* Cttnida iion-l] 0 d 
flumuer wttL Lfae Cvncn^ 1£2£-1£27 
WdiIet Hid CaK^n, t£99-J40a 
46w r^rmw and Fr*>*l 
Seceitd-Jjjuad taoimf. fluty an* iou 
Bocomd-lLiai BhiQlQ|i£avliii;i pppAPitu 
IISI-IIS1I 

buAad-lwd iimurainf, ImrUvfl, i 124 
- dmniiai; iu!vejtt*cpi!i^flifc Ijja 

- epoonutiSUfc aTanJcil 6 jr* U 5 S 4 

-prkx Ui ut fur, lua 

——iR-nihg lhjIelK 1130 
E&lllv W r^JEwra, 670 , 020 
^ir-hH^iut wptfi, coUoJluiL. £ii -66 
iMHiUC Fllt 4 In feldtjuii Lu aMl, ESi 
“Slio *■ mjkns, 6211 
~L£;;lI]Uiik ^( 411 , SOI 

Eniifttgiiid^ tor Flto^oreuke Emul^ 

^ ii4^ Il2r5-ll£; 

—deYelo&jiwiji, ujst 
'^-HUfllic^iittJnfr ijj ttvaluBlIujii 1127 
— -flTallLHiiJrjii uT piTMlItb, 1 lit 
--■'-ijirhjnjf IhfhL lilh 

U. iL li, tuii} elK iiaj 

—wtiihonirttr. IlZfl 

fiHuUfity, of W-f 

hi rnHtnn nwHI, £43 
S 4 ^I^I» XictttfH. Elhljr I'lwm, 3 TI 
—c;a4Wi»kr 1701^.^3 

-rnCLt^ tif niahiiw, 

-^'IVBX ^^ 10-80 

Iej rFlKTiiutWHEtliy, J?J, 

1 * 1 , JiL rliM riBt™a|j|iy, jfdV 

Bhadtox, tor OtirltlEui* cainjn, iA7 
SbhdOiWi, Lii Auuntdiiiii iiliiTid.'urnplEjr. 1 <UJ 
Bhlttel2 Vhoia 4ki.. LtA.. cmE3tni, 

ind ffirbpw Stodim, llEH-ltllS 
—fiii: 4 iJk 4 ^ taoifirroturi uuJ ciuiibiB 4 Llinii, 

IliS 

— —wralii^ ijf, iK, }ni. I|f 4 , /m, 

JMtf. 5Jii 

HhdVaUrs, of clHf rttriii. 30 £H>d 
Iturtlh Ut 'CirictkiatOOTAphFh uJracicnqiU'nl 
of, 3 :HJ “32 

Abottufl la tfod«fn Camfirai* li 3£-1137 
—79-77 

tiijidc im, iiM 

—fafw Wiftiffm. \Si 

cone or. aw 
^ceiAmcictktb^, 1120 
— 4>MnLitr, 1110 

—L4IkLdKT- USA 

— fw^-OlaM, JI9I 
-^IrtotflaG vntii, 1130 

phrjicwnipbY, 769 

— UMl^'Iv lyfir^ TIM 

— - ^ MrtflJ MfflCftt, 60-^1 

Xw. 70-77p S7p 1137, 1107 

—" AOFELr»le,“ 1134 
—X.a. “PciXuLt," JJJff 
— Fukanl-irlml 1157 
—JlT, S6 
rra^ttiu mwl dT, im 
—ndkf bUiwl ryihDf 04 . 1134 
^ynehtuniud, ^ 

—Uatlun 1137 

BiM iwrocTB £ 20 ^ £ 21 ^^ jImi 

— fiiMEEi^tBtiTOrp 947 
91^1 oomtto, Ml 

BIiidbu^Cmb CaTflDrif tod Pt^ja moi^ 

—cliw cnmtiim, liOft 

— -lOiMiiaa. Jii 

ZHAO, ] 070 . ll>n 

Kllair CBunirrii, 

^ffihKt dtEt«b firoketii, ffTH. imo 

mhonortu. ti 3 - 9 -fi 4 i 

sfftf TrflJtdiinii viHi l w 

^Kft tonta, 11 U 

—«inLn^, Ifiaa 

^aofr ta aiik» } I 34 
-= 11 kI:E, Kpnful h. lillh 

^™yooF. 1141 

SPkt Jh±a^ Da« 1141 
BUTir, lumiiLniirfiltf ImEKntuiefr «f, 6 
“IfhitnWi?. pIlDtAotlcTo^iih of ondfiAr 
5?6 

-CflIUL AcUon Of lljfiA lUip ^ 

— —tla 3 lE.-«llfllLitr AST 
“ — tirt?^ipihip wf i 5 S 7 -$ 

eke lumrntp UiL 077 
Bhu^, fuui & C 41 L, Ua^ 1141-1142 
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— eamerss^ lisi, 230 
— lens hood, SSI 
—Nevrmaii’SlnicIair Auto-Kine 
H42 

— Ui^ caraems^ 220, 220. 230, 446. 1141 
Sink, the idMil, 50&-7 
“ Sii-20 '* Eodafc, S47, 010 
Sixtos exposure meter, 707 710 
Sizes of alma. 1142 
mounts, 1142 

—erf plates and papers, 1142 
— table of exposiijes for different. 091 
Skating, Mots for photographing, 1302-3 
—photography* exaniitlea of, JS03 
Sudea. Lantern : See Lantern Slides 
Slides, atereosooplc, 400-01 
Slow motion fcineL 1142-1143 

— —in cinematography, 325, 335 

— —and alow speeds, 167, iST 

- “table of expoeores. 1143 

-usee of, 8 

Smethnrst High-Light exposare meter, 
341. 708-9 

Snapshot camera, Dadzneyer, 224 47 i 
—-cameraa for, 218-19 
Snow and Float Sabjeett, 1143-1149 
—photography, country. 1143 

-examples, IJ44, £US, 1140, lUT. 

114S, 1149, I30&, IS0I, m2 1307 

-expoBnies, 930, ll4fi 

-alters for^ 930 

-4>awn, nil 

See <^$o Alpine Photography ; Moun¬ 
taineering with the Ghmera : Winter 
with the Camera 

Society, Fhotograplde. adyantagea of 
iojnum, 1150 

Sooteties, photographic, liflt of. 1150-1152 
Sodinm snlphide, test for hypo, 1294 
Sobo cameras, 1152 
—“Baby," 1152 
— cameras, 221, ^0 
— “ Precision/' 1152 
-Reflex, JU2 
— stereoscopic camera, ISOS 
Solazizalion : A BCTeraal Process, 1153- 
1155 

— and eharacteriatic curve, 464 
—deliberate fogging for, 1154 
—development, 1154 
—examples, 49, J1S3,11S4, IISS 
— experiments with, 46 
— ^making a solarized negative. 1153 
—methods of control. 1155 
Solinar lens. 59 

Solutions, pouring from bottle, 187, JB7 
—gas ring for heating, 50& 

Sound Films and Sonnd Egnipment, 1156- 
1160 

- -equipment. 11S6. 1IS7 llSS, 11S9 

1160 

— — gangea, 1158 

— —operation of projector, 1160 

— — principles of, 297 

— —recording, 304-05 

— — sound on disk, 1166 

- sound on film, 1157 

- sound output, 1160 

— — speed of projection, 1159 
- synchronization, 1159 

— -^ub-atandard, 312 

Spiik Photography m SoieniiSe Research 
1161-1170 

--bamstic, 150-52;, Ul, 1167 

-examples, 4, Ul, 1261, IJSf 1160, 

1169, 1171 

- of gases, 1167 

-- mominatlon. 1166 

- neon diecharw tube, 1169 

- -photographs in series 1169 

— --Stroboscope methods. 1161 
- timing the epark, 1169 

— —types of, 1167 

See all 0 BalUstic Photography 
Special Feerieas ” projector, 1071 
" Specto ” projectors, 1070, 107L 1170 
1170 

Spectrograph, m asttnfhnrelcal pbnco- 
grapby, 128 
—wedge. 1173, iJ7J 
Spectrum and the Spectiosoope. 1172^ 
1174 

— oontinnons and hue spectra, 1172 
— dlffmctton grating, 1172 
— dkspereioo, 1172 
—examination of, 1173 
— f^uenhoier lines in, 1173 
—oltra^Vlolet region. 1281 


Speed Hnmbers nl Films and Plates. 1174- 

1176 

-basic difllcnlties, 1176 

--^mparing einu&ions 1176 

-^DIN system, 1175 

---early experiments, 1174 

-H. i3 D. system, 1175 

— —the photographer's need. 1176 

--^Schelner system, 1175 

-why unsatbfactorj' 1174 

See also DIX, H. A D. Scheiner 
Speed ol Film Hovemeni 1176- 

1177 

Speedboat Racing, photography of, 1187- 

Speadex cameras, 59, 40, 22S 919 
Speed-flash ; See Fla^-Oun 
Speeds, on cine cameiae, 324-26 
Spherical aberration, 876 
“ SpiML” clip for ttfms, 344, 544 
Spheere, film, B, & H,, 1178 

— —RmJgn " TJnlvei^ " 1178 
~ —^Kodnk 8-mm, 1178 

gptieing pnlKslandard cine dim. 1177-78 
—cement for 1178 
SFOBT8 FHOTCHIEAFHF - 
il} General, 1179-1186 

(2) Tennis, 1186-1187 

(3) Speedboat Bseinf, 1187-1189 

— —angle of view In, 1183 
-aiiuatlc sporta, 1184 

--athletics, 11^ 

— —cricket. 1179 

— —examples. 110&, ms, 1180, 128L 

1132, 118S, 1IS4 llSS, IISO, 
1187, im, 1189 

-football, 1130 

-goll, 1179 

— —motor racing, 1185 

— —rugger, liS2 

--speedboat racing, 1187 

— —suitable cameras, 226-^27 

— —tennla, 1186-11^ 

- — -view-finders for, 33, 1180 
Spotlight, for artificiaL 1S6 

—Kodak, 8S6, S91 
Spotting prints, 1313 
SPEINa WITH THE CAMERA. 1190- 
1196 

Oine AxpeetB. 1194-1196 
Spring subjeeta, expesurm for, 1190,1196 

— —examples of, JJd4, 1190, 1191, 1192 

1103, 1194. 1194 

-“illters for. 1194 

--flowering trees, 1193 

--dowers, 1108 

——mist, 1194 

Baneegee. nee of in gtazlne 7f7 

STAGE FHOTOeEAFHF' 

(1) Witli a Unjatim, 1196^1202 

(2) With a Hand Camari, 1102-1203 
-choice of poeitlon for. 1196 

-development, 1201 

-eipoaure, 1291, 1202 

— —examplea, 1163 1197. 1193, Jl$9. 

1200, 1201 

-hyperecnaftlzlng fllma for, 1200 

-Iens«s for, 1200 

— —llghtjjig dimcnltiw, 1198 

-view-finders for, 1202 

-viewpoint, 1^2 

See idea Hance and Balkt Phatography 
Stage plate, for magnlflcation^ 897 
Stagger. In architectural photography, 
111-12 — 

—before and after correction, 112 
—tilting board for. iJf 
Stained bronilde prtnto, clearing bath, 
dIS 

Stole paper, restoring, 206 
iStampa. mounting, 932 
Stand cameras, 220 

--for animal photography, 77, 77 

Blafch graina. for Fllmcolor screen. 365 
—p^to, to make, 36 
Statistics, fv film Industry, 297 
Steaming prints. 1312 
Steel tape tripod. 1278 1270 
Step-we^e, 518 

“Stereoly,” attachment for Leica, 871 
Starao Pack camera, 1294 
Stereoeeope. In aerial photogiaphy, 54 
—described, 1208 
—Brew*3ter. ISOS. I2QA 
—Cameraacope, 1209 
—EUJot. 126% 1208 
—Julea RichaitL 1209 
—Lelca, 1299 
—Wheatstone, 1203, 1208 


Stereoacopic eamera, commercUiJ, 1210 
-the first, 798 

— —^heads, 1207 

--single lerjs types, 1206 

-types of, 1205. 1204 

STEREOSCGFIC PHOTOGRAPHY : 
Prindplea and Methoda, 1203-^1211 

— —appiicatJons of, 1209 
-camera, prindptea of, 1204 

— —camerae tor, 1204 

--difference between tjiDOCuJar and 

stereoscopic perception, 1204 

- -Dinesmann A Judge attachment, 

1297 

— -—Lcica “ Stcreolv," attachment for, 

1206 

-kna separations, 1206 

— ^principLea of binocular vision. 1203. 

1203 

“-projection ot, 1210 

- -single lens metlioda 1207. 120? 

— — alxta. 1205 

--stereoscopic perception. 1203 

- 'Tazdphnte cabioet viewei- 1209 

1209 

--transpareocy patteni camera, 

1205-6 

~ —transposing frame, I20S 
-tran^osing images, 1204 

— —viewing cabinet^, 1209 
Stereoscopy, colour alidea. 400-1 

Stereo-Zoetrope.” Marey^s. 805 
Slerry Process, For bromide prints 207-8 
—stripping process, 1217 
“ Stigmadc ** lens, Dollmeycf, 470 
Stock Shots, m cinematography, 433 
Stonework, photographing, 294-95 
Stop and Stop Numhen. 1211-1212 
—of box camera, 35 
-nlescribcd, 1211 
—effect on lenses, 875 
—nsea of 23-26, 1211 
Stop Bath, 1212 

— —acid. 733 

-^tor bromide prints^ 205 

-^for Joa colour prints. 304 

Stop Motion in dnomatoirephy. 1213 

--in cinematography 96 

- work defined. 1213 

- -with pnppeto, 1213 

—numbers and equivalent expoanrea. 
1212 

— —English and Continental. 1212 
—— UntTorm Standard (U.S.S, 1212 
Stoppers, for bottles. 186 
Stopping dowm 524 

— —tor copying, 445 

— -— with wlde-angla 1299 

Stops. 524 

—comparative values of, 1212 
—depth of focus and, 1212 
Storage bottle, 401 
Storing negatives, 717 
See also Filing 

Straight Eight film for elne cameras 
310 

Street Scenes in Town and Coantry, 1213- 
l2lfi 
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—'—Super Ikonta cameras, 019, 1310, 
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Bird Photography ; Natural History 
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LIST OF ERRATA 


Page 3, coL 3, under Editoriai and Conlrihuting Staff, F. L. Wills. For " Aerial Photograplier (of Aerofilius* 
Ltd.) " read ** Founder-Director of Aerofilms, Ltd., co-author with C. Winchester of * Aerial Photo¬ 
graphy,' ex-R,A,F. and R.N^A.S/' 

Page 30, under Action Suhlects, double coL heading. Dsleie ** Racing Photography '' from the cross reference. 

Page III, cob 2, line 25, under Architectural Photography, Delete cross reference ** See Permits to 
Photograph/' 

Page 26S, list of chief chemicals used in photography, name of chemical col. For " Sodium Hyposulphite " 
read " Sodium Thiosulphate/' 

Page 270, col. 2, line 33, under Chemistry of Photograpliy* Dekie " q,v,” after the words " sulphide toning/' 
The reference should be " See Toning.'* 

Page 275, coL 1, line 50, under Child Photography : ( 1 ). Delete ** and Photo Bulbs '' in the cross reference 
following the words " of photo flash-buibs/' The reference should be " See Flashlight and Lighting/' 

Page 306, caption of ** Perforating the Film/' under Ctnematography, Standard. For " After processing ’* 
read ** Alter slitting," 

Page 306, col, I, lines 1—2. For " Cinematograph Acts of 1909 and 1927, which were designed to ensure ** 
read '* Cinematograph Act of igog. which v?as designed to ensure/' 

Page 395, col. 2, under Colour Pholography ; ( 7 ), Magenta, Bath A, For " Calcium nitrate " read " Potassium 
citrate/* 

Page 687, col. I, hues 11-12, Delete " see Reversal Process," 

Page 740, col. 2, line 7, under flashlight ^ 1 )- For " W. L. F. Wastell *' read " Stanley F, Woodhouse/* 

Page 971, caption under Panchromatic Material. For " Tone Rendering with Panchromatic on Kon-Colour- 
Sensitive Emulsions *' read " Tone Rendering with Panchromatic and Kon-Colour-Sensitive Emulsions/' 

Page 1006, col- I, lines 19-20, under Photo-Montage* For " .A further type of photo-montage is Fig. 3 and 
more closely resembles ** read ‘* A further type of photo-montage more closely resembles." 

Page X006, col. I, line 27, under Photo-Montage. For " Lastly, Fig. 4 *' read " Lastly, Fig, 3," 

Page 1062, caption of RehearsaL Delete " Prirewinning photograph in the * Modem Encyclopedia of Photo- 
graphy' Competition/' 

Page 1107, caption of Portable Screen, Fig 2. caption and read ‘^Portable Screen, Fig. 2* This 

Ensign ' Popular' silver screen is mounted on a roller and batten and has side stretchers to provide 
correct tension. It may be suspended where desired, stood on a table, or at slight extra cost on a 
floor stand.*' 
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